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PREFACE. 


Wb  have  lives  of  the  Poets  and  the  Painters ;  lives  of  Heroes, 
Philosophers,  and  Statesmen ;  lives  of  Chief-Justices  and  Chancellors. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  whose  patronage  of  art  has  been  princely 
in  its  munificence,  as  their  wealth  has  equalled  that  of  princes,  whose 
interests  have  become  a  chief  concern  of  statesmen,  and  have  involved 
the  issues  of  peace  and  war ;  whose  afiairs  afford  a  leading  subject  of 
the  legislation  of  States,  and  fill  the  largest  space  in  the  volumes  of 
modern  jurists.  This  class  has  produced  men  who  have  combined  a 
vast  comprehensiveness  with  a  most  minute  grasp  of  details,  and 
whose  force  of  mind  and  will  in  other  situations  would  have  com- 
manded armies  and  ruled  states :  they  are  men,  whose  plans  and 
combinations  take  in  every  continent,  and  the  islands  and  the  waters 
of  every  sea ;  whose  pursuits,  though  peaceful,  occupy  people  enough 
to  fill  armies  and  man  navies ;  who  have  placed  science  and  inven- 
tion under  contribution,  and  made  use  of  their  most  ingenious  instru- 
ments and  marvelous  discoveries  in  aid  of  their  enterprises ;  who  are 
covering  continents  with  railroads  and  oceans  with  steamships ;  who 
can  boast  the  magnificence  of  the  Medici,  and  the  philanthropy  of 
Gresham  and  of  Amos  Lawrence ;  and  whose  zeal  for  science  and  zeal 
for  philanthropy  have  penetrated  to  the  highest  latitude  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  ever  reached  by  civilized  man,  in  the  ships  of  Grinnell. 

Yet  no  one  has  hitherto  written  the  Lives  of  the  Merchants.  There 
are  a  few  biographies  of  individuals,  such  as  the  life  of  Gresham ;  but 
there  is  no  collection  of  such  lives  which,  to  the  merchant  and  the 
merchant's  clerk,  would  convey  lessons  and  present  appropriate  ex- 
amples for  the  conduct  of  his  business  life,  and  be  to  him  the  "  Plu- 
tarch's Lives"  of  Trade ;  while  for  the  historical  student  the  lives  of 
the  Merchants  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  the  enterprises  of 
trade,  if  thoroughly  investigated,  would  throw  much  light  upon  the 
pages  oi  history. 


IV  PREFACE. 

Modern  scholars  have  seen  the  important  bearing  of  the  history  of 
commerce  upon  the  history  of  the  world  ;  have  seen,  rather — as  who, 
in  this  most  commercial  of  all  eras,  can  fail  to  see  ? — how  large  a  chapter 
it  forms  in  the  history  of  the  world,  although  crowded  out  of  the  space 
it  ought  to  fill  by  the  wars  and  crimes  which  destroy  what  it  creates. 
Hume  was  among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  branch  of  histori- 
cal inquir}',  and  Heeren  has  investigated  with  much  learning  the  com- 
merce of  the  ancients.  If  we  were  in  possession  of  lives  of  the  great 
merchants  of  antiquity,  what  light  would  they  not  throw  upon  the 
origin  of  States,  the  foundation  of  cities,  and  inventions  and  discov- 
eries, of  which  we  now  do  not  even  know  the  dates  ? 

Trade  planted  Tyre,  Carthage,  Marseilles,  London,  and  all  the  Ionic 
colonies  of  Greece.  Plato  was  for  a  while  a  merchant ;  Herodotus, 
they  say,  was  a  merchant  Trade  was  honorable  at  Athens,  as  among 
all  nations  of  original  and  vigorous  thought ;  when  we  find  discredit 
attached  to  it,  it  is  among  nations  of  a  secondary  and  less  original 
civilization,  like  the  Romans. 

But  if  commerce  forms  so  large  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  what  would  the  history  of  America  be  if  commerce  and  men 
of  commerce  were  left  out  ?  Trade  discovered  America  in  the  ves- 
sels of  adventurers,  seeking  new  channels  to  the  old  marts  of  India  ; 
trade  planted  the  American  colonies,  and  made  them  flourish,  even 
in  New  England,  say  what  we  please  about  Plymouth  Rock ;  our 
colonial  growth  was  the  growth  of  trade — revolution  and  indepen- 
dence were  the  results  of  measures  of  trade  and  commercial  legisla- 
tion, although  they  undoubtedly  involved  the  firet  principles  of  free 
government :  the  history  of  the  country,  its  politics  and  policy,  has 
ever  since  turned  chiefly  upon  questions  of  trade  and  of  finance, 
sailors'  rights,  protection,  banks,  and  cotton« 

Agriculture  is  doubtless  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  American,  as  of 
every  other  people,  being  the  occupation  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population ;  but  it  is  not  agriculture,  it  is  commerce,  that  has  multi- 
plied with  such  marvelous  rapidity  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  them  grow  with  such  marvelous  growUi — which 
has  built  Chicago  in  twenty  years  and  San  Francisco  in  five.  It  is 
trade  that  is  converting  the  whole  continent  into  a  cultivated  field, 
and  binding  its  ends  together  with  the  iron  bands  of  the  railroad. 


PREFACE.  V 

If  commerce  be  thus  pre-eminently  the  characteristic  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  age,  it  is  fit  that  the  Ldve?  of  the  Merchants  should  be 
written  and  read. 

Were  it  not  for  the  picturesque  eloquence  of  Burke,  the  enterprise 
of  the  American  merchants  of  the  colonial  times  would  be  in  danger 
of  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  our  commercial 
career  since  the  Revolution.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  the  growth  of  Aiherican  trade  during  the  colonial  perif)d  was 
relatively  as  great  as  it  has  been  since  ;  and  there  are  names  in  the 
list  of  the  merchants  of  those  times  which  should  find  a  place  and 
would  adorn  the  pages  of  American  Mercantile  Biography,  They 
were  no  common  men  who  laid  those  foundations  upon  which  the 
trade  of  America  has  been  buUt ;  men  of  enterprise,  men  of  inteUect, 
men  of  religion. 

In  this,  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  the  Lives  of  American  Mer- 
chants, I  propose  to  begin  with  what  may  be  called  the  First  Period 
of  our  Commercial  History  as  a  nation,  giving  the  lives  of  deceased 
merchants  only.  During  this  period,  although  but  the  life  of  one 
man  in  duration,  the  seed  sown  by  the  merchants  of  the  colonial 
time  has  attained  the  growth,  the  wonderful  growth  of  which  we  are 
the  witnesses,  and  enjoy  the  fiiiits.  Of  a  few  of  these  remarkable 
men,  by  whom  the  work  has  thus  been  carried  on,  and  whose  enter- 
prise and  wisdom  have  given  scope  and  impulse  and  permanence  to 
American  commerce,  biographies  are  given  in  the  present  volume. 
I  propose  in  a  second  volume  to  give  the  lives  of  other  merchants  of 
this  period,  together  with  those  of  living,  merchants ;  and  to  give 
completeness  to  this  collection  of  Mercantile  Biographies,  I  hope  to  be 
able  hereafter  to  do  justice  to  the  merchants  of  the  colonial  period. 

I  am  indebted,  as  the  reader  will  see,  to  the  eminent  literary  abil- 
ity of  Edward  Everett,  Charles  King,  Thomas  G.  Cary,  S.  Austin 
Allibone,  John  L.  Blake,  D.  D.,  and  others,  for  valuable  contributions. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  flirther  into  details,  as  to  the  design 
and  plan  of  this  work,  in  this  place.  Nor  need  I  enlarge  upon  the 
general  subject  of  commerce,  its  history,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  since 
the  reader  will  find  these  topics  ably  and  vividly  illustrated  in  the 
excellent  Introductory  Essay,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  George  R. 
RusBSLL,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  \s  himself  a  happy  illustration  of  the 
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union  of  mercantile  enterprise  with  liberal  scholarship.  In  this  vol- 
ume of  Mercantile  Biography,  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Russell's  hfe  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  acceptable  to  all  readers  of 
the  essay  which  follows. 

Gboroe  Rob&rt  Russell  is  the  eldest  son  of  Jonathan  Russell, 
a  name  not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  In  1814,  while  a 
boy,  he  accompanied  his  father  and  Mr.  Clay  to  Cbttenburg,  in  the 
"  John  Adams ;"  he  and  Mr.  Lewis,  late  Collector  of  Philadelphia, 
being  now  the  only  survivors  of  the  ministers,  secretaries,  and  at- 
tackis,  who  went  out  in  that  vessel.  He  afterwards  went  to  Ghent, 
where  he  remained  during  the  negotiations  which  there  took  place, 
and  was  at  school  in  Paris  for  two  years,  which  included  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  the  possession  of  that  city  by  the  allied  powei's.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1821,  having  among  his  class- 
mates Horace  Mann  and  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
his  chum.  He  studied  law  under  John  Sargeant,  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

His  career  at  the  bar  was  short  Soon  after  his  admission  he  made 
a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
trade  of  Chili  and  Peru.  He  next  visited  Canton  and  Manilla,  and  in 
the  latter  place  became  well  known  as  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Russell  &  Sturgis,  and  was  deservedly  popular  with  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents and  acquaintances.  The  favorable  results  of  ten  or  twelve 
years'  application  to  business  have  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the 
turmoil  of  trade,  and  enjoy  his  "  otium  cum  dignitate^  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston ;  in  him  that  otium  does  not 
degenerate  into  idleness. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  Robert  G.  Shaw,  of  Boston, 
and  I  will  only  add,  that  if  examples  were  needed  in  proof  of  the  po- 
sitions assumed  in  the  Essay,  the  author  might  himself  be  adduced 
as  evidence  that  the  '*  Merchant"  may  also  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar,  as  well  as  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  man. 

F.  H. 
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In  the  present  Essay  we  propose  to  consider  the  calling  of  the 
merchant,  its  history  and  its  inflttenee. 

Nothing  need  be  said  to  show  to  the  mercantile  reader  the  interest 
and  importance  of  this  topic. 

But  the  scholar,  also,  and  the  general  reader,  may  feel  some  in- 
terest for  the  pursuit,  which  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  facili- 
ties for  his  own  reading  and  studies  ;  and,  by  extending  its  thousand 
hands  to  every  region  of  the  earth,  has  collected  whatever  is  curious 
in  science,  or  desirable  in  art  That  the  wisdom  of  ages  may  lie 
within  his  easy  reach,  the  ship  girdles  the  globe,  and  every  cranny  of 
its  surface  is  ransacked,  to  supply  his  wants,  and  anticipate  his  wishes. 
Without  wandering  from  his  accustomed  range,  he  may  see  around 
him  evidences  of  what  learning  owes  to  a  profession,  which  has  liber- 
ally aided  common  education,  founded  schools  of  science,  given 
names  to  universities,  or  encouraged  and  sustained  them  from  an 
honorably-earned  prosperity;  worthy  memorials,  that  it  has  not 
labored  for  outward  luxury  and  present  gratification  only,  but  for  the 
solid  and  enduring  benefit  of  after  times. 

In  the  halls  of  colleges  hang  the  portraits  of  benefactors,  who 
traficked  in  the  busy  world  that  they  might  endow  professorships,  fill 
the  shelves  of  hbraries,  and  place  at  the  command  of  the  student 
whatever  is  recorded  of  the  genius,  intelligence,  and  industry  of  man. 
The  calculations  of  the  counting-room  involve  consequences  beyond 
the  accimiulation  of  wealth.  They  are  made,  not  merely  for  the 
actual  necessities  and  artificial  requirements  of  society,  but  they  bring, 
firom  strange  lands,  new  objects  for  investigation,  and  suggestions 
which  give  encouragement  to  thought 

The  man  of  books  may  pause  before  he  disdains  companionship 
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■with  tlic  lUiin  of  business,  or  arrogates  to  himself  exclusive  property 
in  the  field  of  literature. 

The  young  merchant,  in  tLess  dajs,  tresds  hard  on  the  track  of 
the  professed  scholar.  Even  in  his  early  novilia(«,  he  is  not,  now, 
content  viih  the  nccomplishmenls  nhiuli  are  deemed  requisite  in  his 
initiation ;  and  which,  ihougli  by  no  means  ignoble,  do  not  call  for 
strong  mental  exertion,  nor  require,  for  periectibility,  the  leugth  of 
time  oflec  devoted  to  these  mysteries.  He  seeks  more  than  can  be 
found  in  his  routine  of  duties.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  proficiency 
in  sweeping  store,  making  fires,  and  trimming  lamps ;  in  being  an 
errand  boy  or  a  copying-machine ;  and  bis  higher  aspirations  are 
aided  by  the  opportunitiee  for  acquiring  knowledge,  which  have, 
within  a  few  yeari,  been  most  bountifully  multiplied.  There  are  lec- 
tures, libraries,  and  reading-rooms,  for  those  who  crave,  for  their 
leisure  hours,  something  more  than  mere  amusement ;  and  they  have 
.  gjv*n  a  character  to  pursuits,  which  were  once  considered  suited  only 
I  to  praclJcal  men,  whose  business  was  to  do  the  drudgery  of  life,  and 
leave  tlie  monopoly  of  mind  to  more  cestJictic  natures.  Mercantile 
associations  have  been  formed,  whose  object  b  to  encourage  improve- 
ircnt,  promote  a  taste  for  scieuce  and  art,  stimulate  an  attention  to 
mtelleclual  culture,  and  induce  a  devotion  to  qualifications  which 
may  give  a  wider  range  for  fiiture  usefiilness.  Tlie  cultivation,  thus 
nurtured,  is  a  labor  of  love.  Knowledge  is  sought  for  itself  alone  ; 
no  academic  honora  are  expected  ;  no  diploma  is  to  reward  a  peri- 
odical regard  to  prescribed  tasks.  But  the  limited  time  allotted  to 
study  gives  an  earnestness  to  application,  and  a  necessity  for  that 
concentration  and  attention  which  almost  seems  to  constitute  the  dif- 
ference between  men,  and  is  certainly  indispensable  to  high  success 
in  any  profession. 

There  should  be  good  fellowship  between  all  occupations.  They 
are  la  close  connection ;  each  can  learn  something  of  the  other,  and 
aupply  deficiencies  by  interchange  of  thought  and  friendly  com- 
muuioa  Tlie  man  of  contemplation  is  neighbor  to  the  man  of 
action ;  abstraction  leans  against  reality ;  exact  science  is  nearly 
related  to  practical  circumstance ;  speculation  falls  back  on  the  ex- 
perience of  working  daj*a ;  out  of  Uie  dust  and  turmoil  of  noisy  life 
spring  l>eautiful  things,  over   which  sentiment  may  languish,  and 
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poetry  become  frantic.  Differences  of  condition  are  accidents  :  men 
get  into  wrong  places,  but  there  is  such  affinity  in  the  labor  of  all, 
that  mistakes  are  rarely  rectified,  the  world  jogs  on,  and  things  settle 
themselves.  Over  all  conditions,  fi-om  the  nature  too  etherealized  to 
think  of  dinner,  down  to  the  fragment  of  clay  that  thinks  of  nothing 
else,  there  rests  the  philosophy  of  facts,  an  agency  which  reconciles 
all  discrepancies,  and  enlightens  mankind  by  a  sober  development  of 
human  progress. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  commerce  may  not  be  inappropriate,  as 
embodying  much  that  illustrates  its  connection  with  civilization,  and 
the  influence  it  has  had  on  society.  It  doubtless  originated  in  the 
first  wants  of  man,  which  he  was  imable  to  gratify  without  recourse 
to  others.  Wherever  distinct  property  became  acknowledged,  trade 
was  established,  and  an  interchange  of  articles  effected,  from  an  abun- 
dance that  exceeded  necessity.  The  equivalent  was  in  kind,  and  was 
a  simple  consideration,  in  an  operation  which  looked  only  for  con- 
venience, and  the  supply  of  an  immediate  want  Gomnverce,  as  a 
distinct  profession,  could  not  have  existed  until  a  degree  of  luxury  had 
been  attained ;  and  the  more  adventurous  sought  in  other  lands  what 
could  not  be  found  at  home.  Intercourse  between  different  countries 
was  thus  commenced,  and  improvement  and  refinement  progressed  as 
it  augmented.  In  availing  themselves  of  whatever  made  life  more 
desirable,  men  imperceptibly  adopted  customs  which  assimilated 
them  in  manners,  and  the  merchant,  as  he  united  nations,  became  an 
instrument  in  advancing  their  condition.  His  mission  was  one  of 
kindness  and  conciliation.  The  battle-field  was  no  place  for  his 
operations,  and  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day,  his  wishes, 
feelings,  and  interests,  have  made  him  a  friend  and  advocate  of 
peace. 

In  looking  back  for  the  first  history  of  commerce,  we  turn  to  the 
people  of  whom  little  was  known  by  what  we  call  the  ancient  world. 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  China,  a  sure  evidence  that  he  had 
not  heard  of  her ;  for  he  would  never  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
dilating  on  the  wonders  of  that  extraordinary  people ;  and  incre- 
dulity would  have  scoffed  till  time  should  have  done  him  justice,  as  it 
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has  in  verifying  the  seeming  impossibilities  he  related  of  other 
countries. 

It  is  vain  to  speculate  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire,  or 
the  commerce  which  is  doubtless  coeval  with  its  existence.  The  ex- 
plorer is  baffled  as  he  enters  that  region  of  cloud  and  &ble,  where 
time  is  computed, — not  by  the  cycles  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  measure  its  course,  but  by  millions  of  years ;  back  from  a  period 
when  gods  dwelt  on  the  earth,  and  assumed  its  temporal  government. 
In  comparison  with  Chinese  record,  our  antiquity  is  a  thing  of  yester- 
day. If  we  give  it  credence,  the  mysterious  things  of  Egypt  charm 
no  longer ;  Champollion  has  wasted  his  labor  and  ingenuity,  for  the 
hieroglyphics  are  the  mere  scribblings  of  a  primary  school ;  Menes, 
Sesostris,  Rameses,  have  moved  down  to  us ;  our  reverence  is  weak- 
ened for  the  long  line  of  Pharaohs ;  Osiris  is  a  parvenu,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis  are  not  worth  knowing :  Homer  may  strike  his  lyre,  and 
cover  the  plains  of  Ilium  with  his  heroes;  but  Greek  and  Trojan 
clash  newly  invented  armor,  Hector  is  dragged  through  familiar  dust, 
and  the  battles  of  the  gods  are  susceptible  of  modem  military 
criticism. 

But  whatever  absurdity  there  may  be  in  the  obscurity  of  Chinese 
tradition,  and  however  impossible  it  may  be  to  penetrate  the  vail  that 
envelops  her  early  history,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  China  was  as 
advanced  as  she  now  is,  when  modem  nations  were  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  that  her  people  were  clothed  in  cotton  of  their  own  weaving, 
and  wore  shoes  of  their  own  making,  whe^  our  ancestors  walked 
barefooted,  rejoicing  in  raw  sheepskins  or  a  coat  of  paint  The  silk- 
worm spun  its  cocoon  in  Chinese  dwellings,  when  European  royalty 
depended  on  the  hunter's  skill  for  its  wardrobe ;  and  the  shrines  of 
Joss  gave  nightly  tokens  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  long  prior 
to  the  period  when  westem  invention  had  advanced  sufficiently  far  to 
shoot  with  the  cross-bow.  If  there  are  any  doubts  whether  the  power 
of  the  magnet  was  originally  known  in  China,  they  may  be  solved  by 
examination ;  for  if  there  is  any  Mih  in  the  agricultural  aphorism, 
that  ^  like  produces  like,"  the  juxtaposition  of  a  European  and  Chi- 
nese compass  will  satisfy  the  most  skeptical,  whether  the  one  could 
ever  have  suggested  the  other. 

The  history  of  Chinese  commerce  would  give  the  history  of  that 
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people ;  for  tlie  love  of  trade  is  so  tauch  a  part  of  their  very  natures, 
is  so  interwoven  with  their  being,  that  it  seems  impossible  there 
should  ever  have  been  a  time  when  they  did  not  traffic  with  each 
other  and  with  their  neighbors.  Whatever  they  did  in  past  times 
will  never  be  known  to  us.  Their  remote  position  secluded  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  although  some  solitary  wanderer  might 
have  brought  us  an  occasional  hint  to  establish  a  suspicion  of  their 
existence,  it  is  probable  that,  without  the  application  of  the  magnetic 
needle  to  navigation,  there  would  now  be  little  more  known  of  them 
than  when  Marco  Polo  narrated  his  adventures.  Yet  Chinese  utensils 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  and  the  inscriptions  on  them 
have  been  translated.  They  probably  found  their  way  through  In- 
dia, for  the  Egyptians  were  not  navigators,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that 
Chinese  seamanship  knew  a  wider  range  in  ancient  times  than  at  the 
present  day.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  before  any  written 
knowledge  of  them,  and  perhaps  when  civilization  was  slowly  de- 
scending the  Nile,  long  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Argonauts 
plowed  unknown  seas  in  search  of  the  Grolden  Fleece,  the  enterprise 
and  perseverance  of  Chinese  commerce  explored  all  parts  of  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Java  and  Sumatra. 
Wherever  the  mariner  could  find  his  way  from  headland  to  headland, 
they  boldly  extended  trade  with  the  unwearied  activity  which  marks 
that  most  industrious  of  the  races  of  men.  The  world  is  just  awaking 
to  the  importance  of  Borneo,  and  the  courage  and  ability  of  one  man 
are  pointing  out  its  resources,  and  calling  on  his  country  to  avail  of 
them.  But,  as  long  as  those  seas  have  been  known  to  jis,  the  Chinese 
junk  has  lowered  her  mat-sail,  and  dropped  her  wooden  anchor  in  the 
inlets  of  that  yet  unexplored  world.  In  straits  where  the  Malay  proa 
has  been  the  terror  of  the  swift  and  well-appointed  ship,  has  that  un- 
shapely mass  pursued  her  slow  course,  sometimes  sufiering  from  fero- 
cious piracy ;  but,  whatever  her  catastrophe,  never  without  a  suc- 
cessor ready  to  encounter  the  hazard. 

The  Chinese  trader  competes  with  the  European  wherever  the  lat- 
ter has  founded  settlements  in  the  Eastern  world.  His  sleepless 
diligence  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and  his  love  of  gain  is  not 
quenched  by  contumely  and  persecution.  No  sooner  does  he  put  his 
foot  among  strangers,  tJian  he  begins  to  work.     No  office  is  too 
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menial  or  too  laborious  for  him.  He  has  come  to  make  money,  and 
he  will  make  it  His  frugality  requires  but  little ;  he  barely  lives,  but 
he  saves  what  he  gets ;  commences  trade  in  the  smallest  possible 
way,  and  is  continually  adding  to  his  store.  The  native  scorns  such 
drudgery,  and  remains  poor ;  the  Chinaman  toils  patiently  on,  and 
grows  rich.  A  few  years  pass  by,  and  he  has  warehouses ;  becomes 
a  contractor  for  produce ;  buys  foreign  goods  by  the  cargo,  and  em- 
ploys his  newly  imported  countrymen,  who  have  come  to  seek  their 
fortunes  as  he  did.  He  is  not  particularly  scrupulous  in  matters  of 
opinion.  He  never  meddles  with  politics,  for  they  are  dangerous  and 
not  profitable ;  but  he  will  adopt  any  creed,  and  carefully  follow  any 
observances,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  can  confirm  or  improve  his  position. 
If  it  is  expedient  for  him  to  become  a  Catholic,  he  punctually  attends 
mass,  walks  in  processions,  clings  to  his  rosary  or  his  reliquary,  with 
an  excess  of  devotion,  until  he  sails  for  home,  when  he  tosses  them 
overboard.  He  thrives  with  the  Spaniard,  and  works  when  the  latter 
sleeps.  He  is  too  quick  for  the  Dutchman,  and  can  smoke  and  bar- 
gain at  the  same  time,  turning  his  relaxation  to  account  He  has 
harder  work  with  the  Englishman,  but  still  he  is  too  much  for  him, 
and  succeeds.  Climate  has  no  effect  on  him ;  it  can  not  stop  his 
hands,  unless  it  kills  him,  and  if  it  does,  he  dies  in  harness,  battling 
for  money  till  his  last  breath.  Wherever  he  may  be,  and  in  whatever 
position,  whether  in  his  own  or  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  diligent, 
temperate,  and  uncomplaining.  He  will  compare  in  good  qualities 
with  men  of  other  lands,  and  is,  if  any  thing,  more  generally  honest. 
He  keeps  thp  word  he  pledges,  pays  his  debts,  and  is  capable  of  gen- 
erous and  noble  actions.  It  has  been  customaiy  to  speak  lightly  of 
him,  and  to  judge  of  a  whole  people  by  a  few  vagabonds  in  a  provin- 
cial seaport,  whose  morals  and  manners  have  not  been  improved  by 
foreign  society. 

The  early  commerce  of  India,  like  that  of  China,  is  a  matter  of 
supposition.  The  dead  language  of  the  Hindoos  has  thrown  a  flick- 
ering light  on  the  dimness  of  the  past,  and  the  Sanscrit  scholar,  in 
unraveling  the  web  which  covers  remote  antiquity,  gathers  barely 
material  su£Scient  to  show  the  strange  mingling  of  traditionary  fables, 
which  make  ^  confusion  worse  confounded."    He  prevails  on  the  re- 
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Inctant  Brahmin  to  open  the  holy  Yedas,  which  contain  the  gathered 
wisdom  of  bygone  ages,  and  he  looks  back  to  a  time  ere  the  Hindoo 
Trinity  was  created,  when  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu  were  yet  in  the 
imknown  fbtnre.  He  turns  to  the  great  epics  of  Hindoo  poetry, 
Mahabharata  and  Ramayana, — ^names  that  sound  strangely  in  our 
ears,  but  which,  for  untold  centuries,  have  given  all  that  has  been  or 
will  be  known  of  the  remote  history  of  India.  Prom  them  he  may 
collect  the  scattered  fragments,  which  give  an  appearance  of  cred- 
ibility to  the  distant  past,  and,  connecting  them  together,  form  his 
conclusion  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  who  had  attained 
a  high  refinement  before  the  lowest  grades  of  civilization  had  been 
reached  by  the  savage  tribes  which  roamed  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  those  works  of  reality  and  fiction,  the  Hindoos  are  rep- 
resented as  highly  commercial  The  merchant  was  evidently  re- 
garded as  an  important  part  of  the  social  system,  and  he  took  his 
place  among  the  distinguished  and  most  respected  of  the  land. 
Trade  is  mentioned  as  an  honorable  calling,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  permanent  character 
of  that  ancient  people. 

As  we  leave  the  land  of  cloud  and  shadow,  and  descend  to  the 
&cts  of  history,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  impressions  before  received, 
and  we  see  the  effects  of  an  extended  commerce  down  to  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Alexander.  That  great  man  advanced  only  midway 
to  the  G^ges,  but  he  foimd,  on  his  march,  the  monuments  of  nations 
long  since  arrived  at  maturity,  and  frequent  evidences  of  the  creating 
power  and  abiding  influence  of  trade.  Revolt  compelled  him  to  turn 
back,  but  he  took  with  him  the  renewed  conviction,  that  if  his  uni- 
versal plan  of  empire  was  founded  by  the  sword,  it  should  be  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  by  a  wide  and  well-established  commerce. 

India  has  been,  through  all  stages  of  history,  the  leading  star  of 
mercantile  enterprise.  The  merchant  of  all  times  has  cast  toward 
her  his  anxious  gaze.  Her  wealth  has  been  poured  in  abundance  on 
all  lands.  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  in  regular  succession,  felt  her 
bounty ;  Persia,  Assyria,  Greece,  Carthage,  Rome,  whatever  is  known 
to  us  of  antiquity,  or  is  regarded  with  reverence,  from  the  position  it 
has  held  in  this  world's  annals,  has  become  rich  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  of  trade  with  this  great  storehouse  of  commerce.    When,  in 
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the  course  of  time,  they  passed  onward,  leaving  to  new  nations  the 
fulfillment  of  earth's  deBlinies,  llje  yet  uneshauat«d  Irensures  of  tho 
East  were  the  main  object  of  new  aspirations.  The  Portuguese 
mariner  doubled  the  stormy  ca])e  of  Africa  to  show  his  countrymen 
llie  rood  lo  India.  The  Genoese,  as  he  b^gcd  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom, — the  gift  he  asked  being  the  power  of  bestowing  bound- 
less wealth  on  the  giver, — looked  only  to  India.  And  when  the  lotig 
sought,  yet  unseen,  land  lay  in  darkness  before  him,  in  the  watch  of 
that  endless  night,  till  at  last,  through  the  gray  mist,  came  slowly 
forth  the  faint  outline  of  r,ocoa-nut  and  palm-tree,  his  aching  eyes 
reeted,  as  he  thought,  on  the  groves  of  UindoosUtu,  looming  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  eai'ly  momiug.  So  long  had  India  been  almost  the 
Bole  thought  of  enterprising  men,  that  it  seemed  impossible  there 
should  be  other  roads  to  mercantile  success. 

The  commerce  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  entirely  inland,  and 
BO  little  were  they  interested  in  navigation,  that  they  scarcely  tnistwl 
themselves  across  the  Nile,  at  the  time  of  its  inundation.  They  had 
a  detefiUtion  of  the  sea,  and  looked  on  it  with  liuly  horror.  It  was 
Typhon,  the  demon,  who  swallowed  up  Osiria,  the  river  on  which 
tiieir  existence  depended.  In  their  early  history  Uiey  had  no  vessels, 
and  it  was  not  until  Sesostria  dedicated  a  ship  to  the  Nile,  and  thus 
conciliated  the  priests,  that  ho  abated  the  prejudice  which  checked 
the  improvement  of  his  people.  It  is  doubted  whether,  before  the 
reign  of  Amasis,  they  even  tolerated  intercourae  with  any  country 
tliat  used  ilie  sea  ns  a  highway.  They  never  became  seamen  lo 
Client  themselves ;  but,  at  a  later  time,  they  promoted  navigatic 
others,  and  availed  ihemselves  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  neighboring 
nations,  lo  draw  to  them  the  productions  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Arabians  brought  them  the  riches  of  India,  and  the  Greeks  and  Typ- 
ians  supplied  them  with  the  metals  of  Spain  and  Britain. 

The  fleet  of  Necho  is  supposed  to  have  been  manned  by  Phoeni- 
cisns.  The  expedition  which  that  king  sent  by  the  lied  Sea,  which 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  returned  to  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  b  the  most  wonderful  maritime  ex- 
ploit on  record.  It  takes  precedence  in  daring  before  tfie  later  di»- 
covery  of  Vasco  do  Gama,  made  as  it  was  without  science,  and  witt 
the  mile  materials  of  that  early  time.     Herodotus  doubts  the  fact, 
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while  he  states  it ;  but  the  reason  he  gives  for  doiug  so,  is  the  very 
one  that  establishes  it  probability, — that,  as  they  sailed  round  Libya, 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  Both  the  adventurer  and  nar- 
rator were  ignorant  of  the  sun's  apparent  track,  and  as  the  former  got 
south  of  the  equator,  he  might  well  be  astonished,  and  the  historian 
might  doubt  this  eccentric  and  unbecoming  movement  in  the  head 
of  the  solar  system. 

The  inland  commerce  of  Egypt  was  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance. The  unbounded  fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  gave  her  the 
means  of  furnishing  the  then  known  world,  and  she  exchanged  foo4 
for  the  luxuries  of  every  clime.  The  cotton  and  linen  from  her  looms 
contributed  to  bring  her  whatever  was  most  rare  from  all  surrounding 
countries.  The  caravan  traversed  the  sands,  and  as  it  came  laden 
with  spice  and  perfume,  with  gold  and  ivory,  with  animal  life  brought 
out  in  the  hot  glare  of  central  Africa,  there  also  came,  in  its  long 
train,  the  black  slave  gang,  prisoners  of  tribes  which  warred,  as  they 
still  do,  for  the  benefit  of  petty  despotism,  and  the  trader  of  the  olden 
time  cared  as  little  for  human  groans,  as  the  captain  of  the  slave-ship, 
or  his  employer.  As  far  as  history  reaches  back,  the  African  slave- 
trade  flourished,  and,  from  the  remotest  time,  the  doomed  race  has 
encouraged  avarice,  and  administered  to  luxury.  It  was  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  traffic  among  the  old  Egyptians,  and  the  traveler 
of  the  present  day  can  rarely  reach  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  without 
encountering  evidence  that  there  is  one  branch  of  commerce  which 
has  neither  promoted  nor  been  improved  by  civilization.  And  when 
the  freeman  of  the  new  world  wanders  among  the  ruins  of  the  old^ 
and  moralizes  by  the  half-buried  monuments  of  a  people  long  gone 
by,  if  his  reflections  are  disturbed  by  sounds  of  lamentation,  as  the 
whip  of  the  slave-driver  urges  his  coffle  to  market,  a  thrill  of  patriot- 
ism may  bring  his  own  loved  home  swimming  before  him,  at  this 
pleasing  reminiscence  of  a  domestic  usage  in  his  native  land. 

From  the  old  birth-place  of  bondage,  for  some  thousands  of  years, 
the  footsteps  of  the  captive  have  tracked,  in  unbroken  succession,  to 
the  Mediterranean.  This  unceasing  march  has  survived  all  changes, 
and  outlived  all  dynasties.  It  moved  by  palace  and  temple,  when 
they  first  aroee  in  the  freshness  of  their  young  beauty ;  nor  is  it  ar- 
roBted  now,  when  the  mighty  memorials  of  bygone  times  have  long 
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eince  laid  down  to  the  sleep  of  death,  and,  slowly  wrapping  around 
them  the  ahrouil  of  the  desert,  look  calmly  out  in  their  desolation,  to 
baiBo  coDJeiauro,  and  to  mock  at  chronology. 

Like  most  things  belonging  to  ancient  I^ypt,  her  commerce  ia 
chiefly  known  by  the  disconnected  and  scattered  fragnients  collected 
from  the  hieroglyphics  on  her  buildings,  and  the  inHcriptions  and 
papyri  in  her  tomba.  Modern  invention  has  given  speech  to  ths 
dumb  monument,  and  it  has  been  made  to  deliver  up  the  history  of 
its  own  creation,  and  something  of  the  customs  of  its  builders.  Th« 
perseverance  and  inde&ligable  industry  of  recent  explorers,  seem  to 
have  exhausted  every  thing  that  can  throw  hght  on  the  old  institu- 
tions of  Egypt,  and  every  year,  as  it  woaia  anay  the  outward  signs 
of  her  civilization,  dimiDishes  the  cbancee  of  acquiring  fui'ther  infor- 
mation. 

There  has  been  great  grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Library,  and  many  a  hard  thought  and  cruel  anathema 
have  been  expended  on  the  memory  of  Omar,  its  supposed  destroyer, 
when  there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  its  ruin  was  the  work  of 
Christian,  instead  of  Mahometan,  fanaticism.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether,  if  it  now  existed  in  the  fullest  perfection  it  attained  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  would  have  added  as  much  to  tlie  &cts  of 
history,  as  to  curious  speculation.  When  that  magnificent  colleotion 
went  roaring  to  the  heavens  in  flame,  many  a  Greek  abstraction  wu 
wrapped  in  congenial  smoke,  and  as  the  Egyptian  papyri  whirled  to 
the  cJouds,  they  may  have  taken  with  them  more  of  the  ponaJties  of 
Eleusis,  and  the  formula  of  the  worship  of  Apis,  than  the  story  of  the 
industrial  occupations  of  everyday  life. 

The  old  writers  generally  preferred  abstract  investigations  to  facta, 
and  lefl,  almost  untouched,  the  homely  incidents  of  their  times,  and 
the  traditions  of  those  who  preceded  them. 


Of  all  the  ancient  states,  Fhcenicia  and  Carthage  were  the  most 
purely  commerdal.  The  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  oelebrated 
for  the  mercantile  energy  which  made  a  Utile  strip  of  sea-coast  rank 
with  extensive  and  powerful  empires.  Their  inland  trade  cotmected 
them  with  the  Red  Sua  and  Per^an  Guifl  Palmyra,  Balbec,  Fetra, 
Babylon,  with  other  places  of  less  note,  owed  their  opulence  and  im- 
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portance  principally  to  this  commerce.  The  merchant,  as  he  toiled 
through  Arabian  sands,  brought  prosperity  and  civilization  with  the 
produce  of  the  distant  East  His  resting-places  rose  into  cities,  and 
this  connecting  link  between  the  eastern  and  western  worids,  joined 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  and  Mediterranean  seas  in  friendly  relation. 
This  vast  internal  commerce  stretched  through  central  India  to  the 
Ganges,  and  its  path  was  marked  by  refinement  and  peace.  But 
great  and  enterprising  as  was  the  land  trade  of  the  Phoenicians,  it 
was  surpassed  by  their  commerce  by  sea.  They  were  the  earliest 
known  navigators ;  and,  not  satisfied  within  their  accustomed  limits, 
they  boldly  hoped  for  gain  beyond  the  supposed  boundaries  of  the 
world,  and,  as  they  dotted  the  shores  of  the  tideless  sea  with  colonies, 
they  looked  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  that  unknown,  blank, 
doubtful  reahn  of  storm  and  darkness,  which  fancy  had  clothed  with 
supernatural  terrors.  In  that  forbidden  space,  where  bloomed  celes- 
tial gardens,  the  Hesperides  guarded  golden  fruit,  and  the  vigils  of 
the  Daughters  of  Night  were  too  wakeful  for  mortal  daring.  There, 
also,  dwelt  the  weird  sisters  of  antiquity,  with  their  snaky  locks  and 
hands  of  brass,  and  in  the  recesses  of  those  awful  and  mysterious 
waters,  the  ocean  deities  sought  repose  and  retirement.  No  sacri- 
l^ous  keel  could  plow  over  the  sanctuary  of  Triton  and  Nereid, 
without  a  call  from  the  sleepless  Nemesis.  Divine  vengeance  awaited 
the  reckless  being  whose  presumption  should  lead  him  to  furrow  the 
waves  consecrated  to  the  gods. 

To  that  dread,  forbidden,  interminable  region,  the  Tyrian  mariner 
fearlessly  turned  his  prow,  and  sang  the  hymn  to  Neptune,  as  he  saw 
receding  behind  him  Calpe  and  Abyla,  where  the  hero-god  had  com- 
memorated his  victories,  by  erecting  the  columns  which  had  hitherto 
limited  the  career  of  man.  He  spread  himself  northward  and  south- 
ward, and  brought  the  silver  of  Spain,  the  tin  of  Britain,  and  the 
amber  of  the  Baltic,  to  mingle  in  the  storehouses  of  Phoenicia  with 
the  gold-dust,  and  ivory,  and  precious  stones  of  western  Africa,  and 
to  load  the  camel  for  his  long,  wearisome  journey  into  inner  Asia. 
The  ship  of  the  desert  met  the  ship  of  the  sea,  and  they  joined  to- 
gether "  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 

Carthage  was  no  laggard  behind  her  mother,  and,  could  her  full 
hirtory  be  obtained,  we  should  probably  find  that  her  wars  were  the 
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least  considerable  part  of  it.  We  know  her,  principally,  from  her 
desperate  struggle  with  Rome,  and  by  the  memorable  words  wliioK 
prononnc^d  her  doom.  Most  of  her  celebrity  has  reached  us  from 
her  sgonies  of  deatli,  and  her  sloiy  begius  with  her  decline.  She 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  commercial  natjoua, 
and  eslabUshed  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe. 

The  places  she  founded  have  perished,  and  the  spot  of  her  own 
maritime  power  and  trading  industry  is  a  matter  of  surmise.  Bus 
the  time  was,  ere  her  war-galleys  went  forth  to  do  balUe  with  the 
Roman,  when  her  argosies  brought  into  her  crowded  port  the  weaJth 
of  barbarian  landa,  made  familiar  to  her  merchant  and  navigator  hj 
unwearied  exertion,  and  contempt  of  danger.  She  competed  with 
f  htenieia  in  traffic  by  sea,  and  they  jointly  guarded  most  carefullj' 
their  geographical  knowledge  from  the  rest  of  (lie  world.  They  nev^ 
raised  the  curtain  which  covered  their  foreigu  commerce,  and,  like 
some  modem  merchants,  e:ibibited  great  anxiety  to  keep  all  the  good 
things  to  theniselves. 

The  intercourse  that  Carthage  had  with  the  interior  of  Afeica  is 
among  the  eitraordinnrj-  facts  of  ancient  commerce.  This  country 
has  been  the  problem  of  modem  times,  to  which  the  traveler  hna 
eagerly  turned  his  footsteps,  seeking  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  and,  if  not  tinding  death  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  or  the  malaria  of  the  river,  bringing  back  the  shattered  wreck 
of  himself,  and  a  few  insulal^d  facta  of  puzzling  import,  which  leave 
us  still  in  obscurity.  Yet  more  than  two  thousaud  years  ago,  the 
road  fixjra  Carthage  to  "Kmbuctoo  was  regularly  traveled.  It  led 
across  the  gi^eat  Desert  of  Sahara,  connecting  oasis  with  obmb,  and 
yielding,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  no  drop  of  water  for  the  parched  lipa 
of  trader  or  camel.  Along  this  dreadful  highway,  where  the  whirl- 
wind of  sand,  or  the  breath  of  the  simoom  enveloped  man  and  beast 
in  its  deadly  embrace,  and  the  dried  and  blackened  raummies  of 
former  enterprises  lay  scattered  in  the  path,  did  the  toil-worn  and 
panting  caravau  reach  the  Jolibo,  and  barter  the  products  of  llie  sea- 
coast  for  those  of  the  interior  of  Alrica. 

Whatever  knowledge  the  Carthaginians  tuiquired  ia  these  expedi- 
tions is^lost  to  ua,  for  they  placed  the  seal  of  secrecy  on  every  thing 
connected  with  this  trade,  and  maintaiaed  u  reserve  in 
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which  has  deprived  posterity  of  any  benefit  from  ^heir  labors.  They 
have  transmitted  to  us  only  the  conviction  that,  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  science,  and  command  of  modern  invention,  with  the  patron- 
age of  powerful  governments,  and  the  munificence  of  private  enter- 
prise, we  have,  as  yet,  failed  to  obtain  the  information  they,  doubtless, 
acquired  in  the  long  course  of  their  prosperous  trade. 

In  the  early  commerce  of  Greece,  there  is  such  a  mingling  of 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  what  actually 
belonged  to  her.  She  seems  to  have  commenced  her  adventures 
with  piracy,  which  she  carried  on  with  great  satisfaction  to  herself. 
But  as  this  was  an  unequal  traffic,  that  suited  only  one  side,  she 
gradually  and  reluctantly  relinquished  it  for  more  equitable  business. 
Her  neighbors  taught  her  better  manners.  DanaUs  and  Cecrops 
brought  men,  and  Cadmus  letters,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  colonizer 
and  the  schoolmaster,  she  grew  into  refinement  Those  who  had 
practiced  rather  too  free  a  trade,  turned  their  industry  to  a  more 
honest  occupation,  established  ports  in  the  many  indentations  of  their 
shores,  extended  themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  -^Egean  Sea,  up 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Propontis,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Greece,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  rather  crude  notions 
of  commerce,  if  we  may  credit  Homer,  whose  views  were  also  some- 
what elementary.  He  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  operations  of 
the  stock  exchange.  He  nowhere  speaks  of  money,  but  that  he  had 
Bome  idea  of  barter  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
interchange  between  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  which  the  former  gave 
his  golden  armor,  which  had  cost  a  hundred  oxen,  for  the  brazen 
one  of  the  latter,  valued  only  at  nine.  The  poet  clearly  intimates  that 
the  ally  of  the  Trojans  had  rather  a  hard  bargain,  the  Greek  being 
too  sharp  for  him.  He  also  places  a  value  on  the  prizes  ofiered  in 
the  games  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus.  The  tripod,  which  rewarded 
the  best  wrestler,  was  appraised  at  twelve  oxen  ;  while  the  lady,  who 
was  adjudged  to  the  second  competitor,  was  estimated  at  four.  This 
bucolical  currency  would  do  well  enough  in  the  purchase  of  a  three- 
legged  stool,  but  when  applied  to  the  successor  of  "  Brisei's,  with  the 
radiant  eyes,"  we  are  constrained  to  suspect  that  chivalry,  at  that 
remote  period,  was  not  more  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  female  mer- 
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diandise  than  in  more  modem  days ;  and  that  Achilles,  feeding  on 
beef,  which  his  own  "god-like''  fingers  had  both  slaughtered  and 
cooked,  cared  nothing  more  for  the  character  of  the  offering  that  ap- 
peased the  manes  of  his  fi-iend,  than  that  its  cost,  by  diminishing  his 
stock,  might  have  an  effect  on  the  future  economy  of  his  table. 

In  after  times,  commerce  became  of  high  importance  in  Greece, 
and  her  philosophers  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  consideration. 
Thales  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  most  commercial  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  Solon  the  lawgiver,  two  of  the  seven  wise  men,  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  and  Plato  sold  oil  in  the  lands  where  he  traveled  to  pay 
his  expenses.  The  three  traded  in  Egypt,  and  while  there,  acquired 
much  knowledge  from  the  priests,  which  they  afterward  used  at  home* 

One  of  the  laws  which  Solon  incorporated  into  his  system,  was 
obtained  directly  from  that  country, — that  which  compelled  every 
man,  at  certain  times,  to  give  to  the  magistrate  an  account  of  him- 
self and  the  mode  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood.  This  law  must 
have  answered  a  good  purpose  among  the  patient  and  obedient 
Egyptians,  or  the  Athenian  legislator  would  not  have  ventured  it  with 
his  more  mercurial  countrymen.  We  are  not  particularly  advised 
how  they  submitted  to  it ;  and  the  information  is  the  less  important 
to  us,  as  the  sagacity  of  modem  States  has  prudently  omitted  this  in 
their  codes ;  nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  our  legislatures,  state 
or  national,  will  revive  a  statute  so  inconvenient  and  embarrassing. 
We  may,  however,  imagine,  that  if  the  assembled  wisdom  of  our  re- 
public, or  its  component  parts,  deeming  it  their  duty  to  look  after  the 
moral  economy  of  this  people,  should,  in  some  unaccustomed  moment 
of  rigid  virtue,  ordain  the  renewal  of  that  old  law,  what  a  fluttering 
there  would  be,  as  various  professions  should  hear  the  blind  scale- 
holder  calling  them  to  the  confessional.  What  anxious  gloom  would 
spread  over  the  countenances  of  those  whose  means  of  livelihood  are 
too  profound  a  problem  for  solution  even  by  themselves.  From  the 
old  lounger,  who  has  grown  gray  while  frittering  away  his  life  in 
small  talk,  to  the  complacent  youth  just  entering  on  the  same  dawd- 
ling course,  his  father's  industry  having  absolved  him  from  feeling 
the  necessity  of  any  culture,  save  that  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
moustache,  there  would  be  one  universal  remonstrance  at  the  indig- 
nity of  being  supposed  cai)able  of  earning  their  own  bread. 
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And  like  the  panic  among  the  money-changers,  when  they  were 
scourged  from  the  temple,  would  be  the  (Consternation  of  their  suc- 
cessors, as  Wall-street  and  State-street  should  be  summoned  to  judg- 
ment In  those  arenas  of  irregular  things,  do  men  from  all  pursuits 
assemble,  to  struggle  with  the  chances  of  fortune,  and,  impatient  of 
the  slow,  legitimate  methods  of  their  usual  vocations,  endeavor  to 
consummate  an  act  of  justice  by  anticipating  the  reward  due  to 
merit  The  merchant  comes  up  from  the  wharf  to  see  what  can  be 
done  in  the  fancy  hne,  to  compensate  for  the  ill  success  of  the  last 
voyage.  The  lawyer  slips  down  from  his  office  to  hold  consultation 
with  the  broker.  The  doctor  lets  the  patient  wait  a  while,  to  see  how 
fees  can  best  be  invested.  And  even  the  demure  clergyman  may  be 
seen,  looking  warily  about  him,  his  purpose,  doubtless,  being  to  ob- 
tain materials  for  the  next  sermon  on  the  transitoriness  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  vanity  of  laying  up  treasures  on  earth.  Before  the 
first  dread  reckoning  day,  there  would  be  an  impulse  given  to  naviga- 
tion, in  the  attempts  to  escape  the  direfril  investigation.  There 
would  be  back-water  in  the  usual  current  of  emigration,  and  the  old 
world  would  be  flooded  by  sons  of  the  Puritans  flying  from  persecu- 
tion. But  our  rulers,  in  enacting  such  a  law,  could  not  well  exempt 
themselves  from  its  operation ;  and,  in  this  comfortable  conviction, 
there  is  abundant  security  that  it  will  remain  among  the  things 
which  have  been. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  Romans  as  a  commercial  people. 
They  preferred  war,  and  considered  trade  as  degrading,  fit  only  for 
those  they  conquered.  It  was  an  easier,  and,  they  thought,  more 
glorious  occupation,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  industry  of  others,  than 
to  work  themselves.  The  fatigue  of  the  long  march,  the  labor  of  the 
intrenched  camp,  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  what- 
ever was  connected  with  the  profession  of  arms,  might  be  patiently 
borne.  The  shedding  of  blood  was  honorable,  and  respectability  in- 
creased with  the  development  of  the  organ  of  destructiveness.  They 
saw  no  good  in  any  thing  that  did  not  contribute  to  war.  They  had 
some  regard  for  agriculture.  Its  uses  were  apparent  It  fed  the 
legions,  and  enabled  them  to  bring  the  spoils  of  nations  to  the  Seven 
Hills.    But  for  the  occupations  that  were  not  auxiliary  to  conquest, 
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there  was  the  most  undisguised  contempt  They  tolerated  them  in 
the  countries  thej  enslaved,  but  gave  them  no  encouragement,  and 
often  interrupted  them  with  violence,  or  disheartened  them  by  exac- 
tion. It  was  not  until  new  wants  and  new  tastes  had  been  acquired, 
with  the  extension  of  empire,  that  Rome  felt  the  importance  of  com- 
merce, and  admitted  the  expediency  of  profiting  by  the  example  of 
countries  less  powerful  than  herself.  Necessity  made  her  maritime. 
The  Punic  wars  compelled  her  to  extend  her  dominion  over  an  unac- 
customed element,  and,  overcoming  the  inadequacy  of  her  harbors, 
she  sent  out  her  galleys  to  humble  her  great  rival  in  the  shock  of 
naval  combat. 

Although,  through  the  whole  course  of  her  varied  history,  she  was 
never  thoroughly  commercial,  yet  she  traded  with  Greece  and  Egypt^ 
and  the  silk  she  imported  was  literally  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  a 
pound  of  one  been  given  for  a  pound  of  the  other.  Commerce  im- 
proved as  her  military  power  decreased,  the  merchant  advanced  as 
the  soldier  receded,  and  the  luxury  she  had  introduced  from  captured 
cities  demanded  an  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But  the  trade 
which  sprang  from  declining  age  and  infirmity  contained  no  healthy 
vigor ;  it  suited  a  &llen  people,  and  promoted  the  decay  that  cre- 
ated it 

The  torrent  of  northern  barbarism,  which  swept  away  the  Roman 
empire,  interrupted  the  connection  between  all  the  mercantile  com- 
munities of  the  West,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  tliey  were  almost 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  each  other.  The  new  capital  of  Constan- 
tine  preserved  the  remnants  of  this  disorganization,  and  became  the 
nucleus,  from  which,  after  a  long  interval,  were  extended  the  rap  that 
illumined  the  commercial  world,  and  gave  light  and  motion  to  civili- 
zation. 

Out  of  the  deep  darkness  a  new  power  emerged,  amid  the  lagoons 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  rival  cities  ai'ose  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Amo.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence, 
strove,  with  alternate  fortune,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  as  ample  wealth  flowed  in  upon  them,  it  was  liberally  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  science  and  promotion  of  talent.  The  marble 
palaces  of  merchant  princes  were  the  homes  of  painting,  poetry  and 
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sculpture ;  and  men,  whose  names  suggest  whatever  is  most  magnifi- 
cent in  art,  were  their  familiar  and  welcome  guests.  Medici,  Doria, 
Contarini,  are  associated  with  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  and  the  long 
array  of  genius,  which  has  left  enough  to  awaken  the  wonder  and 
court  the  competition  of  all  coming  time.  At  shrines,  to  which  the 
young  aspirant  of  all  lands  makes  his  pilgrimage,  and  the  traveler  in 
the  excess  of  heauty  before  him  confesses  the  imperfection  of  his  own 
ideal,  did  the  merchant  and  artist  live  in  friendly  union,  the  profession 
of  the  one  ministering  to  the  skill  and  inspiration  of  the  other,  both 
adding  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  securing  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  for  the  elegance  and  taste  they  originated  and  be- 
queathed. 

The  example  of  these  trading  republics  extended  over  Europe. 
The  barbarian,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  tamed 
into  humanity  as  he  felt  its  influence,  and  saw,  in  his  amazement,  the 
results  produced  by  peaceful  industry. 

There  has  always  been  an  intimate  connection  between  religion 
and  commerce.  The  relation  of  priest  and  merchant  has  been  main- 
tained fi'om  the  remotest  times.  Where  the  caravan  halted,  and  the 
camel  knelt  to  be  relieved  of  his  load,  and  the  trader  found  temporary 
repose,  the  temple  rose,  and  the  servapt  of  the  altar  sacrificed,  and  the 
pilgrim  worshiped.  Men  congregated,  and  by  gradual  processes  the 
stopping-place  became  populous  and  powerful. 

The  association  continued  in  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  empire, 
and  the  tie  which  binds  worldly  interest  to  spiritual  power  has  ever 
been  most  strongly  manifested  in  this  union.  War  has  brought  in 
his  trophies,  and  the  blood-stained  banner  has  drooped  on  walls  sacred 
to  peace.  But  he  has  oftener  desecrated  than  reverenced,  and  spoils 
have  more  frequently  gone  out  of  the  door  than  entered  into  it.  The 
tread  of  the  soldier  on  the  church-pavement  has  not  always  indicated 
a  holy  regard  for  stole  and  surpUce,  and  the  sound  of  his  arms  has 
sometimes  been  in  harsh  discordance  with  the  sacring-bell. 

There  has  never  been  distrust  between  commerce  and  religion. 
The  quiet  homage  of  the  former,  and  the  dependence  of  the  one  on 
the  other,  have  been  given  and  received  in  kindly  confidence.  They 
have  kept  together  through  the  changing  faiths  which  have  pro- 
gressively swayed  the  races  of  men,  and  whenever  they  have  sep- 
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wated,  it  has  been  Ant  one  might  Bcrre 
prepare  for  the  joint  occiipsncy  of  both. 


^  herald  to  the  other,  and 


The  Crusades  formed  an  epoch  in  tlie  commercial  world,  and  the 
wild  chivalrj'  that  poured  into  Asia  witli  sword  and  crucifix,  produced 
results  decidedly  mercantile.  The  vnriouB  nntioas  of  Europe  wera 
brought  together,  and  men  who  had  lived  in  insulated  barbarism, 
meeting  their  kind  in  fond,  or  the  scarcely  less  savage  tournament, 
DOW  assembled  for  one  common  purpose,  and  felt  aa  interest  for  eacli 
other,  as  ihey  shared  the  same  dangera  and  sufferings.  Many  s 
friendship  grew  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  hands  which,  at  home,  bad 
been  lifted  against  each  other,  were  grasped  in  kindness.  The  plaoe^ 
hallowed  by  solemn  hislories,  had  their  influence  on  lliose  rude  men, 
and  their  petty  strifes  were  hushed  into  forgetfulneas  before  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Him  who  bade  men  for^ve  each  otter.  The  opulence  of 
tlio  cities  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  splendor  of  the  coun- 
tries they  conquered,  gave  them  now  desires  to  be  gratified,  and 
wants,  which  they  carried  hack  to  their  distant  homes.  Th«  free 
I  Italian  States  supplied  them  with  ships  and  military  stores,  and 
covenanted  for  mercantile  privileges,  which  had  a  lasting  effect  oo 
Orusader  and  Saracen.  An  active  commerce  was  commenced  n-ith 
the  coasts  of  Syria  aud  Egypt,  and  the  commodities  of  India  came 
through  Aiejandria  to  Italy,  to  be  circulated  throughout  Europe. 
The  stern  baron  returned  to  his  lone  eyry,  to  think  of  Palestine,  and 
the  social  pleasures  which  had  intermingled  with  deeds  of  arms,  and 
to  pine  for  intercourse  with  men.  His  followers  scattered  over  the 
plfdns  and  by  the  river-side  to  tell  of  lands  where  trade  brought 
wealth  and  honor,  and  to  enkindle  emulation  by  the  overwrought 
[Hcture  of  oriental  life. 

The  new  notions,  which  the  Crusades  originated,  received  an  addi- 
donal  irapuIsQ  from  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  feudal  robber, 
as  he  dwelt  with  the  eagle,  laughed  at  the  arrow-flight  from  his 
mountmn  crag,  but  his  power  departed  when  a  chemical  compound 
Bent  a  lempeet  of  iron  rattUng  against  his  batllemenls,  and  mingling 
turret  witli  donjon  keep.  Civil  war  and  private  quarrel  were  some- 
what of  an  amusing  recreation,  before  a  few  black  grnius  equalized 
the    difference  between  steel  cuirass  and    quilled  jacket.      Sword 
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might  glance  or  shiver  on  the  polished  morion,  and  lance  splinter 
against  the  breastplate  of  the  knight,  while  edge  and  point  found  en- 
trance through  the  skullcap  and  doublet  of  the  vassal. 

But  when  cannon  and  musket  balls  went  crashing  through  mail  of 
proof,  with  an  indecorous  indifference  to  the  gentle  blood  that  might 
be  inside  of  it,  a  grave  consideration  arose,  as  to  the  humanity  of  per- 
petual warfare.  The  relish  for  obscure  skirmishes  sensibly  declined, 
and  the  roofless  castle  was  left,  as  an  inheritance  to  the  lovers  of  the 
picturesque,  to  be  woven  into  song  and  landscape. 

The  Hanseatic  League,  consequent  upon  the  insecurity  to  com- 
merce from  marauding  nobles  and  their  licensed  adherents,  was  a 
systematic  coalition  for  the  establishment  of  a  mercantile  policy. 
Commencing  with  a  few  towns  of  Germany,  it  expanded  until  it  em- 
braced most  of  the  trading-places  of  Europe.  Union  gave  force,  and 
cities,  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  became  feared  and  respected  for 
their  collective  strength  as  members  of  a  confederacy  that  declared 
war,  conquered  and  deposed  kings,  and  put  under  its  ban  whatever 
opposed  its  progress,  or  conflicted  with  its  interests.  Its  power  de- 
clined with  the  causes  of  its  origin,  when  it  had  completed  its  mission, 
and  given  protection  and  character  to  the  merchant  and  his  occu- 
pation. 

The  remains  of  this  great  body  still  live  in  a  few  free  cities,  which 
continue  to  exert  an  important  influence,  standing  as  respected  monu- 
ments of  the  good  they  assisted  to  accomplish,  and  as  living  witnesses 
of  the  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  honorable  enterprise. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  ancient  commerce,  applicable  to  all 
nations,  were  essentially  the  same.  Trade  was  carried  on  principally 
by  land,  and  the  mode  of  transportation  necessarily  limited  it  to  arti- 
eles  of  little  weight  or  bulk.  The  merchant  and  his  goods  kept 
together.  He  could  not  sit  at  home  to  plan  voyages,  and  send  out 
adventures,  having  before  him  information  on  which  to  form  his  judg- 
ment and  issue  his  orders.  There  were  no  agencies  to  help  him,  no 
commission  houses  established  on  the  Niger  or  Ganges ;  but,  through 
long,  weary  days  of  toil  and  suffering,  with  hunger,  and  burning  thirst, 
and  throbbing  brow,  in  the  dust  of  travel,  with  peril  around,  and 
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anxiety  upon  hira,  trusting  to  his  owa  activity  and  watcLfulness,  he 
Btniggled  witli  tlie  chatic«e  of  his  joumej-, — a  minister  of  God  to  con- 
nect Uistant  kuU^s  anil  to  pioDe«r  civilization  aud  truth.  His  trada 
was  barter.  Money  was  either  unknown  to  him,  or  used  as  an  articlo 
\o  be  bought  and  sold,  not  as  a  representative  of  value. 

This  doing  business  without  mon^y,  is  a  usage  that  is  not  con- 
sidered wholly  unworthy  of  imitation  in  modem  times,  and  prol>ably 
in  consequence  of  our  reverence  for  tie  past,  we  are  not,  in  our  day, 
without  instances  of  mercjuidle  operations  which  disdain  to  baaa 
themselves  upon  such  an  arbitrary  standard. 

The  distinctions  which  marked  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  accustomed  ways  tivxlden  by  the  ages,  were  obliterated  and  for- 
gotten in  the  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  invention  of  the  msriner'a 
compass,  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  discoveiy 
of  America, — throe  events  whicli  have  had.  more  influence  on  t^ 
material  destiny  of  man,  than  any  recorded  in  his  history. 

The  mysterious  polarity  of  the  magnedc  needle  gave  him  untimited 
range  of  the  broad  ocean,  and,  enabling  iiim  to  choose  his  pathway 
over  its  vast  waters,  robbed  them  of  the  terror  which  had  reetricted 
him  to  his  native  coasU,  and  opened  an  untried  world  to  his  energiet 
and  intelligence. 

lie  passage  round  tlie  southern  cape  of  Africa  changed  the  whole 
course  of  commerce,  and  annihilated  a  system  that  hud  been  created 
by  the  wisdom,  foresight,  and  policy  of  the  grealest  and  most  saga- 
cious rulers  of  antiquity.  The  communication  with  India  by  sea, 
closed  the  old  avenues,  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  East  bad, 
sparingly,  administered  to  the  wants  of  Europe.  The  cai^o  of  the 
ship  overwhelmed  the  load  of  the  came! ;  the  liighway  he  hod  worn 
was  returned  to  the  wilderness,  and  tie  opulent  cities,  which  had 
arisen  by  its  sides,  were  abandoned  lo  decay  and  forgetful ness. 

And,  &om  beyond  the  awful  barriers  of  old  existences,  the  coloasal 
shadow,  which  had  obscurely  told  of  tlie  coming  of  a  young  world, 
grew  into  glowing  life,  and  as  it  beckoned  to  the  old,  offering  mora 
than  &ncy  had  pictured  to  hope,  fiuniliar  things  were  disdainfully 
cast  aside,  aud  the  quickened  impulses  of  humanity  turned  to  the  new 
and  distant  revelation. 

Commerce  dated  ita  new  birth  ftom  these  discoveries.     The  whole 
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earth  lay  open  to  enterprise,  and  the  danger  was  eagerly  courted,  that 
had  before  been  carefully  and  sup^titiously  avoided. 

Three  centuries  have  scarcely  passed  since  this  great  change,  and 
its  effect  is  felt  in  every  re^on  of  the  globe.  It  has  covered  America 
with  the  population  of  Europe,  extended  civilized  dominion  over  a 
large  part  of  Asia,  and  is  spreading  through  every  island  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  awakened  England  to  what  she  is,  and  developed  the  com- 
mercial power  on  which  her  greatness  and  success  are  founded. 

Long  after  the  importance  of  commerce  had  been  recognized  in 
other  countries,  the  people,  now  the  most  mercantile  of  the  earth, 
neglected  the  occupation  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  their  ele- 
vation. 

Tacitus  mentions  London  as  the  chief  residence  of  merchants,  and 
the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce.  Yet,  before  the  charter  of 
Runny mede,  foreign  merchants  were  permitted  to  visit  England  only 
during  the  period  of  public  fairs,  and  were  restricted  to  a  residence  of 
forty  days.  Afterward,  a  German  company  monopolized  the  trade  of 
the  country  for  several  centuries,  and  its  members  were  regidarly 
locked  up  at  night,  getting  comfort  for  the  indignity,  by  keeping  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  kingdom  to  themselves. 

The  discovery  of  the  Portugese  navigator  excited  that  conmiercial 
spirit  which  has  given  to  Great  Britain  her  Indian  possessions,  and 
expanded  the  doubtful  expedition  of  a  few  adventurers  to  a  dominion 
that  has  turned  the  conquered  into  instruments  of  conquest,  and  made 
hostility  tributary  to  its  extension;  that  converts  invasion,  or  re- 
bellion, into  useful  assistants,  and,  like  the  clamorous  daughters  of 
the  horseleech,  its  thirst  is  not  assuaged,  nor  its  tenacity  relaxed  by 
repletion.  The  subjugation  of  India,  by  a  company  of  merchants, 
who,  from  a  dark  and  dingy  street  of  London,  sent  out  decrees  of  life 
and  death  to  kingdoms  and  princes,  and  built  up  an  empire  which 
shames  the  wonders  of  enchantment,  might  in  itself  offer  ample  ma- 
terial to  illustrate  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind. But  the  subject  is  too  fruitftil  and  widely  extended  for  more 
than  a  passing  allusion.*     It  is  one  of  the  many  wonders  that  com- 


*  That  the  East  India  Company,  at  an  early  age  of  its  exiatenoe,  entertained 
a  due  consideration  for  the  dignity  of  commerce,  is  evident  from  the  bearing 
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merc«  has  wrought  lor  England,  aud  the  most  valued  of  them  all  U 
the  disc^'ery  she  has  msde,  lliat  ber  best  iutereels  are  promoted  by 
peace.  She  has  growQ  wise  with  years,  and  her  combativeneaa  does 
not  eifhibit  itself  now  on  trivial  occaaiona.  In  the  spirit  of  chivalry, 
she  faaned  and  fed  the  war-flatne  against  Napoleon,  and  did  not  think 
of  her  pocket  until  Uie  overthrow  of  her  adversary.  She  got  by  it 
fanie  and  debt,  and,  thirty-four  years  after  her  "  crowning  mercy," 
which  was  to  perpetuate  legitimacy,  a  nephew  of  her  great  enemy 
was  the  elected  ruler  of  France.  She  said  nothing.  She  felt  that  she 
bad  had  fighting  enough  for  others,  and  philosophically  took  things 
as  they  came ;  knowing  there  was  nothing  to  be  maile  by  inter- 
ferenc«,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  indifl'erence  to  her  what  djTiHsty  came 
uppermost,  in  the  rather  frequent  gyrations  of  her  neighbor's  pohtical 
wheel.  Dethroned  kings  and  disgraced  ministera  seek  an  asylum 
with  her.  ITiey  are  welcome  to  any  thing  they  can  buy,  while  they 
stay,  and  may  go  back  when  they  can,  but  not  with  the  aid  of  ber 
ships,  soldiery  or  money. 

Nor  is  she  inclined  to  quarrel  with  her  somewhat  impeitinent  and 
belligerent  otfspriug,  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  She  baa  had  oppor- 
'  tunities  when,  in  the  olden  time,  it  would  have  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  appeased  afiront«d  honor  with  fire  and  sword.  There 
have  been  Aroostook  on  the  east,  and  Oregon  on  the  west ;  thera 
bave  been  commotions  in  her  provinces,  planned  and  fomented  by 
demagogues  beyond  ber  jurisdiction,  but  she  preferred  to  negotiate 
rather  than  ligbt,  and  remonstrance  instead  of  retaliation.  She  knew 
that  the  bombardment  of  Now  York  or  Boston  would  not  advance 
ber  system  of  free  trade,  and  that  she  could  not  make  markets  for  her 

of  Sir  Joaiub  Cbild,  the  uhle  manager  of  tho  aff^n  of  the  compan;  u,  homa, 
during  psTt  of  thu  raigoB  of  Churlea  II.  and  JameB  IL 

Mr.  Vani,  the  tnuiBger  in  lodiu,  □□  beiog  oihoTled  "  to  act  vith  vigor,  Uid 
to  CHIT;  vhiileviir  instriKtiont  ho  migrht  receive  from  botne  iuto  Immedlsta 
efl««t,"  uiswerBd,  '■  that  he  shoold  eudoivoi  to  Koquit  him»elf  with  intepril?' 
and  joatico,  aai  would  make  tho  laws  of  hie  coimtry  the  iuJd  of  hia  conduct. " 
Sir  JoRiah  Child  replied,  and  "told  Mr.  Vaui  rounill;,  thnl  ht  expected  AU  or- 
ders were  to  be  hU  mlei,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  vhich  were  a  heap  oT 
nouseaao,  eompiied  b;  ■  l^w  ignorant  couutry  genUenieD,  who  hardly  koew  hoir 
to  Qiako  Ibwi  for  the  good  governincTil  of  thnir  own  private  fkmilie*,  much  IcM 
Tor  the  rcgulaljug  of  companies  and  foreign  commerce." 
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productions  by  destroying  or  ill-treating  the  consumers.  Any  tran- 
sient satisfaction  was  a  small  consideration,  when  weighed  with  its 
consequences,  and  the  long  years  of  hostile  feeling  which  would  ensue 
from  mutually  inflicted  injuries. 

The  patience  and  good-will  she  manifested,  were  no  indications  of 
doubt  or  weakness.  Her  old  age  is  not  one  of  decrepitude,  and  there 
is  no  want  of  vigor  in  the  arm  that  has  sustained  or  controlled  Eu- 
rope. Her  strength  has  never  been  greater  than  it  now  is,  and  the 
consciousness  of  her  power  can  well  enable  her  to  be  generous.  She 
need  not  fear  what  may  be  said  of  her,  for  her  past  history  shows 
what  she  has  done,  and  her  present  resources  what  she  can  do.  But 
she  has  tried  glory  in  all  its  phases,  and  has  found  that  it  does  not 
pay.  The  truth  has  dawned  on  her,  that  negotiation  is  more  avail- 
able than  military  tactics,  and  that  protocols  are  more  efficient  than 
grape  and  canister ;  that  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  conquers  by  for- 
bearance, and  that  it  is  sage  economy  to  save  her  powder,  and  sel^ 
her  piece  goods. 

There  is,  however,  method  in  her  generosity,  and  it  expands  or  con 
tracts  with  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  impulsive  in  it ;  for  it 
considers  well  the  influence  it  may  have  on  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham, and  it  does  not  commit  itself  if  there  is  danger  of  interrupting 
the  shuttle,  or  reducing  the  furnace  fire.  Nor  is  the  star  of  peace  in 
the  ascendant,  when  the  application  of  cannon-shot  can  best  serve  her 
merchant  ships  abroad,  or  her  manu£isu;tories  at  home.  It  was  ex- 
pedient that  her  India  opium  should  continue  to  enter  China,  for 
Sycee  silver  was  a  very  comfortable  thing  to  assist  her  in  her  projects 
of  annexation  up  the  Indus  and  Irawadi,  and  along  the  GhaubB  of  the 
Himalaya.  Her  experience  had  informed  her  that  she  made  rather 
an  indiflerent  figure  with  Chinese  diplomacy ;  that,  by  talking  and 
writing,  she  would  get  nothing  but  cool  contempt,  enveloped  in  most 
courteous  phraseology ;  that  oriental  metaphor  was  an  overmatch  for 
her  ^  distinguished  consideration,"  and  that  she  and  her  opponent 
might  travel,  on  forever,  like  parallel  lines  of  geometry,  "being  every- 
where equidistant,  and  having  no  inclination  to  each  other."  This 
was  a  decided  case  where  something  could  be  made  by  hard  knocks, 
and  they  were  given  with  a  vigor  and  profusion  that  confounded  a 
people  unaccustomed  to  wholesale  butchery,  and  to  the  curious  con- 
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trivances  by  which  Chrislinns  maaage  to  get  rici  of  each  olher.  They 
CODcIaded,  therefore,  lo  smoke  opium.  But  their  eompliance  did  not 
preclude  an  ethical  commentary  on  tlie  purity  of  an  opemtioD,  which 
increases  the  revotiue  of  one  natioti  by  introducing  be^aiy  and 
idiocy  to  another. 

Eveu  unto  the  prfsent  day  do  the  followers  of  Confucius  ponder 
orer  this  strange  enigma,  and  the  obtusencss  of  their  pagan  compre- 
henaons  hua  hitherto  pKvent«d  them  from  discovering  the  consistency 
between  the  wobdb  of  the  British  missionary,  ani^  the  deeds  of  the 
British  soldier. 

Foairj  has  E^d — 


b 


"  A  time  there  wu,  eie  Engtsm 
When  every  rood  of  ground  a 


rieft  bagan. 


But  pliun  ptoee  has  not  condescended  to  enlighten  us  in  relation  to 
that  &ict,  and  it  might  puzzle  antiquarian  and  geographer  to  indicate 
the  precise  when  and  where  of  that  desirable  consummation.  WhaU 
ever  may  have  been  the  state  of  things  under  the  patriarchal  ^ar- 
dianship  of  the  Druids,  is  a  matter  for  inquiry  and  conjecture.  But 
from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  define  the 
period  when  England  was  free  from  sorrow,  or  when  tlie  poet's  roodi- 
cum  of  real  property  sufficed  for  even  the  frugal  wants  of  our  fbre- 
fathers. 

There  have  been  good  times  for  some  in  the  mothcriand,  through 
all  her  destinies.  Tlie  Saxon  thane  enjoyed  himself  witliout  asking  if 
the  brasBH^Uar  galled  the  neck  of  bis  thrall ;  and  the  Nonnan  baron 
saw  no  grief  in  the  land,  when  i^bellion  did  not  call  him  to  the  sad- 
dle. There  are  good  times  still  for  wealth  sad  station.  The  lordly 
inheritor  of  a  hundred  thousiuid  acres  is  not  troubled  by  the  catgoca 
of  human  wretchedness  seeking  in  a  strange  land  the  "  rood  of 
ground"  denied  them  at  home.  Squalid  poverty  may  not  pass  the 
Park  gale,  and  the  moans  of  hunger  do  not  ruffle  the  tranquillity  that 
dwells  amid  the  old  ancestml  oaks.  The  cry  of  "  bread  or  blood,"  if 
ominous,  is  ^nt,  for  lack  of  food,  and  dies  away  at  the  tla^  of  bay- 
onet and  saber. 

But  things  have  changed  somewhat  in  EnglantL  Her  pulse,  now, 
is  to  be  felt  east  of  Temple  Bar.     The  noble  and  merchant  come  ti> 
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gether,  and  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  former  improve  by  the 
acquaintance.  There  is  a  solid,  tan^ble  availability  in  the  counting- 
house,  which  encourages  fortunes  leaning  toward  decay.  Bank- 
ruptcies are  not  confined  to  trade.  Aristocratic  names  get  into  the 
gazette,  and  the  auctioneer's  signal  hangs  over  the  armorial  escutcheon. 
The  west  end,  in  its  perplexity,  looks  imploringly  to  the  city,  and 
commerce  is,  at  least,  respected  for  its  results. 

Great  Britain  and  these  United  States  are  now  the  great  commer- 
cial nations  of  the,  earth,  and  the  intercourse  between  them  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  bond  that  unites  them.  It  has 
gradually  effaced  old  prejudices,  and  is  making  both  unmindful  of 
whatever  may  be  painful  in  the  past  There  was  war,  which  left  its 
desolating  impression,  not  merely  in  the  outward  sufierings  it  caused, 
which  could  find  alleviation  in  the  redeeming  fertility  of  determined 
will  and  inexhaustible  resources,  but  in  the  spirit  of  triumph  or  vexa- 
tion, which  fed  vain-glory,  or  brooded  over  anticipated  vengeance. 
Then,  as  a  calm  crept  over  the  troubled  waters,  came  the  cockney 
with  his  scrap-book,  to  note  down  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  to 
expose  the  misery  of  a  people  who  had  neither  king  nor  established 
church ;  who  could  not  be  made  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
privileged  orders,  and  did  not  sit  after  their  meridian  meal  over  a 
decoction  of  logwood. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  many  things  said  of  us  too  true  to  be  tol- 
erated, and  the  more  closely  we  were  fitted,  the  more  we  fretted.  It 
was  not  satisfactory  to  hear  that  we  had  imperfections,  and  we  were 
annoyed  that  the  impertinence  of  strangers  should  make  us  acquainted 
with  facts  we  were  not  likely  to  discover  ourselves.  But,  at  last. 
Bow  Bells  rang  out  all  the  changes,  and  the  raciness  degenerated  into 
tiresome  monotony.  We  became  too  common,  and  books  would  not 
sell.  Readers  came  and  judged  for  themselves ;  the  smoke  of  the 
steamer  clouded  our  harbors ;  the  London  newspaper  became  a  famil- 
iar thing,  and  was  placed  on  our  tables  with  the  regularity  of  an 
inland  mail.  Steam,  that  great  civilizer,  has  drawn  together  two 
nations,  whose  natural  and  enduring  alliance  is  on  a  nobler  foundation 
than  that  of  interest,  and  made  them  forget  trifling  distinctio'is  in  the 
great  characteristics  common  to  both. 
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The  commerce  of  Europe  has  received  an  impulse,  during  a  con- 
tinued peace,  that  has  had  an  effect  on  character  which  will  survive 
any  temporary  suspension,  and  produce  important  and  permanent 
consequences.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  every  obstacle,  and  to 
overcome  public  opinion  by  a  demonstration  of  its  capacity  to  sustain 
and  increase  national  prosperity.  It  recommenced  its  almost  arrested 
course  when  a  long  period  of  ceaseless  war  had  paralyzed  honest  in- 
dustry, and  every  energy  had  been  devoted  to  the  calling  that  was 
alone  thought  honorable.  The  path  to  distinction  was  over  the  neg- 
lected earth,  where  the  trampled  vineyard  and  uncultivated  corn-field 
told  of  violence  and  oppression.  Ambition  calculated  its  chances,  as 
it  bivouacked  in  the  unroofed  factory,  or  by  the  blackened  walls  of 
the  warehouse  riddled  by  balls.  Advancement  rose  with  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  joyous  youth  found  the  realization  of  hope,  as  it  grasped 
at  rank  or  ribbon  over  the  unburied  dead.  Fame,  honor,  glory,  the 
talismauic  words  with  which  crime  lures  folly,  left  their  mutilated 
victims  to  howl  out  their  agony  to  the  night  air ;  or  to  crawl,  with 
mingled  prayer  and  blasphemy,  within  such  shelter  of  church  ot 
mansion  as  shot  and  shell  had  spared  for  the  torn  fragments  and 
handiwork  of  Christian  men.  The  conscript  boy,  with  his  mother's 
tears  hardly  dry  on  his  cheek,  entered  on  the  game  of  empire.  The 
wand  of  the  magician  touched  him,  and  all  forgotten  stood  the  clay- 
walled  cottage,  with  his  young  sisters  mourning  for  the  lost  one  in 
their  desolate  home.  For  him,  the  past,  with  its  humble  recollections, 
had  no  charm  ;  but,  at  the  clang  of  tlie  trumpet  and  roll  of  the  drum, 
there  dawned  the  gorgeous  future,  offering  the  valued  gifts  of  earth 
for  the  cheapest  and  most  common  quality  of  earth's  children.  Bull- 
headed  bravery  was  the  solvent,  in  the  alchemic  process,  which  might 
transmute  the  knife  of  the  vine-dresser  into  a  jeweled  sceptre,  and  the 
l>easant's  frock  to  imperial  purple.  In  the  forced  march,  where  men 
dropped  dead  from  weariness;  by  the  watch-fire,  where  hunger 
gnawed,  and  comrades  struggled  and  fought  each  other  for  a  place  to 
thaw  their  limbs ;  in  the  day  of  combat,  over  the  pale,  upturned  faces 
of  those  who,  the  hour  ago,  shared  hopes  and  perils ;  still  floated  be- 
fore him  the  decoys  which  toled  him  on.  Through  the  blood-red 
cloud  of  war  there  sparkled  on  his  vision  the  cross  of  honor,  the  mar- 
shal's  baton,  the  kingly  crown.    The  wrecks  of  humanity  lay  thickly 
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strewed  along  the  black  track  of  conquest,  but  his  seared  heart  recked 
not  of  pillaged  towns  and  flaming  villages,  where  houseless  women 
and  starving  children  ODwered  over  ruins.  He  could  not  stop  in  his 
career  to  lament  over  its  essential  elements. 

This  phantom  of  military  glory  brooded  over  Europe.  All  nations 
were  attracted  by  the  glitter  that  concealed  its  spectral  form.  The 
youth,  whose  tastes  and  ^vishes  would  have  led  him  to  peaceful  occu- 
pations, dared  not  expose  his  tameness  to  the  derision  and  scorn  of 
his  companions.  He  must  forfeit  their  regard,  or  take  to  the  trade 
of  blood.  The  breath  of  life  was  in  broil  and  battle,  and  war  was 
looked  upon  as  a  thing  of  course,  which  was  neither  to  be  avoided 
nor  deplored. 

When  Basil  Hall  was  duped  at  the  Lop  Choo  Islands,  where  he 
was  made  to  believe,  by  his  waggish  friends,  that  they  had  neither 
weapons  nor  money,  and  that  punishments  were  unknown  to  them, 
he  unburdened  himself  of  his  marvelous  discovery  to  Napoleon,  at 
St  Helena.  "  What/*  said  the  emperor,  "  no  weapons  ?  You  mean, 
they  have  no  cannon,  no  muskets,  they  are  unacquainted  with  gun- 
powder ;  but  they  have  bows  and  arrows  I*^  "  No,  they  have  nothing 
of  the  kind."  "  They  have  certainly  spears  and  swords."  **  No,  they 
have  no  arms  whatever."  "  No  arms  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  soldier ; 
"why,  how  then  do  they  fight?"  The  credulous  sailor  doubtless 
heard  similar  expressions  of  astonishment  at  home,  when  he  related 
his  Arcadian  experiences.  The  Royal  Exchange  and  Leadenh all- 
street  would  shudder  at  the  notion  of  no  money,  and  there  would  be 
alarm  "  where  merchants  most  do  congregate,"  at  the  thought  of  such 
irregularity  in  the  order  of  the  universe.  And  how  stern  justice,  with 
uplifted  hands,  would  wonder  at  the  heathen  anomaly  of  no  punish- 
ments !  What  a  fearftil  precedent  for  the  good  old  system,  whose  at- 
tribute is  vengeance !  And  what  would  become  of  the  array  of  terror, 
by  which  the  machinery  of  criminal  law  is  kept  in  motion  ?  The  wig 
of  the  ermined  judge  would  tremble,  as,  with  bloodless  face,  he  should 
in  fancy  see  the  dreadful  innovation  upsetting  time-honored  usages, 
weakening  the  well-kept  memories  of  Tyburn,  and  destroying  the 
realities  of  Newgate ;  knocking  at  the  Old  Bailey  with  the  announce- 
ment, that  the  hangman's  occupation's  gone ;  that  the  convict-ship 
should  not  burden  ocean  with  its  load  of  shame  and  suffering ;  that 
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society  must  not  create  victims  for  its  on-a  sacrifices ;  that  neglect 
should  not  nurse  siu  and  sorrow  to  feed  its  revenge. 

The  exclamatioti  of  Napoleon  ctuue  flom  the  iinjiulse  of  one  who 
regarded  war  as  the  natural  state  of  being,  and  who  had  never  Lad 
time  to  look  on  men  as  other  than  niateiials  with  which  to  work 
militiuy  combinations.  His  life  liad  been  one  continued  effort  to 
extend  dominion  or  to  preserve  it,  and  the  n^p-essiont  of  othets,  or 
his  own,  had  given  him  faith  in  no  agent  but  the  sworJ.  Durina 
his  captirity,  when  he  calmly  looted  hack  on  hia  troubled  csr«ei^ 
and  spoicQ  with  a  philosophy  that  will  hereafter  contribute  lo  a  justi 
estimate  of  bis  character,  he  alluded  to  hi»  continental  system, 
measure  occasioned  by  war  and  t^mpoiary  expediency,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  stagnation  of  foreign  trade,  durinjf  his  reign,  aroae 
out  of  tlie  accidents  of  the  time,  and  would  have  been  reheved  by  t 
brief  interval  of  peace.  But  the  war  that  desolated  Europe  admitl«d 
no  calculations  for  the  advantage  of  mankind,  I'he  two  great  nationi 
wliich  led  the  desperate  conflict,  each  scorned  an  interval  of  camagt 
that  WHS  not  bought  by  the  humiliation  of  the  other.  Every  measnn 
adopted  seemed  iutende<l  to  provoke  retaliation,  and  the  only  moliva 
of  action  in  either  was  what  could  most  effectually  counteract  Hm 
advance  of  her  opponent  Humanity  was  lost  in  denunciaUoQ  and 
doom.  Deep  called  unto  deep,  not  in  low  murmurs,  but  with  t«mpe<t 
and  lashing  wave. 

TJiere  has  been  an  onward  and  upward  progress  in  Europe  during 
the  lost  thirty  years.  The  energy  that  was  devoted  lo  war  has  been 
turned  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  evil  pwsions  of  a  destructive  age 
have  given  way  to  a  spirit  that  has  courted  competition  only  in  tha 
benevolent  work  of  improvement.  Nations  are  forgetting  that  ihej 
have  met  as  foes ;  the  familiarity  of  commercial  intercouree  has  given 
Ihem  new  impulses,  and  taught  them  that  there  are  higher  glories 
than  those  of  the  battle-field.  The  time  has  past  when  language,  ot 
dress,  or  boundary-lines,  necessarily  mode  enemies,  and  men  of  vaiious 
ua^ons  now  meet  together  endeared  to  each  other  by  iheii 
the  facilities  which  contribute  to  their  giatificalioa.  The  atoty  of 
ancient  differences  can  be  discussed  with  Cidmness,  and  (he  pulse  is 
not  quickened  by  its  memories.  Old  jealousies  have  subsided  iu  th« 
communion  of  peaceful  oceupations,  and  those  who  once  encouraged 
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a  savage  hatred  that  extinguished  human  feeling,  now  find,  in  the 
amicable  relations  of  trade,  the  bond  of  union  and  sympathy  which 
arises  from  mutual  dependence.  Man  has  turned  his  ingenuity  to 
the  good  of  his  kind,  and  where  he  once  invented  rockets,  patented 
bomb-shells,  made  improvements  in  artillery,  and  wearied  his  brain 
to  discover  how  the  greatest  number  of  his  fellows  could  be  killed  in 
the  least  given  time,  he  directs  his  genius,  and  applies  his  science,  to 
the  advancement  and  wel&re  of  humanity.  He  makes  the  elements 
subservient  to  his  wishes,  and,  by  abridging  distances,  biings  races 
and  nations  into  friendly  neighborhood.  He  narrows  oceans  with 
the  steamship,  and,  binding  the  earth  with  bars  of  iron,  he  sends  his 
chariots  of  fire  on  their  errands  of  kindness. 

This  bringing  men  together  by  easiness  of  communication  has,  per- 
haps, contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  soflen  the  asperities  and 
allay  the  prejudices  nourished  by  years  of  hostility. 

The  great  Continental  Fairs  add  their  salutary  influence,  and  bring 
fi-om  every  quarter  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise. On  the  spot  where,  within  the  last  half  century,  all  Europe  in 
arms  contended  for  sovereignty,  the  manufacturer  and  trader  collect 
their  wares,  and  the  bookseller  his  volumes,  for  the  great  periodical 
gathering.  Where  German,  and  Muscovite,  and  Gaul  met  in  mortal 
conflict,  shouting  their  war-cries  in  streets  barricaded  with  dead  men, 
and  by  swollen  rivers,  crimsoned  with  life-blood, — the  sous  of  the 
combatants  assemble  in  tranquil  fellowship,  to  trafiSc  with  each 
other,  to  get  wisdom  fi'om  the  sad  history  of  the  past,  and  to  forget 
the  quarrels  of  their  fathers  in  the  kindly  courtesies  of  an  advanced 
civilization. 

This  taste  for  commerce  has  been  the  result  of  peace.  It  has  af- 
fected the  most  martial  people,  and  the  current  of  public  feeling  is 
now  utterly  opposed  to  war  for  national  aggrandizement,  or  for  the 
poor  bauble  called  glory.  It  may  be  waged  to  maintain  rights,  or  to 
destroy  them,  but  the  strife  is  between  kings  and  subjects,  and  the 
very  earnestness  of  the  latter  springs  from  the  determination  to  secure 
a  freedom  of  which  they  have  ascertained  the  value  in  their  industrial 
occupations.  The  prestige  of  militaiy  life  is  wearing  away,  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  has  found  that  honor  and  respecUibility  may  equally 
belong  to  all  professions. 
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The  prevalent  opinion  tliat  there  was  something  derogatory  in 
trade,  was  exemplified  in  a  distinguished  Biitish  statesman,  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  who  asserted,  in  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  Europe,  that  England  was  not  depetident  on  commerce.  This  was 
intended  as  an  oflfset  to  the  sneer  of  Napoleon  against  the  "  nation  of 
traders,"  and  arose  from  a  desire  to  "  sink  the  shop,"  before  the  plumed 
and  epauletted  array,  which  dazzled  and  bewildered  the  civilian  into 
an  ungrateful  forgetfulness  of  the  very  class,  without  whose  aid  empe- 
rors and  kings,  if  suffered  to  retain  power  at  all,  would  have  dwindled 
to  provincial  governors. 

Byron  said, 

"  If  commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  bndn ;" 

and  yet  he  himself  bravely  encountered  the  penl  by  trafficking  his 
own  verses  with  a  thrift  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  and  an  attention  to  detail  which  might  have  won  the  heart  of 
Tim  Linkinwater.  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  his  practice  refuted 
his  theory,  and  that  driving  a  sharp  bargain,  at  the  highest  market 
rates,  for  the  proceeds  of  his  genius,  resulted  in  no  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  his  acuteness,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  continued  to 
get  up  new  stock  in  trade,  indicated  that  his  own  cerebral  organ  had 
not  been  encumbered  by  previous  operations. 

As  a  voucher  for  the  intellectual  respectability  of  commerce,  refer- 
ence might  be  made  to  the  merchant  Solomon,  and  it  is  not  written 
that  his  wisdom  was  impaired  by  his  trade  to  Ophir,  or  his  gentility 
doubted  in  consequence  of  his  maritime  expeditions  to  Tarshish. 

The  commerce  of  our  own  country  is  coextensive  with  the  globe. 
We  are  thoroughly  a  mercantile  people.  We  have  vexed  questions 
of  tariff  and  free-trade ;  but,  whatever  are  our  opinions  on  them,  there 
can  be  no  one  opposed  to  the  just  maintenance  and  protection  of  what 
involves  the  interest  of  manufacturer  and  merchant,  and  gives  the 
farmer  an  inducement  to  labor  beyond  necessity,  by  offering  him 
means  to  dispose  of  his  surplus. 

All  classes,  with  us,  are  connected  with  commerce,  and  are  in  some 
way  interested  in  its  welfare.  There  is  gloom  over  society  when  the 
ship  stops  too  long  at  the  wharf,  and  the  prices  current  manifest  de- 
pression.    Anxiety  is  not  confined  to  faces  on  "  'change."    There  are 
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haggard  looks  among  laboring  men  wanting  work,  and  the  stillness 
in  the  shop  of  the  mechanic  denotes  the  state  of  ti*ade.  The  mill- 
wheel  groans  at  half  speed ;  the  mule  works  lazily ;  the  crowded 
warehouse  will  not  admit  another  yard,  and  the  stockholder  consoles 
himself  for  no  dividends,  by  abusing  government.  But  the  ship  has 
hauled  into  the  stream,  and  the  sailor  heaves  cheerily  at  the  anchor. 
The  merchant  moves  briskly,  and  looks  as  though  chancery  had  al- 
ways been  a  mythical  conception.  The  hard-featured  bank  smiles 
grimly  as  it  loosens  its  stringent  gripe,  and  the  original  phrase  of 
"  tightness  in  the  money  market"  is  dropped  for  a  season.  There  is 
stir  and  bustle  in  the  street ;  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  hammer  is 
heard  again ;  manufacturing  stock  looks  up  at  the  brokers'  board, 
and  the  government  is  not  so  very  bad,  after  all. 

The  American  merchant  is  a  type  of  this  restless,  adventurous^ 
onward  going  race  and  people.  He  sends  his  merchandise  all  over 
the  earth ;  stocks  every  market ;  makes  wants  that  he  may  supply 
them ;  covers  the  New  Zealander  with  Southern  cotton  woven  in 
Northern  looms ;  builds  blocks  of  stores  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ; 
swaps  with  the  Feejee  cannibal ;  sends  the  whale-ship  among  the 
icebergs  of  the  poles,  or  to  wander  in  solitary  seas,  till  the  log-book 
tells  the  tedious  sameness  of  years,  and  boys  become  men;  gives  the 
ice  of  a  northern  winter  to  the  torrid  zone,  piles  up  Fresh  Pond  on 
the  banks  of  the  Uoogly,  gladdens  the  sunny  savannahs  of  the 
dreamy  South,  and  makes  life  tolerable  in  the  bungalow  of  an  Indian 
jungle.  The  lakes  of  New  England  awake  to  life  by  the  rivers  of 
the  sultry  East,  and  the  antipodes  of  earth  come  in  contact  at  this 
"meeting  of  the  waters."  The  white  canvas  of  the  American  ship 
glances  in  every  nook  of  every  ocean.  Scarcely  has  the  slightest 
intimation  come  of  some  obscure,  unknown  comer  of  a  remote  sea, 
when  the  captain  is  consulting  his  charts,  in  full  career  for  the 
"  terra  incognita." 

The  Amencan  shipmaster  is  an  able  coadjutor  of  the  merchant. 
He  is  as  intelligent  in  trade  as  in  navigation,  and  combines  all  the 
requisites  of  seaman  and  commercial  agent.  He  serves  his  rough 
apprenticeship  in  the  forecastle,  and  enters  the  cabin  door  through 
many  a  hard  gale  and  weary  night-watch.  His  anxieties  commence 
with  his  promotion.   Responsibility  is  upon  him.   Life,  and  character, 
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and  fortune  depend  on  his  skill  and  vigilance.  He  mingles  with  men 
of  all  nations,  gathers  information  in  all  climes,  maintains  the  mari- 
time reputation  of  his  country,  and  shows  his  model  of  naval  archi- 
tecture wherever  there  is  sunshine  and  salt  sea.  He  has  books,  and 
he  reads  them.  He  hears  strange  languages,  and  he  learns  them.  His 
hours  of  leisure  are  given  to  cultivation,  and  prepare  him  for  well- 
earned  ease  and  respectability,  in  those  halcyon  days  to  come,  so 
earnestly  looked  for,  when  he  shall  hear  the  roaring  wind  and  pelting 
rain  about  his  rural  home,  and  shall  not  feel  called  upon  to  watch 
the  storm. 

What  has  commerce  done  for  the  world,  that  its  history  should  be 
explored,  its  philosophy  illustrated,  its  claim  advanced  among  the 
influences  which  impel  civilization  ? 

It  has  enabled  man  to  avail  himself  of  the  peculiarities  of  climate 
or  position,  to  make  that  division  of  labor  which  tends  to  equalise 
society,  to  distribute  the  productions  of  earth,  and  to  teach  the  benefit 
of  kindly  dependence.  It  unites  distant  branches  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, cultivates  the  relation  between  them,  encourages  an  interest  in 
each  other,  and  promotes  that  brotherly  feeling  which  is  the  strongest 
guaranty  of  permanent  friendship.  People  diflfering  in  creed,  in  lan- 
guage, in  dress,  in  customs,  are  brought  in  contact,  to  find  how  much 
there  is  universal  to  them  all,  and  to  improve  their  condition  by  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  one  from  the  abundance  of  the  other.  The 
friendly  intercourse  created  by  commerce  is  slowly  but  surely  revo- 
lutionizing the  earth.  There  was  a  time  when  men  met  only  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  there  was  but  one  name  for  stranger  and  enemy. 
Now,  wherever  a  ship  can  float,  the  various  emblems  of  sovereignty 
intermingle  in  harmony,  and  the  sons  of  commerce,  the  wide  world 
through,  in  consulting  their  own  interests,  advance  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  peace. 

In  looking  for  the  mighty  influences  that  control  the  progress  of 
the  human  race,  the  vision  of  man  ranges  within  the  scope  of  his  own 
ephemeral  existence,  and  he  censures  the  justice  which  is  stead&stly 
pursuing  its  course  through  the  countless  ages.  We  turn  away  be- 
wildered by  the  calamities  which  extinguish  nationality  in  blood,  and 
give  to  the  iron  hand  fetters  forged  for  the  patriot    Let  him  who 
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desponds  for  humanity,  and  mourns  for  faith  misplaced,  for  hopes  be- 
trayed, for  expectations  unrealized,  look  back.  Has  revolution  and 
change  done  nothing  ?  Is  there  no  advance  from  kingly  prerogative 
and  priestly  intolerance ;  no  improvement  on  feudal  tenure  ?  The 
end  is  not  yet  Let  the  downcast  be  cheered,  for  the  Eternal  Eight 
watches  over  all,  and  it  moves  onward,  to  overcome  in  its  good  time. 
Among  the  great  agencies  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God  works 
out  the  problem  of  human  destiny,  the  subject  on  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed you  will  be  acknowledged,  whenever  its  philosophical  history 
shall  be  written. 

In  commencing,  it  was  intimated  that  the  Merchant  has  sometimes 
claims  to  scholarship.  The  proposition  may  be  reversed,  and  we  may 
inquire  whether  the  scholar  would  not  occasionally  consult  his  own 
welfere,  by  adopting  an  active  pursuit,  in  which  he  might  become 
distinguished,  instead  of  clinging  to  mediocrity  in  a  high  profession 
simply  because  he  has  received  a  degree  from  a  university,  and  fears 
that  he  might  full  from  Brahmin  to  Pariah,  and  lose  caste  in  the 
descent  There  is  an  aristocracy  of  letters,  and  it  can  not  only  be 
borne,  but  regarded  with  reverence,  when  its  claims  are  founded  on 
intellectual  superiority,  or  acquisition  of  knowledge  sui-paasing  that  of 
ordinary  men.  But  the  pride  that  can  not  read  its  diploma  without 
the  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  should  not  be  offended  at  the 
suggestion,  that  there  are  other  roads  to  success  than  through  the 
Court  Room,  Hospital,  or  Divinity  School.  There  is  esteem,  respect, 
veneration,  for  the  profound,  conscientious  lawyer,  the  skillful,  scien- 
tific physician,  and  the  fearless,  truth-telling  minister  of  God.  They 
are  "  all,  all  honorable  men ;"  no  earthly  position  can  be  higher,  no 
sphere  of  usefulness  more  extensive.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  adopt 
a  profession,  merely  because  it  is  considered  respectable ;  to  be  a  nui- 
sance in  an  unswept  chamber,  garnished  with  dusty  newspapers,  and 
a  few  dog-eared,  bilious  looking  volumes,  where  the  gaunt  spider 
holds  undisturbed  possession,  no  fratricidal  hand  ejecling  him  from 
his  cobweb  office,  for  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  oc- 
cupants, and  they  practice  in  company,  with  that  bond  of  sympathy 
which  arises  from  kindred  employment;  or,  to  become  copartner 
with  death,  as  the  sulky  rattles  and  squeaks  on  the  highway,  with 
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barely  acquii'ciue at  ecough  in  it  U>  pasa  for  doctor,  reputation  de^' 
pending  on  Bome  happy  blunder,  in  the  couree  of  a  seiies  of  experi' 
meats  inslitutod  on  the  ground  that  there  ie  luck  in  many  trials ;  ot 
to  drag  heavily  along,  where  tbe  spirit  is  weak  and  the  tlesh  is  nn- 
wiUisg,  the  six  days'  task,  a  labor  of  desperation,  reluctantly  worried 
through,  that  there  may  be  much  endurance  on  the  seveuih. 

"  Ex  qQOvii  ligua,  DOQ  at  Moruimiu," 

The  common  notion  that  a  collegiate  educntioD  is  a  preparation  for 
B  learned  profession  alone,  has  spoiled  many  a  good  oarpeoter,  done 
great  injustice  to  the  aledge  iLnd  anvil,  and  committed  fraud  on  the 
oorn  and  potato  field.  It  turns  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  leather  apron, 
sustains  Rob  Roy's  opimon  of  weavers  Bud  Bpiaours,  looks  supercil- 
iously on  trade,  aud  has  an  unqualified  repugnaucu  fur  every  ihing 
that  requires  the  labor  of  hands  as  well  as  head.  It  keeps  up  the 
absmKlity,  that  tbe  farmer's  son  should  not  return  to  tlie  plovr,  that 
the  young  mechanic  must  not  again  wield  the  hammer,  aud  that  four 
yeata  we  lost,  when  (he  graduate  finds  hanself  over  the  morehanl'a 
Letter-book,  instead  of  Blackatoue's  CommenUiiea ;  aa  though  odu- 
(lation  could  not  be  useful  out  of  an  allotted  line,  sod  would  not  com- 
penaste  its  possessor,  whether  tbe  sign  over  his  door,  proclainifi  him 
shoemaker  or  attorney  at  law. 

He  is  wise  who,  discovering  for  what  he  is  qualified,  dares  do  what 
he  feels  he  vatt  do  well.  What  matters  it  that  a  strip  of  parchment 
attests  hia  prescriptive  claim  to  scholastic  bouoi^  and  a  college  cata- 
logue wafts  his  name  to  posterity  !  If  he  has  a  genius  for  making 
shoes,  or  laying  stone  wall,  let  him  make  shoes,  or  lay  stone  wall. 
Either  is  as  honorable  as  filling  writs,  prescribing  doses,  or  writing 
sermons  because  Sunday  is  coining. 

Experience  lells  us  that  power  does  not  grow  from  abstraction ; 
thatiufiuence  is  nut  dependent  on  place.  Every  vill^p  luis  itsC^sar. 
He  may  be  tlie  manufacturer,  the  store  or  tavern  keeper,  or  the  stage- 
driver;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the  lawyer,  or  the  doctor,  uot 
otlun  now,  tlie  minister.  He  is.  generally,  the  man  of  acHoti,  recom- 
mended, not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  what  he  does.  Ue  may  be 
distinguished  for  building  cotton  or  saw  uiills,  contiihiiling  to  public 
wants,  driving  fuur  in  baud,  or  for  possessing  tbe  retpiisiiea  of  royalty 
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at  the  commencemeDt  of  that  institution,  and  being  good  at  rough 
and  tumble.  If  his  opinions  are  practical,  they  are  quoted,  and  he 
is  an  oracle,  if  his  words  are  confirmed  by  his  deeds.  ThB  boys  pro- 
nounce him  famous,  and  the  matter  is  settled  beyond  appeal ;  im- 
mortality is  secured  to  him,  and  his  name  may,  possibly,  live  for  two 
generations.  Their  admiration  is  given  to  the  strongest  points  of 
character,  which  are  so  indelibly  engraven  on  their  memories,  that, 
when  they  become  men,  they  think  the  race  has  degenerated ;  for 
they  never  meet,  in  after-life,  any  one  who  comes  up  to  their  young 
ideal,  so  completely  filled  by  the  great  man  of  their  birth-place.  In- 
deed, the  charm  of  first  impressions  ^ves  a  regard  for  the  minutest 
things  of  the  past,  never  to  be  renewed  in  later  years,  and  makes  us, 
unconsciously,  unjust  to  the  present  The  sports  of  childhood  appear 
to  have  descended  to  unequal  hands,  and  skill  and  vigor  to  have 
dwindled  away.  Boys  do  not  seem  to  run  as  fast,  swim  as  far,  or 
skate  as  dexterously  as  formerly.  The  games  of  ball  and  marbles, 
like  painting  on  glass,  are,  to  be  sure,  continued,  but  the  glory  has 
departed.  It  is  well  for  the  village  hero  if  he  wears  his  laurels  con- 
tentedly, and  does  not  seek  for  more  extended  homage.  He  is  as 
important,  in  his  limited  arena,  as  though  his  reign  spread  over  em- 
pires, and  the  trumpet  of  fame,  as  it  echoes  around  his  home,  may 
fall  with  more  harmony  on  his  ear,  than  though  its  thrilling  tones, 
shook  the  nations.  But  if  his  ambition  leads  him  to  a  wider  range, 
and  he  looks  for  supremacy  where  men  mingle  in  masses,  he  finds 
the  thermometer  of  distinction  difierently  graduated,  and  he  sinks  to 
zero.  Greatness  is  relative.  There  is  another  standard.  Compet- 
itors abler  than  himself  are  ^^  as  plenty  as  blackberries,"  and  he  may 
read  the  fable  of  the  tilting  match  between  the  vessels  of  iron  and  of 
clay,  and  make  the  application. 

It  is  a  common  complaint,  perpetually  reiterated,  that  the  occupa- 
tions of  life  are  filled  to  overflowing ;  that  the  avenues  to  wealth  or 
distinction  are  sa  crowded  with  competitors,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
endaavor  to  make  way  in  the  dense  and  jostling  masses.  This  de- 
sponding wail  was  doubtless  heard  when  the  young  earth  had  scarcely 
commenced  her  career  of  glory,  and  it  will  be  dolefully  repeated  by 
future  generations  to  the  end  of  time.     Long  before  Cheops  had 
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planted  the  biisement  slooe  of  his  pyr.imid,  irhen  Spfiinx  nnd  Coloaai 
bad  not  yot  been  fashioned  into  liieir  huge  exiatencc,  aud  the  un> 
touchwi  qunny  had  given  out  neither  temple  nor  moimmenl,  tho 
^oung  Egyptian,  as  he  looked  along  the  Nile,  may  have  mourned  that 
he  'was  bora  too  late.  Fate  bad  done  him  injustice  in  withholding 
his  individuiil  being  till  the  destinies  of  man  were  accomplished. 
His  imagination  vanned  at  what  he  might  bave  been,  bad  bia 
cbanues  been  commensurate  with  his  merits ;  but  what  remained  for 
him  now  in  this  worn-out,  battered,  used-up  hulk  of  a  worid,  but  to 
aorrow  for  the  good  old  times,  which  had  exhausted  all  resources  ! 

The  Roman  youth,  as  be  assumed  the  "  toga  virilU"  and,  in  all 
the  consciousness  of  newly-acquired  dignity,  folded  about  him  bia 
frosb  iosiguia  of  manhood,  thought  that  it  should  bave  been  put  on 
some  centuries  earlier.  Standing  amid  memorials  of  past  glories^ 
where  arch  and  column  told  of  triumphs  which  had  secured  boundlesB 
dominion,  he  felt  that  nothing  was  left  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius, 
or  the  eneigies  of  his  enterprise.  He  saw,  sculptured  on  frieze  and 
vchitrave,  the  subjugation  of  many  a  nation,  and  strange  garbfi  and 
foreign  tongues  swarmed  aud  sounded  around  him,  as  llie  victims  of 
hU  lands  were  summoned  to  a  common  captivity.  The  black  cliil- 
dren  of  the  sun  were  (here,  from  beyond  the  burning  sands  of  tho 
desert,  and  tlie  unshorn,  fiir-clad  barbarian  of  the  nonli,  evi>n  while 
the  ravens  were  gathering  in  the  bulls  of  Odin  for  their  "  full  swoop," 
The  recesses  of  Asia  gnve  up  the  swarthy  Indian,  and  from  tha 
"  Ultima  Thute"  came  the  blue-eyed  Briton.  All  were  mingled  in 
the  same  sad  doom,  at  the  bidding  of  the  universal  master.  What 
was  left,  for  ambition  I  Conquest  bad  consumed  itself,  the  march  of 
llic  legion  was  stayed,  and  the  domesticated  eagle  crouched  among 
the  household  gods. 

The  mournful  liunentation  of  anti<juily  hna  not  been  weakened  in 
its  transmission,  and  it  is  not  more  reasonable  now  than  when  it 
groaned  by  the  Nile  aud  Tiber,  There  is  always  room  enough  in 
the  world,  and  work  waiting  for  willing  hands.  The  clmrm  that 
conquers  obstacle  and  commands  success,  is  strong  Will  and  strong 
Work.  Application  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  genius.  The  laboriona 
scholar,  the  diligent  merchant,  the  industrious  mechanic,  tho  hard- 
working farmer,  nro  thriving  men,  and  take  rank  in  the  world,  while 
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genius,  by  itself,  lies  in  idle  admiration  of  a  fame  that  is  ever  prospec- 
tive. The  hare  sleeps  or  amuses  himself  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
tortoise  wins  the  race. 

Even  the  gold  of  California  requires  hard  work.  It  can  not  be  had 
for  the  gathering,  nor  is  it  to  be  coaxed  out  with  kid  gloves.  The 
patents  of  nobility,  on  the  Sacramento,  are  the  hard  hand  and  the  sun- 
burned face  of  the  laboring  man. 

Genius  will,  alone,  do  but  little  in  this  matter-of-fact,  utilitarian, 
hard-working  world.  He  who  would  master  circumstances  must 
come  down  from  the  clouds,  and  bend  to  unremitting  toil.  To  few  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  given  an  exception  fix)m  the  common  doom. 

"  The  poet's  eyo,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
May  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven,^ 

and  yet,  in  all  that  space,  encounter  nothing  but  air  too  impalpable 
to  be  wrought  into  a  local  habitation  or  a  name.  His  suspended  pen 
may  wait  in  vain  for  the  inspiration  that  is  to  hnng  immortality,  and 
when,  at  last,  it  descends  on  the  expectant  foolscap,  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  to  chronicle  rhymes  which  shall  jingle  for  a  day  in  some  weekly 
newspaper.  He  who  draws  on  genius  alone,  is  oftentimes  answei'ed 
by — no  funds ;  his  drafts  are  unexpectedly  protested,  and  he  finds 
himself  bankrupt,  even  while  unlimited  wealth  seems  glittering 
around  him. 

It  is  not  revealed  how  much  of  the  celebrity  of  gifted  men  has  been 
dependent  on  "  hard  digging."  The  rough  draughts  of  inspiration  are 
not  printed ;  the  pen-crossings,  those  modernized  marks  of  the  in- 
verted stylum^  curl  up  chimney.  There  liiay  have  been  much  per- 
plexity before  smooth  verses,  which  fall  so  harmoniously  on  the  ear, 
were  tortured  into  existence  ,.  many  a  trial,  before  the  splendid  figure 
could  be  hammered  into  shape  : 


**  in  vereu  faciendo 


Bsepe  capat  scaberet,  vivos  et  roderet  nngnes.'^ 

The  wondrous  efforts  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  art  have  something 
in  them  besides  genius.  The  ti'ansfigured  divinity  of  Raphael,  and 
the  walls  covered  over  by  a  pencil  which  seems  to  have  been  dipped 
in  sunbeams,  are  records  not  only  of  the  mind  that  could  image  to 
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itself  tliose  creations,  but  of  die  intense  study  wLich,  it  is  known,  be 
devoted  to  tbe  elements  of  bis  art.  Sot  by  sudden  flashes  OHme  the 
graceful  proportions,  wbicL  give  aucb  exceeding  besuly  to  bis  works. 
Genius  trusted  not  to  itself  aione,  but  gatliered  from  science  illus- 
trated in  the  anatomical  room,  aud  from  untiring  ooutempUtion  at 
dead  and  living  model,  every  auxiliary  that  could  contiibute  to  ex- 
cellence. 

When  Michael  Angelo  hewed  out  his  tbonght  in  marUe,  or  per- 
■oimted,  in  fresco,  the  nwful  conceptions  of  the  bard  he  loved  so  well, 
pving  material  form  to  more  than  the  ideal  of  Panto,  he  produced 
the  result  of  prolbund  meditation  miu^rled  with  the  severest  applica- 
tion to  the  acquirement  of  all  knowledge  that  could  aid  his  unri- 
valed power. 

The  examples  before  us  bid  us  work,  and  the  changing  present 
offers  ample  opportunity.  Around  us,  everywhere,  the  now  orowdi 
aside  the  old,  Improvoinent  steps  by  seeming  perfection.  Discovery 
upsets  theories  nud  clouds  over  established  systems.  The  usages  of 
our  boyhood  become  matters  of  tradition,  for  the  amusement  of  oiii 
children.  Inoovatlou  rises  on  the  site  of  homes  reverenced  for  early 
BModation.  Tbe  school-books  we  used  are  no  longer  respected,  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  quote  tbe  auth  oritica  of  our  college  days.  Science  can  , 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  tbe  names  of  publications,  qualifying  or  ab- 
rt^atiug  the  pnsL  Mauhinery  becomes  old  iron,  as  its  upstart  suo- 
cessor  usurps  its  place.  The  dew  ship  dafihes  scornfully  by  the  naval 
prodigy  of  last  year,  and  the  steamer  laughs  at  ibem  both.  The  rail- 
road engine,  as  it  rushes  by  the  crumbling  bariks  of  tbe  canal, 
scream.1  out  its  mockeiy  at  the  barge,  rotting  piecemeal.  Tbe  astnm- 
omer  builds  up  his  hypothesis,  and  is  comtbrdng  himself  among  the 
nebuls,  when  invention  comes  to  the  rescue ;  tbe  gigantic  telescope 
points  upward,  aud,  lo  I  the  raw  material  of  which  worlds  are  immu- 
factured,  becomes  the  centers  of  systems  blaung  iu  tlie  iufiuite  heav-  < 
enSf  and  the  defeated  theorizer  retreats  iuto  space,  with  his  specula- 
tion, to  be  again  routed,  when  human  ingenuity  shall  admit  its  one 
hair-breadth  further  into  creation. 

The  powers  of  man  have  not  been  exhausted.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  him  that  can  not  be  better  done.  There  is  no  effort  of  ad- 
ence  or  art  that  may  not  be  exceeded  ;  no  depth  of  philosophy  tbst 
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can  not  be  deeper  sounded ;  no  flight  of  imagination  that  may  not  be 
passed  by  strong  and  soaring  wing. 

All  nature  is  fiill  of  unknown  things.  Earth,  air,  water,  the  fath- 
omless ocean,  the  limitless  sky,  lie  almost  untouched  before  us.  The 
chances  of  our  predecessors  have  not  been  greater  than  those  which 
remain  for  our  successors.  What  has  hitherto  given  prosperity  and 
distinction,  has  not  been  more  open  to  others  than  to  us ;  to  no  one, 
past  or  present,  more  than  to  the  young  man  who  shall  leave  college 
to-morrow. 

Sit  not  with  folded  hands,  calling  on  Hercules.  Thine  own  arm  is 
the  demi-god.  It  was  given  to  thee  to  help  thyself.  Go  forth  into 
the  world  trustful,  but  fearless.  Exalt  thine  adopted  profession,  nor 
vainly  hope  that  its  name  alone  will  exalt  thee.  Look  on  labor  as 
honorable,  and  dignify  the  task  before  thee,  whether  it  be  in  the 
study,  oflBce,  counting-room,  workshop,  or  furrowed  field.  There  is 
an  equality  in  all,  and  the  resolute  will  and  pure  heart  may  ennoble 
either. 

But  no  duty  requires  thee  to  shut  out  beauty,  or  to  neglect  the  in- 
fluences that  may  unite  thee  with  heaven. 

The  wonders  of  art  will  humanize  thy  calling.  The  true  poet 
may  make  thee  a  better  man,  and  unknown  feelings  w^ill  well  up 
within  thee,  where  the  painter^s  soul  glows  on  canvas,  and  the  almost 
breathing  marble  stands  a  glorious  monument  of  the  statuary^s  skill 

Nature,  too,  will  speak  kindly  to  thee  from  field  and  forest,  from 
hill  and  lake-side.  Go  into  gl^e  and  woodland,  by  the  waving  har- 
vest, and  the  bright  river  hurrying  to  the  sea.  Look  up  at  the  stars 
in  the  still  night.  'Listen  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  south  wind,  as  it 
whispers  with  the  pines.  Watch  the  pulsations  of  the  ocean,  as  they 
regularly  beat  on  the  sand.  Such  teachings  will  tell  thee  there  is 
consolation  in  the  struggles  of  this  life,  and  may  foreshadow  the 
repose  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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THOMAS  HANDASYD  PERKINS. 

Thomas  TTandasyd  Perkins  was  bom  in  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1764,  and  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Peck,  who  dealt  largely  in  furs  and  the 
importation  of  hats.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  who  died 
in  middle  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters,  most  of  them  very  young.  She 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  principles  and  remarkable  en- 
ergy, and  tmdertook  the  heavy  charge  thus  devolved  upon 
her  with  deep  solicitude  (as  appeared  from  a  subsequent 
reference  of  her  own  to  this  passage  of  her  life),  but  with 
firmness  and  ability.  She  appears  to  have  assumed  some 
part  of  the  business  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  George  Erving,  one  of  the  principal  merchants 
in  the  town.  Letters  from  Holland  are  remembered  which 
were  addressed  to  her  as  Mr,  Elizabeth  Perkins;  and 
when  her  eldest  son,  having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
went  some  years  afterward  to  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  established  himself,  he  sailed  from  Boston  in  a 
ship,  the  Beaver,  of  which  his  mother  was  part  owner,  and 
which  had  been  chartered  to  the  French  government  to 
transport  part  of  their  cavalry  to  Cape  Francois. 
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Tliis  estimable  lady  discliarged  her  duties  successfully, 
rearing  her  children  with  such  advantages  as  fitted  them 
for  stations  of  responsibility,  which  they  afterward  filled 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  her;  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  an  active  part  herself  with  the  charitable  associations 
of  the  town,  which  is  shown  by  acknowledgments  found 
among  her  papers  and  in  records  of  her  services  as  treas- 
urer and  otherwise,  from  those  with  whom  she  acted. 

On  her  decease,  in  1807,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  oflScers 
of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum  wear  a  badge  of  mourning 
for  the  term  of  seventy-one  days"  (corresponding  probably 
to  the  years  of  her  life),  "  in  token  of  their  high  considera- 
tion and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  of  iheir 
grateful  and  afiectionate  sense  of  her  liberal  and  essential 
patronage  as  a  founder  and  friend  of  the  institution."  She 
is  still  remembered  by  a  few  gentlemen,  sons  of  her  former 
neighbors  and  associates,  as  an  excellent  friend,  of  active 
benevolence,  and  as  a  lady  of  dignified,  but  frank  and  cor- 
dial manners. 

Numerous  descendants  of  hers,  under  various  names,  now 
move  in  difierent  walks  of  life  in  the  United  States,  in 
Europe,  and  Asia,  and  not  a  few  of  them  distinguished  for 
prosperity  and  the  wise  use  of  wealth,  and  for  intelligence 
and  refinement,  as  well  as  for  tlie  sound  principles  which 
she  inculcated  on  all. 

Tlie  success  of  several  of  the  branches  of  her  family  was 
essentially  promoted  by  the  energy  and  warm-hearted  sym- 
pathy of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  the  second 
son,  only  six  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  1771. 
Some  notice  of  one,  who  was  himself  an  eminent  merchant, 
and  in  reference  to  whom  it  may  be  said  that  both  his  father 
and  mother  were  merchants,  seems  to  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  a  conunercial  work. 

His  father  lived  in  Eing-street,  now  State-street,  where 
the  confiict  took  place  between  the  citizens  and  the  troopB, 
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called  afterward  the  "  Boston  massacre ;"  and  though  he 
was  little  more  than  five  years  old  at  that  time,  the  sight  of 
the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  blood  frozen  the  next  day  on 
the  street,  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  was  never 
obliterated.  The  troops  being  quartered  near  there,  many 
of  the  officers  were  afterward  visitors  in  his  mother's 
family. 

At  abont  seven  years  of  age  he  was  pnt  imder  the  care 
of  a  clergyman  of  great  respectability  at  Middleborough, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  and  was  afterward  at 
school  in  Boston,  until  intercourse  with  the  country  being 
stopped,  his  mother  retired  with  heV  family  to  Barnstable, 
where  she  resided  till  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the 
enemy.  His  grandfather,  Mr.  Peck,  remained  in  Boston 
through  the  siege,  but  was  near  being  sent  home  to  be  tried 
as  a  rebel  for  freedom  of  speech.  ' 

While  living  with  his  mother  at  Barnstable,  both  his  legs 
were  broken  by  an  unlucky  accident,  as  he  was  returning 
from  an  excursion  in  the  woods;  and  though  the  limbs 
were  well  set,  and  he  soon  recovered  the  use  of  them,  he 
occasionally  felt  the  eflfect  of  the  injury  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  even  in  advanced  age.  There,  too,  he  formed  an 
early  and  close  friendship,  that  remained  unbroken  for 
nearly  eighty  years,  until  terminated  by  death,*with  one  of 
his  companions  whom  he  had  saved  from  drowning — the 
late  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  Harmon  Gray 
Otis,  nephew  of  the  revolutionary  patriot. 

Some  time  after  the  return  of  the  family  to  town,  his 
mother  decided  on  gi^^ng  him  a  collegiate  education,  and 
he  was  sent,  with  other  boys  from  Boston — one  of  them  was 
the  Hon.  John  "Wells,  now  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Harvard — to  an  instructor  at  Hingham,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shute, 
noted  for  his  success  in  preparing  lads  for  college.  After 
residing  there  three  years,  and  being  prepared  for  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  so  reluctant  to  enter  college,  that  it  was 
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decided  that  he  shoiild  go  into  a  counting-honee.  He  was 
Btrongly  ittcliued  by  teinperament  to  active  life.  Vigorom 
and  bold,  with  a  frame  peculiarly  fitted  for  endurance, 
■which  was  afterward  developed  in  fine  pi-oportiom  for 
strength  and  beauty  iu  manhood,  he  saw  less  to  attract  him 
in  the  life  of  a  student  than  in  one  of  enterprise,  where  he 
might  indulge  a  love  of  adventin*e  and  eserciae  the  coup- 
age,  etjual  to  ahnoet  every  emergency,  wliich  characterized 
him.  He  was  placed  with  the  MessiB.  Shattuck,  then 
among  the  moat  active  merchants  of  Bfjston,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  he  was  twenty-one.  Long  afterward  he 
recurred  to  tJiis  decision  with  regret  lor  having  relinquished 
Buch  a  privilege,  and  in  advanced  age  repeatedly  said  that, 
other  things  being  eqnal  (wliich  coiidition  he  repeated  em- 
phatically), he  should  prefer  for  commercial  pui-sruts  those 
who  had  received  the  moat  complete  education.  In  this 
opinion  he  seems  to  have  coincided  with  another  expe- 
rienced merchant,  who  once  gave  it  as  the  result  of  hii 
observation  in  a  long  life,  that  as  a  genera!  rule  applied  to 
the  whole  class  of  commercial  men,  of  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  proportion  fail,  those  had  suc- 
ceeded best  who  wore  the  best  edncated.  It  derives  con- 
firmation, too,  from  a  fact  generally  noticed,  botli  here  and 
in  Europe,  by  those  who  know  what  goes  on  in  the  public 
schools  where  lads  are  prepared  by  different  courses  of 
study  respectively,  either  for  college  or  for  mercantile  lite, 
as  their  fiieuds  prefer.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  elassi- 
eal  studies  for  most  of  the  week,  and  give  hut  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  to  other  pursuits,  are  generally  fonnd  to  be  well 
up  in  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.,  witli  those  who  bestow 
their  whole  time  on  such  branches. 

Without  underrating  the  importance  of  a  habit  of  atten- 
tion to  detail,  or  the  knowledge  of  minute  affairs  and  the 
qualities  of  merchandise,  which  may  be  acquired  by  early 
Hpprenticeship,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  men  of  high 
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culture  who  mean  to  effect  what  they  attempt,  show  great 
aptitude  for  the  minutiae,  as  well  as  for  the  general  scope 
of  any  new  business  which  they  "undertake,  and  that  intel- 
lect well  disciplined  has  considerable  advantages  in  com- 
parison with  routine. 

On  leaving  the  Messrs.  Shattuck  in  1785,  not  being  well, 
he  was  advised  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate,  and 
visited  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  James  Perkins,  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. From  there  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in 
some  memoranda  made  for  his  children  within  a  few  years 
past,  he  refers  to  this  visit  to  South  Carolina  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  As  I  had  taken  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Charleston  from  Gen. 
Lincohi  and  Gen.  Ejiox,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  de- 
fender of  Charleston  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  a  great  favorite,  it  gave  me  a  pleasant  inti*oduction 
into  the  best  society  imder  most  favorable  circumstances. 
As  the  inhabitants  who  have  large  plantations  spend  as 
much  of  their  time  on  them  as  the  climate  will  allow,  I  was 
an  inmate  in  several  of  their  families,  but  passed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  time  at  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fer- 
guson, who  had  several  rice  plantations  upon  which  he 
numbered  upward  of  800  slaves.  The  plantations  were  at 
a  place  called  Pon  Pan  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  was  Gen. 
Wm.  Washington,  who  was  a  nephew  of  President  W., 
and  during  the  war  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished gentleman.  There  was  fine  sport  with  the  gun — 
geese,  duck,  teal,  &c.,  being  in  great  abundance.  Every 
Saturday  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  met  at  a  hunt- 
ing stand  in  a  favorite  spot  for  deer,  hunted  in  the  morning, 
and  made  good  cheer  after  the  chase,  dining  in  the  woods, 
and  in  case  of  not  having  success  in  hunting,  always  se- 
curing a  succedaneum  in  the  form  of  ham,  chickens,  and 
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otlier  '  creature  comforts.'  The  Saturdays  were  real  red- 
letter  days;  and  I  could  name  twenty  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  on  such  occasions,  all  of  whom  have  long 
since  retired  behind  the  scenes." 

He  soon  afterward  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  his 
brother  in  St.  Domingo,  and  they  formed  a  house  there 
which  was  very  successful ;  but  finding  that  tlie  climate 
did  not  agree  with  his  health,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and 
for  some  time  attended  to  the  business  of  the  house  in  the 
United  States,  where  their  correspondence  was  extensive, 
his  younger  brother,  the  late  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  Esq., 
filling  his  place  in  the  firm. 

In  1788  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elliot,  only  daughter  of 
Simon  Elliot,  Esq.  It  was  a  union  entirely  of  aflection,  and 
lasted  for  more  than  sixty  years.  His  married  life  was  com- 
menced with  necessity  for  strict  economy ;  but  the  connec- 
tion pi'obably  gave  an  important  bias  to  his  commercial 
career,  as  it  led  to  intimacy  with  Oapt.  James  Magee,  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  had  made  one  voyage  to 
Canton.  He  soon  turned  his  attention  to  trade  with  China, 
and  sailed  from  Boston  in  February,  17S9,  as  suj^rcargo  of 
the  ship  Astraja,  belonging  to  E.  H.  Derby,  Esq.,  of  Salem, 
bound  to  Batavia  and  Canton,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Magee.  DiflScultics  were  encountered  and  inconveniences 
were  necessarilv  submitted  to  tlien  which  arc  avoided  now. 
Tlie  ship  was  not  coppered,  and  her  bottom  becoming  foul, 
they  made  a  long  passage  to  Batavia:  being  in  want  of 
water  before  arriving  there,  they  stopped  at  Mew  Island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  for  a  6Ui>ply.  Re- 
ferring to  the  voyage  and  this  incident  in  some  memoranda 
made  for  his  children  many  years  afterward,  he  says  : 

"  Tlie  casks  in  which  a  pait  of  om*  water  was  contained 
had  been  used  in  bringing  coflEee  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  although  burned  out,  and,  as  was  supposed, 
purified,  yet  the  water  put  in  them  was  most  disgusting. 
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The  waters  from  the  cascade  on  the  Java  shore  were,  of 
course,  duly  appreciated.  We  remained  in  this  beautiful 
bay  several  days.  There  were  at  the  time  I  speak  of  (now 
fifty-seven  years  since)  no  inhabitants  on  this  part  of  Java. 
I  went  on  shore  every  day,  and  in  one  of  my  excursions 
climbed  the  precipice  over  which  the  cascade  flowed,  to 
examine  its  source ;  and  from  what  we  learned  on  reaching 
Batavia,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  we  had  run  great 
hazard,  as  more  than  one  instance  had  occurred  of  persons 
visiting  the  same  spot  having  been  destroyed  by  tigers, 
who  were  slaking  their  thirst  in  this  beautiful  stream. 
Bats  of  great  size  were  seen  crossing  the  narrow  sti*ait 
which  divided  Mew  Island  from  Java,  and  returning  to- 
ward the  close  of  day  to  their  roosts  on  the  Java  side. 

"  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  fright  I  had  in 
crossing  a  creek,  the  bottom  of  which  was  hard,  about  knee 
deep,  and  but  a  few  yards  wide.  My  crossing  alarmed  half 
a  dozen  or  more  young  crocodiles  or  alligators,  which  were 
ftirther  up  the  stream  -than  where  I  was  crossing,  and  they 
came  down  upon  us  with  a  celerity  which  was  incon- 
ceivable. None  of  them  touched  either  my  servant  or 
myself,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  quite  as  much 
alarmed  as  we  were. 

"  No  boats  or  vessels  of  any  kind  came  into  the  bay  while 
we  lay  there.  Prince's  Island  was  in  sight;  but  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  a  bad  name,  were  otherwise  engaged, 
and  we  met  nothing  to  alarm  us.  The  pirates  from  Sumatra 
and  the  Eastern  Islands  made  frequent  attacks  on  vessels 
in  those  days,  even  so  far  to  the  west  as  the  Straits  of 
Sunda,  though  their  depredations  were  more  confined  to 
Banca  Straits  and  the  more  eastern  archipelago." 

That  part  of  Java  remains  uninhabited  now,  as  it  was  at 
the  time  which  he  thus  referred  to,  and  both  tigers  and 
anacondas  abound  there.  Quite  recently  a  botanist,  en- 
gaged in  making  collections  for  a  British  nobleman,  having 
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crossed  from  Mew  Island  to  the  Java  shore,  his  dog  sprang 
from  the  boat  as  it  touched  land,  and,  dashing  into  the 
woods,  was  immediately  seized  by  a  tiger,  as  his  master 
doubtless  would  have  been  if  he  had  entered  the  thicket 
first.  The  enormous  bats  here  mentioned  are  well  known 
to  naturalists.  It  is  said  that  coal  has  now  been  discov- 
ered in  that  vicinity,  which  may  lead  to  some  settlement 
there. 

Tliey  were  among  the  earliest  visitors  at  Batavia  from 
this  country,  and  were  treated  with  great  civility  by  the 
governor-general  and  others  in  authority,  but  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  dispose  of  the  cargo 
intended  for  that  place.  He  kept  a  journal  while  there, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  it  exhibit  some  obstructions 
in  business  and  deference  to  authority,  from  which  foreign- 
ers are  now  relieved. 

"  July  13, 1789.  At  five  o'clock  anchored  in  three  fath- 
oms water  in  the  harbor  of  Batavia,  where  we  saw  Capt 
Webb's  brig.  At  seven  the  captain  came  on  board,  and 
gave  us  the  most  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  afiairs 
at  the  place — of  the  prohibition  and  restrictions  on  trade, 
and  every  thing  else  which  could  serve  to  give  us  the 
dumps. 

"  14th.  At  eight  in  the  morning  took  Capt.  Webb  in  our 
boat  and  went  on  sliore.  The  entrance  of  the  canal  through 
which  we  pass  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship.  The 
appeai'ance  in  the  harbor  beautiful.  Canals,  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  through  the  city,  are  about  forty 
or  fifty  feet  wide.  The  water,  which  is  always  very  dirty, 
must  be  unhealthy.  They  are  continually  filled  with  boats, 
which  carry  up  and  down  cargoes. 

"  Tlie  variety  of  nations,  which  are  easily  to  be  known 
by  their  different  countenances,  astonishing.  Great  num- 
bei-8  of  Chinese.  Stopped  at  the  custom-house,  where  the 
ntimes  of  the  captain  and  myself  were  taken,  and  other 
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minntes  respecting  our  passage,  &c.  As  the  canal  is  dif 
ficult  to  pass  after  getting  to  this  place,  which  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  shore  and  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  we  took  a  coach,  which  was  provided  us  by  the 
Scribe  who  questioned  us,  and  with  whom  I  rode  to  the 
Shabendar's.  Keceived  with  civility  by  him,  but  discour- 
aged from  expecting  permission  to  sell.  Represented  our 
situation — the  encouragement  we  had  ever  met  with,  &c. 
He  told  us  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  serve 
us,  but  feared  we  should  not  succeed. 

"  Was  conducted  to  the  hotel,  where  all  strangers  are 
obliged  to  put  up.  Found  Blanchard,  who  speaks  of  his 
prospects  as  distressing.  Had  been  here  a  week  and  done 
nothing  but  petition. 

"  According  to  common  custom,  presented  a  petition 
through  the  Shabendar  for  permission  to  sell.  Waited 
upon  the  director-general,  for  whom  we  had  a  letter  from 

Mr.  L ,  his  nephew.    His  house  a  palace  ;  he  received 

us,  Dutchman-like,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  his  stockings 
half  down  his  legs ;  took  our  address,  and  told  us  we  should 
hear  from  him  again ;  think  he  will  be  of  service  to  us. 
Made  other  acquaintances  through  my  knowledge  of 
French,  and  endeavored  to  make  some  friends.  To-morrow 
the  council  sit,  when  our  fate  is  to  be  known. 

"  This  evening  the  British  ship  Vansittart  arrived,  and 
the  captain,  whose  name  is  Wilson,  with  his  second  mate, 
purser,  and  doctor,  came  on  shore.  Was  very  happy  to 
find  the  doctor  to  be  the  gentleman  for  whom  I  had  a 
letter,  and  whom  I  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Pitt, 
Indiaman ;  he  seems  to  merit  all  which  has  been  said  to 
me  of  him ;  feel  myself  drawn  toward  him  more  from  his 
being  a  countryman  than,  perhaps,  any  other  circumstance, 
on  so  short  an  acquaintance. 

"  Thursday,  15th.  Anxious  for  the  reception  the  petition 
may  meet.    At  ten  o'clock  Capt.  Wilson  and  I  went  with 
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the  Shabendar,  with  our  petitions,  to  the  council-chamber. 
After  walking  the  hall  a  long  time,  and  being  witness  to  a 
good  deal  of  pompous  parade,  was  introduced  to  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, where  the  members,  who  are  eight  in  number, 
were  seated  round  a  large  table  covered  with  silk  velvet, 
with  the  governor-general  as  president.  I  made  my  re- 
spects, and  presented  my  petition,  and  then  left  them  to 
take  another  stroll  in  the  hall,  till  the  Shabendar,  upon  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  once  more  introduced  us  to  the  great 
chamber,  when  Capt.  Wilson  had  liberty  to  land  his 
articles;  but  we,  poor,  despised  devils,  were  absolutely 
denied  the  liberty  of  selling  a  farthing's  worth.  Whatever 
I  thought  of  the  partiality,  I  very  respectfully  took  my 
leave,  but  determined  to  persevere,  and  after  much  dif- 
ficulty, got  leave  to  renew  our  petitions. 

"  16th.  Received  an  invitation  to  sup  with  the  director, 
where  we  were  superbly  entertained  and  met  much  com- 
pany. Many  speak  French;  represented  our  situation; 
music  at  supper. 

"  Friday,  17th.  Nothing  to  be  done  until  Monday,  when 
the  council  meet  again.  It  is  supposed  we  shall  not  have 
our  future  petition  acceded  to.    Making  interest. 

"  Sunday,  19th.  Dined  with  the  governor,  and  received 
civility;  an  elegant  place.  The  area,  where  we  dined, 
superb ;  and  the  prospect  round  it  not  to  be  exceeded. 
Passed  the  evening,  by  invitation,  at  the  director's,  where 
were  all  the  council  of  eight,  the  governor,  the  old  director- 
general,  and  other  grandees.  More  parade  than  before. 
Played  cards ;  custom  of  washing  before  and  after  dinner ; 
the  improvement  in  luxury ;  washing  in  rose-water ;  supper 
elegant — superbly  so;  huzzaing,  and  the  return  from  the 
owner  of  the  house  aft«r  any  complimentary  toast. 

"  I  wi-ote  a  petition  in  behalf  of  Blanchard  and  myself, 
and  had  it  translated  into  Dutch. 

"  Monday,  20th.  Dined  with  the  fiscal,  who  treated  us 
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with  good  fare ;  the  British  officers  there,  and  many  per- 
sons of  consequence. 

"Tuesday,  21st.  Supped  with  one  of  the  Edelheeren; 
every  thing  in  superb  style ;  the  same  company  as  before ; 
the  governor  there ;  he  does  not  honor  them  more  than 
(Hice  a  year  with  his  visits.  Twenty  ladies  at  table ;  their 
dress,  manners,  style  of  putting  up  the  hair — sitting  by 
themselves ;  toasts ;  huzzas ;  bouquets ;  rose-water ;  super- 
fluity of  every  thing  which  Europe  and  the  Indies  can  give. 

"  Gained  permission  to  sell." 

This  restriction  on  sales  by  foreigners  has  been  removed 
since  that  time,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  any  such 
^permission  now.  But  at  that  time  the  United  States  of 
America  were  little  known  or  regarded  in  that  distant  part 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  final  success 
which  the  young  merchant  thus  attained  with  the  despotic 
authorities  of  Batavia,  who  had  pointedly  and  formally  re- 
fused his  application  in  the  outset,  is  fairly  attributable  to 
personal  qualities  which  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
early  period,  and  were  characteristic  through  life.  Few 
men  could  exert  a  greater  influence  over  others  with  whom 
he  had  an  important  point  to  carry. 

His  notes,  on  various  subjects,  in  the  same  diary,  show 
careful  and  general  observation  : 

"  It  is  death  to  take  spices ;  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
having  received  notice  of  this  is  required,  so  that  one  can- 
not plead  ignorance.  The  Chinese  racked  on  the  wheel  for 
running  spices ;  yet  any  one  of  them  will  do  it,  bringing 
them  to  one's  chamber  in  small  quantities  of  20  or  30  lbs. 
The  Chinese  are  the  principal  husbandmen.  All  the  eastern 
nations  are  represented  here  in  greater  or  less  numbers — 
Armenians,  Moonnen,  &c.  Murders  frequent ;  Malays  re- 
vengeful and  cowardly,  taking  every  advantage  of  situa- 
tion, fearing  to  attack  a  man  openly,  and  even  afraid  to 
hold  a  pistol.    Gates  of  the  city ;  strict  regulations  respect- 
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ing  tlie  going  ont  and  coming  in  at  tbem.  Fonr  gates; 
walled  all  round — kept  in  gotid  repair ;  regnlarity  of  th« 
trees.  Chinese  live  in  the  eubnrLs,  and  obliged  to' 1m  out 
of  the  walla  before  night. 

"  Procured  two  birds  of  paradise ;  the  bird  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands ;  valuable  at  Bengal  and  on 
the  peninsula  of  India. 

"  Birds'  nests  at  Batavia  at  2,500  paper  dollars  the  peeul. 
The  birds  that  make  these  nests  are  shaped  like  tlie  swal- 
low, and  fly  with  the  same  velocity,  but  are  smaller. 
We  saw  numbci's  of  them  while  at  Mew  Island,  but  did 
not  know  them  to  be  the  same  at  the  time.  The  coa^t 
of  SuuMtra  givea  the  greatest  supply  of  them — called  the 
Salignare,  and  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Philippinea. 
They  always  lay  in  the  same  nest  unless  it  be  destroyed, 
and  will  keep  continually  rebuilding  when  theii-  nests  are 
taken  away;  late  method  of  ins\unng  good  nests  by  destroy- 
ing all  the  old  ones.  The  nests  are  formed  of  a  glutinous 
substance  found  in  tlie  water.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
the  inside  of  a  swallow's  nest,  and  some  of  them  almost 
transparent.  The  soup  made  of  them  is  very  palatable,  bat 
aa  it  is  dear,  it  is  not  often  met  with  ;  the  tild  nests  are  of  a 
black  cast,  and  not  near  so  valuable  as  the  white.  Tliere 
are  three  layers  or  thicknesses  in  the  nests,  which,  when 
separated,  appear  like  three  distinct  nests ;  the  fii'st  or  out- 
side layer  brings  the  luast  price,  increasing  to  the  inside, 
which  bears  the  amazing  price  abuvo  quoted. 

"  The  shark  fins  are  also  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for 
Boups,  and  to  many  are  very  palatable ;  bnt  to  me  they 
were  not  so. 

"  There  are  at  Batavia  nine  persona  who  bear  the  title  of 
Edelheer,  that  being  a  title  of  nobility  which  they  have 
assumed  to  tliomselves.  Among  these  nine  peisoua  is  in- 
chided  the  governor-general,  who  is  president  of  the  grand 
council  of  the  Indits,  the  other  seven  cuuncilors,  and  the 
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director-general  of  the  company,  whose  post  is  second  in 
the  settlement.  The  old  director  also,  who — ^being  far  ad- 
vanced in  years — resigned,  holds  this  dignity  of  Edelheer, 
and  has  the  same  attention  paid  to  him  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  rest  of  them.  Obeisance  is  ex- 
acted from  all  persons  without  distinction  in  one  form, 
which  has  much  disturbed  the  feelings  of  some  strangers 
who  were  not  used  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  inferiors 
of  any  one,  and  felt  much  galled  at  not  being  able  to  help 
themselves.  It  is  this :  the  carriage  of  an  Edelheer  is,  when 
in  the  city,  or  on  meeting  any  carriage  of  distinction,  pre- 
ceded by  two  running  footmen,  who  carry  each  a  baton  or 
cane,  with  a  brass  head  resembling  the  weight  used  with  a 
pair  of  steelyards,  and  of  an  extraordinary  size.  This  an- 
nounces the  carriage  which  follows  to  be  that  of  an  Edel- 
heer, when  the  other  carriage  must  drive  up  on  one  side 
the  way,  and  there  wait  until  his  greatness  has  passed. 
They  are  very  civil  in  returning  one  as  low  a  bow  as  is 
given  them.  When  no  carriage  of  distinction  is  on  the 
road,  and  the  Edelheer's  carriage  is  without  the  suburbs,  it 
is  known  by  those  canes  before  spoken  of,  being  projected 
from  the  back  part  of  the  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  cannot  but  be  seen.  There  is  a  heavy  fine  exacted  for 
passing  the  carriage  of  an  Edelheer  without  stopping. 

"  Some  time  since  there  was  an  East  India  Company's 
ship  at  Batavia,  the  captain  of  which  thinking  this  a  very 
great  indignity  offered  him,  upon  his  coachman's  attempt- 
ing to  stop  his  horses,  ordered  him  by  signs  to  go  on,  which 
order  not  being  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
the  captain  gave  him  a  very  severe  prick  with  his  sword. 
This  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  but  was  overlooked.  I 
think  it  did  no  great  honor  to  the  good  sense  of  the  captain, 
who  must  have  been  aware  that  the  poor  devil  who  drove 
him  knew  that  passing  the  Edelheer  would  be  attended  with 
disagreeable  consequences  to  himself,  which  should  have 
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alone  been  suflScient  to  have  prevented  the  captain  from 
wishing  it. 

"  The  captain  of  a  French  frigate  who  was  here  fell  npon 
a  much  more  eligible  plan,  and  one  which  succeeded  to 
admiration.  On  being  informed  that  his  coachman  would 
stop  on  meeting  one  of  the  Edelheeren,  he  determined  on 
endeavoring  to  overcome  by  civility  what  he  had  no  hopes 
of  averting  by  any  other  means.  He  had  directions  for 
distinguishing  the  carriage  of  an  Edelheer,  and  as  soon  as 
he  saw  one,  prepared  himself  for  descending  from  his  car- 
riage. As  soon  as  his  coachman  checked  his  horses,  he 
aliglited  from  his  coach,  and  made  his  respects  to  the  Edel- 
heer, who  could  do  no  less  than  dismount  fix)m  his  upon 
seeing  a  person  of  the  appearance  of  the  captain  thus  pay- 
ing him  his  respects ;  and  after  many  ceremonious  bows 
and  testimonies  of  civility,  .they  again  resumed  their  seats 
in  their  several  carriages.  This  piece  of  outstretched  po- 
liteness was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  some  trouble  to  the 
gentlemen  Edelheeren  during  the  captain's  stay  here,  which 
induced  them  to  send  an  order  to  the  hotel,  giving  leave  to 
the  coachman  of  the  French  captain  to  drive  on  without 
stopping  for  any  one  of  the  council,  or  indeed  of  the  Edel- 
heeren. 

"  In  private  companies  the  greatest  attention  and  studied 
politeness  is  shown  them,  and  they  always,  when  at  table, 
sit  opposite  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  divides  the 
table  lengthwise,  and  does  not,  like  the  host  with  us,  take 
his  seat  at  the  end.  They  have  a  privilege  of  passing  in 
and  out  of  the  several  gates  of  the  city  at  any  time  in  the 
day,  which  is  what  no  other  person  can  do,  as  there  are 
particular  hours  for  passing  and  repassing  the  different 
gates." 

These  dignitaries  and  the  troublesome  ceremonies  attend- 
ant on  their  rank  are  no  longer  known. 

"  There  is  at  Batavia  a  great  medley  of  inhabitants.   The 
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principal  persons  in  business,  after  the  Hollanders,  are  the 
Moormen.  Many  of  them  are  very  rich.  They  are  distin- 
gnished  by  a  peculiarity  of  dress  and  a  turban  on  the  head. 
They  wear  square-toed  shoes,  which  turn  up  and  terminate 
at  each  comer  in  a  kind  of  ear,  which  has  a  curious  ap- 
pearance. They  are  rather  slippers  than  shoes,  having  no 
quartere  or  straps  to  them.  In  some  respects  these  people 
exceed  any  set  of  men  whom  I  saw  while  at  Batavia :  they 
have  an  ease  of  address  and  an  air  of  good-breeding  which 
one  would  not  expect  to  find  in  their  countrymen.  In  their 
houses  they  are  coui*teous,  and  strive  to  make  one's  time 
agreeable  while  under  their  roofs.  They  are  the  best- 
shaped  of  any  of  the  eastern  nations  whom  I  observed 
while  there ;  their  complexion  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  aboriginals  of  America ;  their  features  regular  and  well 
set,  with  the  most  piercing  eye  of  any  people  I  ever  saw. 
Their  religion  is  Mahometanism.  They  caiTy  on  a  great 
trade  to  the  different  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  by 
their  traflSc  make  great  fortunes  ;  their  mode  of  saluting  is 
by  passing  the  right  hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  to  the  fore- 
head, and  at  the  same  time  bowing  the  head  with  a  most 
graceful  ease.  They  are,  with  the  Chinese,  the  great  money- 
changers. They  are  as  remarkably  quick  in  casting  and 
making  calculations,  without  any  assistance,  as  the  Chinese 
are  with  their  counters.  Some  of  these  people  support  as 
decent  carriages  as  any  in  the  place,  and  live  with  a  great 
degree  of  taste. 

"  They  all  chew  betel,  areka-nut,  and  chnnam.  This  has 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  teeth  black  and  shining,  like 
ebony.  They  esteem  it  healthful,  as  it  causes  expectora- 
tion in  a  greater  degree  than  tobacco.  This,  they  aver,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  their  country.  It  is,  however,  a 
filthy,  vile  practice  in  our  eyes,  excusable  in  some  degree 
in  the  men,  but  in  the  women  truly  disgusting.  I  never 
saw  any  European  gentleman  use  the  betel,  but  many  of 
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tlie  European  women  have  adopted  tlie  Latit  of  cliewinjt 
it,  and  havo  tlieir  mouths  crowded  with  it.  The  private 
secretarj-  of  the  council,  one  of  the  moat  genteel  men  at 
Batavia,  told  me  of  his  great  aversion  to  the  use  of  it  in 
women,  and  observed  that  his  wife  Iiad  so  great  an  attach- 
ment to  it,  that  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  were  not  snfiS- 
cient  to  wean  her  from  it.  She  was  quite  young,  not  mgre 
than  nineteen  or  twenty  at  the  extent.  Tljere  is  a  child  of 
seven  Qr  eight  years  of  age  always  in  attendance  on  those 
who  chew  tlie  betei,  which  ia  deposited  in  a  box,  in  some 
instances  of  very  curious  workmanship.  Tliis  child  is  the 
hearer  of  the  box,  and  ever  waiting  the  wiahes  of  the  per- 
son so  attended. 

"  All  tlie  people  in  this  place  seem  very  fond  of  being 

Burronnded  by  domestica.     One  seldom  sees  a  coach  pass, 

particularly  if  tliere  are  women  in  it,  without  five  or  six 

I  Blaves — some  carrying  the  batons,  others  die  umbrellas, 

*  &c.,  the  slaves  being  generally  Malays,  though  there  are 

,  some  from  all  the  inhabited  islands  in  the  India  and  China 

IS,    The  Malays  are  great  cock-fighters,  and  have  fine 

birds.    They  bet  deeply,  and  go  to  as  unpardonable  a  length 

as  the  Chinese  do,  playing  away  the  liberty  of  their  wives 

and  children,  and  even  their  own." 

He  proceeded  to  Canton  for  a  cargo  of  teas.  'Wliile  he 
was  there,  a  vessel  arrived,  whose  name  has  since  become 
one  of  historical  interest — iho  Columbia — the  ship  which 
in  her  next  voyage,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Gray, 
crossed  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  river,  as  it  was  always 
called  afterward,  the  incident  being  referred  to  in  recent 
negotiations  of  intense  interest  as  the  foundation  of  a  terri- 
torial claim  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States.  Remaining 
several  months  in  China,  and  attending  assiduously  to  the 
tnainess  of  tlie  ship,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  collected  a  fund  of  information 
concerning  trade  tliere  in  all  its  liranches,  and  the  value  of 
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sea-btter  sldns  and  other  furs  from  the  northwest  coast  of 
our  continent,  which  formed  the  basis  of  action  for  him  af- 
terward in  planning  numerous  voyages  and  directing  mer- 
cantile operations  of  great  impoi'tance  between  America, 
Asia,  and  Europe.  He  ^was  long  remembered  there,  too, 
particularly  by  one  occupying  a  subordinate  position  at  the 
time,  who  had  observed  him,  though  not  known  to  him 
personally,  and  who  afterward  became  eminently  distin- 
guished in  the  commerce  of  the  East — the  well-known 
Hong  merchant,  Houqua.  Commercial  relations  of  an 
intimate  character  and  entu'e  confidence  were  afterward 
established  between  them,  and  existed  for  many  years  with 
mutual  advantage. 

Eetuming  homeward,  he  found  that  the  period  of  his 
absence  had  been  eventful  in  changes  that  were  to  have  im- 
portant influence  in. the  political  and  commercial  world. 
They  received  news  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
France  from  a  vessel  which  they  spoke  in  crossing  the 
trade-winds.  On  arriving  at  Boston,  they  found  our  gov- 
ernment organized  under  the  new  constitution  of  1789,  and 
though  this  led  to  heavy  duties,  particularly  on  teas,  it  was 
giving  confidence  and  stability  to  trade.  With  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  brought  home,  he  sent  a  brig — the 
Hope,  Capt.  Ingraham — to  the  northwest  coast,  with  the 
intention  of  terminating  the  voyage  at  Canton.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  voyage  appears  to  have  been  the 
discovery  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Marquesas  islands, 
as  now  laid  down  on  the  map  of  the  Pacific.  Its  main 
object  was  defeated  by  untoward  circumstances. 

He  soon  afterward  joined  his  friend  Capt.  Magee,  how- 
ever, in  building  a  ship — the  Margaret — of  which  the  cap- 
tain went  master  for  the  northwest  coast,  and  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  a  half  brought  the  voyage  to  a 
successful  close.  Capt.  Magee  carried  out  the  frame  of  a 
vessel,  with  three  or  four  carpenters,  and  set  up  the  little 
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eruft  of  about  tliirty  tons  imder  Capt.  Smith,  tlieii  the  chief 
caqjcnter,  and  the  schooaer  collected  some  twelve  or  fi 
hundi'ed  aea-ottoi-s  daring  the  seaeon,  which  added  much  to- 
tlio  profit  of  the  voyage,  as  the  skins  were  worth  $30  or 
g40  when  Capt.  Magee  reached  China. 

In  1793  the  insurrection  began  in  St.  Domingo,  where 
his  brothers  had  continued  their  establishment,  doing 
proeperoiia  business  np  to  that  period.  Mr.  James  Ferkioa, 
tlie  eldest  brother,  and  his  wife  were  in  a  perilous  situation, 
at  the  beginning  of  it,  being  in  the  interior  on  a  visit  to  s 
friend  wlio  had  a  plantation,  next  to  the  one  first  destroyed, 
ou  the  plains  of  the  Cape.  Tliey  made  tlieir  escape,  how- 
ever, from  tiie  frightfid  tmntment  which  awaited  all  who- 
lingered,  and  reached  the  Cape.  But  things  gi-ew  worse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  the  insm'gents  and  burned,  and  thtt 
iuliabitants  were  uhliged  to  get  away  in  the  beet  mannw 
they  could.  Tliis,  of  couree,  broke  up  liia  brothers'  estab- 
lishment. Tlieir  store  was  burned  by  the  blacks,  with  its 
contents,  ■which  were  valnable,  Tliia,  however,  was  not  the 
worst,  as  the  planters  were  largely  in  debt  to  the  li 
and  tlieir  means  of  paying  destroyed.  The  brothers  (James 
and  Samuel  G.)  returned  to  Boston,  ha-i-ing  lost  most  of 
their  property,  to  begin  the  world  anew.  He  then  formed 
a  copaitnership  witli  his  brother  James,  which  continued 
until  t!ie  death  of  tlie  latter,  in  1S22,  under  tiie  firm  of 
J,  <S;  T.  II.  Perkins,  tliough  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
altered  on  the  admission  of  tlieir  sons  in  1S19.  They  used 
the  infonnation  which  lliey  had  acqOired  at  St.  Domingo 
with  advantage,  by  keeping  two  or  three  vessels  trading 
by  the  "West  Indies,  and  shipping  coffee  and  sugar  to 
Europe. 

But  their  most  important  business  was  the  trade  of  their 
ships  ou  the  northwest  coast  and  in  Cluna.  They  were  con- 
cerned in  numerous  voyages  in  that  direction,  and  eventu- 
ally ostabHshed   a  lioiise   at   Canton,  imder   the  firm   of 
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Perkins  &  Co.,  wliicli  became  one  of  gi'cat  importance  and 
eminently  snccessfnl. 

In  December,  1794,  he  look  passage  for  Bourdeaux  in  a 
ship  belonging  to  his  own  house  and  that  of  Messi*s.  S. 
Higginson  &  Co., — in  which  firm  his  brother,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Perkins,  had  become  a  partner — with  a  cargo  of  provi- 
sions ;  the  demand  for  them  in  the  disturbed  state  of 
French  aflkirs  offering  the  prospect  of  a  fair  result  to  such 
a  voyage.  But  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats  and  other 
canses,  threatening  to  defeat  their  hopes,  he  found  it  best 
to  continue  abroad  for  some  time.  His  observations  while 
there,  and  the  occurrences  in  which  he  became  concerned, 
were  of  an  interesting  character.  He  made  full  notes  at 
the  time,  but  the  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
memoranda  already  refeired  to,  written  in  a  week  of  leisure 
long  afterward,  and  commencing  thus  : 

"  To  my  Children. 

".Saratoga  Springs,  July  18,  1846. 

"  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  have  given 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  have  known  more  than  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  of  the  early  life  of  my  father.  He  died 
when  I  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and  all  I  know  of  him 
is  from  report.  My  recollections  of  him  are  very  faint, 
though  I  have  an  impression  that  I  remember  him  in  an 
emaciated  state  shortly  before  his  death." 

After  narrating,  for  the  information  of  his  family,  some 
incidents  of  his  early  life,  part  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  he  proceeds  to  relate  tlie  occuiTences  that  fol- 
lowed this  voyage  to  France,  as  follows : 

"  I  remained  in  Europe  from  December,  1794,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1795 — a  very  interesting  period  of  the  Frencli  revolu- 
tion. What  was  called  '  The  Mountain'  in  the  convention 
had  been  prostrated  in  some  degree  by  the  fall  of  Robes- 
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jiierre,  tbe  principal  mover  in  the  most  bloody  scenes  of 
the  I'evolution,  He  endeavorcfl  to  destroy  himeelf,  but 
failed,  and  left  the  final  act  to  tlie  guillotine.  This  inatm- 
mciit  had  dono  execution  on  thousanda  tlirongh  Lis  influ- 
ence, and  retributive  justice  was  eatisfied  in  the  fote  ■which 
expiated  his  crimes. 

"  France  was  by  no  means  in  a  quiet  state  -wlien  I 
reached  Bourdeanx,  and  in  traveling  with  the  courier  day 
and  night,  we  passed  so  near  the  theater  of  war  in  La 
Vendee,  aa  to  hear-  the  reports  of  the  cannon  of  tlie  bel- 
ligerent parties.  If  we  had  been  fallen  in  with  by  the 
Vendeene,  wo  sliould  douhtless  Lave  Lad  our  throats  cut, 
as  public  agents  and  bearers  of  dispatches  from  one  prov- 
ince to  another.  We  eecaped,  however,  unharmed,  though 
the  fate  we  feared  befell  the  courier  a  few  nights  after  we 
passed.  During  my  stay  in  Europe  my  time  was  passed 
princi]>ally  in  Paris,  wLero  I  had  rooms  in  the  same  hotel 
with  my  frieud  Mr,  Jos.  Kuasell.  We  kept  a  carriage 
between  us,  always  visiting  or  traveling  together.  It  was 
a  new  English  chariot,  which  had  been  left  behind  by  some 
traveler  on  the  brealdng  out  of  the  war,  and  was  in  perfect 
order.  We  found  it  of  great  convenience  while  in  the  city, 
as  public  carriages  wore  not  easily  had,  and  no  private 
ones  were  kept  by  any  Frenchmen.  Indeed,  they  were 
kept  by  very  few  except  liy  foreign  embassadors, 

"Tliere  were  in  Paris  several  Americans  of  my  ac- 
quaintance besides  Mr,  Kussell.  We  used  to  dine  at  a 
restaurateur,  and  breakfast  at  home,  the  wife  of  the  porter 
of  the  hotel  furnishing  our  coffee.  There  was  a  gi'eat 
scarcity  of  breadatuffs  during  the  winter  and  spring.  It 
was  produced  partly  by  the  farmers  having  their  i>!ow- 
shares  turned  into  swords,  partly  by  the  waste  attendant  on 
war,  and  in  part  l>y  an  nnwiUingness  to  sell  for  assignata, 
which  were  constantly  declining  in  value.  The  whole 
ptipulation  of  Paris  was  placed  under  reetriction,  and  each 
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family  received  a  certain  quantity  per  day  from  the  public 
bakers  at  a  fixed  price.  The  hotels  gave  in  theii*  number 
of  guests  for  whom  they  drew  the  stipulated  quantity,  and 
those  who  dined  out  had  their  bread  carried  to  the  place 
where  they  dined.  I  dined  almost  every  Saturday  with 
the  minister  of  the  United  States,  where  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  distinguished  men. 

"  I  had  little  business  to  do  in  Paris,  and  leisure,  there- 
fore, to  observe  what  was  passing.  Having  sold  the  cargo, 
or  the  principal  part  of  it,  to  government,  I  had  little  else 
to  do  for  months  than  to  dance  attendance  upon  the  bureau 
which  had  the  adjustment  of  the  account,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  care  of  a  friend. 

"  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal of  which  Fouquier  Tinville  was  the  Accusateur  Public 
— ^like  our  attorney-general — being  abolished,  he,  with  five 
judges  and  ten  jurymen,  in  all  sixteen,  were  executed  in 
the  Place  de  Greve  by  that  operation  which  they  had  in- 
flicted on  men,  women,  and  even  children,  for  pretended 
crimes.  I  went  with  Mr.  Eussell,  Mr.  Higginson,  and  sev- 
eral others,  and  secured  a  room,  the  nearest  we  could  get 
to  the  place  of  execution,  that  we  might  witness  it  closely. 
The  prisoners  arrived  in  two  carts,  from  which  they  were 
taken  out  and  placed  in  the  room  directly  under  the  scaf- 
fold. From  there  they  were  taken,  one  by  one,  and  by  a 
ladder  of  eight  or  ten  feet  were  brought  to  the  instrument 
and  decapitated.  The  attorney-general  was  the  last  to  suf- 
fer, and  must  have  felt  at  the  fall  of  the  axe  in  every  exe- 
cution as  much  as  he  felt  when  his  turn  came.  They  all 
met  their  fate  without  a  stniggle,  except  a  man,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  been  of  the  noblesse  of  the  country,  and 
whose  name  was  Le  Koi,  which  he  had,  by  decree  of  the 
convention,  changed  to  Dix  Aout,  or  Tenth  of  August,  after 
the  assault  upon  the  Tuileries  on  that  memorable  day,  when 
the  S^viss  and  the  king^s  immediate  attendants  were  so 
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shamefully  murdered  by  the  populace  of  Paris.  This 
man  died  game,  but  kept  vociferating  his  execrations 
upon  his  executioner,  until  he  was  silenced  by  the  fall  of 
the  axe. 

"  This  mode  of  execution  is  certainly  merciful,  inasmuch 
as  its  work  is  soon  done.  From  the  time  the  prisoners  de- 
scended from  the  cart3  until  tlieir  heads  were  all  in  long 
baskets  placed  in  the  same  carts  with  the  lifeless  trunks, 
was  fourteen  minutes !  Two  minutes  were  lost  by  changing 
the  carts,  so  that  if  all  the  remains  could  have  been  placed 
in  one  basket,  but  twelve  minutes  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  beheading  the  sixteen  persons  1  The  square  was 
filled  ^yit]l  people.  Great  numbers  of  the  lowest  classes — 
and  the  low  class  of  women  were  the  most  vociferous — 
were  there,  clapping  and  huzzaing  with  every  head  diat 
fell.  These  were  the  same  people  who  sang  hallelujahs  on 
the  deaths  of  those  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  guil- 
lotine by  the  very  tribunal  who  had  now  paid  the  debt  they 
owed  to  the  city,  for  their  convictions  were  principally  of 
the  city.  Other  wretches  of  the  same  stamp  were  acting 
their  infernal  parts  in  different  departments  of  France. 
Kotwithstanding  the  deserts  of  this  most  execrable  coiut, 
the  exhibition  was  horrid  to  my  feelings,  however  deserved 
the  fate  of  the  culprits. 

''  Mi\  Monroe,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  told  me 
that  he  wished  a  service  to  be  rendered  by  some  one,  and 
felt  great  interest  that  I  should  give  my  aid  to  it.  Tlie  ob- 
ject was  that  I  should  aid  in  sending  Mr.  George  Washing- 
ton La  Fayette  to  the  United  States.  His  mother,  the 
Marchioness  La  Fayette,  was  then  in  Paris  with  her  daugh- 
tei*s  and  Mr.  Frestal,  their  tutor.  Mr.  Mom'oe  gave  me  a 
letter  to  her,  and  I  found  her  lodged  in  the  third  story  in 
the  Eue  de  I'Arbre  Sec.  She  explained  her  object  to  me, 
which  was  to  get  her  son  sent  to  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent him  fi'om  being  drawn  by  the  conscription  into  the 
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army.  He  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  proposal 
she  made  to  me  was,  that  I  should  apply  to  the  convention 
for  permission  to  procure  a  passport  for  her  son  to  go  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  educated  in  a  count- 
ing-house. As  the  marquis  was  in  bad  odor  in  France,  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  sink  the  real  name  of  the  party, 
and  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  a  passport  for 
G.  W.  Motier,  this  being  a  name  of  his  family  which  he 
had  a  right  to  assume.  Madame  La  Fayette  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Boissy  d'Anglas,  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  France,  and  from  him 
she  had  assurance  that  if  the  application  was  made  by  an 
American,  it  would  be  favorably  received.  The  marquis 
was  at  the  time  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Olmutz,  in  Austria, 
and  the  object  of  madame  was  to  go  to  him  with  her 
daughters,  and  solace  him  in  his  deplorable  confinement, 
where  his  health  was  suffering. 

"  The  application  to  the  committee  was  complied  with^ 
and  my  friend,  Mr.  Kussell,  who  took  an  active  part  in  aid- 
ing in  the  plan,  accompanied  George  La  Fayette  to  Havre, 
where  was  an  American  ship  in  which  I  had  an  interest, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Sturgis,  brother  to  Mr.  E. 
Sturgis,  who  married  my  eldest  sister.  To  him  I  gave  let- 
ters, requesting  that  Mr.  F.  might  have  a  passage  in  the 
ship,  which  was  freely  accorded.  Mr.  Russell  and  myself 
paid  the  expense  of  the  journey  and  the  passage,  and  Mr. 
F.  arrived  in  Boston,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
my  family,  and  passed  some  time  there.  He  afterward 
went  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  General 
Washington,  until,  in  the  following  year,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  when  he  entered  the  revolutionary  army. 

"  He  served  with  reputation ;  but  as  the  name  was  not  a 
favorite  one  with  the  existing  leaders,  he  was  kept  in  the 
background  by  the  influence  of  General  Bonaparte,  and 
retired,  after  a  year  or  two  of  service,  to  private  life.    He 
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18  yet  living  (1846),  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  since  the  fisdl  of  Bonaparte. 

"Madame  La  Fayette  went  to  Austria,  and  remained 
with  her  husband  to  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Inmie- 
diately  after  his  being  set  at  liberty,  he  wrote  me  a  letter 
dated  at  Olmutz,  thanking  me  for  the  share  I  had  taken  in 
enabling  his  wife  to  visit  him  in  his  distress,  and  declaring 
that  I  had  been  tlie  means  of  saving  his  life  by  the  means 
used  in  restoring  his  family  to  liim.  This  letter  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mi's.  Bates,  of  London,  to  whom  I  gave  it 
as  an  interesting  article  for  her  portfolio. 

"  The  circmnstance  of  my  interference  in  sending  young 
La  Fayette  to  this  country  was  the  cause  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  events  of  my  life.  It  was  known  to  General 
Washington,  through  the  father  or  son,  or  both,  that  I 
had  been  active  in  procuring  the  sending  G.  W.  to  this 
country,  and  from  the  great  partiality  he  had  for  the 
mai'quis,  he  was  pleased  to  regard  the  actors  in  a  favorable 
light. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1796 1  visited  the  city  of  Washington, 
which  was  decided  upon  as  the  future  seat  of  government, 
though  Congress  still  sat  at  Philadelphia.  While  I  was 
there,  General  Washington  passed  some  days  at  the  new 
seat  of  government.  He  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peters, 
who  married  a  Miss  Custis,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. At  a  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Peters,  to  which  I  was 
invited,  I  was  introduced  to  the  General  by  Colonel  Lear, 
his  private  secretary,  and  was  graciously  received,  and  in- 
vited to  visit  Mount  Vernon,  and  pass  some  time  thei'e. 
This  was  not  to  be  declined,  and  a  few  days  after  I  went, 
as  invited,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  man  I  cherished  in 
my  mind  beyond  any  earthly  being.  There  was  no  com- 
pany there,  except  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  formerly  of  Boston, 
who  then  lived  at  Alexandria,  with  whom  I  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  who  was  a  great  favorite  at  Mount  Ver- 
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non.  He  took  me  to  the  residence  of  General  Washington, 
and  returned  after  dinner  to  his  own  residence. 

"  It  is  generally  known  that  the  General  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  on  political  subjects  with  any  but  those 
connected  with  him  in  the  government.  Indeed,  he  was 
what  may  be  called  a  silent  man,  except  when  necessity 
called  upon  him  to  be  otherwise.  He  conversed  with  me 
on  internal  improvements,  and  observed  to  me  that  I  should 
probably  live  ^to  see  an  internal  communication,  by  canals 
and  rivers,  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts.  The  State  of 
Maine  had  not  then  been  separated  from  the  old  Bay  State. 
He  little  thought,  at  that  time,  or  ever,  of  the  railroads 
which  now  span  the  country.  General  Washington,  it  is 
understood,  was  the  first  projector  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound,  in 
North  Carolina,  at  that  time  a  great  undertaking,  as  well 
as  the  lockage  of  the  little  falls  of  the  Potomac.  As  was 
before  remarked,  I  was  the  only  guest  at  Mount  Vernon  at 
the  time  spoken  of.  Mrs.  Washington  and  her  grand- 
daughter. Miss  Nelly  Custis,  with  the  General,  were  the 
only  inmates  of  the  parlor. 

"  The  situation  of  Mount  Vernon  is  known  to  every  one 
to  be  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  bmt  much  elevated  above  the  river,  and  affords 
an  extensive  view  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  water,  and  of 
the  opposite  shore.  At  the  back  of  tlie  house,  overlooking 
the  river,  is  a  wide  piazza5  which  was  the  general  resort  in 
the  afternoon.  On  one  occasion,  when  sitting  there  with 
the  family,  a  toad  passed  near  to  where  I  sat  conversing 
with  General  Washington,  which  led  him  to  ask  me  if  I 
had  ever  observed  this  reptile  swallow  a  fire-fly.  Upon 
my  answering  in  the  negative,  he  told  me  that  he  had,  and 
that  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  of  the  toad,  he  had  seen 
the  light  of  the  fire-fly  after  it  had  been  swallowed.  This 
was  a  new,  and  to  me,  a  surprising  fact  in  natural  history. 
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"I  need  not  remark  how  deeply  I  was  interested  in 
every  word  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  great  man.  I 
found  Mrs.  "Washington  to  be  an  extremely  pleasant  and 
imafFeeted  lady,  rather  silent,  but  this  was  made  up  for  by 
the  facetious  and  pleasant  young  lady,  Miss  Custis,  who 
afterward  married  Major  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  the  General, 
and  who  is  yet  living.  During  the  day  the  General  was 
eitlier  in  his  study  or  in  the  saddle,  overlooking  the  culti- 
vation of  his  farm. 

"'  I  shall  never  forget  a  circumstance  which  took  place 
on  the  fii-st  evening  I  lodged  at  Mount  Vernon.  As  I  have 
said  before,  it  was  in  July,  when  the  day  trenched  far  upon 
the  evening,  and  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  we  were  taking 
our  tea,  not  long  after  which  the  ladies  retired.  Knowing 
the  habit  of  the  General,  when  not  prevented  by  business, 
to  retire  earlv,  at  about  nine  o'clock  I  made  a  movement  in 
my  chair,  which  led  the  General  to  ask  me  if  I  wished  to 
I'etire  to  my  chamber.  Upon  my  answering  in  the  affirma- 
tive, observing  there  was  no  servant  in  the  room,  he  took 
one  of  the  candles  from  the"  table,  leading  the  way  to  the 
great  staircase,  tlien  gave  me  the  caudle,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  as  my  sleeping 
room.     Think  of  this  1 

"  In  the  room  in  which  I  laid  myself  down,  for  I  do  not 
tliink  I  slept  at  all,  so  much  was  I  occni^'ed  with  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  was  a  portrait  of  La  Fayette  the  elder, 
and  hanging  over  the  firei)lace  the  key  of  the  BastUey 
wliich,  I  believe,  retain  the  same  places  to  this  day.  On 
tlie  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  I  arrived,  I  took  my 
leave  of  Mount  Yernon,  more  gratified  than  I  can  express. 

"  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  my  visit,  Mr.  Stuart 
(Gilbert)  painted  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  General, 
which  is  much  the  best  likeness  I  have  ever  seen  of  him. 
Tlie  bust  I  have,  also  by  Stuart,  is  a  fac-similo  of  the 
original.    The  poi-trait  of  Mrs.  Washington,  also  by  Stu- 
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art,  now  in  the  Athenenm,  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  that 
excellent  lady.  I  remember  her  amiable  expression  of 
countenance,  and  courteous,  unaffected  manner,  as  well  at 
this  time  as  half  a  century  since. 

"  The  President  liaving  inquired  of  me  if  I  had  visited 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  observed  to  me  tliat  I  ought  not  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  country  without  visiting  them.  I  made  the 
excursion,  though  pressed  for  time,  and  to  my  great  satis- 
faction. 

"  I  consider  the  visit  to  Mount  Yernon  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  my  life.  It  was  the  only  opjx>rtunity 
which  I  should  have  ever  had  of  convening  familiarly  with 
this  great  and  good  man.  Two  years  after  my  visit  he  died 
at  his  residence,  of  croup.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  not 
well  treated  for  the  disorder,  and  that  with  more  skill  his 
life  might  have  been  preserved,  though  I  doubt  if  his  hap- 
piness would  have  been  preserved  to  him,  had  his  life  been 
spared.    Detraction  and  calumny  had  assailed  him. 

"  The  new  city  of  Washington,  when  I  was  there,  had 
but  few  houses.  The  capitol  was  not  built  for  many  years 
afterward,  and  when  Congress  first  sat  there,  it  occupied,  I 
think,  a  building  erected  by  means  of  a  Tontine  specula- 
tion got  up  by  a  Mr.  Blodget,  who  went  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  well  known  as  a  great  projector  of  specula- 
tions of  one  sort  and  anotlier." 

About  this  time  he  was  made  commander  of  a  military 
coq)S,  the  battalion  which  constitutes  the  guard  and  escort 
for  public  occasions  of  the  Governor  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  with  the  rank  of  Heutenant-colonel, 
having  for  some  time  previously  held  that  of  major  in  the 
same  corps. 

Witli  some  persons  it  may  excite  only  a  smile  of  derision 
to  mention  this  as  worth  remembering,  and  particularly  to 
add  as  the  cause  of  any  allusion  to  it,  that  he  was  bo 
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generally  known  afterward  as  Colonel  Perkins,  tliat  hia 
numerouB  acquaintances  tliroiigliout  the  country  might  he 
in  doubt  whether  Le  13  the  individual  spoken  of  in  tliia 
memoir,  if  that  appellation  were  omitted.  But  there  are 
Bome  considerations  connected  with  tliis  that  deserve  no- 
tice. The  foreigner  sniilea  or  frowns,  as  he  feels  disposed, 
■when  he  hears  any  reference  among  us  to  military  rank 
beyond  the  field  or  day  of  parade,  uulesa  it  be  of  the  regu- 
lar army ;  but  in  this  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  cna- 
toraa  of  a  nation  are  nsnally  connected  with  its  history  and 
political  character.  Military  rank  among  qniet  citizens  ia 
not  BO  empty  a  distinction  here  as  it  may  seem,  hnt  consti- 
tates  a  pledge  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  redeem 
in  earnest.  A  large  portion  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  im- 
portant battles  that  have  ever  occnrred  among  us  have 
been  fought  chiefly  by  the  milida.  The  deference  paid  to 
it  here  is  not  greater  now  titan  that  with  which  the  same 
force  was  regarded  in  England,  when  the  regiment  of 
Ckildstream  Guards  formed  a  large  part  of  the  standing 
army,  then  no  greater  than  ours  is  at  this  time, 

"  The  king  was  captain-general  of  tins  large  force ;  the 
lord s-lienten ants  and  their  deputies  had  the  command 
under  him,  and  appointed  meetings  for  drilling  and  inspec- 
tion. There  were  those  who  looked  on  the  militia  with  no 
friendly  eje.  The  enemies  of  the  liberties  and  religion  o4 
England  looked  with  aversion  on  a  force  which  could  not, 
■without  extreme  risk,  be  employed  against  those  liberliea 
and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  opportunity  of  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.  In  Parliament,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  express  snch  opinions  with  some  reserve. 
The  array  of  the  country  was  commanded  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Tory  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  they  were  prond 
of  their  military  rank,  and  considered  an  insult  to  the  eer- 
vice  to  which  they  belonged  as  offered  to  themselvea. 
They  were  also  perfectly  aware  that  whatever  was  said 
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against  a  militia,  was  said  in  favor  of  a  standing  aimy ;  and 
the  name  of  a  standing  army  was  hateful  to  them."* 

As  that  standing  army  was  gradually  enlarged,  however, 
and  the  profession  of  arms  became  an  occupation  for  life,  a 
change  naturally  followed ;  the  exclusive  feeling  in  favor 
of  professional  rank  gained  strength ;  and  the  recognition 
of  any  similar  claim  for  the  militia  was  discouraged  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  because  it  affected  privilege. 

But  no  such  change  has  taken  place  here.  "We  have  no 
intention  of  having  a  standing  army,  beyond  a  mere 
nucleus,  from  which  we  can  extend,  when  necessary ;  with 
an  academy  for  the  thorough  education  of  ofiBcers,  having 
no  need  of  more. 

It  is  not  a  mere  channel  or  a  narrow  sea,  but  the  broad 
ocean,  that  separates  us  from  those  nations  whose  power 
could  ever  endanger  our  safety.  And  if  such  power  should 
be  directed  against  us,  our  coast  and  frontier  being  equal 
in  extent  to  those  of  several  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
taken  together,  no  army  that  we  are  likely  ever  to  have 
could  guard  the  line  of  exposure.  We  rely,  therefore, 
mainly  on  the  local  force  of  the  country  for  security  in 
war,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  oi*der  in  peace.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  among  us  to  break  down  the 
militia  by  ridicule ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  until  vast 
changes  take  place  in  other  respects,  we  shall  not  dispense 
with  this  system,  which  by  its  eflScient  action  gains  defer- 
ence for  itself,  in  comparison  with  what  is  done  elsewhere. 
Many  proofe  that  it  does  so  might  be  given;  one  will 
answer. 

In  1849,  the  year  succeeding  that  of  revolutions  in 
Europe,  a  serious  disturbance  occurred  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  dramatic  performances  there,  arising  from  dis- 
pleasure toward  an  eminent  foreign  tragedian.  The  thea- 
ter was  surrounded  by  a  vast  multude,  many  of  them  in  a 

*  Macaulay. 
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state  of  great  excitement;  acts  of  riolence  -n-ere  com- 
mittetl ;  proi>erty  and  life  were  endangered;  and  that  state 
of  tilings  existed  wLicli  is  thought  to  ivarrnnt  the  nse  of 
military  force.  It  came  promptly  when  siunnmned  ;  n 
berg  of  people  were  killed  and  -wounilerl ;  tlie  moh  was 
dispersed  ;  and  onler  was  resttDred,  "When  the  aceonnt  of 
this  readied  England,  it  was  remarked  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing junnials  there,  wjjli  reference  to  a  similar  event  which 
had  just  tlien  occurred  under  British  rale,  that  wo  had,  &t 
any  rate,  given  an  example  to  governments  of  greater 
energy  in  fonn  than  our  own  how  to  deal  with  rioters.  In 
the  same  steamer  tliat  carried  tliis  account,  or  the  one  that 
preceded  it,  there  went  tlie  particulars  of  a  riot  just  ( 
our  frontier,  in  Canada.  There,  the  nobleman  who  repre- 
Bented  the  majesty  of  England  was  driven  hy  the  mob 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  pursued  toward  hia" 
country-seat ;  the  Parliameut-house  was  bnrned  with  the 
arcliivea,  a  library  of  great  valne,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty; and  if  any  punishment  has  ever  been  inflicted  foP 
this,  it  must  have  been  so  slight  that  it  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of  out  of  the  province. 

There  is,  likewise,  something  of  exaggeration  in  roferenca 
to  the  use  of  military  titles  in  this  country.  Where  a  dozen' 
instances  can  be  given  of  it,  often  arising  accidentally  from 
aeeidnous  attention,  pereonal  appearance,  or  otherwise,  prob- 
ably a  score  of  others  might  be  adduced  where  there  is  nO 
ftirther  allusion  to  rank  in  the  militia  after  the  service  ia 
performed,  even  including  some  oflicers  who  have  met  a 
foreign  enemy  successfully  in  battle. 

Bat  Colonel  Perkins  was  a  man  distinguisliod  for  energy, 
for  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  coiiecmed  the  welfare  of  tha 
commnnity  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  a  desire  to  maintaia 
and  promote  its  respectability.  He  acted  with  vigor  in 
times  of  great  excitement ;  a  prominent  part  was  frequently 
assigned  him,  either  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  public 
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meetings,  or  as  leader  on  important  committees ;  and  his 
name  being  necessarily  often  in  print,  he  was  designated^ 
naturally  enough,  in  the  way  that  indicated  its  connection 
*with  public  order,  and  thus  added  something  to  its  weight. 
The  military  rank,  therefore,  which  might  otherwise  have 
soon  been  forgotten,  as  it  generally  has  been  in  regard  to 
those  who  have  held  it  in  the  same  corps,  but  with  less  dis- 
tinction in  other  respects,  became  widely  associated  with  his 
name,  and  so  continued  until  his  decease.  This  was  the 
more  natural,  because  the  tone  of  his  character  and  his  or- 
dinary bearing  were  obviously  in  keeping  with  the  senti- 
ment which  he  once  proposed  for  a  toast  at  some  military 
festival — "  That  high  and  honorable  feeling  whi(*h  makes 
gentlemen  soldiers,  and  soldiers  gentlemen." 

Soon  afterward  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Boston 
branch  of  the  United  States  Bank — quite  a  distinction  at 
that  time,  when  there  were  few  banks  in  the  coimtry,  and 
a  remarkable  one  for  a  man  so  young  as  he  was  tlien.  The 
choice  was  owing  to  a  warm  rivalry  for  the  honor  between 
two  distinguished  merchants  much  older  than  himself, 
whose  friends  at  length  mutually  agreed  to  end  the  contest 
by  selecting  a  third  candidate,  on  whom  all  could  unite. 
He  was  too  much  engaged  in  his  own  enterprises  to  retain 
the  place  long,  and  in  a  year  or  two  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Hon.  George  Cabot,  eminent  not  only  as  a  commercial 
man,  but  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

In  1805,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State,  as  he 
frequently  was  afterward;  and  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  following  he  was,  most  of  the  time,  member  of  one 
branch  or  the  other  of  the  legislature,  but  generally  of  the 
senate,  unless  absent  from  the  country.  Being  a  man  of 
few  words,  he  rarely  took  part  in  debate ;  but  liis  opinions 
were  marked  by  decision,  what  he  said  was  to  the  point, 
his  language  was  good,  and  when  he  was  strongly  moved 
he  spoke  with  power.    One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  senate, 
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who  afterward  had  long  experience  iu  Congress,  and  wa$ 
favorably  distingnislied  there  aa  well  as  at  tlie  bar,  has  re- 
marked since,  that  he  had  rarely  heard  public  men  make  a. 
Bhort,  off-hand  speech  with  more  effect  than  Col.  Perkins 
occasionally  did  when  his  feeliiiga  wore  deeply  engaged  iq 
the  snbject  of  delmtu. 

He  was  never  in  Congress  himself;  although  his  elec- 
tion would  have  been  certain  if  he  would  have  accepted  a 
nomination  aa  candidate,  and  tlierc  were  several  occasions 
when  it  waa  desirable  to  his  political  friends,  who  pred' 
inated  by  a  large  majority  in  his  district,  to  have  had  a 
commercial  representative  there  like  him.  It  is  imder- 
stood  thai  he  might  at  one  time  have  been  made  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  if  ha  had  been  disposed  to  take  charge  of  that 
department  of  the  national  government.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  deairoua  of  political  distinction  ;  and 
the  engagements  in  commerce  wliich  reciuired  his  attentioa 
■were  too  important  to  be  made  subordinate  to  any  other 
demands  on  his  time. 

In  the  narrative  addressed  to  his  children,  after  relating 
the  foregoing  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  Mount  Veraon, 
he  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  But  to  return  to  the  object  of  these  doUinga  down — ngr 
own  conoema.  Tlie  northwest  trade  led  to  a  continued 
communication  with  China,  and  in  1798  we  bought  and 
sent  to  Cantou  direct  the  ship  Tliomas  liueeell ;  and  Mr. 
Ephraim  Bumstead,  then  the  eldest  apprentice  in  our 
counting-house,  went  out  as  snjiercargo;  and  iu  1803, 
eutei-ed  into  an  engagement  with  him  to  go  to  China,  and 
there  establish  a  house  for  the  transaction  of  our  own  and 
other  business  when  presented  to  them.  Mr.  B.  took  p 
age  in  a  ship  from  Providence,  belonging  partly  to  mer- 
chants there  aud  to  J.  &  T.  H.  P. 

"  Mr.  J.  P.  Gushing,  then  in  our  coimting-house,  weni 
with  Mr.  Bumstead  as  his  clerk.    He  waa  then  sixteea 
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years  old,  wrote  a  fine  hand,  was  a  very  steady  lad,  and 
had  a  great  taste  for  going  abroad.  Soon  after  theii*  arrival 
in  China,  Mr.  B.  was  obliged,  from  illness,  to  leave  Canton 
with  the  intention  of  recruiting,  and  then  returning  to 
China.  But  he  never  returned,  having  died  on  the  passage 
to  the  port  for  which  he  was  bound. 

"Mr.  Gushing  was  therefore  left  at  this  early  age  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  house,  which  were  increased 
by  consignments,  and  which  required  a  good  head  to  direct 
them.  This,  fortunately,  Mr.  C.  possessed,  and  the  business 
which  fell  into  his  hands  was  as  well  conducted  as  if  Mr. 
B.  had  been  on  the  spot.  We  afterward  sent  a  nephew  of 
my  brother's  wife,  Mr.  Paine,  to  join  him.  He  remained 
but  a  short  time  in  China.  Mr.  Cushing  was  taken  into 
copartnership  with  us,  and  so  continued  until  his  return  to 
America,  or  rather  to  the  dissolution  of  the  house  in  1827. 
He  had  visited  the  United  States  in  1807,  but  soon  returned 
to  China,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  twenty  years  after  that 
time.  He  was  well  repaid  for  his  undertaking  by  the  re- 
sult" 

When  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Bumstead's  death  reached  Bos- 
ton, Colonel  Perkins  immediately  decided  to  go  to  China 
himself,  as  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  alternative  in 
such  an  emergency ;  and  he  made  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture accordingly.  But  just  before  he  was  ready  to  sail, 
a  vessel  arrived  in  a  short  passage  from  Canton  with  letters 
from  Mr.  Cushing,  who  was  his  nephew,  giving  so  clear  a 
report  of  the  business  of  the  house,  and  showing  so  much 
ability  in  tlie  management  of  it,  that  he  felt  safe  in  postpo- 
ning his  voyage  at  first,  and  afterward  in  relinquishing  it 
altogether,  as  it  became  obvious  that  Mr.  C,  young  as  he 
was,  needed  no  aid  in  performing  the  duties  thus  devolved 
upon  him. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  house  there  was  at  length  so 
iavorably  known  that  consignments  increased  until  they 
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intertVred  mth  the  business  of  the  house  itself,  and  it  be- 
came desirable  to  give  them  some  other  direction.  A  die- 
tiact  conimiesion-houpe  was,  therefore,  established  at  Canton 
for  this  purpose,  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  favor  of 
Perkins  and  Co.,  which  continues  to  this  day,  altliough  the 
first  partners  withdrew  frrim  it  rich  many  years  ago.  A 
long  line  of  snccessora  following  them  have  managed  the 
same  establifibment  by  turns,  and  retired  from  it  successively 
with  fortunes,  with  which  they  have  returned  to  the  United 
States.  If  all  those  were  enumerated  whose  success  in  life 
might  tluis  be  ti-aced  to  that  firet  voyage  of  Col.  Perkins  to 
China  in  J789,  the  number  would  cause  surprise. 

"Embargoes  and  non-iiitorcourse,"  he  continues  in  the 
narrative,  "with  political  and  other  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment, crossed  our  path,  but  we  kept  our  trade  with  China, 
and  during  tiie  war  of  the  Peninsula,  embarked  largely  in 
the  shipment  of  provisions  to  Spain  and  Portugal  Our 
general  plan  was  to  freight  vessels,  load  them  mth  flour  at 
the  south  for  Eorope,  and  have  the  funds  remitted  to  Lon- 
don. To  make  some  necessary  arrangements  respecting 
them,  I  took  passage  in  the  brig  Reaper,  belonging  to  my 
friend  Henry  Lee,  for  London,  in  August,  1811.  The  in- 
tentiiin  of  Mr,  Lee  was  to  proceed  to  India  in  tlie  brig, 
taking  funds  from  England,  and  returning  to  Boston  witii 
Calcutta  elotlia,  which  then  paid  a  great  advance.  I  sent 
funds  in  her,  and  she  returned  in  the  year  1812,  dmn'ng  the 
wiir  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  great  profit  Long-cloths 
of  India  then  brought  25  cents  per  yard,  though  an  inferior 
article  to  what  is  now  made  in  tliis  country  and  sold  at  six 
cents,  being  less  than  oue-fom'th  of  the  price  tbe  India 
cfotlis  then  sold  at.  I  remaiued  in  London  during  the 
year,  nr  until  the  summer,  and  returnt-d  after  war  had  been 
declared.  While  in  London  I  bought,  with  tbe  elder  Mr. 
Higginson,  goods  brought  into  England  for  Franco,  which 
resulted  in  .trreat  f^ain. 
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"  In  the  spring,  I  bought  a  carriage,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Everett,  and  was  made  bearer  of  dispatches  for  France. 
At  that  time  the  only  communication  was  by  Moriaix  from 
Plymouth.  There  I  took  a  vessel  of  about  40  or  50  tons  in 
which  to  cross  the  channel.  As  we  had  no  use  but  for  the 
cabin,  we  gave  passage  to  a  dozen  or  more  Frenchmen, 
who  had  been  exchanged  and  had  no  means  of  getting  to 
France  but  by  the  privileged  vessels  which  left  Plymouth 
from  time  to  time.  Among  the  persons  to  whom  a  free 
passage  was  given,  was  one  who  had  resided  some  years 
in  our  good  city  of  Boston,  and  who  doubtless  had  known 
me  as  active  in  resisting  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins. 
This  individual  was  the  cause  of  my  detention  at  Moriaix 
nearly  three  weeks,  having  reported  me  to  the  commissary 
at  Moriaix  as  opposed  to  the  French  and  a  great  friend  of 
the  English.  In  consequence,  I  was  ordered  to  remain  at 
Moriaix  until  orders  were  received  from  Paris.  After 
writing  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  then  minister  of  the  United 
States,  and  using  other  means,  we  were  permitted-  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris.  During  my  stay  at  Moriaix,  my  limit  was 
the  town,  unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  geiip  d'annes. 
I  visited  the  lead  mines  in  that  vicinity,  and  made  other 
excursions  within  30  or  40  miles,  and  was  upon  the  whole 
very  civilly  treated  by  Moreau,  the  commissioner,  after  he 
was  satisfied  that  my  object  in  visiting  France  was  com- 
mercial and  not  political.  Moreau,  the  general,  although 
from  the  same  town,  was  not  a  relative  of  the  commissioner, 
who  Was  a  great  Bonapartist. 

"  An  incident  which  caused  me  much  anxiety,  and  which 
might  have  been  attended  by  serious  consequences,  oc- 
curred in  or  was  connected  with  this  journey.  On  my 
leaving  London,  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  then  charge  d'affaires 
of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  on  my  going 
to  his  house  for  dispatches,  put  into  my  hands  a  package 
of  some  sheets  in  volume,  directed  to  Col.  Tchernichefl^ 
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chancellor  to  the  Russian  minister,  Prince  Koiimkine,  at 
Paris.    Had  I  considered  a  moment  I  should  have  doubted 


Here  the  narrative  is  broken  off.  It  was  suspended,  prob- 
'  nbly,  at  his  depai-tnre  from  Saratoga,  where  it  ia  dated,  and 
waa  never  continued.  But,  in  conversation,  he  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  the  solicitude  which  he  felt  while  he 
was  detained  in  Morbus,  at  having  witli  him  dispatches  bo 
directed,  which  might  be  discovered  in  hia  possession ;  of 
the  momentiins  atat«  of  affairs  which  he  fonnd  on  bis  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  shortly  before  the  open  breach  of  Napoleon 
with  Russia,  that  led  to  the  fatal  campaign  in  the  north; 
of  the  difficulty  that  he  had  in  safely  delivering  the  dis- 
patches; the  acknowledgments  that  he  received  from  the 
Russian  embassy  for  doing  it  successfully ;  the  angry  look 
which  he  saw  tlie  emperor  cast  from  his  scat  in  the  theater 
toward  the  box  of  the  Russian  embassador,  as  if  it  waa 
meaJit  that  it  should  be  observed ;  and  tlie  departure  of 
the  latter  from  Paris  the  following  day. 

"WTiile  he  was  at  Morlaix  an  incident  there  called  into 
action  some  of  those  cjualitiea  of  heart  and  bead  which 
were  repeatedly  exercised  afterward  on  a  greater  scale,  the 
spirit  tliat  freely- con  tributes  to  the  alleviation  of  distress, 
and  tlie  intelligent  skill  which  can  make  one  liberal  con- 
tribution the  means  of  eliciting  the  action  of  a  community 
in  a  good  cause.  The  story  is  told  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Perkins,  too  long  to  be  inserted  entire,  but  interesting 
throughout,  and  some  passages  will  show  his  habits  of 
observation  as  a  traveler,  with  something  of  the  state  of 
France  at  that  time : 

"  CiiEKBODBO,  Jnoe  3,  1S11. 

"  Mt  Deak  Sabah  ! — I  can  easily  conceive  from  my  own 
feelings  how  much  pleasure  the  receipt  of  this  letter  will 
give  yon,  being  the  only  one  I  have  written  yon  for  two 
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months,  excepting  a  short  one  from  Morlaix  which  was  not 
calculated  to  afford  you  much  satisfaction,  as  I  was  then 
under  a  degree  of  restraint,  which  has  not  left  me  from  that 
time  to  this.  I  am  now  here  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
Wasp  (sloop-of-war)  from  England,  where  she  returns  again 
to  laud  me  with  the  dispatches  from  the  minister  at  Paris 
to  the  charg6  d'afl&ires  at  London.  You  may  well  suppose 
what  my  anidety  is  to  hear  from  home,  having  received  no 
letters .  of  later  date  than  February.  My  anxiety  is  much 
increased  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  our  situation  in  regard 
to  the  war.  If  we  are  engaged  in  the  contest,  I  shall  find 
it  diflScult  to  retm-n.  My  passport  to  leave  the  country  was 
kept  back,  and  but  for  exertions  which  I  made  through 
some  persons  whom  I  had  interested  in  my  behalf,  I  might 
have  been  some  months  longer  detained. 

"  You  will  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  disposition 
of  my  time  since  I  arrived  in  France.  I  was  detained  at 
Morlaix  fifteen  days,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  my 
friends  might  have  been  there  this  hour,  as  a  gentleman 
who  arrived  there  a  month  before  me  has  been  detained 
there  till  this  time,  and  can  get  no  permission  either  to 
return  to  America  or  to  go  to  Paids.  Another  bearer  of 
dispatches  was  there  a  month.  I  was  not  so  much  ennuye 
as  those  gentlemen  who  were  looking  to  Paris  as  the  place 
where  they  were  to  realize  golden  dreams  of  pleasure.  As 
I  am  fond  of  spying  out  wonders,  I  got  permission  to  visit 
a  lead  mine,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Morlaix, 
and  which  afforded  me  the  highest  gratification.  There 
are  upward  of  twelve  hundred  persons  employed  at  the 
works.  The  descent  from  the  surface  to  the  deepest  part 
is  800  feet.  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  price  of  this 
severe  labor  so  low.  Twelve  houi-s'  labor  is  exacted  in  the 
twenty-foiu*.  The  time  employed  in  going  down  and  re- 
turning is  not  included.  And  for  this  the  men  receive 
about  18  to  20  cents  per  day,  and  find  themselves.    Men 
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only,  with  a  few  boys,  are  employed  in  the  mines.  Wo- 
men, both  old  and  young,  and  children  down  to  five  years 
old,  are  employed  in  selecting  the  good  from  the  bad  ore, 
breaking  it  in  pieces,  and  working  it.  They  receive  from 
four  to  seven  sous,  equal  to  as  many  cents,  per  day.  They 
find  themselves,  and  work  from  the  getting  up  to  the  going 
dowT^i  of  the  sun,  the  year  through.  You  will  ask  how  they 
subsist.  I  can  hardly  imagine  how  they  get  along,  but  so 
it  is ;  and  I  do  not  see  but  they  appear  as  healthy  as  people 
in  general  who  are  employed  in  hard  labor  of  a  different 
kind.  Black  bread,  moistened  with  a  kind  of  lard,  or  bad 
butter,  furnishes  them  their  food,  and  the  spring  quenches 
their  thirst.  Once  in  a  while  they  have  a  few  pounds  of 
beef  boiled  to  pieces  in  a  pot,  containing  half  a  barrel  of 
water  and  a  few  vegetables.  This  soup,  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
sort  of  luxurious  living,  which  is  too  good  to  be  served 
often.  I  found  that  were  twice  the  number  of  women 
wanted  they  might  be  had ;  and  oven  of  men  of  a  certain 
age,  which  does  not  include  the  term  when  they  are  wanted 
for  the  army. 

"  "When  I  returned  to  Morlaix,  I  foimd  my  passport  had 
arrived,  so  that  I  could  not  go  again  to  visit  this  very  in- 
teresting work.  Upon  the  whole,  my  fifteen  days  went 
away  much  more  pleasantly  than  I  had  exjxicted,  and  I 
should  not  have  hung  myself  had  I  been  obliged  to  remain 
there  a  week  longer. 

"  There  is  a  tobacco  manufactory  at  Morlaix,  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty  persons  are  daily 
at  work  at  it.  All  the  manufactures  of  snuff,  and  tobacco 
in  eveiy  shape,  in  the  empire  belong  to  the  government, 
who  jmrchase  the  raw  material  and  work  it  into  the  form 
in  which  it  is  used.  I  contrived  to  get  admission,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  establishment 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  difference  in  numbers 
between  the  men  and  women  you  see  in  the  streets  in 
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every  town  through  which  you  pass.  At  Morlaix,  they 
say  there  are  fourteen  females  to  one  male  in  the  town. 
You  would  hardly  suppose  there  was  any  part  of  France,  I 
mean  of  France  as  it  was  under  the  old  government,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  do  not  speak 
French.  This,  however,  is  the  case  in  Brittany.  The 
people  who  live  a  mile  from  the  town  speak  no  more 
French  than  they  do  Greek.  Their  language  is  the  Welsh, 
and  is  the  only  one  spoken  by  them,  until  they  leave  their 
villages  and  come  to  the  towns  to  reside,  or  go  to  the  army, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  learn  the  French.  The  people 
who  live  in  the  towns  are  obliged  to  learn  tlie  Brittany  lan- 
guage, or  they  could  not  go  to  the  market,  or  have  any 
communication  with  the  country  people.  Before  taking 
my  leave  of  Morlaix,  I  must  relate  to  you  a  fact  that  came 
under  my  own  knowledge,  by  which  you  can  appreciate 
the  tenure  by  which  liberty  is  held  here. 

"  The  family  in  which  I  lived  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable in  Morlaix,  in  point  of  property,  previous  to  the 
revolution.  Like  many  others,  it  was  reduced  to  very  nar- 
row means  by  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  as  their 
wealth  consisted  principally  in  vessels,  which  eitlier  per- 
ished at  the  wharves,  or  were  taken  by  the  powers  which 
then  iniled,  and  were  totally  lost  to  Monsieur  Beau,  who 
was  their  proprietor.  Having  been  the  agent  for  the  lead 
mines  for  a  long  time,  this  was  a  resource  to  him,  and 
although  the  stipend  arising  from  this  was  a  moderate  one, 
yet  it  served  to  feed  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  some 
six  or  seven  in  number.  M.  Beau  died  a  few  years  since, 
and  left  his  widow  without  any  resource  for  the  support  of 
her  family.  Being  a  woman  of  a  good  deal  of  character, 
the  company  to  whom  the  mines  belong  concluded  to  con- 
tinue the  agency  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Beau,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  her  youngest  son,  has  carried  on  the  purchases  and 
sales  to  this  time.    The  two  eldest  sons  got  clerkships  in 
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tlie  tobacco  manufactory,  and  a  daughter  was  married,  so 
that  but  one  daughter  and  one  son  were  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  old  lady.  Their  means  were,  to  be  sure,  small, 
bnt  their  wants  were  few,  and  although  their  whole  income 
was  not  more  than  six  hundred  doUara  per  amium,  the  son 
who  aided  his  mother  in  the  lead-mine  agency  had  mad«  a 
matrimonial  engagement;  and  not  believing  that  'IiOTe 
would  fly  out  of  the  window,  although  Poverty  looked  in 
at  the  dr»or,'  a  day  was  designated  for  the  marriage,  and  I 
was  invited  as  a  guest  at  tiie  meeting  of  the  family,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  tho  evening.  The  "marriage  ceremony 
took  place  in  tlie  morning  at  the  parish  church,  and  at 
about  ten  o'clock  I  was  introduced  to  the  bride,  whom -I 
found  to  be,  as  I  had  heard  her  represented  to  be,  a  very 
beautiful  woman  of  about  twenty,  with  a  very  prepoB- 
ee^tug  countenance,  which  it  was  univenjally  acknowl- 
edged was  a  perfect  index  of  her  amiable  mind.  She 
seemed  perfi-ctly  happy,  and  nothing  but  joy  was  visible  ia 
every  countenance-  in  the  family.  jVII  was  happiness  and 
gayety  and  laugh  and  frolic.  Mark  tlie  sad  change  1  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  bridegroom  received  notice  that  he  had 
been  drawn  in  the  conscription,  and  tltat  on  Sunday  ho 
must  be  at  Carapege,  a  diataneo  of  thirty  leagues.  This 
■was  on  Tlmrsday.  In  such  cases  entreaty  is  vain,  and 
never  i-esorted  to,  because  always  inefiectual.  Tu  go  to  the 
army  was  to  go,  to  retiuTi  when  the  exigencies  of  the  State 
no  longer  recjuired  his  services.  The  whole  family  was  in 
a  state  little  short  of  distraction  when  I  left  the  town, 
which  was  early  on  the  nest  morning.  The  lowest  price 
at  wliicli  a  substitute  could  bo  procured  was  three  thousand 
franca,  and  the  family  could  not  command  half  the  money 
in  all  its  branches.  The  peculiar  situation  of  this  family 
seemed  to  paralyze  the  whole  town,  and  led  to  an  exertion 
which  is  seldom  made,  and  which  proved  effectual  in  pre- 
venting this  yoiuig  man  from  being  torn  from  the  embraces 
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of  his  charming  wife  and  amiable  mother.  I  have  the  sat- 
is&ction  of  having  put  the  thing  in  train,  and  shall  always 
consider  the  opportunity  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
which  ever  presented  itself  to  me.  After  my  arrival  in 
Paris,  I  received  a  letter  saying  that  my  example  had 
been  followed,  and  that  it  had  produced  the  effect  desired. 
His  is  an  anecdote,  or  rather  this  part  of  it,  for  your  own 
private  ear,  and  you  will  not,  of  couree,  show  this  letter." 

Some  yeare  aft^erward  he  was  again  at  Morlaix,  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  affection  and  respect  with  which  the  remem- 
brance of  him  was  cherished,  he  found  that  the  room 
which  he  had  occupied  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  had 
been  kept  in  the  precise  order  in  which  he  left  it,  no  arti- 
cle having  been  removed  from  its  place. 

After  his  return  from  this  voyage  to  Europe,  he  took  an 
active  and  very  important  part  in  measures  for  establishing 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  with  an  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  the  necessity  for  which  had  begun  to  be  deeply 
felt.  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  an  act  of  incorporation 
had  been  granted  for  the  purpose,  with  a  valuable  donation 
from  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  condition  that  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  should  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion within  a  limited  time.  His  name  was  at  the  head  of 
the  first  list  of  trustees,  and  he  undertook  the  work  which 
his  position  involved  with  characteristic  energy.  His  in- 
fluence and  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  that  undertaking.  The  sub- 
scriptions were  made  on  the  condition  that  the  full  sum  of 
$100,000  should  be  obtained,  so  that  the  whole  depended 
on  entire  success.  Besides  his  exertions  in  rousing  other 
subscribers,  he  and  his  elder  brother  contributed  five  thou- 
sand dollars  each  toward  the  fund,  and  it  was  completed 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  condition.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  movement 
have  been  productive  of  all  the  good  which  they  hoped  to 
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effect.  The  institution  bears  a  fair  comparison  with  those 
of  the  same  kind  in  other  places,  and  has  become  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world  for  the  first  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  great  discovery  in  the  use  of  ether  for  surgical 
operations. 

His  elder  brother  and  partner,  James  Perkins,  Esq.,  died 
in  the  year  1822.  The  following  passages  from  a  notice  of 
his  death,  published  at  the  time,  show  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  : 

"  While  his  real  and  most  eloquent  eulogy  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  course  of  an  industrious,  honorable,  and  most  useful 
life,  it  is  due  to  the  virtues  he  practiced,  to  the  example  he 
set,  to  the  noble  standard  of  character  on  which  he  acted, 
not  to  be  entirely  silent,  now  that  nothing  remains  of  them 
but  their  honored  memory.  He  had  received  in  boyhood, 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  the  pi*eparatory  in- 
struction which  might  have  fitted  him  for  an  academical 
education ;  but  t!he  approach  of  the  Eevolulionary  War, 
and  the  discouraging  aspect  of  the  times,  dictated  the  com- 
mercial career  as  more  prudent. 

"  In  enterprises  extending  over  the  habitable  globe,  em- 
ploying tliousands  of  agents,  constantly  involving  fortunes 
in  their  result,  and  requiring,  on  many  occasions  neces- 
sarily incident  to  business  of  this  extent,  no  secondary 
degree  of  firmness  and  courage,  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
of  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of 
honor  and  conscience  ever  attached  to  his  conduct.  The 
character  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  held  up  for  imi- 
tation." 

Mr.  James  Perkins  left  a  large  foi*tunc,  acquired  in  this 
honorable  course ;  and  is  still  remembered  for  distinguished 
liberality  in  all  appeals  that  were  made  when  he  lived,  for 
charity  or  public  good,  to  the  aflluent  and  generous  in 
the  community ;  for  his  liberal  donations  to  several  insti- 
tutions ;  and  especially  for  a  munificent  gift  of  real  estate, 
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of  the  value  of  about  $20,000,  to  the  Boston  Atheneum, 
and  the  bequest  of  $20,000  more  to  the  University  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  decease  of  such  an  associate  in  the  commer- 
cial vicissitudes  of  nearly  forty  years  was  deeply  felt  by  his 
surviving  partner  and  brother. 

In  1826,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  for 
additions  to  the  Atheneimi.  Something  over  $30,000  was 
required.  Col.  Perkins  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  James  Per- 
kins, son  and  sole  heir  of  his  deceased  brother,  contributed 
one-half  of  it,  paying  eight  thousand  dollars  each,  on  the 
condition  that  the  same  amount  should  be  subscribed  by 
the  public ;  which  was  done.  He  made  other  valuable  do- 
nations to  the  Atheneum,  and  was  for  several  years  presi- 
dent of  that  institution. 

Soon  after  this,  having  witnessed  the  successful  com- 
mencement of  railroads  in  England,  he  resolved  to  intro- 
duce fliem  here ;  and  having  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
Granite  Railway  Company,  he  caused  one  of  two  miles  in 
length  to  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite 
from  the  quarries  in  Quincy  to  the  water.  This  was  the 
first  railroad  built  in  this  country,  though  there  was  a  rough 
contiivance  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  removal  of  coal,  which 
is  said  to  have  preceded  it.  It  has  been  the  means  of  add- 
ing large  quantities  of  granite  to  the  building  materials  of 
our  cities,  and  its  effect  is  seen  extending  as  far  as  New 
Orleans. 

In  1833,  a  movement  was  made  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  blind  children  in  Boston. 
Having  been  deeply  interested  by  an  exhibition  given  to 
show  their  capacity  for  improvement,  he  made  a  donation 
of  his  mansion-house  in  Pearl-street  as  a  place  for  their 
residence.  He  gave  it  on  the  condition  that  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollara  should  be  contributed  by  the  public 
as  a  filhd  to  aid  in  their  support.  Efforts  were  made  ac- 
cordingly to  effect  that  object,  and  proved  to  be  entirely 
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successful.  The  school  was  tlius  placed  on  a  stable  founda- 
tion, and  by  means  that  insured  it  continued  care.  The 
incitement  which  had  thus  been  offered  to  the  community 
to  secure  so  valuable  an  estate  as  a  gift  to  the  public,  roused 
general  attention  to  the  subject  that  could  induce  such  a 
donation.  .  Mutual  sympathy  in  endeavoring  to  effect  the 
purpose  was  a  natural  result.  This  became  widely  diffused. 
An  institution  which  thus  offered  intelligence,  enjoyment, 
and  usefulness,  in  place  of  ignorance,  sorrow,  and  idleness, 
was  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  State  as  deserv- 
ing aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  liberal  public  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  education  there  of  blind  children 
whose  parents  needed  assistance. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe  it  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  is  known  through  the  country  as  an  import- 
ant example  of  what  may  be  done.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  further,  that  the  country  itself  is  more  widely  and  &r 
vorably  known  in  the  Old  World  from  the  annual  reports 
of  what  has  been  effected  there,  not  only  by  improvements 
in  the  art  of  printing  for  the  blind,  but  by  new  discoveries 
in  the  possibility  of  instruction,  which  he  has  demon- 
strated. 

Tlie  publications  from  the  press  of  the  institution,  under 
his  care,  probably  comprise  more  matter  than  all  other 
works  in  the  English  language  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  the  blind  ;  and  at  the  recent  '*  Exhibi- 
tion of  AV'orks  of  Industry  of  all  Nations"  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  London,  the  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  his  spe- 
cimens for  the  best  system  of  letters  and  the  best  mode  of 
printing  such  books.  But,  beyond  this.  Dr.  Howe  has  en- 
larged the  science  of  mind  by  reaching  and  developing  the 
intellect  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mute,  shut  up  from  human 
intercourse  by  obstruction  in  all  avenues  of  the  senses  but 
one,  and  proved  tliat  the  single  sense  of  touch  can  be  made 
the  medium  for  effectual  instruction  in  reading  and  wri- 
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ting,  and  for  the  free  interchange  even  of  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  sentiments  that  are  known  to  the  heart  of  wo^ 
man.  In  this,  he  was  the  first  to  reduce  to  certainty  what 
had  before  been  only  a  problem,  and  has  shown  tliat  there 
is  no  solid  ground  for  the  principle  of  law  on  the  subject, 
as  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  that, "  A  man  who  is  bom 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the 
same  state  with  an  idiot ;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of 
any  understanding,  as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  fur- 
nish the  human  mind  with  ideas." 

The  estate  given  by  Col.  Perkins,  although  spacious  in 
extent,  was  becoming,  from  its  position,  better  suited  for 
purposes  of  trade  than  of  residence.  From  the  same  cause, 
however,  it  was  rising  in  pecuniary  value,  and  not  long  af- 
terward it  was  exchanged,  with  his  consent,  he  releasing 
all  conditional  rights  of  reversion,  for  a  large  edifice  in  the 
suburbs,  built  for  another  purpose,  but  admirably  adapted, 
by  location  and  structure,  for  the  residence  of  young  peo- 
ple. It  overlooks  the  harbor,  is  secure  by  its  elevation  from 
any  interruption  of  light  or  air,  and  affords  ample  room  for 
all  who  may  desire  to  come. 

The  institution  bears  his  name.  That  something  import- 
ant would  have  eventually  been  done  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  even  if  he  had  rendered  no  as- 
sistance, cannot  be  doubted.  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  a  phy- 
sician of  great  worth,  to  whose  memory  a  monument  has 
been  erected  at  Mount  Auburn  for  his  early  exertions  in 
the  cause,  moving  almost  unaided,  had  previously  obtained 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  tlie  legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  Edward  Brooks,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Prescott,  the  his- 
torian, with  some  other  gentlemen,  had  united  with  him  to 
promote  it.  What  followed  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be 
attributed  to  their  preparatory  movements.  But  Col.  Per- 
kins, by  the  impulse  of  a  powerful  hand,  suddenly  roused 
the  community  to  aid  in  the  project,  and  placed  it  at  once 
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in  an  advanced  position,  which  otherwise  it  probably  wonld 
have  reqinred  the  lapse  of  many  yenra,  with  arduous  exer- 
tions, to  attain.  At  that  time  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  England  were  little  more  than  workshops,  affording 
hardly  any  inetniction,  except  for  maitual  labor,  and  no 
printing,  though  two  small  bo<hIv3  had  heen  printed  in  Scot- 
land. But  through  his  aid  and  advice  the  means  were 
obtained  and  effectually  applied  for  an  estahliahment  on  a 
more  liberal  plan,  giving  the  precedence  to  intellectual  and 
moral  education.  There  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  good  which  hae  been  effected  dius  far, 
within  the  institution,  and  by  its  example  elsewhere,  is  the 
result  of  his  munificent  donation,  and  the  wise  condition 
which  he  attached  to  it. 

It  should  be  remarked  here,  however,  to  guard  against 
any  mistalic  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  tlie  blind,  that 
while  the  pupils  are  placed,  through  his  means,  in  a  build- 
ing which  might  give  the  inipreasion  that  its  inhabitants 
are  likely  to  be  in  want  of  nothing,  the  institution  is  by  no 
means  richly  endowed.  The  money  lliat  has  been  liberally 
given  has  heen  liberally  spent  in  the  cause  of  education; 
and  those  who  are  inclined  to  give  or  leave  any  portion  of 
their  wealth  for  the  relief  of  misfortune,  should  he  in- 
formed tliat  the  blind  still  need,  and  humbly  hope,  to  be 
remembered.  There  can  hardly  be  any  class  of  persons  to 
whom  hofiks,  and  a  large  library  of  books,  can  afford  so 
great  delight  as  those  whose  sources  of  enjoyment  do  not 
include  that  of  sight ;  and  after  reading,  in  the  report  of 
the  juries  on  the  awards  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  ten  close  pages  that  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  printing  for  the  blind,  with  an  historical  sketch  in 
which  marked  prominence  is  given  to  wliat  has  heen  dona 
at  "  TiiK  PEBKms  IssTiTimos  is  Boston,"  it  can  hardly  be 
heai-d  without  sorrow  that  the  printing  there  is  suspended 
for  want  of  pecuniary  means;  and  that  the  publication  of 
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the  Cyclopedia  in  twenty  volumes,  pro.bably  the  most  valu- 
able work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  that  has  ever 
been  attempted  for  the  blind,  was  necessarily  stopped  with 
the  eighth  volume. 

A  few  extracts  from  that  report,  on  a  subject  so  deserv- 
ing of  interest,  will  hardly  be  out  of  place  here. 

"  A  few  years  ago  printing  for  the  blind  was  considered 
only  a  curious  or  doubtful  experiment,  but  it  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  all  question  that  books  are  true  sources  of 
profit  and  pleasure  to  them.  Whilst  embossed  books  have 
recently  very  rapidly  increased,  it  is  delightful  to  notice 
that  the  blind  readers  have  multiplied  far  more  rapidly. 

"  The  invention  of  printing  for  the  blind  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  whole  credit  of  this 
invention,  so  simple  yet  so  marvellous  in  its  results,  belongs 
to  France.  It  was  Mr.  Valentine  Haiiy  who,  in  1784,  at 
Paris,  produced  the  first  book  printed  with  letters  in  re- 
lief, and  soon  after  proved  to  the  world  that  children  might 
easily  be  taught  to  read  with  their  fingers.  The  blind 
really  received  but  little  advantage  from  an  invention  that 
promised  so  much.  The  fault,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  not  so  much  in  the  plan  as  in  the  execution  of  it. 
This  noble  invention,  except  perhaps  within  the  walls  of 
the  institution,  soon  sank  into  oblivion,  and  very  little  more 
was  heard  of  it  until  1814.  The  Institute  of  Paris,  since  its 
foundation  in  1784,  has  at  times  been  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, but  about  the  year  1840,  it  underwent  a  thorough 
reorganization,  and  is  now  justly  entitled  to  the  front  rank 
of  institutions  of  this  class  in  Europe. 

"  It  was  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  that 
the  first  improvements  were  made  in  embossed  typography. 
Before  1826,  w^hen  Mr.  James  Gall,  of  Edinburgh,  first 
began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  the  blind,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  single  blind 
person  in  any  public  institution  of  this  country  or  America 
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could  read  by  means  of  embossed  chnracters.    Tn  Mr.  Gall 
is  due  tlie  credit  uf  reviring  this  art." 

In  1827,  he  published  a  smaJl  volume  for  teaching  the 
art  of  reading  to  the  blind,  and  in  1S34  he  published  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Joliu,  and  afterward  several  other  books, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  used. 
It  is  added  in  the  report  that,  with  one  exception,  "  it  is 
believed  they  are  adopted  by  no  public  institution  in 
Great  Britain." 

"  While  the  puzzling  question  of  an  alphabet  beat  , 
adapted  to  the  fingers  of  the  blind  and  the  eyes  of  their  i 
friends  was  under  warm  discussion  on  tliis  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, Dr.  Howe  was  developing  Lis  system  at  Boston,  in 
the  United  States.  In  1S33,  the  Perkins  Institution  fop 
the  Blind  was  established  at  Boston,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
a  gentleman  distinguished  through  a  long  series  of  years 
\  for  his  philanthropic  labors,  was  placed  at  its  head,  and 
I  Boon  made  those  iniprovementa  and  modifications  which 
I  bavG  rendered  the  Boston  press  so  famous.  His  first  aim 
-was  to  compress  the  letter  into  a  comparatively  compact 
and  cheap  fonn.  This  he  accomplished  by  cutting  off  all 
the  flourishes  and  points  about  the  letters.  He  so  managed 
that  they  occupied  but  a  little  more  than  one  s])ace  and  a 
half  instead  of  three.  So  gi-eat  was  tliis  reduction,  that  the 
entire  New  Testament,  which,  according  to  Haiiy's  type, 
wonld  have  filled  nine  volumes,  and  coat  twenty  pounds, 
conid  be  printed  in  two  volnmcs  for  sixteen  shillings. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1834,  he  published  tlie  Acts  of  thu 
Apostles.  Indeed,  such  rapid  progress  did  he  make  in'his 
enterprise,  that  by  the  end  of  1835  he  printed  in  relief  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  fii'st  time  in  any  lan- 
guage, in  four  handsome  quarto  volumes,  comprising  624 
pages,  for  four  dollars.  Theae  were  published  togetlier  in 
1836.  The  alphabet  thus  contrived  by  Dr.  Howe  in  1833, 
it  appears,  has  never  since  been  changed. 
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"  Ab  the  Boston  books  can  now  be  obtained  in  London 
at  a  price  cheaper  than  any  of  the  five  diflferent  systems  of 
books  printed  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  come  into  general  use  here." 

It  is  then  shown  by  a  table  of  comparison  that  Dr. 
Howe's  books  are  much  less  in  bulk,  and  cheaper  by  more 
than  one-half,  than  those  printed  in  any  other  of  the  six 
systems  used  in  the  English  language.    And  it  is  added : 

"  His  system  has  been  fully  described,  and  to  it  the  jury 
give  the  preference  above  all  others.  The  jury  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  a  uniform  system  should  be  adopted,  and  that  in 
future  all  books  printed  for  the  blind  should  be  printed  in 
the  same  character.  Dr.  Howe's  appears  simple,  and  fit  for 
general  adoption." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  every  proof  of  suc- 
cess in  their  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  blind,  af- 
forded new  pleasures  to  Col.  Perkins;  and  that  the  aid 
which  he  had  given  for  them  was  a  source  of  unmingled 
happiness  to  him  through  the  remainder  of  life. 

In  1838  his  commercial  firm  was  dissolved,  and  he  with- 
drew from  business  with  a  large  fortune,  after  having  been 
actively  engaged  in  commerce  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
though  within  the  last  ten  his  personal  attention  to  its 
a&irs  had  been  considerably  relaxed.  His  success  had 
been  great,  but  by  no  means  uninterrupted.  Severe  dis- 
appointments and  disasters  from  causes  beyond  his  control 
made  part  of  his  experience  ;  and  while  he  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability  to  direct,  he  well  knew  the  im- 
portance of  leaving  as  little  as  possible  to  accident  in  any 
enterprise  that  he  undertook. 

An  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  some- 
times decide  on  the  advantages  to  be. justly  expected  from 
conmiercial  operations  when  proposed,  will  serve  to  show 
the  extent  of  his  information,  and  the  value  of  such  infor- 
mation in  enabling  those  who  engage  in  commerce  at  all 
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to  act  with  clear  discernment,  instead  of  trusting  to  blind 
chance  in  speculation.  He  Iiad  used  such  information  and 
discernment  himself  with  striking  effect,  even  so  far  as  to 
panse  in  his  career  and  stand  somewhat  aside  for  years,^ 
when  others,  moved  partly  by  an  ambitions  desire  to  rival 
him  in  commerce,  had  sought  to  rise  from  the  grade  of  suo- 
cessfiil  dealers  in  purchases  from  hia  cargoes,  and  become 
the  owners  of  ships,  importing  cargoes  of  their  own.  lit 
solvency  and  melancholy  oblivion  or  insignificance  have, 
since  then,  been  the  lot  of  most  of  them.  But  when  enter? 
prises  requiring  capital,  and,  still  more,  judgment,  beyon^ 
their  resources  and  capacity,  had  led  them  into  embarrasft- 
ment,  there  necessarily  came  a  pause  on  their  side,  oj 
which  he  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  took 
skillful  advantage  in  a  rapid  succession  of  voyages  that 
have  rarely  had  a  parallel  for  success. 

The  particular  instance  referred  to  was  this; — Aboi 
thirty  yeara  ago  the  price  of  coffee,  which  for  a  long  tin 
previously  had  been  as  high  as  twenty-flve  cents,  had  de- 
clined to  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  Col.  Perkins  being  ifl 
New  Tork  for  a  day  or  two,  on  a  visit  to  a  daughter  who 
resided  there,  a  wish  was  expressed  that  it  might  be  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  temporary  depression  having  niadi 
it  a  fit  subject  for  speculation,  if  he  should  be  disposed  tQ 
engage  in  it  on  the  extended  scale  fo  which  he  was 
tomed,  there  was  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  large  quantiQt 
on  even  more  advantageons  terms.  As  coffee  was  an  arti* 
cle  out  of  the  line  of  his  usual  operations,  and  not  likely 
attract  his  particular  attention,  the  subject  was  mentiom 
to  him  rather  for  entertainment,  in  convereing  upon  the  oo> 
cnrrcnces  of  the  time  and  the  news  of  the  day,  than  in  thtt 
belief  that  he  would  give  it  a  serions  thought.  Withoi^ 
hesitation,  and  with  the  .ease  and  precision  of  an  able  lawi 
yer  or  surgeon  in  giving  an  opinion  on  any  case  presented 
to  either  of  them  professionally,  he  answered  to  this  effect. 
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"  The  depreaBion  in  coflfee  is  not '  temporary.'  Whoever 
makes  purchases  now  at  fourteen,  or  even  at  thirteen  cents, 
will  find  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  unless  he  means  to  take 
advantage  of  any  transient  demand  to  dispose  of  it  speedily. 
There  are  more  coffee-trees  now  in  bearing  than  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  world,  by  a  proportion  that  I 
could  state  with  some  precision  if  necessary.  The  decline 
in  price  is  owing  to  accumulation,  which  will  be  found  to 
increase,  particularly  as  there  are  new  plantations  yet  to 
come  forward.  Coffee  will  eventually  fall  to  ten  cents,  and 
probably  below  that,  and  will  remain  depressed  for  some 

.  years.  The  culture  of  it  will  be  diminished.  Old  planta- 
tions will  be  suffered  to  die  out,  and  others  will,  in  some 

*  cases,  be  grabbed  up  that  the  land  may  be  converted  to 
new  uses.  At  length,  the  plantations  will  be  found  inade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  the  world.  But  it  requires  five  or 
six  years  for  the  coffee-tree  to  reach  its  full  bearing.  Time, 
of  course,  will  be 'required  for  the  necessary  increase,  and 
the  stocks  on  hand  will  be  diminishing  in  the  mean  time. 
A  rise  must  follow.  Whoever  buys  coffee  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  hence  at  the  market  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
probably  find  it  rising  on  his  hands,  and  fortunes  may  be 
made,  unless  speculative  movements  should  have  disturbed 
the  regular  course  of  events." 

Witii  so  clear  an  outline  for  the  future,  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  what  followed.  Coffee  gradually  fell  to  less 
than  ten  cents,  and  remained  low.  One  consequence,  usual 
in  such  cases,  ensued.  The  consumption  increased.  Mis- 
led, perhaps,  by  this,  and  an  impatient  desire  to  be  fore- 
most in  securing  advantages  which  by  that  time  were 
generally  foreseen,  parties  began  to  move  in  a  speculative 
spirit  afcout  five  years  before  the  time  thus  indicated.  They 
made  great  purchases,  and  large  quantities  were  held  in  ex- 
pectation of  profit.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the  action  and 
hear  the  remarks  of  various  persons  concerned  in  what  en- 
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Bued,  according  to  their  difFerent  degrees  of  intelligence  on 
a  subject  that  was  not,  even  then,  ftdly  understood  by  all. 
Coffee  rose  considerably.  Some  of  them  secured  a  mod- 
erate profit  wliile  they  could.  Others,  arguing  on  a  crude  be- 
lief that  aa  coffee  bad  beeu  at  twenty-five  cents,  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  attain  that  price  again,  determined 
to  wait  for  far  greater  profits.  Tlie  stimulant  given  to  the 
demand  by  withholding  large  quantities  from  sale  developed 
greater  stocks  tlian  were  supposed  to  exist ;  tlie  movement 
was  found  to  be  premature,  and  coffee  fell  again  in  price. 
Immense  sums  were  lost.  Bankruptcy  followed,  with  many 
a  heart-ache  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  counael 
from  one  like  bim,  who  had  the  comprehensive  views  and  i 
thorough  knowledge  that  belong  to  a  comjilete  merchant. 

This  miwise  anticipation  somewhat  retarded  and  dimiiir 
ished  the  well-founded  rise  that  had  beeu  foretold.  Bat  it 
came  at  length,  and  some  moderate  fortunes  were  made  by 
it,  though  the  dreams  of  the  speculator  of  a  return  to  the 
high  prices  that  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
have  never  been  realized. 

After  his  retirement  from  commerce,  Col.  Perkins  found 
sufficient  occupation  in  the  management  of  his  property; 
in  various  matters  of  a  public  nature  which  interested  him ; 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  on  his  estate  at  Brookline.  He  was  remarkable  for 
liis  love  of  nature ;  and  in  traveling  sometimes  went  far 
out  of  his  way  to  examine  a  beautiful  tree,  or  to  enjoy  an, 
interesting  view.  Occasionally  he  made  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope, renewing  his  observations  on  the  changes  and  im- 
provements that  were  to  be  seen  there.  He  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  many  times  besidee  the  instances  that  have 
been  referred  to,  always  keeping  a  diary,  which  h&  filled 
with  the  incidents  that  occurred,  with  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries, and  with  remarks  worthy  of  an  intelligent  ti-avel- 
er;  and  sending  home  works  of  art,  some  of  which  were 
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bestowed  as  gifts.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress and  welfare  of  American  artists,  kindly  aiding  some 
who  desired  to  improve  by  studying  the  great  models  in 
Emt)pe,  and  liberally  purchasing  the  works  of  those  who 
deserved  encouragement.  He  was  generally  very  agree- 
able to  those  with  whom  he  incidentally  fell  in  as  fellow: 
travelers;  and  where  he  became  known  abroad  as  an 
American,  he  left  a  very  favorable  impression  of  the  char- 
actor  of  his  countrymen. 

Active  industry  had  been  and  continued  to  be  the  habit 
of  his  life.  The  day  with  him  was  well  occupied,  and 
equally  well  ordered.  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
rise  early,  to  consider  what  required  his  attention,  and  to 
prepare  so  much  of  what  he  had  to  do  personally  as  he 
could  perform  by  himself,  that  he  might  meet  the  world 
ready  to  decide  and  direct,  promptly  and  clearly.  This 
enabled  him  to  transact  business  with  ease  and  accuracy, 
and  made  him  so  far  master  of  his  time  that  he  found  leis- 
ure for  various  objects,  both  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment, 
as  well  for  courteous  and  kind  attention  to  the  affairs  and 
wishes  of  others,  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  would 
hardly  be  remembered  by  one  so  occupied.  Each  day  with 
him  was  the  illustration  of  a  thought  which  young  men,  and 
particularly  young  men  entering  on  commercial  life,  will 
find  to  be  a  safeguard  against  precipitation  or  perplexity, 
and  against  the  irritation  as  well  as  the  miserable  shifts  to 
which  they  sometimes  lead.  The  action  of  the  mind  in 
preparing  with  calm  foresight  what  is  to  be  done,  before  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  is  widely  different  from  its  action 
when  affairs  are  left  until  necessity  presses,  and  the  powers 
are  confused  by  various  calls  on  the  attention  in  the  midst 
of  hurry  and  embarrassment.  What  is  only  method  in  the 
first  case  actually  becomes  a  faculty,  and  sometimes  passes 
for  uncommon  ability,  of  which  it  has  the  effect.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  men,  who  really  show  great  powers  when 
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pressed  by  necessity  for  dispatch,  are  in  truth  wnable^  with- 
out being  aware  of  such  a  defect,  to  foresee  and  prepare 
what  they  have  to  do  before  they  feel  the  pressure.  When 
that  ceases,  the  exertion  too  often  ceases  with  it ;  and  im- 
portant matters  are  left  to  be  done  at  some  future  time, 
which  perhaps  are  never  done.  The  older  they  grow  the 
more  incurable  is  the  evil,  and  melancholy  instances  might 
be  given  of  bankruptcy  late  in  life,  after  great  success,  which 
might  be  traced  chiefly  to  this  cause.  It  is  said  that  the 
Hon.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  of  Boston,  who  left  a  large  fortune, 
after  a  life  well  worthy  of  imitation,  on  being  once  asked 
what  rule  he  would  recommend  to  a  young  man  as  most 
likely  to  insure  success,  answered — "  Let  him  mind  his 
buisiness ;"  and  to  a  similar  inquiry,  it  has  been  said  that 
Robert  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  well  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  estimable  merchants  ever 
known  in  that  great  city,  and  for  his  wide  hospitality,  once 
answered — "Let  him  be  beforehand  with  his  business." 
One  answer  seems  to  include  the  other,  as  no  man  can  be 
beforehand  with  his  business,  and  enjoy  the  ti*anquil  self- 
possession  that  accompanies  forecast,  unless  he  minds  it 
unremittingly. 

At  one  time  when  Col.  Perkins  had  decided  to  leave 
home  for  some  time  on  a  long  journey  of  several  thousand 
miles  to  the  South  and  West,  application  had  been  made  to 
him  to  give  his  guaranty  for  a  considerable  sum,  to  enable 
one  whose  welfare  he  wished  to  promote  to  engage  in  a 
commercial  connection  that  seemed  to  offer  great  advan- 
tages. As  the  magnitude  of  the  affair  required  caution,  it 
was  expected,  of  course,  that  wlien  he  had  considered  the 
subject^  explanations  on  various  points  would  be  necessary 
before  he  Could  decide  to  give  it ;  and  it  was  intended  to 
take  some  favorable  opportunity,  when  he  might  be  entirely 
at  leisure,  to  explain  every  tiling  fully.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  found  it  best  to  commence  the  journey  a  week  or  two 
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sooner  than  had  been, mentioned,  and  engagements  of  va- 
rious kinds,  previously  made,  so  occupied  him  in  the  short 
interval  left,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  time  for  offering 
such  explanation  without  danger  of  intruding,  and  the  hope 
of  obtaining  his  aid  at  that  time,  in  an  affair  that  required 
prompt  action,  was  given  up.  The  applicant  called  at  his 
house  half  an  hour  before  he  was  to  go  merely  to  take 
leave,  knowing  that  the  haste  of  departure  in  such  cases 
usually  precludes  attention  to  any  matters  requiring  de- 
liberation. On  entering  the  room,  however,  he  found  there 
Vas  no  appearance  of  haste.  All  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney had  been  entirely  completed  in  such  good  season  that 
the  last  half-hour  seemed  to  be  one  entirely  of  leisure  for 
any  thing  that  might  occur.  After  a  little  chat.  Col.  Per- 
kins introduced  the  subject  himself,  and  made  pertinent 
inquiries;  which,  being  answered  satisfactorily,  he  gave 
the  guaranty,  and  very  kindly  added  a  further  facility  by 
allowing,  until  his  return,  the  use  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  which  he  was  leaving  in  the  bank.  The  arrange- 
ments were,  in  consequence,  completed  the  next  day ;  they 
proved  in  the  result  to  be  eminently  successful ;  all  pledges 
were  redeemed ;  his  guaranty  was  canceled  in  due  course 
without  the  slightest  cost  or  inconvenience  to  him ;  and  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  oblige  received  very  large 
profits,  which  happily  influenced  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  which  he,  perhaps,  might  never  have  enjoyed,  if  that 
last  half-hour  before  the  journey  had  been  hurried. 

When  doing  an  act  of  kindness  like  this,  he  seemed  to 
derive  great  pleasure  from  the  consciousness  that  the  action 
of  his  life  had  given  him  the  power  to  produce  such  results 
by  the^  single  influence  of  his  name ;  from  all  proofs,  too, 
which  followed  that  he  had  decided  cori'ectly  in  bestowing 
his  confidence  where  he  believed  it  to  be  deserved ;  and 
from  indulging  an  impulse  of  his  nature  that  prompted  hiin 
to  diffuse  happiness  where  he  had  the  opportunity. 
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Numerous  instances  might  be  given  of  his  kindness  in 
promoting  the  success  of  others,  and  particularly  of  young 
men  engaging  in  voyages  or  other  commercial  enterprises ; 
and  he  always  showed  a  warm  interest  in  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of  Young  Men  in  Boston,  to  whom  he 
made  a  donation  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  building. 

In  a  general  view  of  his  character,  he  appeared  as  exer- 
cising the  influence  of  one  having  a  nice  sense  of  propriety, 
with  reference  to  the  opinion  of  others ;  love  of  order ;  a 
high  standard  of  action ;  and  a  desire  to  promote  whatever 
tended  to  general  advantage  and  respectability ;  with  such 
steadiness  of  pui-pose  as  gave  power  to  his  example.  His 
manners,  formed  in  an  age  of  ceremony  which  has  passed, 
retained  something  of  its  courteous  dignity,  divested  of 
what  was  artificial,  and  united  with  the  ease  of  our  own 
time. 

His  personal  appearance  so  far  indicated  his  character 
that  an  observer  of  any  class,  who  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  was  very  likely  to  be  impressed  with  a  desire  to 
know  who  that  personage  might  be.  "  A  very  noble-look- 
ing man !"  said  a  young  woman  who  was  called  to  fetch 
liim  a  glass  of  water,  when  he  stopped  one  day  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  some  miles  from  town.  "  Ce  heau  vieiUardP^ 
— that  beautiful  old  man  !^-exclaimed  the  wnfe  of  a  foreign 
embassador,  in  speaking  of  his  reception  of  her  at  his 
country-seat,  when  some  one  was  showing  her  the  environs 
of  Boston.  And  in  repeated  instances  foreigners  of  rank 
have  remarked  in  a  similar  tone  on  his  person  and  the  high- 
bred courtesy  of  his  manner. 

Great  personal  strength  and  entire  self-reliance  made 
him  almost  heedless  of  danger,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
he  had  the  power  and  the  presence  of  mind  to  do  just  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment ;  and  he  had,  at  difierent 
times,  some  remarkable  escapes.  On  one  occasion,  when 
driving  toward  town  over  a  road  made  in  one  part  on  the 
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slope  of  a  hill,  with  a  steep  bank  on  one  side  and  a  de- 
scent, guarded  by  a  wall,  on  the  other,  some  object  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  bank  on  his  right  so  suddenly  that  his 
horse,  a  powerftd  animal,  sprang  to  the  opposite  side  and 
dashed  into  a  run.  Close  before  him  was  the  stiff  branch 
of  a  large  apple-tree  projecting  over  that  side  of  the  road, 
at  about  the  level  of  his  waist  as  he  sat.  He  leaped  at 
once  from  his  seat  over  the  wall,  alighting  unhurt,  in  the 
orchard  below,  and  in  an  instant  the  top  was  swept  from 
the  vehicle  in  a  manner  that  must  have  proved  fatal  to 
himself  if  he  had  remained  in  it  a  moment  longer. 

Though  fond  of  social  intercourse,  his  opinions  were 
often  conveyed  in  monosyllables  or  short  and  terse  expres- 
sions, and  he  was  more  inclined,  whether  abroad  or  at  his 
own  table,  to  promote  conversation  in  others  than  to  talk 
much  himself.  But  he  listened  with  attention  and  con- 
tributed readily,  from  the  stores  of  his  experience  and 
knowledge,  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  interesting ;  oc- 
casionally introducing  an  anecdote  with  striking  effect,  but 
rather  as  if  he  were  stating  a  fact  than  telling  a  story.  He 
used  language  with  precision ;  his  expressions  were  con- 
cise ;  and  his  words  carried  the  ftill  force  that  belonged  to 
them,  all  the  more  because  there  was  no  attempt  to  ex- 
aggerate their  true  and  precise  meaning.  The  instances 
that  he  gave  were  usually  such  as  had  occurred  within  his 
own  knowledge  in  reference  to  remarkable  events  or  distin- 
guished men,  ^  and  most  of  them  might  well  have  found 
place  in  history  or  biography.  But  occasionally  he  related 
incidents  of  an  amusing  character,  such  as  the  following, 
and  in  a  manner  that  afforded  great  entertainment. 

In  one  of  his  early  visits  to  London,  Stuart,  the  cele- 
brated portrait-painter,  whom  he  knew  well,  resided  there, 
occupying  apartments  as  a  bachelor,  with  a  boy  to  attend 
him.  One  day,  Stuart  sent  the  boy  with  a  message  to  a 
man  of  rank  to  say  that  he  could  comply  with  a  request  to 
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give  him  a  sitting  if  he  would  come  at  a  certain  hour.  The 
boy  went  off  accompanied  by  a  large  and  favorite  dog  of 
hia  master's,  bnt  did  not  return  at  tlie  time  expected  ;  and 
Stcart  waited,  receiving  no  answer,  imtil  he  found  that 
the  foi-enoon  was  lost,  lie  thon  went  ont  to  take  his  usual 
walk  ;  and  as  he  strolled  on,  finding  himself  in  that  part  of 
the  city  where  the  mother  of  the  boy  resided,  he  made  her 
a  visit-  and  inquired  whether  her  son  ever  came  to  see  her. 
"  Oh,  yes !"  eho  said,  he  had  been  there  that  morning,  with 
a  great  dr.g,  both  of  them  full  of  mischief;  and  there  had 
been  such  a  time  1  First,  they  discovered  s  piece  of 
Bteak  intended  for  her  dinner,  which,  after  great  straggles, 
the  dog  had  been  suffered  to  devour.  Then,  in  a  scene  of 
frolic  and  riot,  they  had  npset  her  wash-tub,  and  had  just 
gone  off.  He  desired  the  woman  not  to  mention  his  own 
visit  to  her ;  and  on  returning  home  and  inqniring  what 
was  tlie  answer  brought,  wiw  told  by  the  boy  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  find  the  place,  having  lost  bis  way  and  got 
back  as  he  conld ;  to  all  which  be  said  nothing  except  as  ft 
alight  caution  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  direction  hi  fii- 
tnre.  Soon  afterward  his  dinner  was  brought,  as  usinl, 
from  a  chop-house,  and  the  boy  took  his  accustomed  stand 
opposite  to  him,  while  the  dog  placed  himself  at  liis  side 
expecting  an  occasional  mouthful.  In  due  eoiu^e  Stuart, 
taking  a  piece  of  juicy  meat  on  his  fork,  held  it  toward 
the  dog ;  but,  after  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  suddenly 
drew  back,  with  well-feigned  surprise,  exclaiming — "  How 
is  this  3  What !  dined  already  V  and  he  Iix)ked  eameefly 
at  the  boy,  who  became  alarmed.  Turning  again  to  the 
dog,  with  the  meat  still  withheld  over  bim,  he  said,  "  Ah  I 
and  beefsteak ! — Is  it  possible !"  Casting  an  angry  and 
searching  look  at  intervals  toward  (be  boy,  he  went  on — ■ 
"What! — a  wash-tub t — and  upset  it  too!"  lie  at  length 
turned  back  to  the  table,  and  laying  the  fork  on  his  plate, 
folded  hia  arms,  and  looked  intently  at  the  cidprit.    The 
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boy,  aghast  at  these  supernatural  disclosures,  as  they  seemed, 
from  the  dog,  confessed  the  whole,  making  solemn  promises 
for  his  fixture  behavior,  which  became  exemplary.  The 
pretended  wonder  of  the  artist,  the  eagerness  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  dog,  and  the  conscience-stricken  amaze- 
ment of  the  boy  were  all  presented  in  vivid  light,  while  he 
only  seemed  to  be  mentioning  casually  what  had  occurred. 

The  following  is  an  incident  of  a  diflferent  character, 
which  occurred  in  the  National  Convention  during  the 
French  Kevcdution,  and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  related  it  with  great  effect.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Bobespierre,  one  of  his  former  associates  proposed  a  san- 
guinary law,  which  was  objected  to  by  a  member,  who  had, 
been  a  butcher,  as  unnecessarily  cruel.  The  deputy  who 
proposed  it  said,  with  a  sneer,  that  he  had  not  looked  for 
such  fine  sentiments  from  one  whose  trade  had  been  blood. 
The  butcher,  a  burly,  powerful  man,  starting  to  his  feet  as 
if  he  would  destroy  his  opponent,  exclaimed  :  "  Sc616rat ! 
sc^lerat  I  Je  n'ai  jamais  trcmp6  mes  mains  que  dans  le 
sang  des  animaux.  Sentez  les  votres." — ("  Wretch !  wretch 
that  you  are  I  I  have  never  imbrued  my  hands  but  in  the 
blood  of  beasts.    Smell  of  your  own  I") 

It  has  been  thought  that  he  showed  a  lack  of  discern- 
ment in  judging  of  character.  Whatever  might  be  the 
truth  as  to  any  defect  of  that  sort,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  ap- 
peared in  making  unjust  imputations;  but  rather  in  giving 
others  credit  for  good  qualities  which  they  did  not  possess. 
Although  he  used  strong  terms  in  condenming,  on  some 
occasions,  what  he  disapproved,  he  seldom  spoke  in  dis- 
paragement of  any  one ;  and  if  he  listened,  it  was  with  no 
indication  of  pleasure  at  hearing  any  thing  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  others.  There  certainly  were  cases  in  which  he 
found  that  his  confidence  had  been  misplaced,  but  as  he 
was  not  apt  to  conmiunicate  his  motives  fully,  it  was  not 
clear  whether  it  arose  entirely  fi:om  error  of  judgment,  or 
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partly  from  tt  rendinegs  to  take  risks  of  which  he  was 
aware.  In  Eome  ioBtances  he  misiinderetood  the  intentionB 
or  difGciiItiea  and  embarrasements  of  others,  and  occasion- 
ally spoke  with  warmth  where  he  supposed  there  was  just 
cause  for  diepleasure,  though  he  was  more  likely  to  be 
quite  silent  at  such  times ;  but  no  one  was  more  ready  than 
he  to  make  reparation  if  it  was  explained  to  him  that  he 
had  been  unjnst.  Probably  he  was  supposed  to  be  tm- 
6iendly  in  other  instancea,  when  ho  would  have  appeared 
to  be  entirely  kind  if  he  had  talked  more  freely.  His 
nature  was  affectionate,  appearing  particularly  eo  toward 
children,  and  many  of  them  were  his  intimate  friends, 
habitually  exchanging  with  him  the  liveliest  ]>lea8antTj 
■with  perfect  freedom. 

It  is  not  uncommon  with  those  whose  feelings  are  char- 
acterized by  great  energy,  as  his  were,  that  from  an  a]>pre- 
hension,  perhaps,  lest  strong  emotion  might  escape  control 
if  expressed  In  any  degree  wliatever,  it  is  guarded  with 
such  entire  suppreeeion  and  reserve  that  the}'  seem  to  those 
around  them  almost  to  have  no  feeling  at  all,  when,  in 
truth,  they  feel  moat  deeply.  A  striking  inBtanc«  of  this 
natnre  may  be  mentioned  of  him. 

The  death  of  his  oldest  son,  who  was  named  for  him,  and 
in  person,  as  well  as  in  some  points  of  character,  bore  a 
strong  natural  resemblance  to  himself,  occurred  aboat  four 
years  before  his  Civn.  Tbey  differed  in  character,  as  the 
son  of  a  widow,  moved  by  strong  incitements  to  assist  in 
relieving  her  of  care,  and  to  eecnre  his  own  advancement 
in  the  world,  might  be  very  likely  to  differ  from  one  bom 
to  the  enjoyment  and  expectation  of  wealth,  and  ailvancing 
in  youth  under  the  auspices  of  a  ]>arent  who  stxiod  high  in 
public  estimation,  and  possessed  jiowerfiil  influence.  Like 
his  father,  he  had  preferred  action  to  the  life  of  a  student, 
and  went  early  abroad,  having  sailed  for  China  during  the 
war  of  1812  in  a  private  armed  slwp  that  was  prepared  to 
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ixghh  aer  way  for  a  rich  cargo,  as  was  successfully  done ; 
and  he  lock  part  in  one  bloody  naval  action  besides  other 
encountors.  Paring  in  spirit,  of  a  buoyant  and  generous 
temper,  and  eUxinontly  handsome,  he  was  a  favorite  abroad, 
particularly  among  the  officers  of  our  public  ships  as  he 
met  them  in  foreign  ports ;  and  he  had  seen  much  of  the 
world,  with  various  adventures,  in  China,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  in  Europe. 

He  eventually  joined  his  father's  commercial-house  in 
Boston,  and  after  a  few  years  of  remarkable  success,  with- 
drew with  a  good  fortune,  and  lived  in  affluence  and 
leisure,  amusing  himself  with  field-sports,  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  varying  his  life  with  an  occasional  tour  in 
Europe.  After  rearing  a  beautiful  family,  he  fell  the  vic- 
tim of  a  distressing  illness,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

At  his  funeral,  his  father  appeared  tranquil  as  usual,  ad- 
vising on  some  matters  of  detail ;  and  having  followed  the 
hearse  to  the  place  of  interment,  chose,  rather  against  the 
suggestions  of  those  near  him,  to  descend  to  the  tomb 
under  the  church,  that  he  might  see  that  all  was  aiTanged 
as  he  had  intended.  But  when  nothing  more  remained  to 
be  done, — when  the  single  lamp,  by  the  light  of  which  the 
coffin  had  been  adjusted  in  its  place,  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  door  was  closed  in  darkness  and  silence  on  all  that  re- 
mained of  one  who  had  been  the  object  of  so  deep  interest 
from  infancy  upward, — ^nature  prevailed,  for  one  moment 
only,  over  all  restraint,  and  an  involuntary  burst  of  grief 
disclosed  the  depth  of  sorrow  that  remained  beneath  the 
habitual  composure  of  his  manner. 

About  two  years  after  this,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Perkins 
took  place,  and  the  dissolution  of  a  tie  which  had  continued 
for  sixty-three  years  had  a  visible  effect  on  him.  His 
younger  brother,  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  had  died  blind, 
past  the  age  of  eighty.  BKs  own  sight  was  failing.  Of  all 
the  family  left  by  his  fether,  he  and  two  sisters  only  re- 
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mained.  His  friend  through  life,  the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray- 
Otis,  was  dead.  The  companiuna  of  his  youth  and  middle 
age  were  nearly  all  gone.  Of  the  aasociation  remembered 
as  the  "  Saturday  Club,"  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  gentlemen  of  the  town  in  their  day,  who, 
while  they  fonnd  mutual  enjoyment  in  dining  auccessively 
at  the  houses  of  each  other,  gave  hospitable  admiesiou  to 
siicli  etrangera  as  dcBcrved  attention,  only  two  survived  be- 
sides himself.  The  impression  had  long  been  habitual  with 
him  that  the  close  of  his  own  life  was  near,  and  he  awaited 
it  with  tranquilHty,  He  had  lived  as  he  thought  it  was 
right  to  do.  There  appears  (o  have  been  no  period  in 
which  he  had  been  addicted  to  vice  of  any  sort.  His  life 
was  marked  by  self-control ;  bnt  besides  that,  he  seems  to 
have  liad  an  innate  purity  and  love  of  order  that  made 
excess  distasteful  to  him.  In  the  order  of  events  he  had 
fonnd  the  enjoyment  and  incurred  the  responsibility  of 
great  snccess  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  he  had 
shared  it  freely  with  the  community  in  which  ho  lived; 
his  gifts  and  contributions  continuing  numerous  to  the  last. 

He  had  become  feeble,  and  moved  with  difficulty.  But 
an  indomitable  spirit  which  remained  ready  for  action  still, 
if  any  thing  was  to  be  done,  carried  him  once  more  from 
home  as  far  as  Washingt'in.  This  spirit  had  long  before 
borne  iiim  through  some  passages  of  ill  health  that  might 
have  proved  fatal,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  energy  with 
which  his  mind  opened  itself  to  excitement  and  pleasure 
always  imparted  corresponding  vigor  to  his  physical  frame 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Twenty-five  years  before,  being  greatly  debilitated  after 
a  severe  illness,  he  had  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
voyage  to  England,  though  some  of  his  friends  feared  that 
lie  might  never  return  ;  and  lie  sailed  with  his  nephew  and 
friend,  Mr.  Gushing,  in  a  new  ship  belonging  to  liis  house. 
He  was  so  weak  that  it  was  necessary  to  assist  him,  almost 
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to  lift  him,  on  board  the  vessel.  But  becoming  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  management  of  the  ship,  and  in 
getting  to  sea,  when  the  pilot  left  them  in  the  outer  harbor, 
he  was  already  better  for  the  excitement;  he  continued 
to  improve  during  the  voyage,  and  returned  in  vigorous 
health. 

A  few  years  afterward,  being  again  reduced  to  much 
the  same  state,  he  left  Boston  for  New  York,  to  embark  for 
Europe  in  company  with  his  eldest  son  (who  thought  it 
unsafe  that  his  father  should  sail  without  his  personal  care), 
and  with  his  grandson,  three  of  the  name.  He  went  from 
home  so  enfeebled  that  his  femily  doubted  whether  he 
could  reach  New  York  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  on 
board  the  packet  (it  was  before  the  day  of  steamships),  and 
they  were  surprised  to  learn,  after  waiting  with  solicitude, 
that  he  was  so  well  after  the  journey  as  to  accompany  his 
fiiend,  Mr.  Otis,  whom  he  met  there  on  his  arrival,  to  the 
theater  in  the  evening. 

At  that  time  he  went  into  Italy,  where  he  had  not  been 
before,  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  looked  with  lively  in- 
terest  on  the  wonders  of  histoiy  and  art  to  be  seen  there. 
An  American  statesman  of  the  most  distiuguished  char- 
acter, who  recently  passed  a  winter  in  Rome,  mentioned  to 
an  acquaintance  who  called  on  him,  that,  when  he  arrived 
there,  he  heard  accidentally  in  inquiring  for  places  of  resi- 
dence that  a  house  once  occupied  by  Col.  Perkins  could  be 
had,  and  that  he  lost  no  time  in  securing  that  house,  being 
confident  that  it  had  been  well-chosen,  which,  to  his  great 
comfort,  he  found  to  be  as  he  had  anticipated. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  some  important  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  concerned  required  attention  at 
Washington,  and  his  courageous  spirit  still  rising  above  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  made  one  more  journey  there,  re- 
solved to  see  to  it  himself.  While  there  he  was  concerned 
to  find  that  work  was  likely  to  be  suspended  on  the  menu- 
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meut  to  the  raeinorj  of  WasbiugtoD.  Ou  liis  return  home, 
he  took  raeasiirea  to  rouse  fresh  interest  in  the  work,  and  a 
considerable  sum  was  raised  for  it,  through  his  exertions, 
Hia  action  in  refereuce  to  this  has  been  publicly  alluded  to, 
since  his  deceatJe,  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  "Winthrop,  late 
Speaker  of  the  ITniise  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  who, 
at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  speech  addressed  to  the  Massa- 
chuBetta  Chai'itable  Mechanic  Association,  at  their  annoal 
festival  in  Fancuil  Hall,  in  October  last,  8[>oke  as  follows : 

"  The  memory  of  your  excellent  and  lamented  president 
(Mr.  Ciiickering)  has  already  received  its  appropriate  and 
feeling  tribute,  I  can  add  nothing  to  that.  But  I  will 
venture  to  recall  to  yonr  remembrance  another  venerated 
name.  Yon  have  alluded,  in  the  sentiment  whicli  called 
me  up,  to  an  humble  service  which  I  rendered  some  years 
ago,  sa  the  organ  of  tlie  Representatives  of  the  Union,  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  National  Monument  to 
Washington,  I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  latest  efforts 
in  this  quarter  of  the  country  to  raise  ftmds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  monument,  were  made  by  one  whose  long 
and  honorable  life  has  been  brought  to  a  close  within  the 
past  twelve  months. 

"  I  cannot  forget  the  earnest  and  affectionate  interest 
with  which  that  noble-hearted  old  American  gentleman 
devoted  the  last  days,  and  I  had  almost  said  t!ie  last  hours, 
of  his  life,  to  arranging  the  details  and  the  machiueiy  for 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  that 
Btill  unfinished  structure.  He  had  seen  Wa*ihiugton  in  hia 
boyhood,  and  had  felt  the  inspiration  of  hia  majestic  pres- 
ence ;  he  had  known  him  in  his  manhood,  and  had  spent 
two  or  three  days  with  him  by  particular  invitation  at 
Mount  Vernon,  days  never  to  be  forgotten  in  any  man'a 
life ;  his  whole  heart  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  warm- 
est admiration  and  affection  for  his  character  and  services ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  go  doi^Ti  to  his  grave  in 
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peace  until  he  had  done  something  to  aid  in  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  his  valor.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  allude  to  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins. 
He  was  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  humanity  to  which 
our  city  has  ever  given  birth ; — ^leading  the  way  for  half  a 
century  in  every  generous  enterprise,  and  setting  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  those  munificent  charities  which 
have  given  our  city  a  name  and  a  praise  throughout  the 
earth.  He  was,  one  of  your  own  honorary  members,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  could  do  nothing  more 
appropriate  to  this  occasion — the  first  public  festive  occa- 
sion in  Faneuil  Hall  which  has  occurred  since  his  death — 
and  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  this  associa- 
tion, or  to  my  own,  than  to  propose  to  you,  as  I  now  do — 
"  The  memory  of  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins." 
For  a  long  time  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  one 
of  his  eyes  which  was  blinded  by  cataract ;  how  long  he 
could  not  tell  with  accuracy,  for  the  discovery  that  it  was 
useless,  and  that  he  saw  only  with  the  other,  was  made  by 
accident,  and  much  to  his  surprise  ;  but  it  must  have  been 
more  than  twenty  years.  Opening  it  one  morning  while 
the  right  eye  was  buried  in  the  pillow,  he  found  himself 
imable  to  perceive  any  objects  about  him.  For  many 
years,  however,  he  saw  well  enough  for  common  purposes 
with  the  other ;  but  more  recently  even  that  one  had  caused 
him  so  much  trouble  that  he  lived  in  fear  of  total  blindness. 
Early  in  1853,  cataract  appeared  in  that  eye  also,  and  was 
making  such  rapid  progress  that  in  a  few  weeks  all  useful 
vision  was  lost.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  resolved  to 
submit  to  an  operation  on  the  one  that  had  been  so  long 
obscured.  It  was  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Williams,  of  Boston,  the  cataract  being  broken  up  in  the 
month  of  March.  Some  time  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  fragments ;  but  in  less  tlian  three 
months  the  pupil  had  become  entirely  clear,  and  by  the  aid 
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of  cataract  gl&eses,  lie  could  not  onl^  see  large  objects  as 
well  as  ever,  but  could  read  the  newspuijere,  and  even  the 
fine  piint  in  the  column  of  shipuews.  Ilia  sight  waa  at 
times  rendered  feeble  afterward  by  the  general  debility  of 
his  syBteni,  and  he  never  recovered  the  power  of  reading 
and  writing  with  entire  ease  ;  but  to  do  both  in  some  de- 
gree waa  an  advantage,  in  comparison  with  total  loss  of 
sight,  that  could  hardly  be  appreciated,  particularly  as  it 
enabled  him  still  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  which  he 
alwa^'8  wished  to  do,  and  did  to  his  last  day,  even  keeping 
.  his  books  with  his  own  hand,  excepting  for  a  fow  months 
of  his  last  yeai-,  when  the  entries  were  made  from  his 
dictation. 

In  this,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  gave  one  more  re- 
markable proof  of  his  continued  interest  in  what  was  going 
on  about  him,  and  of  his  readiness  to  aid  liberally  in  all 
that  he  deemed  important  to  public  welfare  and  intelli- 
gence. A  large  and  costly  building  had  been  erected  for 
the  Boston  Athenoum  by  contribution  from  the  public, 
liberally  made  for  that  pm'pose  that  there  might  be  such 
a  one  as  would  correspond  to  the  aspirations  of  the  accom- 
plished scholai-s  who,  fitty  years  before,  had  founded  the 
institution.  A  fund  waa  now  to  be  provided  for  annual 
expenses  and  fur  regular  additions  to  the  library.  "With 
this  view,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  fimd  of  $120,000. 
As  Coi.  Perkins  had  already  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
Atheneum,  no  application  was  made  to  him  for  further 
aid.  He,  however,  volimtarily  asked  for  the  book  contain- 
ing the  largest  class  of  subscripLions,  and  added  his  name 
to  those  conti'ibntiug  three  thousand  dollars  each.  Soon 
afterward  he  inquired  of  the  president  of  the  Atheneum 
what  progress  had  been  made,  and  was  told  that  the  aub- 
BcriptiouB  amounted  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  all  of  them 
being,  however,  on  the  condition  that  the  full  sum  should 
be  made  up  within  tlie  year ;   that  every  thing  possible 
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Beamed  to  have  been  done  ;  but  that,  as  people  were  leav- 
ing town  for  the  summer,  nothing  further  could  be  obtainod 
until  the  autumn,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
object  could  be  effected  even  then,  by  raising  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  more,  as  the  applications  appeared  to  have 
been  thoroughly  made  by  a  numerous  committee.  He 
then  gave  his  assurance  that  the  attempt  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  fail,  even  for  so  large  a  deficit  as  that,  and  agreed 
to  be  responsible  for  it,  in  order  that  the  subscriptions  al- 
ready obtained  might  be  made  binding ;  stipulating  only 
that  nothing  should  be  said  of  this  until  the  expiration  of 
the  last  day  fixed,  and  that  the  efforts  to  obtain  it  from  the 
public  should  not  be  at  all  relaxed  in  the  mean  time. 
Further  assistance  from  him,  however,  was  rendered  un- 
necessary, chiefly  by  the  noble  bequest  of  Samuel  Apple- 
ton,  Esq.,  a  man  of  liberality  and  benevolence  like  his  own, 
who  died  during  the  summer,  leaving  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  trustees,  to  be  distributed  at  their 
discretion  for  scientific,  literary,  religious,  or  charitable 
purposes.  The  trustees  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  of  this  to  the  fund  for  the  Atheneima,  and  the 
remaining  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  easily  ob- 
tained by  iurther  subscriptions  at  large.  But  the  assurance 
given  by  Col.  Perkins,  although  any  call  on  him  thus  be- 
came imnecessary,  was  useful  in  warranting  that  confidence 
of  success  which  helps,  in  such  cases,  to  secure  it. 

In  January  following  (1854)  he  foimd  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  a  slight  surgical  operation  for  the  removal  of 
some  obstruction  that  troubled  him.  He  had  past  most  of 
the  day,  the  9th,  in  attending  to  his  domestic  payments  for 
the  preceding  year,  arranging  the  papers  himself  with  his 
usual  method  in  business.  The  operation  was  successfully 
performed  by  Dr.  Cabot,  his  grandson ;  and  he  went  to 
bed  with  the  agreeable  prospect  of  finding  himself  re- 
lieved fbr  the  remainder  of  his  life  of  what  had,  for  some 
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time,  made  him  tmcomfortable ;  but  with  a  caution,  too, 
from  his  surgeon,  not  to  rise  the  next  morning,  but  remain 
in  perfect  quiet.  In  such  matters,  however,  he  had  habit- 
ually judged  and  chosen  to  act  for  himself;  and  in  this 
instance  he  gave  too  little  heed  to  the  caution,  refusing,  too, 
to  have  any  attendant  in  his  chamber,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended. He  passed  a  good  night,  and  feeling  only  too 
well  after  it,  chose  to  rise  rather  early  the  next  day.  After 
being  partly  dressed,  becoming  faint,  he  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  on  the  sofa,  and  never  letl  it.  He  became  more  and 
more  feeble  through  the  day ;  and  falling  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  toward  evening,  he  continued  to  breathe 
for  some  hours,  sleeping  without  pain  or  distress,  and  died 
tranquilly  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  soon  after  midnight, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

The  impression  of  his  character  left  on  the  community 
was  such  as  had  been  sketched,  a  short  time  before,  in  lan- 
guage that  hardly  admits  of  improvement,  and  needs  no 
addition,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  note  written 
with  his  own  hand  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  his  works, 
presented  to  Col.  Perkins : 

"  Washington,  April  19,  1862. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  : — If  I  possessed  any  thing  which  I 
might  suppose  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  you,  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem,  than  these  volumes,  I  should  have  sent 
it  in  their  stead. 

"  But  I  do  not ;  and  therefore  ask  your  acceptance  of  a 
copy  of  this  edition  of  my  speeches. 

"  I  have  long  cherished,  my  dear  sir,  a  profound,  warm, 
affectionate,  and  I  may  say  a  filial  regard  for  your  person 
and  character.  I  have  looked  upon  you  as  one  bom  to  do 
good,  and  who  has  ftilfiUed  his  mission  ;  as  a  man,  without 
six>t  or  blemish ;  as  a  merchant,  known  and  honored  over 
the  whole  world ;  a  most  liberal  supporter  and  promoter  of 
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science  and  the  arts ;  always  kind  to  scholais-  and  literary 
men,  and  greatly  beloved  by  them  all ;  frfendlj-  to  all  the 
institutions  of  religion,  morality,  and  educatioa';  .'*and  an 
miwavering  and  determined  supporter  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  of  those  great  principles  of  civil  libertyj'r 
which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  uphold  and  advance.      '*  ".• 

"  These  sentiments  I  inscribe  here  in  accordance  with 
my  best  judgment,  and  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  heart ;  and 
I  wish  here  to  record,  also,  my  deep  sense  of  the  many 
personal  obligations,  under  which  you  have  placed  me  in 
the  course  of  our' long  acquaintance. 

"  Your  ever  faithful  friend, 

"  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

"  To  the  Hon.  Tnoe.  H.  Pebkins." 

Although  private  interment  is  most  common  now,  it 
seemed  inappropriate  for  one  who  had  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  public  regard.  The  funeral  service  took  place 
at  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  where  he  had  long 
worshiped,  and  was  marked  by  one  incident  peculiarly 
touching  in  its  association.  The  solemn  music,  usual  on 
such  occasions,  was  impressively  performed  by  a  large 
choir  of  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
who  had  requested  permission  to  sing  the  requiem  for  that 
friend  through  whom  they  enjoy  the  comforts  of  their 
spacious  dwelling.  A  further  proof  of  their  regard  for  his 
memory  was  seen,  but  lately,  in  gleams  of  pleasure  lighting 
their  faces  on  being  promised  that  they  should  soon  listen 
to  this  story  of  his  life. 
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Iir  all  countries,  the  character  of  the  great  and  good  has 
been  deemed  a  part  of  the  public  fame ;  and  nations  which 
have  derived  political  or  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
talents  and  labors  of  their  distinguislied  citizens  living, 
have  put  in  a  claim  to  the  posthumous  credit  of  those  men, 
IB  if  a  portion  at  least  was  to  escheat  to  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  No  form  of  government  has  ever  ex- 
daded  such  a  claim,  because  no  form  of  government,  how- 
ever bad,  has  been  enabled  to  repress  the  virtues,  or  dimin- 
iah  the  generous  ardor  of  those  who,  marked  by  Providence 
with  high  spclcial  gifts,  will  work  out  for  themselves  a  path 
to  fame,  by  directing  their  powers  in  such  pursuits  as  tend, 
by  multiplying  individual  good,  to  promote  puUic  benefits. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  government  of  a  nation  tends 
toward  true  republicanism,  is  the  proper  fame  of  the  indi- 
vidual appropriately  available  to  the  mass ;  and  as  the  popu- 
lar voice  has  more  and  more  weight,  the  character  of  each 
individual  becomes  more  and  more  important  to  the  whole ; 
and  society  at  large  feels  and  expresses  the  deep  interest 
which  it  has  in  the  conduct  and  fame  of  any  citizen  who, 
by  talent,  enterprise,  and  virtuous  devotion  to  an  honorable 
calling,  and  the  prompt  and  willing  discharge  of  civic  and 
social  duties,  acquires  extensive  fame,  and  sustains,  with  ap- 
propriiite  bearing,  the  dignity  of  his  acquired  position. 

Hence  the  great  propriety  in  tliis  countiy  of  respect  to 
the  memory,  and  affectionate  gratitude  to  the  persons  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  successful  eflbrts  in 
any  of  tlie  professional  walks  of  life,  or  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  business  and  trade.     Each  eflbrt,  it  is  evi- 
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dent,  has  generally  for  its  primaiy  motive  tlie  counection 
of  tile  credit  of  the  actor,  or  the  special  circle  of  the  dia- 
tinguiehed,  with  the  fame  which  is  acquired ;  but  no  sooner 
is  tiie  honor  proclaimed,  than  it  becomes  not  onlj  a  part 
the  public  possession,  but  an  element  of  public  pride  and 
enjoyment.  Popular  feelings  and  popular  advantage  ara 
expressed  and  promoted  by  the  immediate  recipients  of  the 
credit,  while  they  eeem  to  be  appropriating  to  their  own 
hcoior  the  credit  of  their  co-laborers.  This  moral  impoat  is- 
alwa}'3  levied,  and  as  one  class  of  citizens  has  tlie  same 
interest  in  the  credit  of  the  whole  as  any  other  class  can 
possess,  none  seems  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  taxation, 
and  the  fame  and  honor  of  our  republic  are  daily  ang- 
mentcd  by  the  accretion  of  individual  credit  to  the  i 
of  social  or  associated  fame. 

Hitherto  the  fame  of  tlie  merchant  has  been  considered 
incomplete,  uule^  it  was  comiected  with  some  direct  pub- 
lic, civic,  philanthropic,  or  political  eei-vice,  which,  whilo 
it  reflected. honor  upon  the  man,  seemed  to  overshadow  tJiO, 
unobtruBive  virtues  of  the  merchant ;  so  that  the  apparent 
solecism  has  been  presented  of  a  class  of  citizens  proud  of 
their  own  profession,  and  yet  dissatisfied  with  any  honor 
that  did  seem  to  diminish,  relatively  at  least,  the  worth  of 
tiiat  profession  of  which  they  were  justly  proud. 

Our  opinion  of  "  mercantile  character"  is  so  elevated, 
that  we  see  in  the  career  of  a  merchant  enough  to  giv« 
him  all  the  distinction,  all  the  claims  upon  public  regard, 
which  can  be  deserved  by  those  who  properly  estiinata 
popular  approval  in  a  popular  government ;  and  we  think 
lightly  of  any  man  who,  in  a  republican  government,  can 
nndervalno  public  esteem.  Men  may  talk  as  they  please 
of  a  philosophical  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  tlicir  fellow* 
men,  and  a  contempt  for  public  consideration ;  but  scarcely 
any  man  thus  expresses  himself  without  a  desire  to  attract 
consideration,  by  tlie  apparent  disinterestedness  I'f  feeling 
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in  which  the  remark  originates,  or  without  a  desire  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  that,  of  which  he  begins  to  find  him- 
Belf  undeserving. 

We  believe  that  an  American  merchant  has,  in  his 
proper  calling  and  selected  condition  of  life,  the  means  of 
high,  permanent  distinction  ;  and  our  belief  is  founded  on 
observation,  that  there  commences,  with  the  evidence  of 
mercantile  enterprise  and  the  proof  of  mercantile  integrity, 
a  fame  as  desirable,  as  gratifying,  as  extensive,  and  as  per- 
manent, as  that  which  is  awarded  to  the  statesman  or  is 
achieved  by  the  warrior.  We  speak  now  of  the  merchant 
abstracted  from  his  social  and  political  relations  and  duties. 
We  speak  of  him  as  "  the  merchant"  alone,  though  we 
claim  for,  and  all  must  concede  to  him,  the  possession  of 
those  qualities  which  are  part  of  the  elements  of  the  states- 
man's character.  We  believe  also  tliat  the  high  credit  of 
a  nation  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  honor  and  enter- 
prise of  her  merchants,  as  upon  the  sagacity  of  her  states 
men,  and  the  skill  and  courage  of  her  warrior ;  and  that, 
abroad,  an  estimate  of  the  American  character,  an  estimate 
which  we  are  most  proud  to  recognize,  is  founded  at  least 
as  much  on  mercantile  relations  as  upon  any  other  element 
of  intercourse  and  esteem  ;  and  as  that  estimation  and  that 
credit  are  but  the  aggregate  of  individual  contribution,  we 
have,  as  conductors  of  a  mercantile  periodical,*  deemed  it 
due,  at  once  to  mercantile  pride  and  enlarged  patriotism, 
to  select  from  time  to  time,  for  special  notice,  one  who  has 
distinguished  himself,  illustrated  his  profession,  and  done 
honor  to  his  country,  as  an  American  merchant. 

It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  from  any  supposed  want  of  ma- 
terials, or  any  deficiency  of  respect  for  the  calling,  that 
such  a  plan  has  not  been  previously  adopted  and  carried 
out.    It  is  the  nature  of  commerce  to  promote  and  reward 
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enterprise,  and  to  beget  and  cherish  honorable  character. 
Hence,  from  the  earliest  period  of  onr  nation's  history,  we 
have  liad  the  elements  of  commercial  biograpJiy  that  would 
k  have  reflected  honor  upon  the  country,  throngh  the  mer- 
[  cantile  profession.  Perhaps  the  facility  with  which  the 
accomplished  merchant  becomes  the  tiseful  statesman,  and 
the  more  ready  appreciation,  by  the  people,  of  political 
contributions  to  public  good,  because  those  contributions 
are  more  direct,  or  at  least  more  directly  noticeable,  have 
tended  to  give  to  the  public  benefactor  the  fame  of  a  states- 
man, which,  however  due,  waa  referable  perhaps  to  the 
qualities  of  the  merchant. 

Thomas  P.  Cope,  Esq.,  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.     He  was  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable 
"  Quaker"  family.    We  love  tiiat  name ;    we  prefer  the 
I  term  "  Quaker"  to  that  of  "  Friend,"  because,  though  it 
I  was  given  in  derision,  it  has  become  a  term  of  honorable 
I  distinction,  by  the  merits  of  tlioae  who  have  illuHtrated  the 
iTirhies  of  tlie  sect  on  which   it  was   bestowed.      A  bad 
name  may  destroy  an  individual  who  is  denied  time  and 
opportunity  to  redeem  himself  from  the  opprobrium.     But 
classes  and  sects  that  are  permitted  to  survive  the  excite- 
ment which  confers  an  unldnd  and  injurious  appellation, 
may  acquire  to  themselves  a  credit  that  shall  cause  that 
which  was  conferred  as  an  epithet  of  contempt,  to  become 
a  title  of  distinguishing  honor.     So  much  more  potent  is 
virtue  than  a  name;    so  true  are  mankind  to  virtue  and 
practical  goodness,  when  their  judgment  ia  allowed  time  to 
supersede  their  passions. 

Mr.  Cope  traced  his  descent  on  both  sides,  for  many  gen- 
erations, from  tlie  "  Friends."  His  ancestor,  Oliver  Cope, 
■was  one  of  the  first  pnTcbasers  from  William  Penn.  On 
the  maternal  side,  Mr,  C.  descended  from  the  PjTns,  who 
claim  as  an  ancestor  the  celebrated  parliamentarian,  John 
Pym,  whose  name  is  connected  with  that  of  Strafford ;  and 
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Mr.  C.  had,  as  his  middle  name,  that  of  his  maternal  an- 
cestor. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Cope  was  good;  it  included  a 
general  round  of  English  studies,  the  German  language, 
and  that  amount  of  Latin  which  was,  sixty  or  seventy 
years  since,  deemed  necessary  as  a  foundation  of  a  good 
education;  and  though  perhaps  he  had  no  occasion  to 
make  a  direct  use  of  his  classical  studies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  greatly  assisted  in  disciplining  his  mind  for 
the  pursuits  of  life  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  for  those 
rational  enjoyments  consequent  upon  his  success  and  his 
social  position. 

When  Mr.  Cope  had  completed  that  education  which 
was  deemed  necessary  to  a  mercantile  life,  and  which  in 
his  case  led  to  a  sound  literary  taste,  since  indulged  and 
improved,  he  was,  in  1786,  sent  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
to  commence  the  acquisition  of  practical  mercantile  knowl- 
edge, by  undertaking  the  primary  labors  of  the  counting- 
room,  and  ascended  from  the  junior  grade,  which  only 
notices  events  by  a  simple  record,  to  that  position  which 
plans  the  movement  and  directs  the  conduct  of  thousands ; 
and,  while  it  seems  to  have  only  a  selfish  object,  does  in- 
deed connect  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  countries,  and 
brings  about  that  state  of  national  relations  which  demands 
the  services  of  the  diplomatist  to  confirm  and  solemnize. 

We  do  DOt  learn  that  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Cope  was 
distinguished  by  any  of  those  bold  schemes  which  some- 
times dazzle  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated  by  the  splendor  of 
their  success,  and  often  bring  extensive  ruin  by  their  almost 
natural  failure.  Mr.  Cope  was  educated  a  Quaker,  and  he 
felt  that  all  of  his  education,  all  that  parents  and  teachers 
had  imparted  to  his  childhood  and  youth,  was  intended  as 
a  portion  of  his  capital  in  the  business  of  life— elements  of 
success  in  his  mercantile  and  his  social  position ;  and  hence, 
we  find  that  prudence  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
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tiB  business  plans,  and  tliat  quality  came  to  distinguieli  ; 
of  Ilia  conduct.  He  conld  not,  to  achieve  a  consideraW* 
advantage  to  liimeelf,  put  in  jeopaidy  tliat  wliicb,  if  lost^ 
would  bring  dislreas,  if  not  ruin,  on  othere.  He  had  no 
rigiit  to  abuse  the  credit  which  his  education,  his  condiiet 
and  his  character  had  secured.  He  valued  tliat  credit  a 
a  means  of  making  the  wealth  of  otliera  auxiliary  to  hiii  ow 
plana ;  but  be  could  not  justify  to  himself  any  nndertakinj 
which,  built  on  the  confidence  of  his  contemporaries,  shouh 
80  abuso  tiiat  faith  as  t'.t  make  the  chance  of  his  own  j 
perity  the  means  of  injuring  his  friends.  In  other  y.x 
that  which  is  ordinarily  called  "  prudence"  in  businei 
men,  was  in  Mr.  Cope  a  fixed  principle  of  honesly,  npOT 
which  he  based  his  plans  of  business,  and  by  which  hi 
limited  his  enterprise. 

In  1790  Mr.  Cope  began  business,  and  he  built  for  i 
own  use  the  store  at  the  comer  of  Second-street  and  JoneK! 
Alley,  then  known  by  the  euphonious  designation  of  PeW 
ter-PIatler  Alley.  Here  he  transacted  a  large  businesi^ 
importing  hia  own  goods.  In  this  location  he  continue*" 
until  1807,  at  which  time  he  built  his  first  ship,  which  1 
named,  for  his  native  county,  Lancabier. 

Those  who  look  back  sixty-one  or  si.xty-two  years  up 
the  history  of  Philadelphia,  will  find  the  record  of  diseac 
and  death  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  annals  of  tfat 
city ;  and  it  seems  almost  natural,  when  speaking  of  ona 
who  lived  through  those  times,  to  inquire  what  pai-t  hs 
bore  in  the  labore  and  sufferings  of  the  peo]}le. 

Mr,  Cope's  activity,  his  respectable  position,  and  his  a 
Boeiations,  were  of  a  kind  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  t 
distinguish  himself,  either  by  a  selfish  regard  to  his  own 
safety,  or  by  a  magnanimous  devotion  to  the  comforts  &ni 
safety  of  others.  He  was  true  to  himself,  to  the  instincta  o 
his  nature,  to  all  the  good  circumstances  witli  which  his  lifb 
liiid  been  surrounded.     He  pitimptly  volunteered  his  sei^ 
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vices.  He  tanied  in  the  city  in  1793,  and  caught  and 
suffered  from  the  yellow  fever,  which  was  desolating  Phil- 
adelphia. 

In  1797,  that  scourge  of  man  again  visited  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Cope  resolved  to  bear  a  part  in  the  alleviation  of  those 
Bufferings,  which,  as  one  of  the  "  guardians  of  the  poor" 
and  a  "  manager  of  the  almshouse,"  he  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  understanding ;  and  he,  with  another  citizen  (Mr. 
Young,  a  bookseller),  accepted  from  the  mayor  of  the  city 
(Hilary  Baker)  the  oflSce  of  almoner,  to  minister  directly  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  were  suffering  from  destitution,  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  of  business.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  were  expended  by  Mr.  Cope  and  his  colleague, 
who  carried  the  food  which  they  purchased  to  the  houses 
of  the  sufferers,  many  of  whom  were  people  who,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  were  able  to  be  liberal  themselves,  to  whom 
the  charity  was  extended  personally,  and  in  a  way  that  the 
most  good  should  be  secured  from  the  expenditure,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper,  nor  the  wish  of  the 
writer,  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  the  daily  doings  of 
Mr.  Cope.  He  commenced  business,  not  on  the  scale  on 
which  he  conducted  it  a  few  years  before  he  withdrew  from 
its  toils,  but  with  those  limits  which  moderate  capital  ren- 
dered necessary,  and  which  "  prudence"  (again  we  mean 
a  proper  regard  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself)  naturally 
suggested.  A  devotion  becoming  a  man  who  had  resolved 
to  have  a  name  among  merchants,  was  manifested  by  Mr. 
Cope  to  his  business ;  and  he  was  one  likely  to  be  noticed 
by  his  seniors  as  marked  for  success  in  himself,  and  as  an 
example  to  others.  Yet  this  noticeable  occupancy  of  time 
in  the  affairs  of  his  store  and  counting-room,  was  not  all- 
absorbing.  To  be  a  merchant,  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  are  connected  with  that  profession,  was  of  course 
Mr.  Cope's  principal  object.    But  it  would  appear  that  the 
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geiieroua  regai-d  to  civic  and  State  interests,  which  he  man- 
ifested after  Iiis  withdrawal  from  biisinesa,  miist  have  been 
apparent  in  his  early  manhood,  as  we  find  him  a  member 
of  the  cily  conncils  at  the  close  of  the  past  and  the  be-gl 
ning  of  the  present  century,  and  an  efficient  member  of  the 
committee  for  introducing  water  into  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  measure  which  for  a  time  required  all  the  efforts  of 
its  friends  to  secure  its  adoptiou  and  execution,  against  the 
opposition  of  a  majority,  and  which  for  a  season  was  the 
occasion  of  great  unpopularity  to  its  advocates. 

Mr.  Cope  was  again,  in  1807,  called  into  public  life  by 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  at  a  time 
when  party  spirit  was  active,  and  when  conservative  views 
and  votes  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
those  principles  upon  which  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  founded,  and  which  that  instrument  was 
intended  to  express  and  defend. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Cope  was  called  on  to  mingle  stiU 
more  in  public  life.  We  allude  to  those  early  demands 
upon  his  time,  to  show  that,  with  all  the  business  devotion 
and  business  habita  which  distinguished  him  and  marked 
him  for  success,  he  had,  and  others  saw  in  him,  all  those 
qualities  which  give  delight  to  social  life,  and  those  abilitiea 
which  make  the  republican  citizen  a  useful  se^^■ant  of  the 
State.  And  we  may  add,  that  the  demand  upon  his  ser- 
vices was  not  limited  to  the  city  or  the  commonwealth. 
As  a  man  of  sound  education,  as  one  of  high  integrity  as  a 
sound  politician  and  an  accomplished  merchant,  he  was 
naturally  looked  to  as  a  proper  person  to  represent  the 
great  interests  of  Philadelphia  in  the  councils  of  t!ia 
nation.  Thei-e  was  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  represent 
■  the  people,  and  to  pi-omote  the  true  interests  of  the  great 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Union ;  and  his  character 
and  manners  were  euch  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  his 
election  would  have  been  less  a  party  triumph  than  the 
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result  of  the  concurrent  vote  of  most  of  the  people  of  his 
district 

To  a  young  man,  sensible  of  claims  upon  public  confi- 
dence, and  not  insensible  to  the  suggestions  of  ambition, 
such  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  would  seem  to  present 
a  most  desirable  avenue  to  oflSce  and  fame.  In  those  days 
the  honors  of  Congress  had  not  been  so  extensively  en- 
joyed, and  the  privileges  of  Congress  had  not  been  so  fre- 
quently abused.  At  that  time,  a  representative  of  fifty 
thousand  freenaen  in  the  legislature  of  the  nation  had  a 
high  claim  upon  public  regard,  and  the  oflSce  might  well 
be  coveted.  At  that  time,  and  at  any  time  since,  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Congressional  representative  of  Philadel- 
phia must  be  regarded  as  one  of  which  any  man  may  be 
proud.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Cope  felt  the  appeal  to  his  ambi- 
tion which  this  offer  made ;  but  he  had  other  duties,  and 
among  them  was  that  of  justifying  the  confidence  which 
his  previous  career  as  a  merchant  had  secured  to  himself, 
and  to  manifest  that  prudence  upon  which  his  success  was 
to  depend,  by  declining  all  honors  which  must  withdraw 
him  from  an  immediate  supervision  of  an  extensive  mer- 
cantile establishment,  upon  which  so  much  more  than  his 
own  direct  interests  depended. 

Mr.  Cope,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Perhaps  the  principles  of  that  sect  may  have, 
in  some  measure,  restrained  him  from  accepting  the  honor- 
able post  which  was  about  to  be  formally  offered  to  him. 
Many  of  the  votes  of  Congi'ess  involve  the  encouragement 
of  war ;  we  do  not  know  whether  that  consideration  influ- 
enced him,  and  influences  others  of  his  religious  denomina- 
tion, in  declining  to  sit  in  Congress ;  it  is  certain  that  we 
seldom  see  Quakers  in  the  halls  of  the  national  legislature, 
where  their  services  would  often  be  very  valuable.  The 
regret,  however,  to  be  felt  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cope  on 
inch  accounts  must  have  been  augmented,  at  that  particu- 
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lar  juncture,  by  &  knowledge  of  Lis  intimacy  with  the  laws 
of  trade  and  their  practical  opei-ation,  and  his  straightfor- 
■ward  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be  right.  Fortu- 
nately, Philadelphia  possessed  otljer  eons  to  represent  her 
In  Congress,  and  while  some  were  doing  honor  to  their  coo- 
stitueuta  in  thai  plat^e,  Mr.  Cope  was  fully  occupied  in  the 
execution  of  enlarged  plans  of  commerce,  which  were  to  be 
productive  of  public  as  well  as  of  private  benetit. 

To  Mr.  Cope  was  Philadelphia  indebted  for  tbe  establish- 
ment, in  1821,  of  the  first  regular  line  of  packet  ships 
between  that  city  and  Liverpool  (England),  and  the  first 
L  ship  employed  in  the  line  was,  we  believe,  the  Lancaster, 
■Wf  290  tons,  comraauded  by  Captain  Dixey.    To  this  was 
1  added  the  Tuacarora,  of  379  tjins,  commanded  by  Captain 
f  James  Serril!.     Tlie  lino  is  still  kept  up,  and  has  in  it  ships 
[  of  immense  tunnage.     The  line  was  sustained  through  all 
Ifiiese  adverse  circuiostances,  which,  for  a  time,  threatened 
rflie  destruction  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Pliiladelphia. 
I  Itt  followed  close  upon  that  established  in  New  York,  and  is 
yet  maintained,  with  augmented  tunnage,  by  Messrs.  H.  & 
A.  Cope,  sons  and  successors  in  business  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Cope. 
About  1810,  Mr.  Cope  removed  his  place  of  business  to 
Walnut-street  wharf,  where  his  sons  now,  have  their  couaf^ 
ing-bouse,,  and  where  their  packet-shii>s  now  lie  when  in 
port.     This  place  had  been  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  mia- 
fortime  to  nearly  all  its  previous  t>ceupant8,  and  w  marked 
had  the  results  been,  so  stiiking  and  so  uninterrupted,  that  a 
dread  had  been  excited  in  the  minda  of  ttiose  the  least  tinc- 
tured with  superstition.     It  was  what  was  called  an  "  un- 
lucky place,"  and  several  tif  Mr.  Cope's  friends  mentioned 
to  him  with  some  eamcstneas  its  bad  character. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "I  wiH  try  to  earn  {<>r  it  a  better 
name."  And  though  he  was  a  wealthy  man  before  he 
removed  thither,  yet  that  place  is  identified  with  his  sub- 
sequent prosperity. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  that  "  prudence"  was  a 
leading  principle  in  Mr.  Cope's  plans  of  business.  He 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  hazardous  enter- 
prises which  would  deprive  him  of  that  quiet  so  essential 
to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  what  one  has  acquired,  and  to 
the  proper  calculations  and  plans  for  a  generous  increase  of 
poBsessions.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  conti-ary  to 
his  established  mercantile  principles.  But  there  are  times 
when  a  merchant  may  incur  risks  without  an  impeachment 
of  his  prudence  ;  and  the  occasion  for  such  a  risk  occurred 
once,  at  least,  in  Mr.  Cope's  experience.  His  favorite  ship, 
the  Lancaster,  was  on  her  return  voyage  from  Canton  with 
a  cargo  of  great  value,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1812.  He  made  repeated  applications  for  insurance,  but 
the  alarm  was  general  and  great,  and  the  oflSces  refused  to 
take  a  risk  upon  the  ship  and  cargo  for  less  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  This  was  an  enormous  deduction ;  but  the 
ocean  swarmed  with  British  cruisers,  and  the  premium  of 
insurance,  considering  the  course  of  the  Lancaster,  could 
searcely  be  regarded  as  unreasonable.  Mr.  Cope  under- 
stood his  own  affairs  perfectly,  and,  satisfying  himself  that 
he  could  sustain  the  loss  of  the  whole,  and  consequently 
that  he  could  be  his  own  insurer,  he  calmly  awaited  the 
result,  though  each  day's  papers  conveyed  intelligence  of 
important  inroads  upon  the  mercantile  marine  of  our  coun- 
try by  British  ships  of  war.  The  resolution,  however,  had 
been  taken,  after  careful  deliberation,  and  the  only  course 
was  a  "  patient  waiting."  And  when  darkness  seemed 
to  hang  thickest  upon  the  prospects  of  the  merchants, 
the  Lancaster  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  one  evening,  with 
her  immensely  valuable  cargo,  and  the  captain  received 
from  the  pilot,  in  the  Delaware,  the  first  intimation  of 
hostilities  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain ;  and 
he  remarked,  that  he  should  have  hailed  a  British 
cruiser  for  the  news,  had  one  come  within  "speaking" 
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distance.    The  result  of  this  was  an  immense  profit  upon 
tbe  cargo. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Cope's  mercantile  career,  we  can  not 
omit  to  notice  tliat  lie  was  the  ccmtemporary  and  often  the 
rival  of  Stephen  Gikard,  And  we  must  add,  that  he  waa 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  that  remai'kable 
man.  It  is  another  proof  of  Mr.  Girard's  sagacitj,  that  he 
selected  Mr.  Cope  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  one  of  the  trnstees  of  the  bank.  It  happened  that  after 
discharging  with  fidelity  tlip  duties  which  his  friend  and 
fellow-merchant  had  thus  devolved  upon  him,  Mr.  Cope,  as 
a  meniher  of  the  Select  Council  of  the"  city  of  Philadelphia, 
came  to  be,  for  a  time,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
misflioners  of  tlie  Gintrd  estate ;  and  ho  was  subsequently 
.  elected,  by  a  select  council,  a  director  of  the  Girard  College 
L  for  Orphans,  an  honor  which,  to  the  regret  of  his  ci.>IIeagnefl, 
le  immediately  declined. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  public  spirit  of 
f  Mr.  Cope,  and  to  his  promptness  and  fidelity  in  every 
position  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  vote  of  the 
people,  and  his  exertions  and  contributions  when  his  ex- 
perience and  his  wealth  were  required  to  insure  the  com- 
mencement or  completion  of  works  of  public  interest.  And 
we  have  already  referred  to  his  exertions  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  wholesome  water  into  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  Mr.  Cope,  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be 
acceded  the  praise  of  bringing  to  a  completion  the  Cheea- 
peako  and  Delaware  Canal ;  and  the  citizens  of  Piiiladel- 
phia  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  the  promptness  and  the 
efficiency  of  hia  movements  to  secure  the  construction  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  presided  at  the  town 
meeting  called  in  support  of  that  measure,  so  important  to 
Philadelphia,  and  gave  it  the  aid  of  his  continued  labors, 
and  the  most  liberal  subscription  of  any  individual  con- 
tributor.        ' 
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It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  hasty  notice 
to  be  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Cope  in  the  convention  which  re- 
modeled the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  testimony  is 
clieerfully  borne  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  guarded  the 
interests  and  represented  the  principles  of  his  immediate 
constituents  by  the  wholesome  conservatism  of  all  his  views, 
liis  remarks,  and  his  votes;  and  while  he  exhibited  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  and  wants  of  our 
popular  government,  he  manifested  an  earnest  desire  that 
the  organic  law  of  his  native  commonwealth  should  be 
placed  upon  a  basis  which  should  not  be  shaken  by  every  • 
breeze  of  popular  favor,  or  every  tempest  of  popular 
dislike. 

Though  few  of  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia  were,  with- 
out the  valuable  aid,  in  some  form,  of  Mr.  Cope,  yet  his 
mercantile  friends  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  largest  por- 
tion of  his  important  services.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  "  Board  of  Trade,"  where  his  person  was  always  hailed 
with  pleaJBure,  and  his  opinions  received  with  marked  def- 
erence. But  another  institution,  which  is  the  pride  of 
Philadelphia  naerchants,  has  been  particularly  favored  by 
Mr.  Cope.  We  allude  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Company, 
of  which  he  was  the  President  from  its  foundation  to  his 
death,  and  from  whose  meetings  he  was  very  rarely  absent, 
ffis  own  feelings  seemed  to  derive  new  freshness  from  his 
association  with  the  younger  members  of  that  profession 
which  he  had  honored  ;  and  his  pride,  perhaps,  was  grati- 
fied by  the  evidences  that  his  life  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who,  when  he  should  have  ceased  to  be  of 
their  number,  would  be  able  to  sustain  the  character  of 
Philadelphia  merchants. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Cope  was  not  without  ad- 
vantage. Of  established  health,  the  result  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution, assisted  by  temperate  habits  and  constant  exercise, 
his  upright  bearing,  and  firm,  elastic  step,  seemed  as  if 
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they  liad  Loen  acquired  in  a  military  school,  ratlier  than 
under  the  guidance  of  a  mother  and  Bclioolmaater  of 
the  Socie^  of  Frienda,  An  anecdote  may  iUustrate  our 
meaning. 

Some  years  since,  Mr,  Cope  was  traveling  in  the  West- 
ern States  with  the  late  General  Cadwalader,  who  was 
"  every  inch  a  general."  On  arriving  at  an  hotel,  the  names 
of  tlie  travelers  were  of  course  registered.  Having,  perhaps, 
some  business  with,  or,  more  probably,  willing  to  he  hospit- 
able to  General  Cadwalader,  a  resident  of  the  place  where 
the  travelers  were  spending  the  niglit,  atler  examining  the 
record  of  the  names,  stepped  U)  the  porch,  and  observing  a 
gentleman  walking  up  and  down,  with  a  quick,  firm  step, 
and  wearing  a  surtout  with  an  upright  military  collar,  he 
tiiought  he  could  not  be  deceived  as  it  regarded  the  mili- 
tary title  of  the  visitor,  whom  he  immediately  saluted  as 
"  General,"  and  proceeded  to  introduce  himself  and  his 
business.  And  it  was  not  easy  to  satisty  him  that  lie  had 
mistaken  a  member  of  the  "  Society  of  Friends,"  in  the 
full  dress  of  that  sect,  for  a  "  Major-general." 

No  religious  association,  no  weight  of  public  duties,  no 
carea  and  calculations  of  a  mercantile  life,  not  even  the 
weight  of  more  than  eighty  years,  deprived  Mr.  Cope  of  a 
buoyancy  of  spirits  that  made  his  company  then,  as  it  had 
been  years  before,  the  delight  of  social  gatherings.  Though 
deeply  touched  by  events  to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter, 
yet  no  man,  within  the  limits  of  gentlemanly  propriety, 
could  add  more  to  the  zest  of  lively,  pleaaant  conversation. 
Full  of  experience,  full  of  anecdote,  full  of  desire  to  pro- 
mote kindly  feeUngs,  and  to  share  in  their  exercise,  his  pres- 
ence was  always  desirable,  where  pleasant  wit  and  chas- 
tened humor  were  allowed  their  appropriate  exercise.  His 
presence  brought  no  unpleasant  restraints,  though  it  might 
have  mollified  pleasure  ;  and  the  young  who  were  favored 
with  his  eompany  at  their  occasional  festivities,  foimd  their 
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true  enjoyment  enhanced  by  the  approval  which  his  con- 
tinuance among  them  manifested,  and  by  the  temperate 
gratification  which  that  approval  insured.  It  is  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  character,  conduct,  and  position  of  Mr. 
Cope  should  have  attracted  to  him  the  high  regard  of  the 
aged  and  the  venerable  of  his  acquaintance ;  but  it  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  and  the 
purity  of  his  principles  and  of  his  taste,  that  the  young 
loved  his  presence  and  courted  his  approval. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  direct  reference  to  the  do- 
mestic relations  and  circumstances  of  Mr.  Cope,  as  unsuited 
to  snch  a  notice  as  this ;  though  it  is  in  the  refined  and  sim- 
ple elegance  of  his  hospitable  home  that  he  was  best  imder- 
stood  and  most  beloved.  But  while  we  omit  particular 
allusion  to  what  had  been  his  chief  delight  and  the  blessing 
of  those  who  shared  in  the  hospitalities  of  his  domestic  cir- 
cle, it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  that  circle  was  not 
exempt  from  the  visitation  of  afilictions,  which  tried  the 
hearts  of  those  by  whom  it  was  constituted,  and  made  its 
principal  deeply  comprehend  how  little  he  was  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  afiBictions  which  mark  humanity,  and 
which,  rightly  improved,  become  the  means  of  strengthen- 
ing and  purifying  character.  To  these  afilictions,  which 
put  far  from  him  lover  and  friend,  Mr.  Cope  learned  to 
bow  with  the  resignation  which  religion  inculcates,  though 
he  felt  them  with  the  keenness  of  wounded  aflfection,  and 
mourned  them  with  the  constancy  and  silence  which  give 
dignity  to  grief. 

We  dare  not  pursue  Jhat  subject  closer,  and  we  have 
only  referred  to  the  painful  fact  that  we  might  not  omit  so 
important  an  element  in  the  experience  of  one  whose  life 
we  are  noticing.  We  have  referred  to  Mr.  Cope  as  a  mer- 
chant, enterprising,  liberal,  successful ; — as  a  philanthro- 
pist, self-denying  and  devoted  ; — as  a  man,  upright,  re- 
spected, beloved.    The  instances  of  domestic  affliction  tr> 
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whicli  we  have  ventured  to  allude,  are  mentioned  tliat 
we  might  say  that  Mr.  Cope  has  not  been  witliout  the 
trials  and  the  submission  of  a  Christian. 

Mr.  Cope  acknowledged  the  influence  of  years  long  be- 
fore it  became  perceptible  in  his  language  or  his  move- 
ments ;  and  he  sought  a  relaxation  from  public  labors 
while  his  friends  and  colleagues  were  acknowledging  the 
freslmess  of  his  mind  and  the  promptness  of  his  tiiove- 
nieiits.  He  declined  election  to  civic  oflSce,  but  yielded  to 
the  affectionate  representations  of  his  young  friends  to  per- 
mit his  name  to  honor  their  associations,  when  mercantile 
business  or  mercantile  interests  were  alone  involved.  Thev 
had  delighted  in  and  profited  by  the  full  light  of  his  me- 
ridian and  declining  sun,  and  they  desired  the  benefit  of 
those  rays  which,  though  mitigated  in  heat,  are  delightful 
in  their  influence. 

Time  was  indeed  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Cope  when  he 
left  the  active  scenes  of  social  and  civic  services,  but  the 
work  was  being  done  gently  and  kindly ;  and  those  who 
rei^arded  him  as  a  representative  of  the  former  race  of  Phil- 
adelphia merchants — a  race  to  which  all  may  look  w4th 
reverence  and  pride — handing  down  their  fame  to  his  suc- 
ccssoi's,  rejoiced  in  the  promise  which  his  healthful  ap- 
pearance and  active  habits  gave,  that  he  would  for  some 
yeai*s  be  spared  to  receive  from  his  fellow-citizens  those 
manifestations  of  grateful  respect  which  are  so  eminently 
deserved  by  the  receiver,  and  which  do  so  much  honor  to 
the  judgment  of  the  givei*s. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Cope's  death,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  paralytic  aifcction — that  monition  which  is 
seldom  insignificant ;  he  felt,  and  his  friends  saw,  that  it 
w^as  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  with  impaired  physical 
powers  he  awaited,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  last 
notice ;  and  he  awaited  and  received  it  with  the  dignity 
and  resignation  of  one  who,  having  sought  to  do  his  duty 
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in  life,  met  death  with  a  sense  of  his  own  imperfections, 
and  a  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  Divine  Providence. 
Thomas  P.  Cope  died  November  22,  1854,  mindful  of  the 
institutions  whose  objects  he  approved,  and  leaving  to  his 
children  the  immense  wealth  which  industry  and  integrity- 
had  acquired,  and  judicious  economy  had  preserved;  leav- 
ing them  the  nobler  inheritance  of  a  character  of  unspotted 
purity,  and  a  name  that  is  synonj-mous  with  mercantile 
sagacity  and  mercantile  honor.  They  have  been  too  well 
schooled  in  all  the  virtues  of  their  estimable  father  to  allow 
any  portion  of  the  rich  patrimony  to  deteriorate  in  their 
hands. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cope  did  not  startle  the  people  of  Phil- 
adelphia; he  had  been  so  long  withdrawn  from  active 
coHMnerce  and  public  position,  that  many  of  the  young  had 
risen  up  with  only  an  historical  knowledge  of  his  connection 
with  the  trade,  the  prosperity,  and  the  general  circum- 
stances of  6ur  city.  And  many  who  knew  him  personally 
and  respected  him  highly,  felt  as  if  the  ti-ansition  was  so 
much  to  his  advantage,  that  friendship  and  affection  might 
forget  its  own  loss  in  his  great  gain.  Yet  such  a  man  could 
not  die  without  causing  a  deep  emotion  in  the  community 
of  which  he  formed  a  part ;  and  the  press  became  the  elo- 
quent and  truthful  exponent  of  the  public  estimate  of  the 
instructive  life  and  beautiful  character*  of  Mr.  Cope. 

Mr.  Cope,  it  has  already  been  said,  was  for  many  years 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia,  an 
institution  of  commercial  formation  and  of  commercial  coun- 
sel and  decision.  Having  a  general  supervision  of  what- 
ever concerns  the  trade  of  the  city,  whose  mandate  is  of 
almost  irresistible  power  to  create,  to  foster,  or  direct  plans 
and  means  of  business,  and  to  decide  upon  the  customs  of 
trade — lacking  certainly  that  quality  which  logicians  call 
a  perfect  right,  namely,  the  right  on  its  own  side  of  as- 
serting a  rule,  and  the  legal  duty  on  the  other  side  of 
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(ibej-ing  tbat  rule, — the  strength  and  iiaefulneaa  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade  must  consist,  not  in  the  enaetraeuta  of  the 
legislatnre,  but  in  a  general  confidence  of  the  badness 
commnnitj,  a  sense  of  n'ght  in  its  impartial  decisions  upon 
bnsinees  qnestiong,  and  its  careful  supervision  npon  the 
existing  and  the  proposed  means  of  promoting  honorable 
trade ;  and  that  confidence  must  result  iVoni  a  general  ad- 
mission that  those  who  administer  its  aBaira  are  men  of 
lofty  character,  of  sound  mercantile  views,  and  of  tried 
business  experience,  and  the  head  of  that  iuBtltution  should 
be  ihs^rst  among  such  men. 

Mr.  Cope  continued  in  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  until  his  deatli ;  and  sometliing  of  the  estimate  in 
which  he  was  held  by  hie  colleagues  of  that  Board  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  of  the  annual  report  of 
tie  Board  of  Trade  for  1855  : 
^^^^^  "  Beftire  proceeding  to  discuss  the  various  topics  which 
^^^^^L  engaged  the  attention  of  your  Board  during  tire  past  year, 
^^^^^Bitis  our  painful  duty  to  notice  the  death  of  your  late  Presi- 
^^^^^B  dent,  which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  last  November.  Kr. 
^^^^^B  Cope  had  been,  for  some  time  preceding  his  deceafd,  in  re- 
^^^^^B  tiremetit,  with  his  physical  powers  gradually  wasting  away 
^^^^"  nnder  the  decay  of  time.  A  constitution  natumliy  strong, 
^r  and   preserved   by  habits   of  exemplary  sobriety,  finally 

H  yielded  to  the  effects  of  age  rather  than  of  disease,  and  he 

H  passed  from  this  scene  of  his  labors  with  a  gentleness  of 

H  decline  which  fitly  closed  a  life  of  extraordinary  serenity 

H  and  beneficence.     During  his  niauhood  he  was  ever  oon- 

H  Bpictioua  lor  his  public  spirit,  and  bis  active  and  liberal 

H  efturt^  in  promoting  the  public  welfare.     There  are  but  few 

H  of  the  chantable  and  other  similar  institutions  of  Pblladel- 

H  phia  which  are  not  indebted  to  him,  either  for  their  origin 

H  or  tho  aid  which  has  sustained  them  and  extended  their 

H  ,  usefulness.     Besides  having  been  for  many  years  an  active 

^L  manager  of  tho  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he  SL-rved  until  his 
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death  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  No  citizen,  of 
his  time  and  profession,  did  more  than  the  deceased  to  en- 
title himself  to  the  high  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  a 
representative  man,  illustrating  in  his  life  all  the  essential 
and  loftiest  qualities  of  a  class,  and  constituting  himself  a 
model  for  its  guidance  and  imitation.  He  was  a  merchant, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  His  spotless  integrity,  his 
enlarged  and  sound  views  of  conmierce  in  all  its  relations, 
his  judicious  and  liberal  enterprise,  and  his  munificent  and 
ardent  public  spirit,  were  marked  features  in  him;  and 
these  were  the  elements  which  contributed  to  his  own  sin- 
gular success,  and  empowered  as  well  as  disposed  him  to 
promote  in  so  large  a  measure  the  mercantile  prosperity 
and  reputation  of  Philadelphia.  Viewed  in  any  and  every 
aspect,  partially  or  as  a  whole,  his  character  was  signally 
admirable,  and  furnishes  a  pattern  which  the  youth,  who  is 
seeking  a  type  of  manly  excellence,  may  well  adopt  for 
imitation." 

Mr.  Cope  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  Philadelphia.  Many  young  merchants  found 
great  delight  in  contributing  time  and  means  to  its  estab- 
lishment and  growth,  and  their  services  were  always  ap- 
preciated by  their  co-laborers,  and  especially  by  the  late 
president ;  but  they  loved  to  regard  him  as  the  principal 
mover  in  the  good  work,  and  to  acknowledge  the  beneficial 
influence  of  his  wisdom  and  character  and  means  upon 
iheir  own  efforts.  They  were  proud  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  but  they  were  no  less  proud  that  at  its  head  stood 
the  principal  merchant  of  their  city.  And  hence  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  exertions  to  procure  means  for 
books,  for  a  beautiful  hall,  and  for  seven  courses  of  at- 
tractive lectures,  first  on  Mercantile  Men,  by  the  late  Judge 
Hopkins,  and  subsequently  on  general  subjects. 

The  Keport  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  thus  notices  the 
death  of  their  well-tried  and  beloved  president : 
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"  The  year  wliich  bas  just  closed  has  been  mnrked  with 
an  event  of  mure  tban  ordinary  mterest  in  the  affaire  of 
the  Company.  Whilst  onr  city  has  been  calleti  upon  to 
depb..re  the  death  of  the  foremost  of  her  merchants,  in  the 
person  of  Thomtia  P.  Cope,  we  especially  are  participants 
in  the  common  loss.  For  mure  tban  a  qnarter  of  a  century 
this  gentleman  has  presided  over  its  aifairs  with  an  interest 
which  time  never  abated. 

"  It  may  be  doubted  indeed  whether  tlie  reeoi-da  of  any 
Bimikr  institution  can  show  an  instance  of  more  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  duties  incident  to  this  position, — for,  even 
after  having  attained  an  age  when  other  men  might  have 
considered  themselves  exem]>t,  his  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  tlie  Board  was  nnreniitted  and  constant.  Tlie  ven- 
erated deceased  met  us  for  the  lost  time  hut  a  short  period 
before  his  death,  having  then  attained  his  eighty-fourth 
year,  and  iu  the  pleasant  companionship  which  was  so 
much  a  graceful  attribute  of  his  character, — his  ai'dout  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution,  could  be  distin- 
guished in  all  its  early  earnestness. 

"  The  ^-ominont  desire  witli  Mr,  Cope  seemed  to  be, 
that  in  all  eSbi-ts  for  spreading  the  usefulness  of  the  Com- 
pany, caution  should  be  obaeiTed  tljat  prodigality  might 
be  avoided.  Above  all,  whilst  advocating  a  liberal  es- 
penditure  for  every  thing  that  would  conduce  lo  advance 
the  ohjeeta  of  its  organization,  it  was  his  constant  de&ire 
that  the  Company  might  eocapu  the  entanglement  of  deht^ 
which,  too  ot^en,  had  been  the  overthrow  of  associations 
equally  beneficent  in  their  objects. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Cope  that  he  was  the 
ideal  of  what  we  as  members  may  ever  hope  to  have  in  his 
■nccessors,  and  it  will  be  tlie  ofBce  of  whoever  may  be  the 
,  libtiu^  historian  of  the  Company  tti  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
f;ratitude  to  hiin,  which  can  scarcely  be  fully  realized  by 
lis.     Fortuuate  iu  the  possession  of  the  excellent  poi-trait 
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which  hangs  upon  our  walls,  incentives  can  never  be  want- 
ing, whilst  we  can  dwell  upon  the  familiar  counterpart,  to 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an  Institution  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  all  the  interests  of  which 
he  cherished  to  such  a  period  of  life  with  entire  and  con- 
stant devotion." 

For  years  the  people  of  Philadelphia  have  felt  the  want 
of  some  public  park,  such  as  are  found  in  and  near  the 
cities  of  Europe,  by  which  health  and  healthful  exercise 
may  be  secured  to  those  whose  occupations  shut  them  up 
nearly  every  day  of  the  week  from  the  enjoyment  of  whole- 
some air,  and  indulgence  in  that  recreation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  labor  endurable  and  insure  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  what  labor  produces.  Nor,  indeed,  did  they  overlook 
the  benefit  which  such  a  place  of  resort  would  be  to  those 
whose  means  allowed  of  more  frequent  exercise,  but  who 
are  much  restrained  therefrom  by  the  utter  want  of  places 
for  the  indulgence. 

It  is  a  true  maxim  of  political  and  civic  action,  that  the 
wants  of  all  should  be  equally  considered ;  and  a  public 
park,  of  considerable  extent,  affords  to  all  classes,  in  various 
ways — that  suit  all  conditions — means  of  rational,  of  health- 
ful exercise.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  had  ample  grounds  available  for  such  parks. 
The  city  proper  had  none :  its  squares  were  beautiful  and 
attractive ;  but  while  they  had  their  ways  and  means  of 
usefulness,  they  had  no  extent ;  nor  did  the  plan  of  the  city 
or  the  dedication  of  contiguous  portions  of  ground  admit  of 
their  enlargement  for  any  purposes  contemplated  in  a 
park. 

While  Mr.  Cope  was  a  member  of  the  select  council  of 
the  city  (about  1846),  he  made  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Cope,  his  desire  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  public  life,  but  before  withdrawing  to  do 
something  which  would  have  upon  it  the  imprint  of  public 
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good ;  and  he  expressed  a  belief  that  it  was  the  dnty  of 
councils  to  provide  means  for  a  large  pnblic  park.  When 
it  was  mcntioEed,  as  an  objection,  that  there  was  Bcareelj 
laud  enough  in  the  city  attainable  for  that  purpose,  he 
replied  that  he  had  in  view  a  suitable  lot  beyond  the  city 
limits,  but  contiguous  to  the  city  poaseaeions,  and  if  wo 
conld  not  bring  that  to  the  city,  we  might  in  time  take  th? 
city  to  the  park. 

The  beautifdl  country-scat  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  J 
Pratt,  known  aa  Lemou  Hill,  had  been  sold  to  a  gentleman 
for  building-lots,  but  a  change  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  thf 
country  had  caused  a  remarkable  stringency  in  the  money- 
market  of  the  commercial  cities,  and  the  title-deeds  oi 
Lemon  Hill  had  found  their  way  into  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  were  among  the  assets  of  that  unfortunate  insti- 
tution, Mr,  Cope  conceived  the  project  of  making  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  the  purchaser  and  owner  of  that  beautiful 
estate  ;  and  though  the  idea  of  a  park  for  the  city,  and  at 
the  city's  expense,  bo  far  beyond  the  city  liraita,  was  oat  of 
the  question  at  that  time,  yet  another  motive,  real  and 
available  for  the  purchase,  presented  itaelf,  was  pleaded, 
and  was  successful. 

Persons  were  in  treaty  for  lots  on  the  river-border  of 
Lemon  Hill,  with  a  view  of  erecting  thereon  factories  of 
Tarious  kinds,  and  a  just  apprehension  was  felt  that  the 
refuse  of  those  factories,  the  waste  from  the  coloring  in- 
gredients, and  all  the  filth  resulting  from  a  large  collection 
of  persons  employed  in  such  labors,  would  be  swept  into 
the  "  Forebay"  of  Faimiount  Water  Works,  and  impart 
their  deleterious  qnalities  Ut  the  water  that  is  pumped  there- 
from into  the  resei-voirs  on  tlie  hill,  and  conveyed  for  the  use 
of  the  i>eopIe  throughout  the  city.  An  argument  founded 
on  such  a  state  of  things  in  poeae  (and  in  ess6)  had  a  powerful 
inflnence,  and  that  influence  was  rendered  fully  effective  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  measure  was  one  of  Tliomsis  P. 
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Cope's,  whose  judgment  had  always  been  so  much  re- 
spected, and  whose  motives  could  have  nothing  short  of 
public  good.  Lemon  Hill  was  purchased  by  the  old  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  evils  mentioned  were  prevented; 
and  to  the  foresight  and  perseverance  of  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
and  his  influence  with  his  colleagues,  is  the  consolidated 
city  of  Philadelphia  now  indebted  for  its  ability  to  lay  out 
a  magnificent  public  park  within  its  own  limits,  and  in  a 
position  having  all  the  attraction  of  landscape  of  hill  and 
dale,  and  the  richness  of  the  water-border  presented  by  the 
beautiful  Schuylkill. 

Less  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  the  object  of  this 
notice  than  he  deserved,  more  than  he  would  have  approved. 
To  others  he  was  willing,  he  was  anxious,  to  mete  out  the 
full  measure  of  approval  which  their  good  deeds  deserved ; 
he  felt  that  a  just  and  general  appreciation  is  dependent 
upon  an  enTarged  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  under  judg- 
ment, and  that  fair  commendation  is  as  much  due  to  the  acts 
of  th6  self-sacrificing,  as  is  payment  to  the  creditor  for  mer- 
chandise sold.  But  for  himself,  he  shrunk  from  that  justice 
which  bestowed  upon  him  deserved  praise ;  and  having 
been  generous  to  the  poor  and  devoted  to  the  sufiering 
from  a  high  sense  of  Christian  philanthropy,  he  could  not 
relish  the  double  reward  which  the  public  sentiment  so 
fully  and  so  freely  tendered  to  him.  The  community,  how- 
ever, in  which  Thomas  P.  Cope  had  so  long  lived,  had  too 
much  of  his  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  others  to  overlook 
the  demand  of  his  character  and  conduct  upon  its  approval, 
or  to  forbear  its  praises  for  his  virtues  when  their  commen- 
dations might  be  bestowed  without  disregard  to  the  feelings 
of  their  worthy  object.  Occupied  in  the  work  of  philan- 
thropy, he  had  little  time  to  think  of  the  effect  which  that 
labor  was  to  have  upon  his  geneml  character,  and  he  might 
well  be  startled  at  the  public  manifestations  of  approval 
which,  however  delicate,  were  exponents  of  the  deep-seated 
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feelings  of  the  community.  In  the  midst  of  his  contem- 
porarieg  of  the  council  of  business  men,  and  of  those  who 
Bonght  tlie  promotion  of  mnnicipal  prosperity,  be  would 
I  Beek  to  avoid  a  reference  to  the  just  cause  of  the  many 
tokens  of  grateful  respect  which  were  always  manifested  in 
his  presence ;  but  alone,  he  conld  scarcely  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge with  the  good  man  of  old,  "  '\Vbeu  the  ear  heard  me, 
tlien  it  blessed  mo ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  wit^ 
uess  to  me." 

Tlie  writer  of  this  would  fail  in  one  important  object  of 
this  sketch  if  he  should,  by  any  neglect  on  one  side  or  ex- 
cess on  the  other,  leave  upon  tho  mind  of  the  reader  unao- 
qnainted  with  the  venemble  object,  an  impression  that  his 
life  was  one  of  those  that  adorn  the  pages  of  extravagant 
biography,  or  enrich  tlie  productions  of  fancy,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  those  who  felt  a  difBcnlty  in  comprehending  this 
common-sense  world.  Thomas  P.  Cope  was  a  MERCHiirr ; 
a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  buy  as  cheap  as  possible, 
and  sell  as  dear  as  the  market  would  allow.  A  man  whose 
pursuits  led  him  to  exchange  the  products  of  our  country 
for  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  and  to  facilitate 
tlie  intercoui-se  of  men  and  the  interchange  of  mtTcbandise 
between  the  United  States  and  other  conntiiea,  and  all  that 
for  the  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  which  would  result  from 
the  transactions.  He  purchased  ships;  he  loaded  them: 
he  sold  and  e.Ychanged  vessels  and  merchandise  with  a 
view  of  gain :  that  ia,  he  was  a  merchant,  and  that  is  the 
business  of  a  mercbant,  and  he  transacted  the  business  of  a 
,.  merchant.  Bnt  he  transacted  that  business  as  a  Tnerchant, 
\  10(11  a  lofty  sense  of  responsibilities  in  the  first  instance  to 
f  God  and  his  conscience,  then  to  society,  and  widi  a  full 
I  sense  of  what  is  always  due  from  a  living  merchant  to  the 
ig  line  of  merchant  pHnces  by  whom  commerce  has  been 
ennobled ;  in  all  ages  ennobled  by  the  generous  effort,  the 
■reaching  schemes,  and  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
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benefits  that  are  ever  consequent  upon  the  well-laid  plan  of 
commercial  enterprise.      • 

I  have  said  that  direct  profits  were  the  moving  motive  of 
Mr.  Cope's  undertakings — he  were  else  no  merchant ;  but 
the  undertakings  of  Mr.  Cope  were  never  of  that  specula- 
tive character  that  startle  by  boldness  or  excite  apprehen- 
sion by  their  risk.  But  especially  were  those  enterprises 
marked  in  their  execution  by  the  absence  of  all  minor 
schemes  or  latent  plans  to  promote  profit  by  means  not 
apparent  in  the  project,  or  to  insure  the  advantage  of  the 
adventure  by  the  diminution  of  the  fair  reward  of  the 
agents  of  the  work.  The  undertaking  often  takes  its  char- 
acter from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  though 
many  schemes  which  seemed  fair  and  productive  of  honor 
to  the  projector  have  escaped  censure  only  by  avoiding  an 
exposition  of  the  manner  of  carrying  them  out,  yet  we 
know  that  many  undertakings  having  with  them  the  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  mercantile  credit,  have  been  product- 
ive of  loss  and  infinite  discredit  to  the  projector  by  some 
accidental  exposure  of  the  minor  plans  of  execution. 

Now  mercantile  character  is  that  which  abides  the  test 
of  years  and  close  examination.  The  sudden  influx  of 
wealth  from  a  single  voyage  will  produce  astonishment  and 
often  applause,  but  mercantile  credit  cannot  rest  upon  such 
an  accident.  Nor  will  the  praise  of  a  single  instance  of 
fair  dealing  stand  against  a  life-long  exhibition  of  sound 
mercantile  integrity.  But  Mr.  Cope,  we  have  seen,  re- 
ceived the  highest  commendation  for  his  philanthropic 
devotion  to  the  suffering  poor  of  the  city  in  a  season  of 
fearful  calamity;  and  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  good 
character,  and  the  claim  which  we  present  for  respect  of 
the  surviving  community.  But  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  the  just  praise  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  that  his  whole  life, 
domestic,  social,  and  mercantile,  was  marked  by  general 
habits  tliat  denoted  fixed  principles  of  benevolence,  than 
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that  he  challenged  public  applause  by  any  spasmodic  ex- 
hibition of  philanthropy.  As  a  pitizen,  wo  have  seen  that 
Mr.  Cope  stood  foinvard  in  seasons  of  diflSculty  and  danger 
to  assist  the  sick  and  suffering.  In  times  of  distress  and 
scarcity  we  all  know  that  he  stood  with  the  foremost  to 
lend  eleemosynar}^  aid.  In  seasons  of  pressure  and  doubt, 
when  public  enterprise  languished  for  want  of  countenance, 
example,  and  funds,  he  presented  himself,  his  fair  name, 
his  large  experience,  and  his  abundant  means,  to  sustain 
the  project  and  secure  general  confidence.  But  as  a  phi- 
lanthropic merchant,  a  careful  ship-owner,  he  manifested 
tlie  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  true,  practical  philan- 
thropy of  his  profession,  by  securing  to  his  ships  all  those 
improvements  in  arrangement  and  provisions  that  go  to  add 
to  the  comfort  and  promote  the  enjoyment  of  the  hardy 
and  hitherto  hard-treated  men  that  managed  his  vessels. 

Mr.  Cope  added  new  splendor  to  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant by  the  eminent  success  which  rewarded  his  efforts 
and  secured  his  character  for  mercantile  sagacity  which 
made  him  indeed  a  merchant ;  but  dignity  and  beauty  were 
made  to  cluster  round  that  character  by  the  constant  evi- 
dences of  philanthropy  which  the  means  and  instniments 
of  hifi  enterprise  presented. 

In  presenting  the  character  and  services  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  mercantile  profession  for  the  admiration  of  all  who 
appreciate  private  virtue  and  public  spirit,  and  in  placing 
Mr.  Cope  prominent  in  the  list  of  those  merchants  who 
reflect  so  much  honor  upon  an  honorable  pursuit,  and 
show  how  nobly  the  men  of  his  times  sustained  their  posi- 
tion and  maintained  the  character  and  credit  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  not  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  virtues  of 
such  men  are  inimitable,  or  that  they  have  not  now  coun- 
terparts in  their  successor.  Tlie  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  is  too  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
for  him  to  fall  into  any  such  error.    And  the  present  day 
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is  made  too  illustrious  by  the  active  enterprise  of  the  young 
business  men,  and  the  bountiful  liberality  of  those  of  ma- 
ture years,  who  linger  on  the  confines  between  the  habitual 
attractions  of  business  and  the  growing  necessity  of  repose, 
for  any  one  to  mistake  the  capabilities  and  the  merits  of 
the  merchants  of  the  present  day.  But  there  is  no  man 
with  a  proper  feeling  fur  tlie  character  of  the  country  and 
its  business  representatives,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  example,  that  will  not  rejoice  to  see  his  country 
and  its  pursuits  made  more  illustrious  by  a  proper  exhibi- 
tion of  the  claims  of  a  respectable  class  to  public  regard, 
and„  who  will  not  at  the  same  time  admit  that  an  eaprit 
de  corps  is  kept  alive  by  the  presentation  of  instances  of 
special  merit  in  its  members ;  and  each  as  he  enters  upon 
the  business  that  has  been  tlius  honored  by  the  honorable, 
feels  that  he  is  doubly  bound  to  imitate  the  virtues  tliat  are 
applauded,  and  if  not  to  augment,  at  least  to  perpetuate 
the  good  fame  that  has  been  conferred  on  the  whole  by 
illustrious  members  of  the  profession. 

Not  then  merely  to  record  the  birtli,  death,  and  general 
movements  of  Thomas  P.  Cope,  or  to  make  a  roll-call  of 
his  social,  business,  and  public  virtues  is  this  article  pre- 
pared, but  the  pride  which  is  gratified  at  the  fame  of  a 
distinguished  virtuous  merchant  is  mingled  with  a  desire 
that  the  record  and  celebration  of  those  merits  that  led  to 
his  success,  should  be  a  stimulant  to  the  young  merchant 
to  imitate  the  example  of  purity  of  life,  integrity  of  motive, 
steady  attention  to  business,  devotion  to  public  interest  and 
want,  when  the  public  needed  that  devotion,  and  unfailing 
urbanity  in  social  intercoui*se,  so  that  using  tliose  means  he 
may  secure  to  himself  the  success  which  is  almost  certainly 
consequent. 

If  these  things  be  considered,  what  a  beautiful  lesson  is 
the  life  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  !  Not  merely  a  pictm-e  for  the 
tasteful  and  the  curious  to  admire,  but  a  study,  which  the 
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young  and  the  middle-aged  may  contemplate  till  they 
transfer  the  lineaments  and  coloring  to  their  own  canvas, 
and  make  their  own  lives  and  characters  the  multiplied  re- 
flections, the  perpetuating  mediums  of  the  excellence  which 
all  have  admired,  and  fi-om  the  continuance  of  which  soci- 
ety expects  its  best  improvement. 

As  a  youth,  Tliomas  P.  Cope  was  obedient  and  attentive, 
truthful  and  faithful.  Can  youth  have  a  better  example! 
As  a  young  merchant,  industrious,  economical,  cautious, 
prudent.  Can  the  young  business  man  set  before  himself  a 
better  example?  As  an  advanced  merchant,  liberal  but 
just,  and  punctual,  and  making  others  punctual,  enter- 
prising without  the  dangerous  risks  of  wild  8j)eculation,  and 
generous  and  public-spirited  in  the  uses  of  his  capital. 
Can  the  established  merchant  need  a  brighter  example? 
As  a  citizen,  prompt  to  assume  the  burdens  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  station, — fond  of  public  trusts  only  to  be 
faithful  in  tlieir  discharge.  Can  the  citizen  find  a  safer 
path  in  which  to  tread  ?  As  a  man,  just,  generous,  up- 
right, constant,  interested  in  what  concerns  man  without 
challenging  constant  laudation  by  obtrusive  benefits;  in 
social  life  inviting  confidence  by  cheerful  mannere,  and 
encouraging  the  yomig  by  kind  familiarity,  and  making 
his  situation  and  his  age  lovely  by  that  gentleness  and 
couitcsv  which  are  the  results  of  a  well-ordered  mind  and 
an  easy  conscience.  As  a  Christian,  illustrating  by  un- 
ostentatious piety  and  good  works  that  creed  which  made 
his  lite  uniform  and  peaceful,  and  which  gave  to  his  death 
comfort  and  consolation. 

Tlio  writer  of  this  article  does  not  apologize  for  consider- 
ing the  religious  element  as  a  ])art  of  the  tnie  character  of 
the  American  merchant.  lie  knows  how  commerce  has 
promoted  the  pronnilgation  of  religion,  and  he  is  willing  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  beneficent  actions  of  religion  upon 
commercial  life,  and  he  would  willingly  put  on  record  the 
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belief  that,  witliout  regard  to  peculiar  creed,  commercial 
men  best  illustrate  the  character  of  the  profession  when 
they  display  the  graces,  and  are  influenced  by  the  restraint 
and  requirements,  of  religion  in  all  their  pursuits. 

It  is  not  said  that  wealth  is  not  gained  without  religion ; 
but  it  is  asserted  that,  in  general,  extensive  confidence  is 
the  certain  consequence  of  truth  and  justice  in  commercial 
transactions. 


PETER  CHARDON  BROOKS. 

L 

HisTOBY  and  biography  for  the  most  part  record  the  lives 
only  of  those  who  have  attained  military,  political,  or  liter- 
ary distinction ;  or  who  in  any  other  career  have  passed 
through  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Tlie  unos- 
tentatious routine  of  private  life,  although  in  the  aggregate 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  can  not, 
from  its  nature,  figure  in  the  public  anuals.  It  is  true  that 
historians  have  lately  perceived  how  important  a  part  of 
tlie  history  of  a  people  consists  in  a  comparative  account  of 
its  industrial  pursuits,  condition,  education,  and  manners, 
at  different  periods.  This  idea  suggested  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  Mr.  Macaulay's  brilliant  work,  and  Lord 
Mahon  has  imitated  the  example  in  the  last  volume  of  his 
history.  But  such  accounts  relate  to  the  sum  total  of  soci- 
ety, and  do  not  carry  with  them  a  narrative  of  individual 
life  and  character. 

But  the  names  of  men  who  distinguished  themselves, 
while  they  lived,  for  the  possession  in  an  eminent  degree  of 
those  qualities  of  character,  which  mainly  contribute  to  the 
success  of  ])rivate  life  and  to  the  public  stability — of  men 
who,  without  dazzling  talents,  have  been  exemplary  in  all 
the  personal  and  social  relations,  and  enjoyod  the  aflcction, 
respect,  and  confidence  of  those  around  them — ought  not 
to  be  all(;>wed  to  perish.  Their  example  is  more  valuable 
ti>  the  majority  of  readers,  than  that  of  illustrious  heroes, 
6tatc»smen,  and  writers.  Few  can  draw  niles  for  their 
own  guidance  from  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  but  all   are 
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benefited  by  tlie  delineation  of  those  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  find  scope  and  exercise  in  the  common  walks 
of  life. 

Among  the  individuals  of  this  class,  few  are  better  en- 
titled to  be  held  in  respectful  remembrance  than  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir.  It  is  the  account  of  a  life  unevent- 
ful indeed,  as  far  as  stirring  incident  or  startling  adventure 
is  concerned,  but  still  distinguished  by  the  most  substantial 
qualities  of  character.  The  narrative  will  exhibit  a  long 
and  virtuous  career  of  private  industiy,  pursued  with  mod- 
eration and  crowned  with  success.  It  will  be  the  record, 
though  an  unpretending  one,  of  a  singularly  well-balanced 
mental  and  moral  constitution, — proof  against  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  it  was  more  particularly  exposed,  and 
strongly  marked  by  those  traits,  which  are  of  especial 
value  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  exists  in  this  coun- 
trv. 

Mr.  Brooks's  family  traces  its  origin  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Massachusetts.  The  conunon  ancestor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brooks,  was  one  of  the  company  led  by  Rev.  George  Phil- 
lips and  Sir  Eichard  Saltonstall,  which  settled  Watertown 
in  1G30.  He  afterward  removed  to  Concord,  where  he 
died.  In  1660  he  bought  an  estate  at  Medford,  of  about 
four  hundred  acres  (which  still  remains  in  the  family),  and 
established  his  son  Caleb  upon  it. 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Brooks, 
of  Medford,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Caleb.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  year  1757,  and  for  a 
few  years  after  his  graduation  was  the  librarian  of  the 
college.  On  the  4:th  of  July,  1764,  he  was  settled  in 
tlic  ministry  at  Xorth  Yarmouth.  In  September  of  the 
s^.me  year  he  married  Abigail  Brown,  daughter  of  tiie 
Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haverhill.  Her  mother  was  Joanna 
Cotton,  a  greatgrand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Cot- 
ton, of  the  first  church  in  Boston ;   from  whom  of  course 
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Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  gen- 
eration.* 

Among  the  classmates  of  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  was  Peter 
Chardon,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Boston  merchant  of  that 
day,  belonging  to  one  of  the  French  Protestant  families, 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  this  country,  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  family  residence  was  in  Bow- 
doin  square,  on  the  spot  where  the  Baptist  church  now 
stands,  at  the  comer  of  what  is  still  called  Chardon-street. 
A  friendship  of  unusual  intimacy  was  foiTued  between  Mr. 
Edward  Brooks  and  his  classmate  Chardon,  who  died 
prematurely  in  the  "West  Indies  in  October,  1766.  The 
neM-s  of  his  death  reached  this  country  a  few  days  before 
the  birth  of  Mr.  Edward  Brooks's  second  son,  on  the  6th 
January,  1767,  who  received  the  name  of  Peter  Chardon 
in  memory  of  the  deceased.f 

Differences  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects  soon  arose 
between  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  and  a  portion  of  his  people. 
The  latter  adhered  to  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  older 
school ;  Mr.  Brooks  inclined  to  a  milder  orthodoxy.  After 
strenuous  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  prevent  a  separation, 
Mr.  Brooks,  in  March,  1769,  was  led  by  the  advice  of  an 
ecclesiastical  council  to  request  a  dismission.  This  was 
amicably  arranged,  and  he  retimied  to  his  native  town, 
Medford,  the  same  year,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
being  at  that  time  two  years  old. 


*  I  am  indebted  for  these  geDeoIogical  details  to  the  manascript  notes  of 
Mr.  William  Gray  Brooks. 

t  In  a  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Gazette  for  January,  1767,  may  be  found 
the  following  obituary  notice,  taken  from  the  Gazette  of  Dominica,  W.  I. : 

^*-CharlotU  Tawny  October,  1766. — Last  night,  about  11  oMook,  died  here,  Peter 
Chardon,  Esq.,  barrister  at  law.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession,  or  the  unblemished  integrity  and  honor  with  which  he 
acted,  were  the  greatest.  In  him  were  joined  the  finished  scholar  and  the  com- 
plete gentleman,  and  he  is  not  only  universally  lamented  as  Bach,  but  as  a  real 
loss  to  the  colony:'— {MS.  <if  Mr,  W,  G,  Brookt.) 
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It  will  appear  fi-om  tlie  foregoing  dates  that  tlie  child- 
hood of  Mr.  Ero()ks  was  passed  during  tlie  moat  critical 
period  of  our  history.  He  was  born  in  die  year  after  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  and  in  which  the  duties — not  Ices 
objcetionahle — on  glass,  painters'  colors,  and  tea  were  im- 
posed. Ilis  family  removed  to  tlie  neighborhood  of  Boston 
the  year  before  the  massacre  of  the  5th  of  March.  At  this 
time  tlie  feeling  of  the  conntry,  under  the  newly-imposed 
taxes,  was  unconsciously  maturing  towaitl  the  revolution. 
The  family  residence  at  Medford  is  distant  but  a  half-mile 
from  the  village  of  West  Cambridge,  and  the  lino  of  march 
of  the  British  tiwpa  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  On  that 
day  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  though  by  2'rofession  a  non-com- 
bataut,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  ai'tion.  A  contemporary, 
who  was  in  the  battle  at  Concord,  ascribes  to  Mr.  Edward 
Brooks  the  command  of  the  party  by  whom  the  convoy  and 
its  gnard,  on  the  way  to  join  the  main  body  of  hotd  Pei'cy'a 
reinforcement,  were  captnred  at  West  Cambridge  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th.*  Thia  is  pnibablj  inacc«mto,'bnt  it 
is  certain  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
day.  Lieut.  Gould,  who  commanded  a  company  in  the 
king's  own  regiment,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Concord 
bridge,  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
American  militia,  and  brought  off  by  Mr.  Brooks  behind 
himself  on  horsebaek,  and  kept  in  his  cnstody  at  Medford. 
His  health  being  impaired,  Mr.  Brooks,  in  1777,  accepted 
I  the  place  of  chaplain  to  tlie  frigate  Hancock,  Capt.  Manly, 
'  and  was  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  Britisli 
frigate  Fox.  Capt.  Manly  and  his  pri^e  having  appeared 
before  Halifa-v,  were  surprised  by  a  greatly  superior  hostile 
force  and  carried  into  that  port,  wht^re  Mr.  Brook.^  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Hancock's  company,  remained 
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some  time  a  prisoner.  On  his  release  he  retunied  to  Med- 
ford,  where  he  died  6th  May,  1781,  aged  48,  leaving  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war  was  one  of  extreme  depression,  and  the  family  of  Mr. 
Brooks  was  left  at  his  decease  in  narrow  circumstances. 
Neither  of  the  sons  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate 
education.  Mr.  P.  C.  Brooks,  for  some  time  after  his 
father's  death,  remained  at  home,  occupied,  as  far  as  his 
years  permitted,  in  the  usual 'labore  of  a  farm.  He  was 
then  placed  in  apprenticeship  in  Boston,  continuing,  how- 
ever, for  some  time,  to  live  with  the  family  at  Medford. 
There  were  neither  railroads  nor  omnibuses  in  those  days, 
and  the  distance  from  to\vn,  seven  miles,  was  to  be  walked 
both  ways,  daily,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  less  encouraging  to  a  young 
man  proposing  to  enter  on  a  business  life,  than  the  condition 
of  affaire  at  this  time.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
was  but  little  more  than  three  millions ;  neither  the  manu- 
factures of  the  North  nor  the  staple  products  of  the  South 
had  yet  been  called  into  existence;  the  western  country 
was  terra  incognita.  The  navigation  and  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war.  As  we  had 
no  commercial  convention  with  England,  our  ships — which 
before  the  Revolution  enjoyed  in  her  ports  the  character  of 
native  vessels — were  now  regarded  as  foreign ;  while  Eng- 
hsh  vessels,  for  want  of  any  general  navigation  law,  entered 
our  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own.  This  made  it 
absolutely  the  interest  of  the  American  merchant  to  give 
the  preference  to  foreign  shipping.  Tlie  country  was  inun- 
dated by.imported  goods,  sold  for  the  most  part  by  foreign 
agents.  Domestic  fabrics,  whenever  attempted,  were  im- 
mediately crushed  by  this  competition.  For  want  of  uni- 
form national  legislation,  the  rates  of  duties  upon  imported 
articles  differed  in  different  States,  which  in  some  instances 
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avowedly  eudeavored,  in  this  wjjy,  to  undennine  eacli  otiior 
in  reference  to  foreign  trade.  Not  merely  tlie  Uuiled 
States  collectively,  but  the  individual  states,  were  loaded 
■with  debt;  the  last  cow  of  the  fanner  was  in  some  coses 
taken  in  Massachusetts  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  To  such  a  point  of  depression  had  the  commerce 
of  Btston  sunk,  that  the  principal  men  of  busineas  under^ 
took,  two  or  tliree  years  atler  the  war,  to  raise  a  fimd  by 
BubBcription  to  build  one  or  two  small  vessels. 

This  state  of  things  held  mit  but  little  encouragement  for 
youTig  men  growing  up  into  life,  especially  when  to  all 
other  difficulties  was  added  the  entire  want  vf  capital. 
Such  was  the  case  witli  young  Brooks  on  attaining  his 
majority  in  17S9.  llis  fatlier,  as  we  have  seen,  had  died 
eight  years  before,  leaving  a  widow,  another  son,  and  two 
daughters,  with  nothing  for  their  support  but  tlie  pi-oduce 
of  a  small  farm.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  such 
a  patrimony  could  afford  no  surplus  to  assist  the  sons  in 
commencing  buBiuesa-  Such  were  the  auspices  uuder 
which  Mr.  Brooks  entered  life — the  most  favorable,  bow- 
ever,  to  the  formation  of  those  habits  aud  the  attainment  of 
those  traits  of  character  most  conducive  to  success. 

n. 

But  although  the  state  of  things,  as  we  have  ehown,  waa 
one  of  groat  depression,  well  calculated  to  discourage  yonng 
men  just  entering  life,  a  brighter  day  was  nevertheleea 
about  to  dawn.  The  country,  it  is  true,  was  perhaps  never  i 
so  distressed  and  embarrassed  as  in  the  interval  between 
1783  and  1789,  and  yet  it  stood,  unconsciously  at  the  time, 
at  the  entrance  upon  the  high  road  to  the  most  abounding 
prosperity.  Mr.  Brooks  attained  his  majority  the  year  the  ^ 
federal  constitution  went  into  operation.  In  dwelling  upon 
the  benefits  which  the  new  frame  of  government  conferred 
upon  the  country,  we  are  apt  to  confine  our  attention  tuo 
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much  to  great  political  results,  and  do  not  suflSciently  reflect 
upon  its  influences  on  individual  fortune.  The  Union  be- 
ing now  draMm  together  by  the  bands  of  an  eflScient  na- 
•  tional  legislation,  a  career  was  opened  to  industry  and 
enterprise  in  every  direction.  The  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try again  started  into  being  from  the  wreck  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  from  the  prostration  not  less  disastrous  which  con- 
tinued after  the  return  of  peace.  Trade  not  only  returned 
to  the  channels  in  which,  to  some  extent,  it  had  flowed 
before  the  war,  but  it  began  tcr  extend  itself  to  seas  never 
before  visited  by  American  vessels.  Not  only  were  the 
ports  of  Western  Europe  resorted  to  by  a  daily  increasing 
number  of  American  ships,  but  those  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean  were  now  for  the  first  time  visited  by  our 
countrymen.  Not  content  with  this,  our  merchants  turned 
their  thoughts  to  China,  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  the 
northwestern  coast  of  our  own  continent,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  several  of  which  were  discovered  by  our  navi- 
gators. The  courage  and  self-reliance  with  which  these 
enterprises  were  undertaken,  almost  surpass  belief.  Mer- 
chants of  Boston  and  Salem,  of  moderate  fortunes,  engaged 
in  branches  of  business,  which  it  was  thought  in  Europe 
could  only  be  safely  carried  on  by  great  chartered  compa- 
nies, under  the  protection  of  government  monopolies.  Ves- 
sels of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  burden  were  sent  out  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe,  under  young  shipmaster  who 
had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  writer  of  this  memoir 
knows  an  instance  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century, — and  the  individual  concerned,  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spected banker  of  Boston,  is  still  living  among  us, — in 
which  a  youth  of  nineteen  commanded  a  ship  on  her  voy- 
age from  Calcutta  to  Boston,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  chart  on  board,  but  the  small  map  of  the  world  in  Guth- 
rie's Geography. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1789,  when  Mr.  Brooke 
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came  of  age.  His  quick  discernment  sn^ested  to  hitn^. 
that  in  the  rapid  deveh'pment  of  tlie  navigation  of  tha 
coiintrj  then  taking  place,  tlie  business  of  marine  insurance 
■would  as  rapidly  grow  in  importance.  This  businesa  uraa 
not  tlien  as  at  present  conducted  by  joinf^stock  companies, 
transacting  tlieir  affairs  by  f>tBcers  intrusted  with  tliat  duty, 
and  resting  on  the  basis  of  a  corporate  fund.  It  was  in  thitf 
country,  as  it  had  been  from  time  immemorial  in  England,* 
an  affair  of  iniHvidnal  adventure,  in  whicli,  in  the  thei* 
existing  paucity  of  inrestinents,  private  underwriters  rap 
gaged  na  a  favorite  branch  of  business.  Two  or  tliree  prJ" 
vate  insurance -offices  had  been  opened  in  Boston.  One  oC 
them  was  kept  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  State  and  Kilby  streeta,  where  the  New  England 
Bank  now  stands.f  Encouraged  by  promises  of  support 
from  Judicious  and  inflaential  friends,  to  whom  he  had  al- 
ready become  known,  Mr.  Brooks  determined  to  engage  in 
business  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  readily  euiSiraced  tlw 
fipportunity  of  entering  the  oifice  at  the  Bunch  of  Onipet' 
a.'j  secretary.  On  the  retirement  of  his  principal  (Colond 
Hurd)  a  short  time  afterward,  he  took  the  office  into  1 
own  liands. 

Tlie  i-eputation  of  the  office  did  not  fall  off  under  hlif 
management.  It  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  some  of  th« 
leading  nnderwritors.  His  great  pnnctuality  and  neveP? 
failing  attendance  at  the  office,  and  his  exemplary  personsti 
habits — already  known  to  friemls  and  acquaintance — soMl 
attracted  wider  notice.     The  business  confided  to  him, 


"  AndcreOD'a  IliBtorjof  Coirmsroe  {vol,  ii.  p.  270)  given  »  corioo»  extndl 
lh>in  the  flnl  law  passed  in  England  to  reifuUile  miirine  iDtaranre.    This  laif 
dales  IViini  tliu  ycu  IGOl,  and  et<«ukis  ofmoriue  iusaraaco  as  B  usage  tLlt  "holjl 
been  lime  out  of  mind  umonff  inetebaols."     AndijreoQ  atatei)  that  it  eiiated 
far  back  m  tho  Emperor  Clwidltw. 

t  In  iiiiitalion,  perh»p>,  of  the  example  of  Lloyd's  Coffeo-IIouae  in  Loodo^ 
vUcli  liDs  (lonnected  its  Dame  vith  manne  iii«t>nuice  in  Euglaud  10  the  present 
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was  quickly  observed,  was  prepared  with  dispatch,  with  ac- 
curacy, and  with  neatness,  and  even  the  remarkably  clear 
and  legible  handwriting — not  elegant,  but  regular  and 
plain  as  print — ^gave  satisfaction.  As  some  of  the  heaviest 
underwritei-s  resorted  to  his  office,  no  delay  occmTed  in 
filling  up  tlie  most  important  policies.  The  contracts  be- 
ing made  with  men  of  integnty  as  well  as  ability,  and 
accurately  drafted,  it  was  soon  remarked  tliat  losses  were 
promptly  paid,  without  driving  the  assured  to  litigation. 
The  risks  to  which  t)ur  commerce  was  exposed  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  great  European  belligerents,  while  they  increased 
the  necessity  of  getting  insurance,  multiplied  losses  and 
raised  premiums,  proportionably  augmented  the  gains  of 
the  office.  Mr.  Brooks  almost  immediately  found  himself 
in  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  and  rapidly-increasing  in- 
come. 

Although  commencing  business  without  capital,  or  any 
direct  family  influence  which  could  advance  his  fortunes, 
Mr.  Brooks  no  doubt  owed  something  in  early  life  to  fam- 
ily associations,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  here.  The 
name  was  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  not  merely  on  his  father's  account,  but  also 
through  the  late  Governor  Brooks,  a  remote  relative,  a 
neighbor  at  Medford,  and  through  life  a  steady  and  attach- 
ed friend.  Few  persons  enjoyed  at  this  time  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  more  enviable  popularity  than  this  sterling  patriot. 
He  took  the  field  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  remained 
in  it  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  commanded  the  regiment 
which  first  entered  the  enemy's  lines  at  Saratoga.  He  pos- 
sessed the  pei*sonal  friendship  and  confidence  of  Washing- 
ton aad  his  illustrious  associates  in  arms.  After  the  organ- 
ization of  the  new  government,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
marshal  of  Massachusetts.  To  be  of  his  name  and  kindred 
was  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  a  young  man  just  com- 
ing into  life  in  this  region.     It  may  also  be  added,  that  ha- 
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bitiial  personal  intercourse  with  a  man  of  Gov.  Brooks's 
various  experience  of  affairs  and  high  practical  intelligence, 
must  have  been  of  great  value  in  every  respect  to  his  youth- 
ful relative. 

Not  less  valuable  must  have  been  his  connection  with 
Judge  Nathaniel  Goi-ham,  of  Charlestown,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married  in  1792,  a  circumstance  which  will 
justify  us  in  dwelling  for  a  moment  upon  this  honored 
name.  Judge  Gorham  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  re- 
spected, and  influential  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Few 
persons  equaled  him  in  foresight  and  breadth  of  concep- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  projectors  of  Charles- 
towTi  bridge — ^the  first  work  of  that  size  in  the  United  States, 
and  deemed  at  the  time  one  of  great  risk.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  more  than  once,  and  in  1784 
presided  over  that  body.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
catch  a  clear  view  of  the  importance  of  the  western  country. 
He  saw  it  plainly  when  scarce  any  one  else  saw  it.  Be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution,  before  the 
adjustment  of  the  territorial  disputes  between  many  of  the 
conterminous  States,  before  the  extinguishment  of  the  In- 
dian title,  before  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts.  Judge 
Gorham  staked  all  he  was  worth  and  more,  on  a  purchase, 
in  connection  with  Oliver  Phelps,  of  an  immense  tract  of 
land  on  the  Genesee  river,  now  composing  ten  or  twelve 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  territory  was  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  but  the  property  of  the 
8c»il  was  in  Massachusetts.  Although  the  land  'was  pur- 
chased for  a  few  cents  the  acre,  so  little  confidence  was 
then  felt  in  the  stability  and  progress  of  the  country,  that 
iEessrs.  Gorham  and  Phelps  could  find  scarce  any  one  to 
purchase  under  them,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  but 
the  small  ]X)rtion  of  land,  which  their  limited  private  means 
enabled  them  to  retain.  Mr.  Phelps,  however,  and  the 
oldest  son  of  Judge  Gorham,  emigrated  to  Canandaigua, 
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ana  became  the  pioneers  of  settlement  in  Western  New 
York. 

Althongh  obliged  to  retreat  without  material  benefit 
from  an  enterprise  which  promised  much  more  than  afflu- 
ence, Judge  Gorham's  disappointment  detracted  nothing 
from  his  standing  or  usefulness.  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitution ;  and 
when  that  bodj  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Judge 
Gorham  was  daily  called  by  General  Washington  to  fill  the 
chair  for  the  space  of  three  months.  Few  persons  in  this 
part  of  this  country  were,  of  course,  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  constitution ;  and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
through  the  matrimonial  connection  alluded  to,  had  its  in- 
fluence on  the  political  opinions  of  Mr.  Brooks.  At  no 
period  of  his  life  a  partisan,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career  standing  wholly  aloof  from  politics,  few  men  reflect- 
ed more  upon  the  principles  of  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  more  highly  appreciated  its  value.  He  was  a 
federalist  of  the  school  of  Washington. 

Although  fond  of  books,  and  regretting  the  want  of  a 
literary  education,  Mr.  Brooks,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
had  but  little  leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  in  reading.  Never 
permitting  his  business  to  fall  into  arrears,  he  was  often  at 
his  office  till  midnight ;  and  what  little  time  he  could  spare 
for  books  was  employed  in  the  penisal  of  writere  on  the 
law  of  insurance.  One  of  his  underwriters  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  him,  "  That  old  pen,  which  you  are  wear- 
ing to  a  stub,  is  worth  a  fortune  to  you." 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  Boston,  and  not  out  of  place  in  a  narrative  of 
this  kind,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Brooks,  on  his  marriage,  lived 
in  a  small  brick  house,  at  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Wa- 
ter streets,  the  site  of  which  is  nqw  occupied  by  the  spacious 
granite  building  of  Simmons  &  Co.  A  considerable  part 
of  Congress-street,  of  Washington-sti'eet,  and  even  State- 
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street,  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  private  dwellings  and 
butirding-houses.  Mr.  Jpseph  Barrell's  beautiful  gardens, 
extending  from  Summer-street,  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  a  fish-pond,  occupied  the  space  which  is  now  Franklin- 
place.  In  tlie  year  1TD3  a  commencement  was  made  in 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  which  now  form  the  place ; 
the  first  block  of  brick  buildings  put  up  in  Boston.*  Af- 
ter living  some  years  at  the  corner  of  Congress  and  Water 
streets,  Mr.  Brooks  removed  to  the  corner  of  Atkinson  and 
Purchase  streets,  to  a  house  still  standing,  but  no  longer 
occupied  as  a  private  residence.  In  1S34  he  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  High 
streets,  and  soon  after  purchased  the  house  of  Mr.  Webster, 
at  the  comer  of  High  street  and  Summer-street,  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  till  his  death.  All  these  localities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  have  greatly  changed  their 
character  within  twenty  years. 

III. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Mr.  Brooks  commenced 
business  at  a  period  of  great  and  general  depression,  when 
the  comitry  was  laboring  especially  imder  a  want  of  capi- 
tal. An  event  shortlv  afterward  occurred,  which  exercised 
a  very  important  influence  in  this  respect,  without  how- 
ever disturbing  the  even  tenor  of  his  business  pursuits. 
We  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  funding  system. 

At  the  fii"8t  session  of  Congress  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, a  resolution  passed  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives  on 
the  2l8t  of  September,  1789,  "  that  the  House  consider  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  support  of  public  credit  as  a 
matter  of  high  importance  to  the  national  honor  and  pros- 
perity," and  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  tlie  purpose  aforesaid,  and  to  report  the 

*  Snow'B  History  of  Boston,  p.  821. 
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same  to  the  House  at  its  next  session.  In  compliance  with 
this  resolution,  an  extremely  able  report  was  made  by  the 
secretary  (Greneral  Hamilton)  on  the  9th  of  January  follow- 
ing, and  the  act  establishing  the  funding  system  passed 
the  two  Houses,  and  was  approved  by  President  Washing- 
ton, on  the  4th  of  August,  1790.  The  political  history  of 
our  country  contains  the  record  of  no  measure  of  internal 
administration  more  important.  It  was  to  this  report  and 
the  system  founded  upon  it,  that  Mr.  Webster  alluded  when 
he  said  of  Hamilton :  "  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national 
resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  burst  fortli. 
He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit,  and  it  sprang 
upon  its  feet."* 

This  great  measure  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  re- 
flecting men,  both  in  a  financial  and  political  light.  In  the 
latter  aspect  it  was  identical  with  the  momentous  question 
of  the  new  government ;  and  if  that  could  be  made  sure, 
nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  the  solidity  of  the  finan- 
cial system  projected  by  the  genius  of  Hamilton.  In  like 
manner  the  success  of  the  new  plan  of  finance  was  all-im- 
portant to  the  stability  of  the  new  government.  The  per- 
sonal and  political  associations  of  Mr.  Brooks,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  predisposed  him,  both  as  a  patriot 
and  a  man  of  business,  to  hopeful  views  of  the  success  of 
the  entire  system. 

The  two  great  features  of  the  funding  system  were  a  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  interest,  on  certain  conditions, 
upon  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  a  portion  of  the  war-debt  of  the  individual  States. 
The  effect  of  the  two  provisions  was  to  give  full  value  to  a 
capital  of  above  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars,  which  was 
worse  than  unproductive,  for  it  hung  like  a  dead  weight 


♦  WolMiter'B  Works,  voL  i.  p.  800. 
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Dpon  the  credit  of  the  conntry.  Its  average  nominal  valne, 
at  tbe  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  was  abont 
four  shillings  in  the  ponnd. 

Reposing  confidence  in  the  principles  on  which  the  pub- 
lic credit  was  organized  by  Congrefie,  according  to  the 
plans  of  General  Hamilton,  as  well  as  in  tbe  prospects  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Brooks  invested  his  own  little  accamola- 
tioDs  (he  had  been  but  a  single  year  in  business)  in  the 
public  fbnds,  and  also  made  nse^  to  a  email  extent,  of  the 
credit  of  a  wealtliy  fritnd,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  kindlj 
ofii'red  him  for  that  poriwee.  He  was,  however,  from  dis- 
poeition  and  principle,  opposed  to  speculation ;  his  meana 
were  limited  ;  and  hia  purchases  were  delayed  til!  tlie  cer- 
tainty  of  the  adoption  of  the  funding  system  had  brooght 
the  public  seciuities  nearly  to  their  true  value.  The  sum 
total  of  his  gains  from  this  soiu-ce  was  accordingly  too  in- 
considerable to  be  named. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  indebted,  at  no  period  of  his  life,  to  great 
speculative  profits.  His  prosperity  was  the  result  of  perse- 
vering attention  to  his  regular  business,  and  to  the  good 
judgment  with  which  lie  availed  himself  of  such  subsidiary 
advantages  as  fairly  came  in  his  way,  without  risk  and 
without  resorting  to  borrowed  money.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  practice,  at  that  time  very  general,  on. 
the  part  of  persons  not  engaged  in  trade,  of  sending  what 
were  called  "adventures."  This  was  done,  by  the  aid  of 
business  friends,  by  all  classes  of  the  community  ; — by  pro- 
fessional men,  by  females,  and  minors.  Mr.  Eronks's  posi- 
tion in  an  assurance  office  kept  him  necessarily,  at  all  timee, 
well  acquainted  with  the  state  and  course  of  trade,  and 
^ve  him  great  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
this  kind,  which  he  pursued  fi>r  several  years,  to  tlie  extant 
of  his  means,  and  with  uniform  success. 

It  may  bi'  proper  to  mention  here,  for  the  infurmation  of 
tJie  ynutbfiil  reader,  that,  from  his  first  commencement  in 
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business,  Mr.  Brooks's  accounts  were  kept  with  great  exact 
ness.  To  this  habit  he  attached  the  highest  importance 
An  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  bookkeeping  was  not  sc 
much  a  matter  of  course  at  that  period,  as  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  in  this  country,  as 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  in  England,  it  was  not  the 
tmiversal  practice  of  merchants, — except  those  who  were  in 
'verj  extensive  business, — to  have  a  regular  set  of  books 
kept  by  a  partner  or  clerk.  The  transactions  of  the  day 
were  entered  in  a  waste,  and  once  or  twice  a  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  business,  a^  professed  bookkeeper, — 
well  versed  in  what  were  considered  the  mysteries  of  his 
calling,— came  and  compiled  the  journal  and  ledger.  It 
was  only  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  have  the 
books  wholly  kept  within  the  establishment,  and  tliat  the 
system  of  double  entry  was  reduced  substantially  to  its 
present  form.*  Mr.  Brooks  very  early  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it,  and  kept  all  his  books  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  often  enforced  upon  young  men 
just  entering  a  business  life  the  utmost  importance  of  sys- 
tem and  punctuality  in  this  respect. 

The  first  organization  of  political  parties  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  took  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking ;  and  the  funding  system  was  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  they  differed.  The  division  was  that  of 
Federalists  and  Antifederalists,  that  is,  supporters  and  op- 
posers  of  the  present  Constitution.  One  of  tlie  objections 
taken  by  the  latter  to  the  new  frame  of  government  was, 
that  it  created  a  central  power  too  strong  for  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  the  funding  system  was  supposed  to  tend  in 

♦  The  work  of  Booth,  which  contributed  materially  to  this  resalt,  was  pub- 
fithed  In  England  so  lately  as  1789.  He  had  been  a  practical  merchant  both  in 
London  and  New  York.  The  former  treatises  had  been  drawn  ap  by  professed 
•oooantantt. 
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the  same  direction.  Experience  only  could  overthrow 
these  errors,  and  show  that  the  States  had  as  great  an  in- 
terest as  the  general  government  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  credit.  "With  the  enccessful  working  of  the  new 
government,  the  name  of  Antifederalist  aa  a  party  deeignar- 
tion  was  exchanged  for  Republican.  But  the  designation 
of  Federalist  did  not  for  some  time  become  unpopular, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  great  leader  of  the  opposing  party,  as 
late  as  1801,  in  his  inangnral  address  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  said,  "  "We  have  called  by  different  names 
brethren  of  the  same  principle.  "We  are  all  republicans, 
we  are  all  federalists." 

Mt'.  Brooks,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  belonged  to 
the  federal  party,  though  taking  no  active  part  in  political 
controversy,  and  wholly  destitute,  at  every  period  of  hia 
life,  of  political  ambition.  The  party  pohtica  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  unfortunately  connected  themselves  in  a 
great  degree  with  the  struggles  of  England  and  France.  An 
enlightened  nationality  had  hardly  developed  itaelf.  Both 
belligerents  violated  our  neutral  rights,  but  the  good  faith 
with  which  England,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1794,  indemnified  our  merchants  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  property  illegally  captured,  formed 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  France,  who  pmt- 
tively  refused  payment,  except  upon  impracticable  condi- 
tions, for  contemporaneous  spoliations,  much  greater  io 
amount,  bnt  equally  unwarranted  in  character.  We  refer 
to  those  claims,  which,  by  a  kind  of  diplomatic  j"ggl9» 
were  thrown  upon  our  own  government  by  the  convention 
with  France  of  1800,  and  which,  being  thus  transferred  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  a  most  valuable 
consideration,  remain,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  uncompensated 
to  the  present  day;  the  only  class  of  spoliations  upon 
American  commerce  for  which  sooner  or  later  some  indem- 
nification has  not  been  made.    Each  house  of  Congress  has 
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at  different  times  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  claims, 
and  made  moderate  provision  for  their  satisfaction.  But  it 
has  in  most  cases  happened  that  the  bills  of  the  Senate 
have  been  lost  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  On  one 
occasion  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  President.* 

It  was  natural,  in  the  havoc  of  our  neutral  compierce, 
occasioned  by  the  tinlawful  acts  of  the  belligerents  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  that  business  men  intimately  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  the  country  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  take  sides  with  England,  who  admitted,  and  to 
some  extent  repaired  her  wrong,  rather  than  with  France, 
who  persisted  in  denying  us  justice.  We  speak  exclusively 
of  events  prior  to  1800. 

But  notwithstanding  the  belligerent  depredations  upon 
our  growing  commerce  from  the  commencement  of  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  to  the  peace  of  Amiens, — 
which  was  precisely  the  period  of  Mr.  Brooks's  active  busi- 
ness life, — ^it  was  a  time  of  prosperity  both  for  the  country 
at  large  and  for  the  town  of  Boston,  The  population  of 
the  town  between  1765  and  1790  had  increased  only  from 
15,520  to  18,038.  Between  1790  and  1800  it  rose  from  the 
last  named  amount  to  24,937.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
crease of  commercial  capital  was  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
Few  large  fortunes  were  accumulated  before  the  revolution, 
although  the  laws  were  more  favorable  than  at  the  present 
time,  to  their  being  kept  together.  The  chief  foundations 
of  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  country  w^ere  laid  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rapid  development  of 
our  navigation  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
especially   after    the    consolidation   of   the   Union.      Mr. 

*  Since  this  paragraph  was  first  printed,  another  bill  for  the  partial  payment 
of  these  claims,  passed  by  large  majorities  of  both  hoases  of  Congress,  has  been 
vetoed  by  the  President. 
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Brtpokfi'a  intjmate  connection  with  tliis  great  interest  ^ill 
justify  us  in  alluding  for  a  moment  to  a  few  facts,  which 
illustrate  tlje  pnigresB  of  the  country  in  that  respect,  and 
show  how  honorably  Boston  was  aasociated  with  the  new 
hranches  of  foreign  trade, 

Tlie  first  American  ^'essel  which  was  sent  to  Canton,  the 
Erajjresa  of  China,  sailed  from  New  Tork  in  1784,  and 
was  o'wned  principally  in  that  city  and  Philadelphia.  The 
conduct  of  the  voyage  was  however  intmsted  to  Major 
Samuel  Shaw,  himself  a  Eostonian,  and  the  son  of  a  re- 
spectable Boston  merchant,  who,  after  serving  with  gi-eat 
credit  as  an  artillery  officer  during  the  whole  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  country  bj ' 
his  agency  in  opening  the  Cliina  trade* 

The  first  American  vessels  that  visited  the  norUiwestem 
coast  of  this  continent,  the  Washington  and  the  Columbia, 
were  owned  and  fitted  out  from  Boston  in  1787,  the  Washings 
ton  under  the  command  of  Capt,  Gray.  Among  those  who 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  were  the  well -remembered  names 
of  Joseph  BarreU  and  Cliarles  Bulfinch,  the  latter  gentle- 
man alVerward  known  as  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  trade 
puraued  for  many  years,  and  \vith  great  success, "by  the 
merchants  of  this  city.  Capt.  Gray,  it  is  well  known,  dia- 
covered  tlie  entrance  into  the  Columbia  river  (which  was 
named  from  one  of  the  two  vessels  just  mentioned),  and,  in 
a  subsequent  voyage,  pointed  it  out  to  Vancouver.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  was  a  somewhat  amusing  circumstance, 
in  our  controverey  with  England  about  Oregon,  that  the 


*  Mrijor  Shftw  ytia  tlie  first  AmerioiD  CodsqI  be  Contoti.  tie  wu  Iha  nude 
■□d  csrly  friend  of  the  Into  iMiieuteil  Bobert  G.  Shew  of  Boston,  who  liiouelf 
did  no  niiiuh  to  rorider  the  nunc  ot  "  Boston  Merohaot"  e  title  of  honor.  Sm 
the  bighl;  Intcreiting  pnblication,  "  The  Journiln  of  Mnjor  Sumiiel  Sbnir,  tlw 
flnC  AraerioHt  Ooiuol  at  Cuton,  witb  &  Life  of  tlu  Author,"  hj  Prwideat 
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British  claim  rested,  in  part,  on  the  pretension  that  Van- 
couver discovered  the  Columbia. 

These  first  achievements  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  ocean  were  followed  by  those 
of  Capt.  Joseph  Ingraham,  Capt.  Josiah  Eoberts,  and  Capt. 
James  Magee,  and  other  enterprising  and  intelligent  New 
England  shipmasters,  to  whose  courage,  energy,  and  nauti- 
cal skill  jtistice  has  not  been  done.  They  travereed  unex- 
plored tracts  of  the  great  ocean,  they  landed  upon  islands 
laid  down  on  no  charts,  and  traded  with  powerful  and  fero- 
cious tribes  on  remote  and  inhospitable  coasts,  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  had  in 
this  city  an  institution  like  the  Salem  East  India  Museum, 
where  iheir  log-books  and  journals  might  be  preserved.  In 
private  hands  there  is  danger  of  their  being  lost,  as  some,  it 
may  be  feared,  have  been  already.  It  is  probable  that  the 
only  still-existing  record  of  voyages,  which  for  length,  skill 
in  navigation,  and  addition  to  geographical  science,  deserve 
a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  books  of  the  insurance  oflSces  in  State-street,  between 
1789  and  1803. 

IV. 

The  active  part  of  Mr.  Brooks's  business  life  was  passed, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  between  the  years  of  1789  and 
1803,  at  which  time  he  relinquished  his  office  in  State- 
street,  being  then  but  thirty-six  years  of  age.  The  ten  last 
years  of  this  period  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  existing  war  in  Europe 
threw  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans ;  and  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
leading  belligerents,  equally  violent  and  capricious,  while 
they  tended  to  derange  the  regular  courses  of  trade,  gave 
proportionably  greater  activity  to  the  business  of  insurance. 
It  was  accordingly  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Brooks's  most  rapid 
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accnmnlations  were  made.  lie  sometiines  liimself  refernsd 
to  this  period  of  Lis  life,  as  one  of  great  and  even  danger^ 
ous  prosperity.  To  use  the  language  of  a  judicious  obituaiy 
notice,  which  ajipeared  in  the  Christian  liigintsr  at  the 
time  of  his  decease;*  "Though  little  inclined  at  any  time 
to  speak  of  himself,  he  did  occasionally,  when  alluding  to 
that  time,  remark,  that  'he  then  made  money  enouj 
turn  any  man's  head.'  But  the  reason  why  we  mention 
thifi  fact  is,  that  it  did  not  torn  his  head.  It  is  a  remaricj 
long  since  made  by  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity,  thoiL 
extraordinary  success  forms  tlie  test  of  a  weak  mind,  the.' 
failure  to  sustain  which  often  ehowe  that  it  is  far  harder  1io> 
keep  than  to  acquire.  The  most  remarkable  characteristio 
of  Mr.  Brooks,  in  his  active  pursuits,  was  his  moderation  ia 
success.  To  him,  extravagant  profits  were  no  temptation  to 
enter  into  hazardous  enterprises." 

The  quiet  life  of  an  unambitious  man  of  business  affords 
bat  few  occurrences  for  the  biographer.  The  most  instruc- 
tive treatment  of  such  a  subject  is,  if  possible,  to  convey  a- 
lively  injpresBiyn  of  the  general  state  of  the  times.  Condi- 
tions of  wiciety,  of  great  importance  in  tJje  aggregate,  am* 
made  up  of  parts  and  elements,  whicli,  when  taken  singly, 
may  be  of  little  individual  interest.  We  have,  in  the  first; 
part  of  this  memoir,  recorded  some  facts  illustrative  of  the. 
general  course  of  trade  in  the  United  States  during  the  pe-- 
riod  of  Mr.  Brooks's  active  life.  It  was  marked  by  two 
striking  characteristics,  viz.,  fbe  ease  and  the  courage  with 
which  men  embarked,  with  small  means,  in  distant  and. 
far-reaching  adventure,  and  the  pmdence  and  moderation' 
which  governed  their  proceedings,  and  guided  tliem  to  a. 
Bucceasful  result.  The  consequence  was  the  formation  of  a 
class  of  moichanta  and  men  of  business,  in  wliom  energy,, 
moral  courage,  caution,  and  liberality  were  all  reniarksblT' 
combined. 

*  Writien  b}  Bcu.  Cliulcs  Francis  Adtmu. 
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If  our  limits  permitted,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  in- 
terest of  this  sketch  to  dwell  upon  the  characters  of  Mr. 
Brooks's  prominent  contemporaries  and  associates,  the  men 
who  frequented  his  oflSce  as  underwriters  or  as  parties  seek- 
ing to  be  insured,  the  companions  of  his  social  hours,  and 
co-members  with  him  of  the  conununity  to  which  their 
principles,  manners,  and  course  of  life  gave  its  character- 
istic features.  It  is  out  of  our  power  to  do  this  in  detail, 
but  we  may  indulge  in  a  passing  allusion  to  one  or  two 
well-remembered  names.  Among  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants  of  this  day  was  Thomas  Eussell,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  who  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Eussia,  at  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  of  an  old  Charlestown  fam- 
ily (if  any  thing  relating  to  families  can  be  called  old  in 
this  country,  especially  in  reference  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century),  and  resided  there  a  part  of  the  year  till  his 
death.  This  estimable  gentleman  was  regarded,  in  his  day, 
as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  He 
lived  at  the  comer  of  Summer  and  Arch  streets.  Accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  generally  appeared  .on 
'Change  in  full  dress ;  which  implied  at  that  time,  for  el- 
derly persons,  usually  a  coat  of  some  light-colored  cloth', 
small-clothes,  diamond  or  paste  buckles  at  the  knee  and  in 
the  shoes,  silk  stockings,  powdered  hair,  and  a  cocked  hat ; 
in  cold  weather,  a  scarlet  cloak.  A  scarlet  cloak  and  a 
white  head  were,  in  the  last  century,  to  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  eveiy  pew  in  some  of  the  Boston  churches.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Eussell  built  the  stately  mansion  in 
Charlestown,  which  till  within  a  few  years  was  standing, 
near  the  old  bridge,  used  as  an  hotel.  Though  living  on  the 
bank  of  Charles  river,  on  great  occasions,  before  the  bridge 
was  built,  his  family  drove  to  town  in  a  coach  drawn  by 
four  black  horees,  through  Cambridge,  Brighton,  and  Eox- 
bury.  Mr.  Eussell,  at  his  decease  in  1796,  is  supposed  to 
have  left  the  largest  property  which  had  at  that  time  been 
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accumulated  in  Kew  Eugland.     He  was  a  gentlt'OiaQ  ( 
great  worth  and  respectability,  and  enjojed  the  entire  ctat; 
£deuoe  of  the  comniunitj, 

John  Hancock  was,  at  this  time,  still  accouuted  a  Uoetou 
mercliant,  tliough  but  little,  it'  at  all,  concerned  in  actiw 
commerce.  He  lived  in  the  family  mansion,  still  Btanding 
in  Beacon-street,  built  by  bis  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Hancocl^ 
from  whom  he  inherited  hie  fortune.  In  a  description  of 
"this  eartbly  paradise,"  as  it  is  called  by  its  author,  and 
which  was  written  in  1789,  Governor  Hancock's  place  anc 
the  surroundings  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  t«rmi^ 
which  may  serve  at  once  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  lucalitiei^ 
DOW  somewhat  changed,  and  of  the  literary  taste  of  tho 
times : 

"  In  a  word,  if  purity  of  air,  extensive  prospecte,  dfr 
gaiace  and  convenience  united,  are  allowed  to  liave  cliarm^ 
this  Beat  is  scarcely  surpassiid  by  any  in  the  Uniou.  Hers 
the  severe  blasts  of  -n-mter  are  checked  by  a  range  of  liill%, 
thrown  in  the  back-ground,  wliich  slielter  the  north  and 
northwest  from  the  inclement  gale.  Tliere  the  mild  zephyrs 
of  spring  are  home  on  the  pinions  of  the  sonth,  and  breathe 
salubrity  in  every  breath.  On  one  side  the  flowery  meada 
ex])and  tlie  party-colored  robe  of  summer ;  on  the  othei^ 
golden  liaiTcsts  luxuriantly  decorat«  the  distant  field,  aiu 
autumn  spreads  her  mantle  filled  with  richest  crops.  XoiF 
a  aitent  river  gently  floww  along  delightful  banks,  tufted  by 
rows  of  ancient  elms,  and  now  the  wild  wave,  dashing  tf> 
the  sky,  rolls  its  tempestuous  billow  from  afar.  Here  glides^ 
a  little  skiff,  on  tlie  smooth  surface  of  the  polished  stream^: 
and  tliere  the  sons  of  commerce  leave  receding  shores  be- 
hind and  sweep  across  the  liquid  main."* 

The  glowing  description  ends  witli  a  quotation  from 
Horace- 
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Other  already  distinguished  or  rising  merchants  and  men 
of  business  of  this  period,  were  the  Messre.  Amoiy ,  Joseph 
Barrell,  one  of  the  project  ore  of  the  first  voyage  to  the 
Northwest  Coast,  Samuel  Breck,  Samuel  Brown,  Charles 
Bulfinch,  connected  with  Mr.  Barrell  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Columbia  and  Washington,  John  Codman,  Samuel  Eliot, 
Gardner  Greene,  Stephen  Higginson,  Tuthill  Hubbart, 
John  C.  Jones,  Theodore  Lyman,  Jonathan  Mason,  Samuel 
Parkman,  the  Messre.  Perkins,  William  Phillips,  father  and 
son,  William  Powell,  David  Scare,  and  Joseph  Eussell,  of 
whom  the  last-named  only  is  now  living.  Most  of  tliese 
pereons,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  had  business 
connections  with  Mr.  Brooks,  more  or  less  intimate,  from 
the  time  his  oflSce  was  opened  in  1789  till  he  retired 
in  1803. 

The  restoration  of  general  peace  in  that  year  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  made  it  certain  that 
the  business  of  insurance  would  cease  to  be  as  important,  as 
it  had  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. This  circumstance,  with  the  decease  of  a  friend 
whose  estate  it  was  supposed  might  suffer  materially  by  the 
sudden  termination  to  which  his  affairs  were  brought,  led 
Mr.  Brooks,  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  and  while  he  was 
moving  on  the  flood-tide  of  fortune,  to  form  the  resolution 
of  withdrawing  from  all  active  participation  in  business. 
This  resolution,  deliberately  formed,  was  steadily  executed ; 
and  from  the  year  1803  to  1806  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
settlement  of  the  risks  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  the 
liquidation  of  all  outstanding -engagements. 

Having  accomplished  this  object  as  far  as  practicable,  he 
was  led,  at  tlie  urgent  request  of  friends,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  his  leisure,  to  accept  the  oflSce  of  the 
President  of  the  Kew  England  Insurance  Company,  which 
had  been  incorporated  a  few  yeara  before  in  Boston,  and 
was  the  firet  chartered  company  of  this  description  in  the 
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State.  He  filled  thia  situation  for  a  few  yearg,  and  then  i-e- 
tired  definitively  from  all  bosiuess  i-elations.  A  portion  of 
his  morning  hours  were  lienceforward  devoted  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  property ;  but  much  of  the  day  was  given 
to  those  miscellaneous  duties  which  society  at  all  times  de- 
volves upon  men  of  intelligence  and  probity,  known  not  to 
be  absorbed  in  affairs;  the  direction  of  pnblic  trusts,  and' 
the  concerns  of  various  institutions  of  philanthropy  and 
charity.  In  the  summer  season,  the  after  part  of  the  day 
was  given  to  the  care  of  his  furm;  and  at  all  times,  the 
kindly  duties  of  social  intercourse  witli  a  numerous  family : 
and  friendly  circle,  were  discharged  by  him  with  eijual  cor-, 
diality  and  diligence.  If  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
occupation  as  a  man  of  business,  it  was  that  of  a  private  i 
banker;  but  he  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life  an  entire < 
stranger  to  the  exchange,  and  transacted  no  business  fi»"< 
others  on  commission,  nor  for  himself  on  credit. 

Tlie  object  of  this  memoir  being  not  to  give  unmerited 
notoriety  to  an  individual,  but  to  show,  by  a  striking  exam- 
ple, in  what  way  a  person  starting  without  capital  may  in 
this  community  rise  to  wealth,  and  that  in  a  quiet  and  reg- 
ular course  of  business,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  usefiil ! 
in  this  place  to  state  a  few  of  the  principles  by  which  Mr... 
Brooks  was  governed  through  life,  and  to  which  he  un-i 
doubtedly  owed  his  success. 

The  fiist  was  one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  viz., , 
to  abstain,  as  a  general  rule,  from  speculative  investmentSi 
To  quote  again  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams's  obituary  no- 
tice, "  his  maxim  was,  that  the  whole  value  of  wealth  coo-'  ■ 
sieted  in  the  personal  independence  which  it  secured,  and 
he  was  never  inclined  to  put  that  good,  once  won,  again  at 
hazard,  in  the  mere  quest  of  extraordinary  additions  to  his 
BuperSuity."  Acting  on  this  principle,  he  was  content  with 
moderate  returns,  and  avoided  investments  attended  with 
risk  and  uncertainty.     He  never  made  purchases  of  nnpro- 
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ductive  real  estate,  on  a  calculation  of  fiiture  enhanced 
value.  lie  did  not  engage  largely  in  manufactures ;  feel- 
ing how  liable  they  were  to  sufler  by  capricious  legislation, 
caused  by  fluctuating  political  influences,  and  also  from  the 
necessity,  in  many  cases,  of  intrusting  the  management  of 
immense  capitals  to  persons  not  trained  to  the  business  car- 
ried on.  He  considered  railroad  stocks,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  a  precarious  property,  from  the  passion  for  multi- 
plying such  enterprises  on  borrowed  means,  beyond  the 
real  wants  of  the  country,  and  in  cases  where  ruinous  com- 
petition with  rival  lines  must  ensue.  He  contemplated, 
also,  with  prophetiic  foresight,  the  endless  stock-jobbery 
likely  to  attend  the  undue  multiplication  of  these  enter- 
prises. He  was  however  at  all  times  willing,  to  a  reasona- 
ble extent,  to  loan  his  funds  for  the  accommodation  of  solid, 
well-conducted  corporations. 

Another  of  Mr.  Brooks's  principles  of  business  was  never, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  more  than  legal  inter- 
est. Had  he  been  willing  to  violate  this  rule,  and  that  in 
modes  not  condemned  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  nor  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  he  might  easily  have  doubled  his  fortune.  But 
many  considerations  led  him  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  his 
rule  on  this  subject  It  was  contrary  to  law  to  make  more 
than  legal  interest,  and  he  held  it  to  be  eminently  danger- 
ous to  tamper  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and  break 
the  law,  because  he  might  think  the  thing  forbidden  not 
morally  wrong.  This  consideration  was  entirely  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact,  that  at  one  period,  by  the  law  of  this  State, 
the  contract  was  wholly  vitiated  by  the  demand  of  usurious 
interest,  and. the  creditor  placed  in  the  debtor's  power;  an 
absurd  inversion  of  the  relation  of  the  parties,  or  rather  an 
entire  annihilation  of  the  value  of  property.  But  after  the 
mitigation  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Brooks's  practice 
remained  unaltered.  He  believed  and  often  said,  that,  in 
the  long  rtm^  six  per  cent  is  as  much  as  the  bare  use  of 
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monpy  is  -worth  in  this  coniitry ;  that  to  demand  move  waff 
for  tbe  capitalist  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  borrower'd  skiff' 
in  some  particular  btisiness,  or  of  bis  courage  and  fincrgy , 
or  else  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  his  neighbor's  nee3' 
no  frequently  6aid  that  be  would  ne-ver  put  it  in  tlie  powei' 
of  any  one,  in  a  revei-se  of  fortune,  to  ascribe  bis  rain  to  the" 
paj-ment  of  iiauriuug  interest  to  Inin.  On  more  than  onef 
occasion,  when  some  beneficial  public  object  was  to  be  pwv' 
moted,  ho  lent  large  sums  at  an  internet  below  the  legal  and* 
coiTent  rate. 

These  views,  though  shared  by  a  few  of  Mr.  BrooksV 
wealthy  contemporaries,  are  certainly  not  those  which  geit^ 
erally  prevail;  and  he  hiiiiBolf,  as  a  question  of  politick' 
economy,  doubted  the  soundness  of  the  usury  law,  Hef' 
thought  that  money  was  a  species  of  merchandise,  of  which 
tile  value  ought  not  to  he  fixed  by  logislation ;  and  that  all 
laws  passed  for  that  purpose  tended  to  defeat  their  own 
end.  By  tempting  men  to  illegal  evasions  of  the  law,  they 
increased  the  difficnlty  of  obtaining  regular  loans  in  tiraee 
of  preasnre,  and  eventually  comjjelled  the  borrower  to  pay" 
more  for  his  accommodation.  That  he  paid  it  under  the 
name  of  commission,  guaranty,  or  premium,  rather  than' 
that  of  interest,  was  no  relief. 

It  was  another  of  his  principles  never,  himself,  to  boiv* 
row  money.  The  loan  from  Mr.  Brown,  above  alluded  to, 
may  seem  an  exception  to  this  remark,  but  it  was  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  rcscmbliiig  less  a 
business  loan  than  a  friendly  advancement,  made  by  a 
person  in  years  to  a  yonng  man  entering  life,  and  standing, 
pro  tanto,  in  a  filial  relation  to  the  lender.  It  is  doubtful 
whether,  with  this  exception,  Mr.  Brooks's  name  was  ever' 
snbscribed  to  a  note  of  hand.  What  he  could  not  compass' 
by  present  means  was  to  him  interdicted.  Equally  invin-" 
cible  was  his  objection  to  becoming  responsible  by  endorse* 
menta  for  the  obligations  of  othei-s.    Without  denying  the 
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necessity,  in  active  trade,  of  anticipating  the  payment  of 
business  paper,  he  shunned  every  transaction,  however 
brilliant  the  promise  of  future  gain,  which  required  the 
use  of  borrowed  means.  The  bold  spirit  of  modem  enter- 
prise will  deride  as  narrow-minded  so  cautious  a  maxim ; 
but  the  vast  numbers  of  individuals  and  families  annually 
rained  by  its  non-observance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heaven- 
daring  immoralities  so  often  brought  to  light,  to  which  men 
are  tempted  in  the  too  great  haste  to  be  rich,  go  far  to  jus- 
tify Mr.  Brooks's  course.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  as  much  property  is  lost  and  sacrificed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  abuse  of  credit,  as  is  gained  by  its 
Intimate  use.  With  respect  to  the  moral  mischiefs  result- 
ing from  some  of  the  prevailing  habits  of  our  business  com- 
munity, the  racking  cares  and  the  corroding  uncertainties, 
the  mean  deceptions,  and  the  measureless  frauds  to  which 
they  sometimes  lead,  language  is  inadequate  to  do  justice 
to  the  notorious  and  appalling  truth. 

Having  recorded  above  Mr.  Brooks's  aversion  to  specu- 
lative investments,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  pur- 
chases of  the  unsettled  lands  in  the  West  were  regarded  by 
him  in  this  light.  It  is  probable  that  the  result  of  the  en- 
terprise of  Gorham  and  Phelps,  above  alluded  to,  had  in 
early  life  produced  an  impression  on  his  mind  unfavorable 
to  these  speculations.  The  Yazoo  purchase,  in  which  many 
Bostonians  were  to  their  cost  deeply  involved,  had  strength- 
ened this  impression.  In  a  single  instance  only,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  was  Mr.  Brooks  induced,  and  that  by  the 
urgency  of  friends,  to  take  a  part  in  an  investment  of  this 
kind,  having  joined  some  friends  in  a  purchase  of  lands  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  The  tract  selected  lay  partly  within 
ilie  limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  stretched  for  some 
distance  to  the  south,  into  the  interior.  It  was  of  course 
admirably  chosen ;  but  after  retaining  his  interest  in  the 
purchase  several  years,  and  finding  that  tax-bills  came  in 
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mncb  more  rapidly  tlian  rents,  lie  sold  out  at  a  barely 
saving  price — affording  anotlier  confirniatiou  of  what  may 
be  considered  an  axiom,  tliat  speculatious  iu  wild  lands 
by  non-resident  proprietors,  rarely  lead  to  any  gi'eat  ac- 
ciimulationB  of  property.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should,  for  any  such  accumulation  must  be  a  tax  upon  the 
settlers  of  the  lands — tbe  pioneers  of  civilization,  whose  lot 
in  life  is  at  best  so  laborione,  as  to  merit  exemption  from 
any  unnecessary  hardsliip. 

The  town  of  Chardon,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  is 
within  tbe  limits  of  the  purchase  above  alluded  to,  and 
commemorates  the  name  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Long  afler  he  bad 
ceased  to  hold  any  property  in  it,  a  bell,  presented  by  bim 
to  tbe  village  church,  bore  testimony  to  his  friendly  intei^ 
est  in  the  settlement 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  leading  cbori-' 
table  corporations  of  tbe  State— a  tmstce  of  many  of  them. 
He  was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  took  a  great  interest 
in  promoting  its  objects.  lie  was  a  trustee,  and  latterly 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Congregational 
Society,  and  contribated  liberally  to  its  fimds.  He  was  for ; 
some  years  President  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  BostJ)n,  and. 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company. 
When  the  Washington  Monument  Society  was  organized, 
he  was  appointed  its  treasurer,  Tlie  sum  raised  by  sub- 
scription was  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  contract 
for  tbe  statue  with  Sir  Francis  Cbantrey  was  for  that  snm. 
Fortimately,  the  work  was  several  years  in  progress,  daring 
which  time  the  funds  of  tbe  Association  were  steadily  accn* 
mulating  in  Mr.  Brooks's  hands ;  so  that  when  the  statne 
was  delivered,  after  paying  tlio  sculptor,  there  were  more 
than  seven  tlioitsand  dollai-s  at  the  command  of  Ibe  tmsteea 
for  the  erection  of  tbe  tribune  adjoining  the  etate-bonsei  la  . 
which  it  was  set  up. 
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In  addition  to  services  of  this  kind  of  a  more  public  na- 
ture, much  of  Mr.  Brooks's  time,  at  all  periods  of  his  life, 
was  given  gratuitously  to  the  management  of  important 
business  concerns  for  relatives  and  friends.  There  was, 
perhaps,  no  person  in  the  community,  whose  opinion  on 
matters  of  business  was  more  frequently  asked ;  and  proba- 
bly no  one  ever  regretted  taking  his  advice. 

V. 

TVe  have  already  observed  that,  from  an  early  period, 
Mr.  Brooks  passed  his  summers  in  the  countiy,  on  the  spot 
which,  though  not  actually  that  of  his  own  birth,  had  been 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  seat  of  his  family  for 
generations,  in  the  western  part  of  Medford.  Having  been 
in  his  boyhood  brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  never  lost  his 
fondness  for  rural  occupations.  In  fact,  he  was  a  thorough 
practical  farmer.  He  enlarged  by  purchase  his  patrimo- 
nial acres,  and,  from  the  time  they  came  into  his  possession, 
superintended  their  cultivation.  In  1804,  he  replaced  the 
cottage  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  with  a  large  and 
convenient  house.  This  was  his  residence  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  found  in  these  rural 
pursuits  not  merely  rational  amusement,  but  great  benefit 
to  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  afforded  to  the  neigh- 
borhood an  example  of  well-conducted  husbandry.  This 
farm  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  little 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  Mystic  river  has  its  source.  The 
name  of  the  town,  in  its  original  spelling,  Meadford,  was 
probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  river,  which  soon 
expands  into  a  broad  estuary,  could  here  be  crossed  on  foot. 
It  was,  like  most  of  the  head- waters  of  the  New  England 
streams,  a  favorite  resoi-t  of  the  native  tribes.  Their  rude 
implements  are  still  sometimes  turned  up  by  the  plow,  in 
the  fields  at  Medford. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  an  especial  fondness  for  a  few  ancestral 
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treea  which  fldonied  his  fann,  and  learned,  from  the  ph 
ure  they  afforded  him,  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  do. 
its  [jart  in  securing  the  aime  gratification  to  pogterity. 
Many  thousand  trees  were  planted  by  him,  and  the  native 
growth  was  carefully  preserved.  Tiie  beflutiful  little  delta, 
which  now  so  greatly  ornaments  the  village  of  West  Med* 
ford,  at  the  fork  of  the  public  roads  near  his  house,  waa, 
planted  by  hira  about  1824.  Tlie  remarkably  handsome 
elm  by  the  side  of  the  chui'ch,  on  the  right  hand  as  yon 
enter  Channcy  Place  from  Summer- street,  in  Boston,  was 
removed  by  him  from  Medford  about  the  same  time,  whea 
of  a  size  to  be  easily  carried  on  a  man's  shoulder,  and  wMr 
planted  with  his  own  hands  on  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands,  a  stately,  spreading  tree. 

Among  the  chief  sources  of  enjoyment  which  Mr.  Brooks 
found  at  Medford,  was  the  congenial  society  of  several  pe^ 
Bons  of  great  eminence  and  worth,  his  intimate  friends. 
Among  them  was  the  venerable  and  well-remembered  pa* 
tor  of  the  church,  the  late  Dr.  David  Osgood,  who  was  set 
tied  there  shoi-tly  after  the  revolutionary  war,  and  centimied 
till  his  decease,  the  only  clergyman  in  the  town.  Mr« 
Brooks  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  his  ministry,  and  had 
a  great  respect  for  his  personal  character.  Dr.  Osgood  waa 
of  tlie  old  school  of  divines  and  pastors,  and  belonged  to  a 
class  which  has  almost  passed  away  from  among  us,  and 
left  no  successors.  He  adhered  to  the  old-fashioned  ortho- 
doxy, which  prevailed  almost  universally  in  his  youth ;  hnt 
"took  no  part  in  recent  controversies.  He  maintained  in  hm- 
pel-son  the  great  professioua!  ascendency  which  belonged!. 
-to  the  clergy  in  other  days,  and,  so  long  as  he  lived,  no 
rival  pulpit  ventured  to  erect  itself  in  Medfijrd. 

Governor  Brooks,  the  distant  relative  of  Mr,  Brooks,  was 
another  of  his  Medford  neighbora,  for  whom  he  cherished 
a  warm  attachment,  and  in  whose  society  he  found  a  con- 
stant resource.     Hia  public  character  has  been  alluded  to 
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in  the  first  part  of  this  memoir.  An  admirable  portrait  of 
him  was  painted  by  Stuart,  for  Mr.  Brooks.  Gov.  Brooks 
was  by  fifteen  years  only  the  senior,  and  they  passed 
through  life  in  the  cultivation  of  an  unbroken  friendship. 
The  governor  was  not  more  distinguished  for  the  high 
character  which  rendered  him,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  a 
man  of  mark  and  eminence,  than  for  the  sterling  qualities 
of  private  life. 

The  late  highly  respectable  Timothy  Bigelow,  son  of 
Col.  Bigelow  of  revolutionary  memory,  was  another  of  Mr. 
Brooks's  much  valued  Medford  friends.  Though  not  a  na- 
tive of  the  town,  he  had  established  himself  there  at  an 
early  period,  and  represented  Medford  for  a  long  series  of 
years  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  occupied 
the  speaker's  chair,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  other  individual  by  whom  it  was  ever 
filled.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  for  many  years  a  leading  counsel 
at  the  Middlesex  bar,  and  his  great  conversational  powers 
fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  social  intercourse.  His 
rural  tastes  were  congenial  with  those  of  Mr.  Brooks.  His 
beautiful  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Mystic  continue  to 
form  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  village  of  Medford. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  public  characters,  the  social 
circle  at  Medford  embraced  several  individuals  of  great 
worth  and  intelligence,  whose  intercourse  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  attraction  of  the  place.  Mr.  Brooks's 
relations  with  them,  as  with  neighbors  and  townsmen,  were 
ever  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  agreeable  kind,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  passed  through  life  without  being  involved, 
in  a  single  instance,  in  any  of  those  personal  feuds  or  con- 
troversies which  are  too  apt  to  spring  up  in  our  country 
towns,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  individuals,  families, 
and  whole  communities. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Brooks  was  wholly 
free  from  political  ambition.    But  though  he  never  sought 
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public  life,  lie  was  occasionally  pereuaded  to  accept  a  uom- 
ination  for  the  legislatnre  fif  Massachnsetta.  lie  -wba,  at 
difforeiit  times,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  of  the 
Senate  and  Ilouse  of  Itepj-eaentatives,  of  the  Convention 
called  in  1820  to  amend  tlie  constitution  of  the  State,  and 
of  the  first  mnnicipal  council  of  Boston  ai>er  ita  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city.  In  all  these  bodies  ho  held  a  position  of 
respectability  and  influence.  He  rarely  spoke,  and  never 
williont  having  something  to  say  which  was  worth  listening 
to.  On  questions  of  banking,  insurance,  and  finance,  his 
opinions  had  very  great  weight  in  all  the  bodies  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Tliis  deference  to  his  judgment  pro- 
ceeded in  part  from  his  familiarity  with  those  subjects — 
from  the  clearness,  precision,  and  common-sense  nature  of 
hia  views,  and  in  part  also  from  his  unsuKpected  integrity. 
The  idea  that  his  course  on  any  matter  of  legislation  could 
be  afi'ected  by  his  personal  interest,  probably  never  entered 
into  any  man's  mind.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  successful  artifices  of  the  demagogue  to  awaken 
or  foment  an  unkind  feeling  between  town  and  country, 
probably  no  individual  was  ever  personally  leas  obnoxious 
to  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  have  their  origin  in 
this  unprincipled  attempt. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brooks 
was  particularly  turned,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
there  was  probably  none  in  reference  to  which  his  influence 
was  more  beneficially  felt  than  that  of  lotteries.  This  oner^ 
0U6  and  wasteful  mode  of  raising  money  for  public  objects 
was  countenanced  and  resoi-ted  to  in  Massachusetts  till 
1821.  It  had  Ijeen  employed  without  scruple  for  purposes 
the  most  meritorious,  and  by  indi^-iduala  and  corporations 
of  the  greatest  respectability.  The  construction  of  canals 
and  bridges,  the  erection  of  college  edifices,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  Plymouth  Beach,  works  and  objects  of  the  most 
nudonbted  utility,  had,  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  dig- 
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nified  public  bodies,  sought  tlieir  resources  in  a  lottery.  In 
addition  to  the  lotteries  granted  by  our  own  legislature,  the* 
tickets  of  those  of  other  States  were  freely  vended  within 
the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
apparent  to  reflecting  minds,  that  no  form  of  taxation  could 
be  imagined  at  once  so  unequal  and  so  demoralizing  as  a 
lottery — none  in  which  the  yield  stood  in  such  ridiculous 
disproportion  to  the  burden  borne  by  the  public.  Where 
the  object  for  which  the  lottery  was  granted  lay  without 
the  limits  of  the  State,  the  evil  was,  of  course,  augmented 
by  this  circumstance.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  the  morals 
of  the  community  by  uphi^lding  a  species  of  gambling, 
rendered  doubly  pernicious  by  the  respectable  sanction 
under  which  it  was  carried  on,  had  begun  to  be  a  source 
of  anxiety.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brooks,  by  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  statement,  to  concentrate  the  public  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  and  to  effect  an  abatement  of  the 
nuisance. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1821,  a  committee,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts "  to  examine  generally  into  the  concerns  of  every  lot- 
tery now  in  operation  in  this  Commonwealth."*  This 
committee  reported  on  the  9th  of  February.  From  their 
report,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  lotteries  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  three,  viz.,  the  Union 
Canal  lottery,  originally  granted  in  J^"ew  Ilampshire,  the 
Springfield  Bridge  lottery,  and  the  Plymouth  Beach  lot- 
tery. The  term  for  which  the  Union  Canal  lottery  was 
granted  had  expired ;  but  as  no  part  of  the  sum  required 
had  yet  been  raised,  an  application  was  pending  before  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  extend  the  charter.  The 
conmiittee  were  therefore  led  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 

•  The  committee  conniBted  of  P.  C.  Brooka  and  Benj.  Pickman  of  Boston,  in 
the  Senate,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence  of  Groton,  Stebbins  of  Palmer,  and  Hedge  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  House. 
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tlie  operations  of  tliis  lottery,  during  the  six  years  fur  wliieli 
it  bad  been  carried  on.  From  this  etatement  it  ap])e&re(l 
tltst  tickut^  had  been  sold,  in  the  six  classes,  to  tLe  amunnt 
of  ^467,328.  The  sum  paid  out  in  prizes  amounted  to 
$406,+97.  The  incidental  expenses  and  services  were 
charged  by  the  managers  at  $3!),988 ;  bad  debts,  tliroiigh 
the  agency  of  brokers,  at  $34,315 ;  and  interest  on  money 
borrowed  to  pay  prizes,  $2,763.  The  general  residt  from 
these  elements  was  a  net  Joss  of  $5,647  to  the  persona  to 
whom  the  lottery  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  canal.  Thug  the  ticket-buying  public  bad  been  taxed 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  lor  the  sake  of  paying  hack 
abont  fonr-fif.hs  of  that  sum  to  the  drawers  of  prizL-a  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  an  ahsolute  loss  to  the  canal 
of  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars.  In  the  face  of 
these  fuctfl,  an  extension  of  the  jmvUege  was  asked  for  by 
the  undertakers  I 

Of  the  Springfield  Bridge  lottery,  the  committee  only 
remark,  that,  as  the  time  for  which  it  was  granted  was 
to  expire  in  Jnne,  and  as  the  sum  allowed  to  be  raised 
was  not  yet  realized,  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
Legislature,  on  an  application  for  an  extension  of  the 
grant,  to  institute  au  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
managers. 

"With  respect  to  tlie  Plyrnonth  Beach  lottery,  which  was 
evidently  regarded  by  the  committee  aa  the  most  important 
case,  they  remarked  that  it  was  still  in  operation  ;  that  the 
managers  had  lately  drawn  the  ninth  and  tenth  classes,  and 
were  then  drawing  the  eleventh  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be 
possible,  during  the  then  present  session  of  the  Legislature, 
to  complete  an  examination  which  should  include  those 
classes,  and  present  an  exact  account  of  all  the  money 
raised.  The  Report  accordingly  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  an  order  for  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  to 
sit  in  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  ac- 
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counts  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery,  with  full  power  to 
■end  for  persons  and  papers. 

This  order  was  adopted  by  the  two  houses,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  was  of  course  named  chairman  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee.* Their  report  was  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes  on  the  14th  June,  at  tlie  ensuing  spring  session, 
and  was  in  the  following  terms : 

The  Committee  of  both  Houses,  appointed  February  9th,  1821,  "To 
examine,  in  the  recess  of  theliegislatare,  into  the  accounts  and  con- 
oems  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery,  so  called,  with  full  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  make  report  of  their  doings  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  session  of  the  n^t  General  Court,"  have  attended  to 
that  service,  with  some  care,  and  now  respectfully  submit  the  following 
Report: 

The  first  grant  of  a  lottery  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  to  raise  $16,000 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  repairs  of  Plymouth  Beach,  was  .for 
the  term  of  five  years,  and  was  dated  February  28,  1812.  Among 
other  things,  it  provided  that  the  managers  should  give  bonds  to  the 
town  for  $15,000,  with  conditions  to  pay  over  the  whole  proceeds, — 
without  deduction  for  services  or  expenses,  except  one  thousand  dol- 
lars,— and  should  render  an  account  to  the  selectmen  of  Plymouth  to 
be  approved  of  by  them,  and  then  presented  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  for  approbation,  and  should  pay  to  the  agents  appointed  by 
the  town,  in  sixty  days  after  each  class  was  drawn,  15-16ths  of  the 
proceeds  of  each  class.  Under  this  act  the  managers  were  chosen,  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  more  was  done. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  about  four  months  after  the  first  grant, 
an  additional  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  managers, — instead  of 
being  confined  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  all  charges  and  expenses, — 
to  deduct  from  the  sum  raised  in  each  class,  the  charges  of  stationery, 
printing,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  drawing  each  class  of  said 
lottery, — managers*  s&rtices  and  expenses  excepted. 

With  this  additional  act  the  lottery  proceeded,  and  within  the  term 
of  two  years,  four  classes  were  completed, — the  first  having  been  fin- 
ished in  April,  1818,  and  the  fourth,  in  October,  18U.  Bat  h^ore  this 
ttfiw,  the  Committee  are  most  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  lottery  ought 

*  The  new  committee  consisted  of  P.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Senate,  and  Meesn. 
Lawrence,  of  Groton,  and  Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  of  the  Uoose. 
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to  hare  leen  itopped.  For  it  appears,  befond  tlie  adtnueion  of  a  doubt, 
that,  after  dednuiiag  all  the  charges  which  hy  the  acts  then  existing 
they  bail  a  right  to  make,  and  which  amoanted  Vo  no  less  a  sun)  than 
$7,767.84,  there  was,  on  tlic  completion  of  the  tlilnl  clii^,  a  clear  gain 
of  |22,71S.fl7,  leaving  in  the  manage:^'  hands  a  surplus  uf  $7,718.67, 
bejond  the  sum  uf  |1S,000  allowed  to  be  raised  for  the  re[>airs  of  the 
Piymonlh  Beach.  If  to  this  be  added  the  result  of  the  fonrth  ohisa,  tliB 
gain  would  be  increased  to  |27,oa8.IO,  being  $13,038.10,  in  the  bonds 
•f  the  managers,  over  and  abvre  th*  mm  ttlhiced  to  lie  raieed,  and  thu 
9fUr  tak'mg  out  $10,Tfil.07  for  atpeiaa.  In  this  estimate  it  is  tma 
that  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  lertice*  of  the  nutnagers,  because  the 
law  eipreasly  forbade  it.  Bnt  if,  on  a  reprcecntatiou  to  the  Legislatore, 
Bt  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  classes,  a  cltarge  for  dieir  sernoea, 
though  in  words  excepted,  abould  have  been  deemed  reasonable,  ths 
General  Court  would  have  probably  considered  that  the  means  in  hand 
were  moat  ample  for  thai  purpose,  nnd  would  not,  bj  additional  powers, 
have  permitted  the  lottery  \a  proceed  any  furtlier : — for  if  it  had  ceased 
at  tlie  end  of  the  third  ohisa,  there  would  have  been  a  eurplus,  aa  bafior* 
stated,  of  $7,718.97,  and  if  at  the  fourth,  of  $12,038.10,  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  managers,  or  to  any  other  object  us  the  government 
might  have  directed. 

Why  the  lottery  was  not  bronght  to  a  close  at  either  of  these  periods, 
the  Committee  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  It  doca  not  appear  from  any 
of  ihu  papers,  that  the  selectmen  or  their  agent  made  aay  eiamioBtion 
uf  the  acoounlfl  of  the  managers,  or  that  the  latter  presented  any  ac- 
count for  settlement,  on  the  completion  of  the  third  or  fourth  elasMS, 
On  the  contrary,  yonr  Committee  have  understood  that  no  examination 
of  that  kiud  took  place  till  after  the  drawing  of  the  sixth  elaas.  The 
grant,  indeed,  required,  that,  in  tixty  dayt  after  earh.  elas»  ui<m  clraim, 
the  proceeds  should  be  paid  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  The  third  class 
was  finished  March  28, 1814;  ia  sixty  days  (rom  that  time,  viz.,  Uaj 
28,  1814,->thongh  the  whole  sum  of  $10,000  was  gained,  by  the  terms 
of  t!ie  grant,  and  $7,718.97  besidee,^the  town  had  received  but  $3,000; 
and  iu  sixty  days  al1«r  the  fourth  ckss  was  finished,  viz.,  December  31, 
1814,  uD)y  $0,110.04  had  been  paid  in  all  to  tlie  town. 

The  Oornmitlee,  having  proceeded  thus  far,  can  only  re^et  that  an 
aacnrnte  view  of  tlie  affairs  of  this  lottt^ry  had  not  been  taken  at  the 
lime  of  completing  the  fourth  class,  as,  in  that  case,  it  seems  imposdbla 
that  the  gentlemen  oonceroed,  on  the  part  of  thu  town,  sliould  have  fell 
thcmitelvea  werranled  in  going  on  a  step  further,  without  flrst  sabmit- 
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ting  their  doings  to  the  Grovernor  and  Connoil,  as  the  act  required. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  an  additional  act  was  asked  for,  and 
obtained,  February  16th,  1815,  by  which  authority  was  given  to  the 
managers  to  deduct  from  each  class,  not  only  the  charges  of  stationery, 
printing,  and  other  expenses  of  drawing  of  every  class,  but  also  like 
reasonable  compensations  for  their  services  and  expenses  as  were  al- 
lowed, by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  lottery  under  their  act  of  March  14,  1806,  any  thing  in  the 
former  acts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  compensation  to  the 
€k>llege  managers  was  found,  by  the  Oommittee,  though  not  mentioned 
in  their  act,  to  have  been  five  per  cent,  to  the  managers  on  all  tickets 
sold,  and  two  per  cent,  to  venders,  besides  other  charges. 

Under  this  third  act  the  Managers  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  proceeded 
to  draw  seven  classes  more,  making,  in  all,  eleven,  and  completed  the 
last,  April  80th,  1621.  On  examination  it  was  found,  that,  in  making 
up  their  accounto,  the  managers  have  deducted  the  same  commissions 
and  services^/or  tJiemseltes,  in  the  four  classes  previously  to  the  act  of 
1816,  as  on  the  seven  subsequently  drawn.  Whether  this  could  have 
been  the  Intention  of  the  Legislature,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
Oommittee  do  not  undertake  to  decide.  Stating  their  accounts  in  this 
way,  however,  the  managers  make  it  appear  that  the  net  sum  of  gains 
payable  by  them,  on  the  eleven  classes,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  is 
only  $9,876.15,  and  of  course  that  the  lottery  ought  to  proceed  till  they 
have  raised  $5,123.85  more. 

The  Committee  have  observed,  in  looking  into  this  statement,  that 
the  commissions  charged,  as  paid  to  venders,  exceeds  two  per  cent  by 
the  sum  of  $3,152.93,  which,  if  wrong,  would  reduce  the  sum  stiU  to 
be  raised  to  be  $1,970.92.  There  is  nothing,  in  point  of  time,  to  pre- 
vent the  managers  from  going  on,  because  there  was  yet  another  act 
obtained  in  their  favor,  December  9,  1816,  which  allows  them  to  prose- 
cute said  lottery  till  they  have  gained  the  $16,000,  with  the  necessary 
expenses  attending  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  several  acts  passed  on 
this  subject.  Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  lottery  was  granted, 
and  it  has  been  in  operation  for  about  that  period. 

Your  Committee  have  endeavored  to  state,  precisely,  the  result  of  the 
four  first  classes.  They  now  beg  leave  to  present  the  issue  of  the  whole 
number  of  eleven  together,  as  made  out  by  the  managers.  They  shall 
then,  as  they  trust,  have  given  to  the  General  Court  a  true,  and,  as 
they  hope,  a  plain  and  intelligible  view  of  the  whole  matter,  and  thna 
have  answered  the  object  of  their  appointment. 
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The  whole  number  of  11  classes  comprehended  118,000 

tickets,  amounting  to $883,000  00 

Advance  received  on  the  same,  by  sales,  when  drawing  -  8,439  75 


Accounted  for  as  follows : 
Amount  paid  out  for  prizes,  in  money       -  $594,671  11 
Amount  paid  out  for  prizes,  in  money       -       87,800  00 


886,439  n 


681,871  11 
Amount  of  tickets  returned  unsold    -        -     162,976  00 


Commissions  of  managers,  east 

on  the  11  classes  alike  -        -  $85,987  48 
Deduct  commissions  on  bad  debts    1,166  14 


794,847  11 


84,821  29 
Services  of  managers,  hy  the  day^ 
on  11  classes  -        -        -     2,722  00 

87,548  29 

Commissions  to  venders    -        -  15,320  77 
Commissions  to  venders,  extra        1,034  18 

16,860  95 

Clerk-hiro 1,018  00 

Printing  expenses,  &c.,       -        -        -        -       1,669  02 

Postages 109  28 

Bovs,  for  drawing,  rolling  numbers,  making 

lists,  &c. 668  50 

House  hire,  while  drawing         -        -        .       1,011  18 
Counieiibit  money     -----  14  00 

l^ad  (lel)ts  .        -        -        -  23,700  18 

Deduct  what  has  been  recovered    1,377  86 


22,822  82 

Interest  on  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  5th 

class 1,000  00 

p^  Amount  paid  the  town  of  Plymouth 
for  the  net  gain  on  11  classes  -        -       9,876  15 

$886,489  75 

The  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  add,  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  managers,  after  finbhing  six  classes,  submitted  them  to 
the  town  of  Plymouth  for  examination,  and  after  completing  the  other 
five,  submitted  them  to  the  examination  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 
The  evidence  of  their  having  done  so  is  herewith  presented,  as  a  part  of 
this  report.  They  deem  it  but  just  further  to  add,  that  the  managers, 
in  justification  of  their  having  allowed  extra  conmiissions  to  venders, 
produced  a  settlement  made  with  the  Harvard  College  managers,  in 
which  the  sum  of  $200  was  allowed  for  a  like  purpose,  though  the  con- 
tract between  the  college  and  its  managers  was  silent  on  that  point. 
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The  present  occasion  affords  good  opportunity  for  yonr  Oommittee  to 
express,  what  they  so  strongly  feel,  their  most  decided  disapprobation 
of  lotteries,  and  to  set  forth  their  ruinous  effects  on  those  classes  of  the 
community  least  able  to  bear  the  loss.  But  they  refrain,  under  the  im- 
pression that,  if  the  late  disclosures  made  to  the  legislature,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lotteries,  are  insufficient  to  prove  their  pernicious  tendency, 
nothing  which  they  could  say  could  be  of  any  avail. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  report  it  as  their  deliberate  ojlinion, 
that  the  objects  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery  have  been  fully  attained, 
and  that  the  managers  have  no  legal  right  to  proceed  with  it  any  longer. 

(Signed,)  P.  0.  BROOKS,  by  order. 

The  foregoing  report  was  the  covp  de  grace  to  all  grants 
of  lotteries  in  Massachusetts.  The  tickets  however  of  for- 
eign lotteries  continued  to  be  sold  to  a  great,  and  demoral- 
izing extent,  and  public  opinion  against  their  toleration 
rapidly  gained  strength.  In  1833,  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature,  a  person,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  of  reputed  in- 
tegrity and  fair  character,  was  so  far  carried  away  by  the 
temptation  of  lotteries  as  to  consume  in  eight  months  all  his 
own  property,  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  belonging  to 
his  employers.  On  the  discovery  of  his  defalcation,  he 
committed  suicide.  This  calamitous  event  powerfully  af- 
fected the  public  mind.  Hon.  J.  T.  Buckingham,  then  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  and  made  a  very  able  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. An  act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  on  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  lotteries  not  authorized  by  law.*  By  this  law, 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Massachusetts,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  has  been  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits.  Simi- 
lar legislation  by  other  States  has  contributed  to  the  same 
result.  It  is  matter  of  just  siu^rise,  that  a  tax  so  onerous  to 
the  community,  and  so  demoralizing  to  the  indi\ddual, 
should  still  be  tolerated  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
perhaps  in  other  States.    The  lottery  brokers  in  Baltimore 

*  Baokingham^B  Penonal  Memoirs,  vol.  11,  p.  S81. 
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Btill  scatter  their  poisonous  advertiaementa  by  mail  through 
the  country,  and  the  main  street  of  Washington,  notwith- 
Btanding  her  own  disastrous  experience,  is  etill  lined  with 
the  offices  of  their  agents. 

VI. 
Mr,  Brooks  had  led  ftn  active  business  life,  or  had  been 
engaged  in  important  pecuniary  tmnsactions,  for  forty  yeftrs, 
without  ever  having  been  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  on  his  own 
account,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant.  At  length,  after 
three  yeara  of  preparation,  an  action  was  brought  against 
him  in  1829,  on  a  bill  of  equity,  by  the  administrators  d* 
iatiis  non  of  Tuthill  Hubbart,  wliu  had  been  dead  about  a 
.quarter  of  a  century.  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of  the 
largest  of  Mr.  Brooks's  nndfrwriters,  and  an  extensive  con- 
fidential connection  had  existed  between  them  for  many 
yeare.  After  Mr.  Ilubbart's  decease,  Mr.  Brooks  made  a 
genera]  settlement  with  his  estate  ;  aud  as,  from  the  nature 
of  insurance  business,  nnmerous  accounts  were  outstanding, 
the  gross  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dullara  was  paid  by  him  in 
180S,  and  acce})ted  by  the  administrators,  as  a  full  and  final 
discharge  of  all  claims  against  Mr.  Brooks.  Tlie  action 
brouglit  in  1829  was  to  set  aside  this  settlement,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  in  stating  tlie  accounts  in  1808  important 
items  t«  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hubbart  had  been  omitted. 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  claimed  as  dne 
to  them,  by  the  parties  bringing  the  action.  Wilful  fraud 
was  not  charged  l)y  the  parties,  probably  not  euspectedj 
but  a  suit  of  this  kind,  involving,  as  was  alleged,  a  veiy 
large  sum,  to  be  swelled  by  twenty-one  years'  interest, 
brought  after  the  interval  of  an  entire  generation  since  the 
grounds  of  the  action  accrued,  aud  recjuiring  the  scrutiny  of 
long-forgotten  accounts,  under  the  almost  total  loss  of  con- 
temporary living  evidence,  was  wel!  calculated  to  distres 
a  sensitive  mind.     Unavowed  attempts  to  excite  popular 
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prejudice  were  made  out  of  doors.  There  was  no- individ- 
ual in  the  community,  in  reference  to  whom  a  charge  even 
of  technical  fraud,  wJiere  no  moral  guilt  is  imputed,  could 
be  made  with  less  chance  of  gaining  credence.  But  the 
readiness  to  think  evil  of  our  neighbor  leads  many  persons 
at  all  times  to  take  for  granted,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  in  a  state  of  facts  like  that  which  led  to  the 
suit  in  question. 

Fortunately  for  the  good  name  of  Mr.  Brooks,  the  parties 
by  whom  the  suit  was  instituted  thought  it  expedient  to 
engage  the  services  not  merely  of  counsel  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  but  such  as  could  not  be  suspected  of  any  bias, 
arising  from  the  universal  local  confidence  not  only  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  rigid  integrity,  but  in  his  punctilious  accuracy. 
They  accordingly  retained  Mr.  Wirt,  of  Baltimore,  then  at 
the  summit  of  his  reputation,  who  was  assisted  by  business 
counsel  from  the  Suffolk  bar,  of  proverbial  acuteness  and 
sagacity.*  Mr.  Wirt,  in  writing  home  to  a  friend  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  alluding  to  his  assistant,  says  : 

"  I  am  following  the  explanations  of  one  of  the  truest- 
nosed  beagles  that  ever  was  put  on  a  cold  trail.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow,  as  true  as  a  rifle  ;  and  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  to 
see  him  threading  these  old  mazes.  I  shall  have  a  hard 
heat  in  the  cause.  I  am  brought  here  to  combat  Webster, 
on  his  own  arena,  and  I  think  I  shall  gain  the  day,  which 
will  be  a  great  triumph.  Having  grappled  with  my  ad- 
versary before,  I  know  his  strength  and  all  his  trips.  It  is 
a  good  way  toward  a  victory  to  feel  undaunted.  My  health 
and  spirits  are  uncommonly  good."f 

The  accomplished  and  amiable  advocate,  in  dwelling 
upon  the  strength  of  the  adversary  counsel,  as  if  every 
thing  depended  upon  that,  does  not  appear,  at  this  time,  to 

*  The  counsel  for  pliuntiff  were  Mr.  Wirt,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Niohols ;  for  de- 
ftndjmt,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Gorham,  and  Mr.  Warner. 
t  Kannedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  vol  iL  pp.  282-234. 
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liave  reflected  snfGciently  upon  t!ie  possible  strengtli  of  the  4 
cantse  he  was  himself  to  oppose.  In  another  letter,  writtea  J 
a  week  lat^r,  he  saj's : 

"  Our  adversaries  opened  their  case  yesterday  in  a  speech  J 
of  six  hours.  I  have  an  exceedingly  tough  cause  of  it.  Thft  1 
coui-t,  I  fear,  is  against  us.  The  case  is  intrinsically  veryJ 
difficult,  complicated,  and  extensive;  and  is  a  very  seven  I 
task."*  I 

This,  of  course,  is  the  representation  of  counsel  employed  I 
to  sustain  the  suit,  and  wears  somewhat  tlie  appearance  of  J 
a  preparation  for  anticipated  failure.  What  indication  of  f 
a  supposed  leaning  of  the  court  could  have  been  given  at  I 
tJiis  early  stage  of  the  trial  is  not  easily  conceivable.  Tha  1 
case  certainly  took  a  very  extensive  range ;  but  ihe  de-  I 
fundant  and  his  counsel  regarded  it  as  othei-wiae  simple  in  I 
its  character,  and  clear  in  its  principles. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  Mr.  Wirt  writes : 

"  I  went  to  the  court  on  Wednesday  with  more  despair! 
than  I  ever  went  to  a  courfc-rooni  in  my  life.     I  would''! 
have  given  any  sum  in  my  power  never  to  have  corns 
Boston.     I  was  worn  out  by  the  week's  tnal,  prostrate,  i 
ner\'eless ;    and   so    crowded   was    the   room   with  ladieg  ^ 
and  gentlemen,  that  I  could  scarcely  get  in.     You  wonld 
have  pitied  me,  if  you  could  have  seen  my  sinking  heart. 
And  yet,  in  a  speech  of  five  hours,  I  was  never  better  sat- 
isfied with  myself.    Such  vociferous  plaudits ! 

"  When  I  had  finished,  Mr,  Brooks,  who  was  the  de*  I 
fendanl  against  whom  I  liad  been  tiying  the  cause,  came  J 
to  me  at  the  bar,  and,  taking  my  hand,  spoke  to  me  in  tha  J 
kindest  terms,  expressing  his  liigh  satisfaction  at  my  de-J 
meanor  toward  him,  during  tire  trial.  His  friends  have  I 
heen  among  the  most  attentive  persons  to  mo.  My  eliente,  I 
on  the  other  hand,  were  delighted. "-j- 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  memoir^  to 
enter  fully  into  the  details  of  tlie  case.  All  the  facts  ne- 
cessary to  a  full  understanding  of  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  elaborate  opinion  of  Chief-justice  Parker.*  The  court 
permitted  the  settlement  of  1808  to  be  so  far  opened,  as  to 
correct  an  error  of  $2,358,  and  direct  the  payment  of  that 
sum  by  Mr.  Brooks,  with  interest.!  Mr.  Brooks,  from  the 
first  agitation  of  the  claim,  had  avowed  his  willingness  to 
correct  any  such  error,  if  error  should  be  found  on  a  re- 
examination in  1826  (when  the  subject  was  first  started)  of 
all  the  accounts  of  his  ancient  underwriter,  whose  name  was 
on  almost  every  policy  filled  up  at  the  oflSce  from  1794  to 
1803.  This  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Brooks,  from  a  wish  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  deriving  benefit  from  an  error 
of  account,  although  he  maintained  that  the  settlement  in 
1808  by  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum  (which  was  one  of 
thirty  similar  settlements  with  underwriters),  was  intended 
to  cover  the  possibility  of  any  such  error.  In  his  answer 
to  the  bill  of  equity  in  which  the  error  was  set  forth,  Mr. 
Brooks  had  declared  his  anxious  desire  to  pay  the  amount 
in  question,  and,  in  his  private  journal,  after  recording  the 
result  of  the  action,  he  observes,  that  it  "  has  terminated  to 
his  entire  satisfaction." 

Never  has  a  more  magnificent  forensic  display  been 
witnessed  in  our  courts  than  in  the  arguments  of  the  illus- 
trious rivals  on  this  occasion.  The  most  arid  details  of 
account  and  the  abstrusest  doctrines  of  equity  w^ere  clothed 
by  them  with  living  interest.  Throughout  the  trial  the 
avenues  of  the  courthouse  were  besieged  long  before  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  every  inch  of  space  was  crowded. 
At  the  close  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Brooks 


♦  9  Pickerings,  p.  212. 

t  Tho  error  was  not  one  of  account  in  the  books,  bat  in  a  loose  schedule  of 
ontstanding  debts,  in  which  this  item,  by  inadTerteuce,  stood  unchecked,  after 
it  had  been  paid. 
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liimself  obtained  permiseion  to  addi-ess  a  few  wonls  to  tho 
court  by  way  of  explaiiation.     Few  are  ibe  men  who,  with 
fortune  and  reputation  at  stake,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two, 
wholly  unaccuatonied  to  epeak  in  public,  would  have  Ten- 
tared  to  rise  before  an  iaimense  auditory,  comprising  all 
that  was  most  distinguished  for  fliaracter  and  intellect  in 
the  profession  or  the  community,  to  add  any  thing  on  their 
own  behalf  to  the  defence  of  a  cause,  which  had  beea 
argned  by  Messrs.  Gorham  and  "Webster.     Few  are  the 
clients,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  been 
permitted  by  counsel  to  take  the  risk  of  speaking  for  them- 
selves.   Mr,  Brooks  wae  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged 
by  his  counsel  to  do  so.     A  profound  silence  fell  upon  the 
court,  as,  with  a  voice  slightly  tremulous,  his  hand  resting 
n  the  old  account  books,  which  had  been  drawn  from  the. 
ast  of  thirty  years  (and  which  were  pi-onounceJ  by  the 
tench  such  a  set  of  books  as  had  never  been  seen  In  tiat 
■•eonrt),  ho  uttered  a  few  sentences  of  explanation,  in  the 
jjple  eloquence  of  truth,  which  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
vithout  emotion.    The  transparent  clearness,  the  simplicity, 
the  unmistakable  air  of  conscious  integrity  with  which  he 
bi-iefly  re-stated  the  turning  points  of  the  case,  produced 
an  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  hira  beyond  that 
of  the  highest  professional  power  and  skill. 
It  is  proper  only  to  add,  tliat  the  court  negatived  in  direct 
a  the  charge  of  fraud,  either  legal  or  technical.     "  "We 
)ee  nothing,"  said  the  chicfjustlco,  "  in  tlie  courae  of  the 
nanBactions  of  the  defendant,  as  the  agent  and  broker  of 
rthe  office,  or  in  his  dealings  with  nubbart  in  their  joint 
I  concerns,  which  can  justify  a  ciiarge  of  fraud,  or  even  im- 
propriety against  the  defendant." 

We  have  no  particular  incident  to  record  from  this  time 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Thanks  to 
a  good  constitution  and  the  temperance  and  moderation  of 
all  his  habits,  he  attained  a  good  old  age,  with  far  less  than 
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&B  osual  projXfi'tioii  of  the  ilb  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
.eonrse  of  his  lite  at  this  period  is  accurately  described  in 
tile  following  passage  from  a  aermon  preached  after  his 
death  hy  tlie  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  of 
:  vhich  he  was  a  member  : 

"  He  is  the  same  man  in  his  retirement  that  he  woa  when 
more  before  the  world, — the  same,  but  that  the  hair  ia  fallen 
away  from  his  ample  forehead,  and  what  has  been  left  ia 
jing  its  color.  "Wliat  shoold  suffer  change  in  t!ie  spirit 
tiiat  was  so  flsed  in  ita  sentiments,  its  habits,  and  its  reli- 
ances }  There  was  no  indolence,  no  selfishness,  no  timid 
«treat,  no  giving  way,  either  in  the  energy  or  the  exercise 
of  any  faculty  that  he  had  ever  possessed.  The  methods 
«f  the  former  discipline  guided  him  still.  He  kept  himself 
mnployed,  without  hurry  and  without  fatigue.  He  divided 
ttimself  between  four  different  cares ;  all  salutary  aud  hon- 
orable, and  all  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  There  was 
.flie  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the  improvement  of  his  ances- 
tral acres,  that  noble  and  almost  divine  labor,  which  one 
lares  with  the  vast  processes  of  nature,  and  the  all-eur- 
tminding  agency  of  God,  This  took  up  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, in  that  tc-mper  of  silent  reverence  wiUi  which  every 
enltivated  mind  obaervea  the  work  of  his  Creator.  Then 
there  were  his  books,  which  he  read  rather  fur  inatmction 
a  for  a  pastime ;  read  with  an  extraordinary  wakefulness 
of  thought,  and  a  sincere  love  of  the  task ;  and  read  so 
much  as  to  lead  me  often  to  thiidc  tliat  the  nnderstandinga 
of  some  professed  students  were  less  nourished  than  hia  was 
ftom  that  source  of  information.  There  were  Ids  fiiends, 
ftlso,  and  they  were  a  large  circle  ;  the  social  intercoui'se, 
'ttiat  no  one  enjoyed  with  a  higher  satisfaction  than  he. 
!  always  contributed  to  itaa  much  as  he  received;  hia 
flompany  was  welcome  to  young  and  old.  No  one  left  it 
without  a  pleasant  impreasion  of  that  uniform  urbani^, 
Vliich  was  no  trick  of  manner,  but  the  impulse  of  a  kindly 
12 
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heart  No  one  left  it  withont  wishing  him  a  real  and  ear- 
nest blessing  with  the  formal  farewell.  FinaUy,  there  waa 
devolved  upon  him  the  management  of  a  large  estate,  that 
might  have  heen  made  much  larger  if  he  had  chosen  to 
have  it  so ;  if  hie  feeling  had  been  less  scrupulous,  or  his 
hand  less  beneficent ;  or,  if  hia  soul  had  been  greedy  of 
gain."* 

We  are  tempted  to  dwell  a  moment  longer  npon  one  of 
the  points  above  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Frothingham — Mr. 
Brooks's  fondness  for  reading.  No  perBOii,  not  professedly 
a  student,  knew  more  of  the  standard  or  eoimd  current  lit- 
eratiu^  of  our  language.  His  little  library  contained  the 
woi'ka  of  the  principal  English  authors,  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  he  had  carefiUIy  penised ;  and  the  standard  re- 
views and  new  works  of  value  found  their  place  opoD  his 
table,  and  were  taken  up  by  him  each  in  its  turn.  There 
was  no  new  publication  of  importance,  and  no  topic  of 
leading  interest  discussed  by  the  contemporarj  praes,  on 
which  he  was  not  able  to  converse  with  discrimination  and 
intelligence.  We  do  not  refer  of  course  to  scientific,  pro- 
fessional, or  literary  specialities,  but  to  tlie  range  of  sub- 
jects adapted  to  the  general  reader.  It  was  at  once  snr- 
prising  and  instructire  to  see  how  much  could  be  effected 
in  this  way,  by  the  steady  and  systematic  application  of  a 
few  hours  daily,  and  this  in  the  way  of  relaxation  from 
more  active  employments. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  fourscore  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  almost  uninterrupted  health,  he  began  at  length  to 
receive  warnings  of  the  last  great  change, -wliicli  could  find 
few  persons  less  unprepared  than  himself.  In  tlie  last  years 
of  his  life  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him,  and 
his  once  cheerful  step  became  less  firm  and  steady.    He 

*  Qod  witli  the  A^d  ;  ■  itermon  preached  to  the  First  Charah,  TUi  Juiiuiy 
1S4S,  theBaDilajntnerthedeathofthaHon.  P.  C.  Brooka.  B;  N.  L.  Frotbing^ 
ham,  Putor  of  the  Charab.    Private. 
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left  his  country-seat  for  the  city  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual  in  the  autumn  of  1848,  and  began  soon  after  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  house,  yielding,  without  a  specific  dis- 
ease, to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature,  and  without  anxious 
consciousness  of  the  event  now  near  at  hand.  "Witli  some 
failure  in  the  recollection  of  recent  events,  his  interest  in 
the  scenes  around  him,  and  his  sympathy  with  a  devoted 
family,  remained  undiminished.  Till  about  a  month  before 
his  decease,  he  retained  the  management  of  his  afiairs  in 
his  own  hands.  Finding  himself,  one  morning,  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  understand  a  matter  of  business  which  required 
his  attention,  he  calmly  said  to  a  son  who  was  with  him, 
"It  18  time  for  me  to  abdicate,"  and  having  executed  a 
power  of  attorney  to  dispossess  himself  of  the  management 
of  his  property  with  as  little  concern  as  he  would  have 
signed  a  receipt  for  a  few  dollars,  never  spoke  of  afiairs 
again.  During  the  month  of  December  the  shades  gradu- 
ally closed  around  him,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  184:9,  he 
died  in  peace. 

The  preceding  brief  account  of  Mr.  Brooks's  course 
through  life,  and  of  the  principles  which  governed  it,  will 
make  a  studied  delineation  of  his  character  unnecessary. 
We  may  be  permitted  however  to  add,  that  a  person  of 
more  truly  sterling  qualities  will  not  readily  be  pointed  out 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  eminent  among  that 
class  of  men  who,  without  playing  a  dazzling  part  on  the 
stage  of  life,  form  the  great  conservative  element  of  society ; 
men  who  oppose  the  modest  and  unconscious  resistance  of 
sound  principle  and  virtuous  example  to  those  elements  of 
instability,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  ambitious,  the 
reckless,  the  visionary,  and  the  corrupt.  His  conservatism, 
however,  was  liberal  and  kindly ;  it  partook  in  no  degree  of 
bigoted  attachment  to  the  past ;  it  was  neither  morose  nor 
dictatorial.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brooks  moved  gently 
along  with  the  current  of  the  times,  fully  comprehending 
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the  ciiaracter  of  tlio  age  in  nhicli  he  lived,  and  of  tlie 
country  of  wliich  he  was  a  citizen.  PeiBOual  experience 
had  taught  him  that  it  was  an  age  and  a  countiy  of  rapid 
improvement  and  progress,  lie  recognized  this  as  the  law 
of  our  social  existence,  and  did  all  in  the  power  of  a  man 
in  private  life  to  promote  it.  He  was  never  heard  to  speak 
of  the  present  times  in  terms  of  disparagement  as  compared 
with  fonner  times ;  and  notwithstanding  his  great  stake  in 
the  public  prosperity,  he  alwaya  looked  upon  tlie  bright 
eide,  in  those  junctures  of  affairs  which  most  severely  af- 
fected the  business  of  the  country.  His  equanimity  was 
never  shaken,  nor  his  hoi>efiil  spirit  clouded.  He  was 
never  care-woin,  taciturn,  or  austere ;  but  always  discreetly 
affable,  cheerful  himself,  and  the  source  of  cheerfuhiess  to 
others. 

Moderation  was  perhaps  the  most  conapicuona  single 
trait  in  his  character,  because  practised  under  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  most  rarely  exhibited.  Possessing 
the  amplest  facilities  for  acquisition,  he  was  moderate  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  This  moderation  was  founded  on  a 
principle  which  carried  him  much  further  tlian  mere  absti- 
nence from  the  licensed  gambling  of  the  stock  exchange. 
He  valued  property  because  it  gives  independence.  For 
that  reason  he  would  neither  be  enslaved  to  its  pursuit,  nor 
harassed  by  putting  it  at  risk.  At  the  most  active  period 
of  life,  he  never  stepped  beyond  the  line  of  a  legitimate 
He  olfen,  with  playful  humility,  said,  that  "  he 
'  prefeJTed  to  keep  in  shoal  water ;"  not  because  the  water 
was  shallow,  but  because  he  knew  exactly  how  deep  it 
was.  The  same  moderation  which  restrained  him  in  the 
pursuit,  contented  him  in  the  measure.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  he  retired  from  active  business  in  the  prime  of  early 
manhood,  with  what  would  be  thought  at  tliis  day  a  bare 
independence  for  a  growing  family.  His  ivTitten  memo- 
randa show  that  he  did  this  with  no  plans  for  the  increase 
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of  his  property  by  other  courses  of  business,  but  from  a 
feeling  that  he  had  enough  for  the  reasonable  wants  of 
himself  and  family,  and  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  sudden  decease,  their  interests  would  be  greatly  en- 
dangered by  the  continued  expansion  of  his  affairs.  These 
surely  are  not  motives  which  usually  actuate  a  man  of 
ardent  temperament — for  such  he  was  by  nature — at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  and  with  all  human  prospects  of  a  long 
and  successful  career. 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  straightened  circumstances, 
frugality  was  a  necessity  of  his  early  years  ;  and,  as  far  as 
his  personal  expenditure  was  concerned,  continued  to  be 
the  habit  of  his  life.  For  this  he  had  many  reasons,  be- 
sides the  force  of  second  nature.  He  had  no  leisure  for  the 
wasteful  pleasures  which  consume  time  ;  no  taste  for  luxu- 
rious personal  indulgences.  Health  he  considered  too 
costly  a  blessing  to  be  fooled  away.  Temperate  in  all 
things,  but  rigidly  abstaining  from  none  of  which  the  mod- 
erate use  consists  with  virtue  and  health,  he  passed  through 
life  without  imposing  upon  himself  ascetic  restraints ; — a 
stranger  to  the  pains  or  languor  of  disease.  He  was  an 
early  riser  throughout  the  year.  A  great  friend  of  cold 
water  inwardly  and  outwardly,  before  hydropathy  "or  total 
abstinence  were  talked  of,  he  did  not  condemn  a  temperate 
glass  of  wine  after  they  became  the  ruling  fashion  of  the 
day. 

Though  exact  in  the  management  of  his  property  and  in 
all  business  relations  which  grew  out  of  it  (and  without  this, 
large  fortunes  can  neither  be  accumulated  nor  kept),  he 
was  without  ostentation,  liberal,  and  on  proper  occasion 
munificent,  in  its  use.  The  passion  for  accumulation  is  in 
its  nature  as  distinct  and  strong  as  its  rival  political  ambi- 
tion, and,  like  that,  is  very  apt  to  increase  with  its  gratifica- 
tion, and  especially  with  yeare ;  but  the  reverse  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Brooks.    His  \\dllingness  to  impart,  increased 
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BS  he  advanced  in  life.  Ilie  donalJoiiB  to  others,  in  no  way 
connected  with  liinisfllf,  exceeded,  for  &  long  citurse  of 
yeai's,  Lis  e^tpenditun;  in  the  gupjx>rt  of  his  familv,  and  tbifl 
l-Tnllioat  reckoning  large  sums  given  for  single  pnLlic  ob- 
■^ectd.  He  wad  a  liberal  and  diucriijiinating  supporter  of 
every  benevolent  iiiBtitution  and  eveiy  pubiic^pirited  ob- 
ject ;  and  often  gave  time  and  counsel  when  lliey  were 
more  important  than  money.  He  gave,  however,  as  he  did 
every  tiling  else,  withimt  parade  ;  and,  as  appeare  from  hia 
books,  animally  expended  considerable  sums  known  at  the 
time  only  to  Him  tliat  seeth  in  secret.  He  remarked  to 
one  of  his  sons,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  "  of  all  the 
ways  of  disposing  of  money,  giving  it  away  was  the  moet 
Batisifactory." 

And  this  remark  leads,  by  natural  transition,  to  the  laet 
with  which  we  shall  detain  the  reader,  viz.,  that  his  liberal- 
ity, like  the  other  trails  of  his  character,  was  connected  with 
an  unaffected  sense  of  religious  duty.  Although  wparing  of 
ontward  demonstration  in  all  things,  ho  embraced,  with  a 
lively  and  serious  conviction,  the  great  trutlis  of  the  Clu-ia- 
tian  revelation.  He  was  a  punctual  and  respectful  observer 
of  the  externa!  duties  of  religion ;  an  unfailing  attendant  on 
public  worship,  a  regular  communicant,  an  habitual  and 
devout  reader  of  t!ie  Bible.  He  had  a  general  knowledge 
of  doctrinal  distinctions,  but  took  no  interest  in  the  meta- 
physics of  theology.  His  faith  was  principally  seen  in  hia 
life ;  and  even  hia  business  journal  is  interspersed  with  re- 
flections, which  show  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  religious  duty  to  God  and  to  man. 

Several  respectful  and  ably-written  obituary  notices  of 
Mr.  Brooks  appeared  in  the  public  jom'nab,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  time  til'  his  decease.  Among  them  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  those  of  lion.  J.  T.  Buckingham* 
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in  the  Boston  Cov/rier^  of  Hon.  Kathan  Hale  in  the  Bos- 
ion  Daily  Advertiser^  and  of  Chai*les  Augustus  Davis,  Esq., 
in  the  Commeroial  Advertiser  of  New  York.  We  would 
gladly  add  to  the  value  of  our  memoir  by  extracts  from 
Aese  interesting  tributes  to  Mr.  Brooks's  memory,  but  wo 
have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We  have  aimed  to  per- 
form our  task  with  sincerity  and  in  good  faith,  and  venture 
to  hope  that  what  we  have  written  from  the  warmth  of  a 
grateful  recollection  will  be  confirmed  by  the  impartial 
judgment  of  the  reader.  "  ffic  interim  liber,  honori  soceri 
mei  destinatus,  professione  pietatus  aut  laudatus  erit  aut 
excusatus."* 

*  Taoiti  Jolii  Agrioolse  ITita,  %  ft. 
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The  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  at  a  &pecial 
teetJog,  lield  on  Wednesday,  5lti  October,  1853,  in  oider 
i  express  tbeir  sense  of  t!ie  great  pnblic  loss  sust&iued  in 
le  deatli  of  Jaues  Goee  Kino,  adopted  tJie  following 
taong  other  resolutions : 

"Jiesohed,  Tiiat  tlio  Cbamber  do  daelue  tlieir  sense  of 

e  great  intelligence  and    Iiigh  luoral  worth  of  tfie  de- 

nd ;  of  his  strictest  integrity  and  honor;  of  hia  great 

ilic  spirit ;    of  his  general  UBefalnese ;    of  hia  liberal 

Siristiau  charities,  und  of  the  high  tone  and  elevation  of 

8  inanly  nature. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  hare  no  higher  osample 
.  the  character  and  career  of  their  late  associate,  to 
i  out  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  rising  mem- 
B  of  the  mercantile  community," 

Of  liim  fhna  commemorated  by  his  associate* — and 
I  tlic  spirit  of  the  6econ3  resolution,  which  holds  him 
>  B»  an  example  to  tlioee  who  are  coining  forward  un 
e  setup  which  he  baa  bo  long  adomod — it  Ib  proposed  to 
■ueent  a  faithfnl  memoir,  which  can  not,  it  is  believed, 
i  without  interest  or  encouragement,  eaifocially  to  the 


Jaiob  Goku  Kisa  was  the  tliird  son  of  Bofus  King  and 
[fliy  ALeop  his  wife.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
oA,  on  the  8tU  of  Tlilay,  1791,  at  the  residence  of  his 
KtDdfiither,  John  Alsup,  No.  S8  Smith-street,  ofWward 

n  as  6S  "William-street. 
When  just  turned  of  five  years  of  age  he  was  taken, 


J 
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with  ilie  rest  of  the  family,  to  England,  to  winch  coiuw 
try  Mr.  Eufua  King  was  appoiuted  Enviiy  Estraordinaiy 
snd  Minister  Pleniputeiitiary  by  Washington,  in  1796- 

Beff>re  he  had  reached  his  seventh  year  he  was  placed 
with  Mr.  Brown,  who  kept  a  select  boarding-eehool  of  high 
repntation  at  Kensington  Gravel  Pits,  near  London,  and 
there  he  remained,  making  eatisfactory  progress,  until  1801, 
■  when,  for  the  benefit  of  acq^uiring  the  French  langnage, 
James  was  sent  over  to  Paris  to  the  care  of  the  late  Daniel 
Parker,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  E.  King,  and  long  a  resideot 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Parker  sent  hira  to  a  school  of  high  r 
pQte  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  thorough  kno^ 
edge  and  mastery  of  the  language,  while  prosecuting  otfara' 
Btudies. 

In  1S03,  when  Chancellor  Livingaton,  then  American 
minister  in  Paris,  was  about  returning  home,  he  took  with. 
him  our  young  student,  in  order  that,  in  conformity  wifli 
the  well-considered  views  of  his  fatlier  aa  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  youth  receiving  his  education,  in  part  at  least, 
in  the  country  and  among  the  people  where  and  witi 
whom  ]ie  was  to  live,  he  might  finish  his  studies  at 
home. 

After  a  short  interval  passed  with  his  parents  in  New 
York,  James  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gap; 
diner,  Kector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  who  received  hiig; 
with  some  few  other  private  pupils  into  hia  house,  and  fitted 
them  for  Harvard  University.  Into  the  University  accord* 
ingly,  of  which  his  father  was  a  graduate,  he  entered  iQ 
1806,  and  graduated  from  it  with  honor  in  ISIO. 

He  commenced  almost  immediately  the  study  of  the  law 
as  his  future  profession,  with  the  venerable  Peter  Vaa 
Schaick,  of  Kinderhook,  then  old  and  nearly  blind,  but  to 
whom,  as  to  Milton — ■ 

"  Ths  celestial  light 
Slionp  inward,  and  tie  mind  throngh  all  her  powor* 
Irrtuiiiiteii." 
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Mr.  Van  Scliaick  was  an  old-fashioned,  black-letter  law- 
yer, loving  his  profession,  and  adorning  it  by  an  upright 
life,  and  by  sound  and  varied  scholarship.  Under  liis 
teaching  and  his  example,  our  young  student  acquired  that 
thoroughness  which  in  all  things  characterized  his  after  life. 
With  the  superficial  he  was  never  content  to  rest  satisfied. 
This  habit  he  owed  not  a  little  to  Mr.  Van  Schaick,  of 
whom  he  always  spoke  with  great  regard  and  reverence. 
After  some  months  spent  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Van 
Schaick,  James  went  to  the  law-school  at  Litchfield,  then 
in  its  brightest  estate,  and  under  the  instruction  of  Tappan 
Eeeve  and  Judge  Gould  completed  his  elementary  educa- 
tion as  a  lawyer. 

Keturning  home  to  New  York,  and  thrown  by  family 
association  into  the  society  of  the  late  Arch.  Gracie  and 
his  household,  in  February,  1812,  he  married  Sarah,  the 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Gracie,  and  from  that  time  was  led 
to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  commerce  than  the  law  as  a 
profession.  The  war,  however,  which  soon  followed,  left 
little  opportunity  for  commerce,  and  he  was  fain  to  wait  for 
peace  before  entering  into  business.  In  the  summer  of 
1814,  when  a  very  large  militia  force  was  called  out  by  the 
general  government  and  stationed  in  New  York,  Mr.  J.  King 
was  selected  as  his  assistant  adjutant-general  by  Major- 
Gteneral  Ebenezer  Stevens,  who  commanded  in  chief  the 
whole  militia  contingent,  in  subordination  to  the  general 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  command  of  the  military  district,  and  especially  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  King  entered  with  char- 
acteristic method,  intelligence,  and  ardor  upon  this  before 
untried  field  of  duty,  and  he  acquitted  himself  most  abun- 
dantly to  the  satisfaction  of  his  commander,  and  with  gen- 
eral acceptance  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
official  relation.  The  troops  were  disbanded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  of  1814-15,  and  with  the  peace 
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which  was  conclnded  at  Ghent,  in  December,  1814,  closed 
hia  military  service. 

In  the  year  1S15  he  established,  under  the  iirni  of  Jamra' 
G.  King  &  Co.,  a  comraission  house  in  New  York,  in  eon-- 
nection  and  partnership  with  hia  father-in-law  Arch,  Graciei 
and  Mr.  Walker,  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  an  old  partner  of  Mr. 
Gracie,  and  was  meaenrably  successful  in  business.  In  the' 
year  1818,  however,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  father^ 
in-law,  Mr.  Grade,  he  broke  up  his  business  in  New  York, 
and  went  to  Liverpool,  and  there,  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Archibald  Gracie,  established  the  honse  of  King  &  Gracie.. 

During  a  residence  of  nearly  sis  years  in  this  chief  at 
English  seaports,  with  a  large  bnsiness  and  enconiiterin|f 
heavy  i-eaponsibilities,  Mr.  King  so  skillfully  steered  hirf 
bark,  that,  in  despite  of  the  wide-spread  calamities  whiciL 
both  in  England  and  America,  marked  the  years  1823,  '23, 
'24,  and  which  overwhelmeil  his  ovm  neai-est  and  dearesC 
connections  in  this  country,  he  maintained  bis  own  high 
character,  fulfilled  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  house,  and' 
on  leaving  England,  in  1824,  in  compliance  with  advas* 
tageous  arrangements  made  for  his  future  residence  in  New 
York,  loft  behind  Jiim  an  enviable  name  and  reputation  for 
urbanity,  intelligence,  promptness,  and  integrity.  He  mad4' 
many  fast  and  valuable  friends  while  abroad,  and  retained' 
their  good-will  and  confidence  unabated  to  the  day  of  hiS' 
death. 

While  in  Liverpool,  he  was  bronght  into  relations  of 
business  and  mnch  personal  intimacy  with  the  late  John 
Jacob  Ast&r,  who  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  Europe ;  and  sucli: 
was  the  impression  made  upon  that  sagacious  observer  and 
almost  unerring  judge  of  character,  by  the  bnsiness  tact  antf 
promptness  of  Mr.  King,  and  bis  general  character,  thatj 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Astor  invited  him 
to  come  to  New  York  and  take  the  chief  direction  of  the 
American  For  Company,  with  a  very  liberal  salary.     The 
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offer  was  a  tempting  one,  and  made  at  a  time  when,  owing 
to  the  mercantile  disasters  ah'eady  alluded  to,  the  prospects 
of  Mr.  King's  house  in  Liverpool  were  not  very  promising. 
But  the  business  to  which  he  was  invited  was  wholly  new 
to  him ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  in  his  character  to  prefer  an 
independent  position — though  it  might  be  less  lucrative — 
to  any,  however  advantageous,  of  which  the  tenure  was  at 
the  pleasure  of  others.  Mr.  King  therefore  declined,  but 
with  such  expression  of  his  sense  of  the  liberal  kindness  of 
Mr.  Astor  as  was  both  natural  and  fitting ;  and  Mr.  Astor 
continued  his  fast  friend  always,  and  had  another  occasion 
of  pix)ving  his  fiiendship  about  the  close  of  1823.  Consult- 
ed by  Mr.  Prime,  then  at  the  head  of  the  house  of  Prime, 
Ward,  Sands  &  Co.,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  some  fitting 
person  upon  whom  Mr.  Prime  might  safely  devolve  a  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  his  prosperous  house,  Mr.  Astor  at 
once  suggested  the  name  of  James  G.  King,  and  accompa- 
nied it  with  such  eulogies  as  to  determine  Mr.  Prime,  who, 
it  seems,  from  some  business  intercourse  between  their 
houses,  had  himself  thought  of  Mr.  King,  to  invite  him  to 
become  a  partner  in  his  house. 

This  proposal  Mr.  Bang  took  into  serious  consideration, 
but,  with  his  habitual  directness  and  prudence,  determined 
upon  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Prime  and  the  other 
partners  of  the  house  before  accepting  it.  Mr.  King  accord- 
ingly made  a  visit  to  New  York  in  1823 ;  and  having  sat- 
isfied himself  of  the  expediency  of  accepting  Mr.  Prime's 
proposals,  he  returned  to  Liverpool,  wound  up  the  affairs  of 
the  house  there,  came  back  to  New  York,  and  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1824,  became  a  partner  of  the  house  of  Prime, 
Ward,  Sands,  King  &  Co.,  which  then  consisted  of  Nathan- 
iel Prime,  Samuel  Ward,  Joseph  Sands,  J.  G.  King,  and 
Robert  Ray. 

The  thorough  business  habits  which  Mr.  Eling  brought 
with  him,  and  the  confidence  with  which  his  character  had 
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inspired  some  of  tlie  leading  commercial  houses  botli  in' 
England  and  on  the  continent,  could  not  fail,  and  did  not, 
in  enlarging  at  once  and  methodizing  the  business  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  become  a  partner.  Capable  of  great 
and  snstaincd  application,  clear  and  prompt  in  liis  languages 
and  in  his  transactions,  and  tempted  never,  by  any  proapeof 
of  advantage,  however  dazzling,  from  the  prescribed  line  of 
business  in  which  he  ivas  engaged,  he  very  soon  created  fur 
himself  a  position  and  an  influence  among  the  mcrclianta 
of  our  city  and  country  which  endured  to  the  end,  Pro9^ 
perity  rewarded  his  laboi-s.  In  1826  the  death  of  Jiin 
Sands  caused  a  dissolution  of  tlie  firm,  which  was  reconsti- 
tuted under  the  name  of  Prime,  Ward,  King  &  Co.,  coD' 
sisting  of  all  the  surviving  partnere  of  the  firm,  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Edward  Prime,  eldest  son  of  the  senior 
partner. 

Pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  as  the  most  active 
member  of  this  house — for  Mr.  Prime  was  already  partially 
withdrawing  himself,  and  actually  retired  in  1S31,  and  Mr, 
Ward,  who  had  been  a  hard  worker,  now  willingly  relJ 
quishod  the  laboring  oar  to  his  younger  associate — Mr. 
King  gave  himself  heartily  to  business,  and  found  himself 
richly  rewarded  by  success,  and  by  the  general  regard  and' 
coufidt'nce  of  his  associates  and  fellow-citizens  of  all  classcB. 
He  did  not,  however,  permit  business  so  to  engross  his  time 
or  heart  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  charms  of  society,  the 
claims  of  benevolence,  or  the  duties  of  a  patriot  citizen. 
Diapenaitig  always  a  liberal  hosjjitality,  and  enjoying,  anil; 
himself  greatly  contributing  by  his  varied  knowledge  and 
convei-sational  talent  to  the  pleasure  of  refined  society,  hia 
car  and  his  hand  were  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  misery,  and 
hia  charities  were  ready,  unostentatious,  and  discriminating. 

Altliough  averse  to  political  life,  he  ueverthcless  deemed 
it  a  duty,  obligatory  on  eveiy  man,  to  take  such  part  and 
inU.Test  in  public  affairs  as  becomes  every  citizen  of  a  froe 
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representative  rei.ublic.  Especially  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  did 
he  keep  himself  well  informed,  and  prepared  always  to 
unite  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  any  measures  which  he 
deemed  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  year  1834,  two  years  after  he  had  removed  his 
residence  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, he  was  urged  to  allow  himself  to  be  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  congress  from  New  York,  and  consenting 
thereto,  he  returned  to  the  city  and  established  himself  in 
Bleecker- street,  to  the  end  that,  if  elected,  no  technical  ob- 
jection might  arise  as  to  residence.  Although  sustained  by 
a  very  large  vote,  and  especially  l^y  a  very  gratifying  exhi- 
bition of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  the  city,  not 
easily  aroused  to  political  activity,  he  failed  of  an  election, 
and  in  the  ensuing  spring  returned  once  more  and  finally 
to  his  New  Jersey  home,  coming,  however,  daily  to  his 
business  in  town. 

About  this  period  it  was  tliat  he  became  warmly  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  great  undertaking,  then  all  but 
hopeless,  so  great  was  the  indifference  of  the  public  to  its 
claims,  and  so  general  the  distrust  of  its  feasibility — the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad. 

After  well  considering  the  subject,  and  satisfying  himself 
both  of  the  practicability  and  the  advantages  of  such  a 
road,  in  1835  he  consented  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
company — declining,  however,  to  receive  any  salary.  A 
new  subscription  was  started,  with  gratifying  success.  Mr. 
King,  in  tlie  summer  of  that  year,  visited  and  inspected  the 
whole  line  of  the  road ;  new  surveys  were  made,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  road  along  the  Delaware  was  put 
under  contract;  and  in  the  following  year,  1836,  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  moved  thereto  in  no  slight  degree  by 
the  high  character  of  Mr.  King,  under  whose  management 
it  was  felt  that  whatever  aid  might  be  appropriated  by  the 
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State  would  be  faitlifiiUy  applied,  granted  to  the  company" 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  tlie  anioimt  of  three  miUuma  cf 
ddlara.  The  pecuniary  difficiiltiea  which  were  then  dis- 
turbing  the  country  rendered  it  impossible  to  avail  of  thia 
credit  apon  terms  at  all  suitable  to  tlie  character  of  th«. 
State  or  of  the  enterprise,  and  Mi-.  Eing,  finding  hia  time 
too  ranch  diverted  by  the  duties  of  the  presidency  from  the 
bnsint!S8  of  his  house,  resigned  the  office  in  1S3-.  Entering 
upon  it  as  he  did  wholly  upon  public  grounds,  and  front 
public  considerations,  and  declining  all  compensation  for 
hie  services,  be  was  seconded  in  his  disinterested  course  by 
the  dii-ectors  of  the  company,  who,  upon  his  suggestion, 
adopted  a  by-law,  that  no  director  should  have  any  pecu-" 
niary  interest  in  any  contract,  nor  in  any  ])i-operty  along 
the  line  of  the  road ;  thus  giving  to  the  public  the  surest 
guaranty  that  no  selfish  ends  were  to  be  subserved  by  any 
of  itfl  arrangements.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assume 
that  although  the  ultimate  success  and  completion  of  the 
road  were  brought  about  by  other  and  able  hands,  the  im-- 
pnlse  given  to  it  by  Mr,  King  as  president,  in  its  £ir^,_ 
period  of  donbt  and  danger,  assured  ita  existence  and  it*-] 
accomplishment. 

In  the  year  1S32  Mr.  King  had  removed  his  residence  ta 
the  heights  of  Weehawken,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite 
to  New  York,  where  he  had  previoUBly  bought  some  fifly 
acres  of  land  and  built  a  substantial  house.  The  beauty  o^ 
the  spot,  rough  and  unimproved  as  it  was  when  be  pnr- 
cbased,  its  fine  natural  forest,  and  its  great  capabilities, 
gave  amjile  employment  to  hia  taste  and  to  his  means,  jef' 
never  tempted  him  into  hasty,  excessive,  or  other  thaa' 
gradual  and  measured  outlay  and  improvement.  And  to 
those  who  have  ever  been  exposed  at  all  to  the  fascination 
of  embellishing  a  rural  liome,  and  with  means  in  hand, 
have  realized  the  difficulty  of  holding  back,  and  of  going 
only  step  by  step  and  little  by  little,  fiiis  remark   will 
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afford  a  sure  test  of  the  calm  and  sober  judgment  by  which 
Mr.  Bang  was  habitually  governed.  The  late  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  when  walking  round  the  grounds  with  Mr.  King, 
and  listening  to  his  description  of  what  he  had  done  and 
how  long  he  had  been  doing  it,  and  of  what  yet  might  be 
done  and  the  time  it  would  require  to  accomplish  it,  said 
to  him — "  Half  the  failures  of  eminent  London  merchants 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  ambition  to  have  a  fine  place, 
and  by  imdue,  excessive,  and  hasty  expenditure  thereon ; 
but  I  see,  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  gone  about 
your  improvements,  that  you  are  in  no  danger  from  that 
source."  Lord  Ashburton  was  perfectly  right.  Mr.  King 
was  of  too  steady  a  temper  and  too  disciplined  habits  ever 
to  suffer  himself  to  run  into  excess  in  the  gratification  of 
taste,  or  the  indulgence  of  that  refined  selfishness,  if  so  it 
must  be  called,  which  delights  in  embellishing  Home. 

Becoming  thus  by  permanent  residence  a  citizen  of  New 
Jersey,  he  declined  none  of  the  duties  consequent  upon  the 
relation ;  whether  serving  as  grand  juror,  or  aiding  in  the 
encouragement  of  schools,  or  contributing  to  the  creation 
and  support  of  his  village  church,  or  actively  participating 
in  the  deliberations  and  researches  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  he  approved  himself  a  worthy  citizen  of 
the  State.  As  an  agriculturist,  too,  he  took  pains  to  intro- 
duce the  finest  cattle,  while  as  a  gardener,  he  was  both 
earnest  and  successful  in  naturalizing  and  cultivating  the 
finest  varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Loving  and  enjoying  as  Mr.  King  did  country  life,  he 
nevertheless  was  regular  and  attentive  as  ever  in  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  his  business.  By  the  retiring  or  death 
of  the  older  partners  of  the  house  and  the  introduction  of 
younger  members,  sons  of  those  old  partners  or  his  own, 
Mr.  King  had  become  the  head  of  the  house,  and  its  chief 
responsibilities  and  direction  rested  upon  him,  and  they 
found  him  always  ready  and  steady.    As  prosperity  never 
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unduly  tlated  him,  nor  tempted  him  beyond  the  line  of 
prndence  and  of  safety,  bo  when  adverse  affairs  alarmad 
otheis,  he  retained  his  equanimity ;  and  steering  hia  own 
conree  skillfully  and  confidently  in  every  tempest,  he  not 
only  afforded  an  example  and  enconrageraent  to  others 
tossed  by  the  same  etorm,  but  was  enabled  to  eave  from 
shipwreck  some  that  but  for  timely  aid  must  have  gone 

Hence,  therefore,  when  the  year  1837  with  its  sweeping 
commercial  disaatere  shook  others  from  their  propriety,  Mr. 
King  looked  on,  not  unmoved,  certainly,  for  the  sympatliies 
of  his  nature  were  generousi,  but  without  being  at  all  dis- 
concerted, and  with  the  calm  self-reliance  of  one  who  had 
moasnrod  the  whole  case,  and  knew  the  extent,  the  ap- 
plicability, and  the  adequacy  of  the  resourcea  that  could  ■ 
be  availed  of  to  meet  it.  His  voice,  therefore,  his  counte- 
nance, his  counsel  were  cheerful  and  full  of  hope  when 
clouds  seemed  heaviest,  and  his  hand  was  stretched  forth  to 
sustain.  It  was  a  time,  nevertheless,  to  try  men's  nerves, 
as  well  as  credit. 

Failures  of  largely  extended  houses,  commencing  at  New 
Orleans,  spread  throughout  the  laud.  New  York  had  its 
full  proportion.  In  Loudon,  too,  several  houses,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  were 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  Bank  of  England  set  its  &ce 
against  a  further  extension  of  credit,  and  this  policy  re- 
acted with  great  intensi^  in  Now  York. 

The  seasons,  too,  had  been  unfavorable  to  agriculture, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  even  wheat 
was  imported  from  abroad  for  our  own  consumption.  Neap* 
]y  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought  from 
Europe  into  New  York  in  the  course  of  the  spring  of  18S7. 
Tlie  banks  almost  everywhere  had  imprudently  increased 
their  loans,  the  federal  government,  with  its  specie  circular, 
aggravated  the  evil,  and  universal  bankruptcy  seemed  im- 
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pending.  The  State  of  New  York,  for  a  loan  not  exceeding 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  publicly 
advertised,  received  not  a  bid. 

Mr.  King  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  alike  the 
magnitude  and  the  extent  of  the  danger ;  but  he  also  saw 
and  knew  that  mutual  aid  and  co-operation  would  miti- 
gate, if  they  could  not  control,  the  impending  storm.  He 
sought  earnestly  and  anxiously  to  avert  especially  the  loss 
and  the  disgrace  of  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  a 
time  of  universal  peace,  and  when  no  scourge  of  pestilence 
or  famine  was  at  hand  to  paralyze  industry  or  to  extenuate 
voluntary  insolvency.  But  the  concurrence  of  causes  pe- 
cuniary and  political — which,  however,  it  is  no  part  of  this 
memoir  to  discuss,  or  further  to  notice— overbore  all  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  opinions.  The  banks  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  after  a  long  and  honest  struggle,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  imavoid- 
able,  and  indeed  indispensable,  in  order  to  avert  the  neces- 
sity of  further  sacrifice  of  property  by  the  struggling  mer- 
chants in  the  effort  to  meet  their  engagements. 

Accordingly,  after  deliberate  consultation  among  the 
ofBcers  and  directors  of  the  banks,  on  Wednesday,  10th  of 
May,  the  following  notice  was  issued : 

"  Notice  to  the  Public  in  relation  to  the  Banks. 

"  At  a  meeting  last  evening  of  all  the  banks  in  this  city, 
except  three,  it  was 

"  MesoVoed^  That,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  ex- 
pedient and  necessary  to  suspend  payments  in  specie. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  notes  of  all  the  banks  will  be  re- 
ceived at  the  different  banks  as  usual  in  payment  of  debts 
and  in  deposits ;  and  as  the  indebtedness  of  the  community 
to  the  banks  exceeds  three  times  the  amount  of  their  liabil- 
ities to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  notes 
of  the  different  banks  will  pass  current  as  usual,  and  that 
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the  state  of  the  times  will  soon  be  siich  as  to  render  tlie 
i^umption  of  apecie  paymente  practicable," 

The  Manhattan  and  Merchants'  Bank  and  the  Bank  of 
America,  the  three  dissenting  at  the  meeting  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  hoping,  perhaps,  still  to  Boetaia  their 
specie  payments,  were  borne  away  the  next  day,  and  fell 
in  widi  the  rest 

Tlie  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city  met  the  same  day 
at  the  Exchange,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  numerously  signed 
by  leading  men  of  all  pureuita  and  parties ;  and  to  an  over- 
flowing meeting  Mr.  James  G.  King  presented  himself,  and 
after  rending  the  call,  enfiirced  its  olijecta  with  great  power 
and  effect.  Ha  inculcated  "  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid 
and  forbeai-ance,"  as  we  find  him  reported  in  the  joumala 
of  the  day,  "  and  that  all  shonld  put  their  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  without  looking  back  now  to  the  causes  of  onr  ca- 
lamitiee,  though  a  time  to  examine  into  and  proclaim  these 
causes  wonld  surely  come.  He  said  that  it  was  with  deep 
humiliation  as  a  merchant  that  he  witnessed  this  hour; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  belief  that  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks  would  be  temporary,  and  in  the 
conviction  that  in  order  to  hasten  the  period  of  resnmption 
the  co-operation  of  all  was  required  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  bills  of  the  banks,  that  he  had  consented  to  present 
himself  to  the  meeting."  He  concluded  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Prime,  and  adopted : 

"  Jieeolved"  (alter  reciting  the  resolution  of  the  banks 
jnst  given),  "  That,  relying  upon  the  above  statement,  we 
have  full  confidence  in  the  ultimate  ability  of  tlte  banks  of 
this  city  to  redeem  all  their  bills  and  notes,  and  that  wa 
will  ourselves  continue  to  receive,  and  we  recommend  all 
onr  fellow-citizens  to  receive  them  as  heretofore. 

"  That  in  an  emergency  like  ,thc  preaent,  it  is  alike  the 
dictate  of  patriotism  and  self  interest  to  abstain  frtim  all 
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measui*es  tending  to  aggravate  existing  evik,  and  by  mutual 
forbearance  and  mutual  aid  to  mitigate  as  far  as  practicable 
the  existing  difficulties,  and  thus  most  essentially  to  assist 
in  the  restoration  of  specie  payments." 

These  resolutions  were  put  separately,  and  each  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  sanction  thus  given  by  all  the 
leading  men  of  business  to  an  accompluhed  fact  produced 
an  instantaneous  eflTect ;  a  sense  of  relief  was  felt,  as  if  a 
heavy  pressure  were  removed.  Stocks  and  other  securities 
rose  in  price,  and  business  became  more  active. 

It  is  a  coincidence  which  at  the  time  was  gratifying  to 
Mr.  King,  and  in  the  retrospect  is  now  not  less  gratifjdng 
to  his  family,  that  on  occasion  of  suspending  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  in  1812-13,  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Eufus  King  was  called  from  his  retirement  on 
Long  Island  to  urge  the  same  views  as  those  presented  by 
his  son  in  1837,  and  that  in  each  case  the  speaker  carried 
his  hearers  and  the  country  with  him.  In  1812-13,  how- 
ever, New  York  only  followed ;  in  1837  it  was  her  hard 
and  humiliating  fortune  to  lead  the  way  in  suspension; 
and  her  example  swept  away,  as  the  news  of  it  sped,  the 
banking  institutions  East,  North,  South,  and  West.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  National  Bank  destroyed  by  President  Jackson, 
was  obliged  to  yield  with  the  other  banks  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  closed  its  vaults  on  the  day  after  the  suspension  in  New 
York.  Throughout  the  summer  of  1837,  Mr.  King,  with 
others  of  like  views,  was  earnest  in  preparing  measures  for 
the  speediest  possible  return  to  specie  payments.  Disasters, 
however,  thickened  around — the  failure  in  London  of  three 
of  the  largest  houses  interested  in  the  American  trade — 
followed  as  this  unavoidably  was  by  failures  in  the  United 
States — and  the  return  of  a  large  amount  of  sterling  bills 
drawn  on  those  houses,  added  to  the  general  consternation, 
and  of  course  to  the  obstacles  of  a  speedy  redemption.    Mr. 
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King,  however,  never  lost  his  self-posseBsion,  nor  confidence 
in  the  opinion,  and  in  the  expression  of  it,  that  the  banks 
and  the  general  mercantile  commnnit^  had  ample  means 
and  an  honest  purpose  to  meet,  ultimately,  all  their  engage- 
ments. Under  such  impressions,  both  with  a  view  to  in- 
spire on  the  other  eide  confidence  in  such  a  result,  and  to 
jndge  for  liimself  of  the  actual  condition  of  money  alfaira 
there,  be  embarked  in  the  month  of  October  for  England. 
Ho  was  wannly  received  and  eagerly  consultfd  by  bank- 
ers and  merchants  in  London ;  and  did  not  fail,  by  liis  cahu 
and  assured  time  and  judgment  about  the  means  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  own  conntrymen,  to  allay  much  of  the 
apprehension  which  panic  and  ignorance  of  the  extent  of 
resources  possessed  by  our  coimnercial  community  and 
banks,  bad  produced. 

Wlien  ho  had  accomplished  thus  much,  he  went  further, 
and  undertook  to  show  to  the  leading  capitalists  and  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  in  their  own  interest,  if  from  no 
other  view,  they  should  aid  the  Americans  struggling  to 
axtricate  themselves  from  einbaiTaasments,  and  to  return  to 
specie  payments.  He  startled  the  bank-parlor  in  Thrcad- 
needle-atreet  by  a  suggestion,  that  instead  of  embarra^ng 
American  merchants  by  discrediting,  as  they  had  been 
doing,  paper  connected  with  the  American  trade,  it  nearly 
concerned  the  solvency  of  many  of  their  own  cnstomera, 
and  consequently  their  own  interests,  that  liberal  aid  should 
rather  be  ext,ended  to  that  traile.  Again  and  again  invited 
■  to  consult  with  the  bank  authorities  as  to  measures  fit  to  be 
taken  in  the  crisis,  he  finally  brought  them  over  to  his 
views,  and  gave  practical  scope  to  those  views,  by  proposing 
that  the  bank  should  at  once  send  over  to  New  York  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  coin,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
banks  in  America,  and  to  make  their  redemption  more 
easy  and  early.  Regidarly  adrised  from  home  of  the  syste- 
matic measures  in  progreaa  tliere  for  hank  resumption,  and 
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made  aware  that  timidity  rather  than  want  of  actual  means 
withheld  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  from  an  im- 
mediate return  to  specie  payments,  he  himself  saw  clearly, 
and  proved  to  the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
at  such  a  juncture  a  supply  of  coin  from  that  institution 
would  at  once  determine  the  New  York  banks  in  their 
right  course,  and  render  it  both  easy  and  permanent. 

In  conformity  with  these  opinions  of  Mr.  King,  the  Bank 
of  England  resolved  to  confide  to  his  house  the  consign- 
ment of  one  million  pounds  sterling  in  gold,  upon  the  sole 
responsibility  of  that  house  and  the  guarant}"  of  Baring, 
Brothers  &  Co.  The  object  and  the  terms  of  that  import- 
ant movement  are  stated  in  the  letter,  of  which  a  copy  is 
subjoined,  addressed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, W.  Curtis,  to  Mr.  King : 

"  Bank  of  England,  March  20,  1888. 

*'  Sir  : — ^I  have  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  yesterday's 
date,  and  to  express  my  concurrence  in  its  contents  in 
respect  to  the  consignment  of  gold  coin  or  bullion  and 
the  returns  for  the  same.  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co. 
have  also  addressed  me,  guarantying  the  transaction  and 
the  payment  of  the  bills  of  exchange  which  may  be 
remitted. 

"  In  reply  to  your  observation  as  to  the  latitude  it  may 
be  expedient  to  give  in  the  time  for  making  these  returns, 
I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  intention  of  the  bank 
that  any  undue  haste  should  be  exhibited  in  taking  bills  of 
exchange  for  remittance.  I  am  quite  aware  that  any  such 
action  on  the  exchange  at  New  York  would  tend  unneces- 
sarily to  raise  premiums  on  bills.  The  object  of  the  bank 
in  the  operation  is  not  one  of  profit — the  whole  transaction 
is  one  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations.  Profit, 
therefore,  is  not  what  the  bank  seeks  ;  but  by  a  judicious 
course  of  proceeding,  the  bank  may  be  saved  from  loss ; 
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and  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  if  the 
progress  of  the  transaction  will  admit  of  it 

"  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to  fix  any  precise  period  within 
which  the  returns  should  be  made.  Having  shown  your 
house  so  much  confidence  in  intrusting  the  management  of 
this  great  concern  in  their  hands,  it  would  but  ill  agree 
\dth  that  confidence  if  I  were  to  prescribe  limits  which 
might,  in  many  ways,  act  most  inconveniently,  and  deprive 
the  bank  of  the  advantage  of  your  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, in  both  of  which  I  hope  to  find  a  satisfactory  result 
to  this  important  undertaking. 

"  Wishing  you  a  safe  voyage,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  T.  A.  CURTIS,  OaoemoT. 

"  James  Gork  Knro,  Esq., 

Partoer  of  the  house  of  Messrs.  Prime,  Ward  &  Kingy 
of  New  York,  now  in  London.** 

The  first  shipment  of  80,000  sovereigns  was  made  by  the 
bank  the  next  day,  per  packet-ship  Gladiator ^  and  Mr.  King 
himself  soon  followed,  with  a  much  larger  sum.  The  solici- 
tude of  Mr.  King  to  hasten  resumption  by  the  banks  of 
New  York  and  throughout  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
already  dwelt  upon,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  opera- 
tion, and  he  was  naturally  and  reasonably  elated  at  his 
euccess.  He  thus  announced  the  transaction  to  his  friend, 
S.  B.  Euggles,  Esq.,  then  at  Albany  as  one  of  the  members 
of  Assembly  from  this  city ; 

**  London,  March  15,  ISSS. 

"  I  hasten  to  apprise  you  that  I  have  concluded  an  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  and 
Prime,  Ward  &  King,  with  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the 
shipment  of  one  million  of  sovereigns  (in  gold  of  course), 
by  the  four  or  five  ships  for  New  York  from  London  and 
Liverpool,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  upon  their  arrival,  our 
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banks  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  cities  will  resume  and  main- 
tain specie  payments,  toward  which  result  my  thoughts 
and  efforts  have  been  unceasingly  devoted.  The  service 
which  I  have  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  render  my  own 
city  and  State  by  aiding  it,  in  taking  the  initiative  in  this 
great  and  wholesome  measure,  affords  me  a  satisfaction  in 
which  I  know  that  you  and  my  other  friends  will  fully 
participate.  The  arrangement  was  only  concluded  definite- 
ly this  morning,  but  I  conmaunicate  it  with  all  dispatch." 

The  anticipation  of  Mr.  King  that  with  the  aid  thus  op- 
portunely and  fortunately  brought  to  them,  the  banks  of 
New  York  would  resume  and  maintain  specie  payment 
was  abundantly  realized.  Already,  in  despite  of  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  banks  of  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  who  formally  de- 
clared the  resumption  could  not  yet  safely  be  attempted,  in 
despite  of  the  absolute  refusal  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
to  come  into  the  measure,  the  banks  of  New  York  had 
resolved  that  on  or  before  the  10th  of  May,  they  would 
Ttmime^  and  the  whole  business  community  of  the  city 
resolved  to  stand  by  the  banks  in  this  honest  determination. 
The  work  was  accomplished  by  the  vote  that  it  should  be 
done.  The  legislature  authorized  the  emission  of  small 
notes.  They  also  created  some  four  millions  of  stocks  for 
canal  purposes,  for  which  the  banks,  by  special  act,  were 
permitted  to  subscribe,  so  as  to  obtain  an  available  resource 
for  the  purchase  of  coin  in  England,  if  needed ;  and  al- 
most without  an  effort,  and  absolutely  without  any  shock, 
the  reign  of  irredeemable  paper  was  tenninated ;  first,  by 
the  issue  of  small  notes  and  their  redemption  in  coin  when- 
ever asked,  and  then  by  a  full  resumption  which  was  com- 
plete weeks  before  the  specified  day  of  May. 

As  the  coin  from  the  Bank  of  England  arrived,  it  was 
disposed  of  on  easy  terms  to  the  banks  hei*e  and  in  Boston — 
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a  large  enin  ofTercd  to  tlie  B&iik  of  tlie  United  States  of 
Pennsylvania  at  first  declined,  was  afterward  availed  of— 
and  thu8  the  city  of  New  York,  wbicli  had  seen  itself  com- 
pelled to  lead  the  way  in  euspension,  had  the  great  honor 
and  satisfaction  to  lead  the  way  itet-lf  in  resumption,  and  to 
smooth  tlie  way  for  otiiers. 

The  signal  confidence  reposed  by  tlie  Bank  of  England 
in  the  house  of  Prime,  AV^ard  &  King  in  this  important 
transaction,  was  fully  justified  by  the  event,  as  were  the 
sagacious  previsions  of  Mr.  King,  as  to  the  good  resnlta  to 
be  effected  by  such  a  use  of  the  JJaiik's  treasure- 
It  is  satiifactijry  to  be  able  to  add  that  a  concern  of  so 
large  imiwrt — entered  into  not  without  high  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  conducted  with  equal 
skill  and  fidelity  by  the  New  York  house — was  wound  up 
without  loss  aiid  with  great  proniptness. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1S39,  Samuel  Ward  died,  but 
the  pai-tnerehip,  according  to  its  tenor,  was  continued  ;  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Ward  and  the  aou-in-law  of  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Deming  Dner,  having  been  admitted  as  paitners  m 
the  previous  moiiUi  of  May. 

The  business  of  tlie  house  went  on  in  Its  steady,  regular, 
and  as  to  profits,  progressive  course.  In  1844,  A.  Qracie 
Sing,  son  of  James  G.  King,  became  a  partner,  and  the 
house  tlien  consisted  of  J.  G.  King,  Edward  Prime,  Samuel 
Ward,  Deriiing  Duer,  and  A,  Gracie  King.  A  diversity  of' 
Yiewa  aa  to  the  projier  sctipe  and  bnsinees  of  the  bouae  led, 
in  1S4T,  to  its  dissolution.  J.  G.  King,  with  his  son-in-law 
and  son,  under  the  firm  of  James  G.  King  &  Sons,  con- 
tinued the  old  business  in  the  same  line  exactly. 

Mr.  King,  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  new  firm, 
made  a  aecond  visit  tu  Eun^pe,  with  a  view  both  to  busi- 
ness and  pleasm-e,  taking  part  of  his  femily  with  him. 
While  abroad,  though  only  gone  for  some  five  or  six 
months,  one  of  those  financial  disturbances,  whicli,  if  not 
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regularly  periodical  in  commercial  affairs,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  came  to  try  the  skill,  the  prudence,  and  the 
nerve  of  the  younger  partners  left  in  charge  of  the  house  in 
New  York :  it  found  them  well  prepared,  and  passed  them 
by  undisturbed  and  uninjured.  In  London,  a  like  money 
pressure  and  derangement  existed,  produced  on  both  sides 
by  the  same  cause,  deficient  harvests  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
cessive speculations  in  breadstuffs.  Mr.  King  had  thus 
again  the  opportunity,  by  his  steadiness  of  nei-ve  and  char- 
acter, and  his  full  comprehension  of  all  the  diflScidty  aa 
regards  his  own  countrymen,  to  encourage  and  relieve  the 
public  mind  in  England.  He  had,  too,  at  the  same  time, 
the  opportunity  to  manifest,  in  a  very  special  manner,  the 
interest  he  continued  to  feel  in  the  welfare  of  his  late 
partners. 

Mr.  King  came  back  at  the  close  of  1847,  bringing  with 
him  an  increased  measm*e  of  confidence  and  rcijard  from 
some  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  Europe,  and  experiencing 
most  satisfactorily  in  the  constantly  enlarging  business  of 
the  house,  the  evidence  of  such  confidence.  He  did  not, 
however,  feel  himself  called  upon  to  devote  his  time  and 
labor,  as  in  fonner  years,  in  so  great  a  degree  to  business. 
His  young  associates  had  proved  their  prudence,  capacity, 
and  industry,,  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  he  was 
content  to  leave  to  them  the  burden  of  work,  always  exer- 
cising, however,  a  thorough  and  intelligent  supervision  over 
the  business. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  friendly  and  confidential 
relations  which  subsisted  between  Mr.  King  and  the  late 
J.  J.  Astor.  It  was  a  cherished  \^isli  of  Mr.  Ast<3r,  many 
years  ago  urged  upon  Mr.  King,  that  he  would  consent  to 
be  one  of  the  executors  of  his  estate.  Mr.  King  was  vety 
averee  to  undertaking  any  such  trust,  of  which  tlie  respon 
sibilities  would,  as  in  this  case,  extend  beyond  the  probable 
period  of  his  own  life ;  but  after  repeated  requests  he  con- 
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sented,  and  by  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Astor,  Mr,  King  wW 
named  an  executor  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  public  library^ 
for  the  establishment  of  which  the  will  made  so  liberal  pro- 
Tiflion.  It  so  happened  that  owing  to  hie  change  of  red- 
dence,  and  consequently  ceasing  to  be  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  Mr.  King  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  tba 
State,  enter  upon  tlie  duty  of  an  executor  without  givii^ 
bond  in  twice  the  amount  of  the  personal  properly  of  t3i9 
deceased,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  that  duty.  Mr, 
"W.  B.  Astor,  who  well  knew,  and  himself  shared  in,  hift 
father's  sti-ong  desire  that  Mr.  King  should  serve  in  that 
capacity,  at  onco  offered  to  give  the  required  bonds  himself 
but  Mr.  King  absolutely  declined,  not  willing  that  any  nno 
should  be  bound  in  the  penalty  of  millions  for  him.  He, 
however,  at  the  request  of  the  executors,  habitually  mat 
with  them  as  a  friend  and  adviser,  bnt  without  any  ofScisl 
character.  As  trustee  of  the  hbrary,  he  was  alwaj's 
punctual  and  interested  attendant  at  every  meeting  of  the- 
board,  and  derived  much  satisfaction  from  being  instrumei^ 
tal  in  shaping  and  directing  a  benefaction  so  fi-aught  wiA 
good  to  the  present  and  all  future  time. 

His  connection  too  with  tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce 
one  in  which  he  took  much  pleasui-e.  It  began  with  his 
earliest  mercantile  career,  having  been  eloctvd  a  member 
of  that  corporation  in  April,  1S17.  "When,  after  several 
years  of  absence  in  Europe,  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
he  renewed  his  connection  with  the  Chamber,  In  1841  he 
was  chosen  first  vice-president,  and  annually  reclioeen  for 
four  years,  when,  in  1S45,  be  became  president,  and  served 
in  that  station  four  years.  Over  and  above  the  ordinaiy 
business  of  this  body,  its  president,  by  the  will  of  Captain 
Randall,  the  generous  founder  of  tlie  Sailors'  Snug  Hathar^ 
was  to  be  ex-qficio  a  trustee  of  that  noble  foundation.  Mr. 
King  entered  very  thoroughly  upon  this  duty,  and  was  in- 
stant on  all  pn:>per  occasions  and  in  all  proper  ways,  both 
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to  render  it  as  beneficent  as  possible  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  instituted,  and  to  confine  it  to  them.  Hence  he  always 
songht,  so  far  as  depended  upon  his  vote  and  influence,  to 
place  all  the  subordinate  trusts  and  offices  in  the  hands  of 
seafaring  men,  to  abolish  all  expenditure  not  needed  for 
the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  the  sailors,  and  all 
sinecures. 

On  retiring  fix)m  the  chair  of  the  Chamber  in  1848,  in 
the  coxuBe  of  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  assembled  mem- 
bers for  the  partiality  shown  by  his  frequent  re-election,  he 
dwelt  with  particular  emphasis  upon  this  important  eoD- 
officio  connection  of  the  president  of  the  Chamber  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  and  expressed  fer- 
vently the  hope,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  sailor  who  had  . 
so  good  a  right  to  look  up  to  the  merchant  as  his  natural 
guardian,  and  in  behalf  of  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the 
Chamber,  that  this  part  of  the  president's  duty  would  al- 
ways be  faithfully  and  diligently  executed. 

The  state  of  public  afiairs  and  political  questions  in  1848, 
was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  anxieties  of  thoughtful  men, 
and  Mr.  King,  after  much  solicitation  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
bors and  political  friends  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  many  of  his  associates — the  chief  commercial 
men  of  this  city — reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a  nomina- 
tion for  Congress,  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  district, 
where  he  resided,  and  where  the  whig  party,  to  which  he 
belonged,  had  the  ascendency.  Having  once  accepted,  he 
went  heartily  into  the  canvass,  and  to  the  end  that  his  per- 
son and  his  opinions,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  stating  these, 
might  be  widely  known  to  those  whose  votes  he  asked,  he 
visited  all  the  chief  places  of  the  district,  addressing  large 
meetings,  making  no  disguise  of  any  opinion,  and  assuming 
none  for  the  occasion ;  and  dealing  thus  squarely  with  the 
constituency,  he  received  from  them  one  of  the  largest  ma- 
jorities ever  cast  in  the  district. 
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He  took  his  seat  in  the  Iloiise  of  Eeprescntatives, 
Waehington,  as  a  member  of  the  Thirty-first  Congi-ess, 
Monday,  December  4th,  1849,  and  was  present  withoni 
flinching,  at  every  ballot — aioonnting  to  Eixfy-three  in  a" 
and  pi-otracted  through  nearly  three  wec-ke,  from  Mondi 
the  3d  to  Saturday  the  22d  of  December  both  incliisi' 
— for  Speaker,  when  Iluwell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  was  finalljl 
chosen,  by  a  plurality  and  not  by  a  majority  vote.  Thia 
organization  of  the  House  threw  Mr.  King  into  the  minoi^ 
ity,  and  gave  to  the  anti- ad  ministration  party,  General  Ta] 
lor  being  Pi-esident,  the  control  of  all  the  committees.  M 
King  v,-as  pat  by  the  Speaker  upon  the  standing  commitle 
on  roails  and  canals,  where  little  scope  presented  itself  fe 
his  labors.  He  applied  himself  with  exemplai^'  punctQ> 
ality  and  diligence tj  the  businesa  of  tlie  House,  never  beinjfj 
absent  from  his  seat,  hovrever  long  and  wearying  the  sil 
tinga,  uuleas  actually  deterred  by  illness.  On  all  qaestions 
touching  the  revenue  and  ita  collection,  the  finances,  and 
commerce,  he  8poke  witli  maiked  effect,  never  weaiying 
the  house  with  prosy  essays,  nor  disturbing  its  harmony  bj 
partisan  appeals.  As  a  consequence  he  was  eagerly  lial 
ened  to. 

On  the  bill  for  a  collection  of  the  revenue,  his  eSlcienof 
and  his  pi-actical  ability  were  specially  manifested.  Thft 
Hon^e  had  talked  over,  and  caviled  at,  and  delayed  at 
joint  riMolution  from  the  SeBate,  authorizing  the  requisite 
expenditure  for  defraying  the  cost  of  collecting  duties  at 
the  Custom-house.  Tlie  matter  was  urgent,  for  there  wt». 
no  appixjpriation,  and  no  money  therefore  available  for  sncb 
uses.  In  consequence,  the  business  of  the  Custom-house 
seriously  embarrassed  ;  every  other  desk  almost  was  vacant, 
{or  lack  of  means  to  pay  for  services,  and  ships  aiTiving 
vritli  full  cargoes  were  nnable  to  discharge,  because  there 
were  not  officew  to  attend  to  it.  Notwithstanding  theao 
embarrassments  to  commerce  and  danger  to  the  revenue, 
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the  House  of  Representatives  hesitated  and  objected,  in- 
sisting that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  have  asked 
a  specific  appropriation  for  each  head  of  expenditure,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  vote  against  the  gross  sum  asked,  al- 
though it  was,  for  the  half  year  requiring  immediate  provi- 
sion, less  than  half  of  the  sum  voted  to  Mr.  Walker,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  a  year's  expense.  Mr.  King, 
feeling  the  great  wrong  and  the  great  suffering  arising 
from  delay,  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  subject,  di- 
gested the  various  amounts  needed  under  specific  heads,  so 
as  to  meet  objections  on  that  score,  and  then  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution  from  the  Senate,  in  which, 
after  appropriating  the  respective  sums  needed  for  the  half 
year,  he  employed  this  phraseology — "  and  in  that  propor- 
tion for  any  shorter  or  longer  time,  until  Congress  sJiall  act 
upon  the  svhjectP  The  passage  here  marked  in  italics  fixes 
permanently  and  without  any  fresh  appropriation,  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  collection  of  revenues  until  Congress  shall 
otherwise  order — a  very  important  point,  since  it  obviates 
the  recurrence  of  any  like  embarrassment  to  that  the  reso- 
lution was  designed  to  cure.  Although  opposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  Mr.  Eling 
maintained  with  so  much  precision  and  force  the  merits  of 
the  resolution,  that  it  was  finally  adopted  by  a  considerable 
majority,  and  became,  and  it  is  now,  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  session  the  Speaker,  influenced 
probably  by  the  impression  made  upon  the  House  by  Mr. 
King's  practical  business  information  and  clear  and  ready 
elocution,  without  any  suggestion  or  advance  from  Mr. 
King  or  his  friends,  placed  him  on  the  committee  on  Com- 
merce, wherein  he  was  able  to  make  himself  very  useful. 

When,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr. 
Crawford,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  ot 
Kepresentatives  to  investigate  his  connection  with  what 
was  commonly  known  as  the  Qalphin  Claim,  and  the  nature 
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of  that  claim,  the  Speaker  named  Mr,  Eing  aa  a  member  at- 
it.  A  calculating  politician  would  probably  bare  decliaod 
Buch  a  questionable  distinction ;  but  Mr.  King,  strong  in. 
the  consciousness  of  right  purpose,  and  alwa.y8  ready  to 
foUow  out  bis  convictions  and  stand  by  them,  did  not  seefe 
to  escape  the  responsibility  of  this  position,  lie  examined 
the  whole  case  cautionsly  and  acutely,  and  finding  evi- 
dence that  seemed  to  him  incontestable  of  the  justice  of  thft 
claim,  he  recommended  its  payment ;  and  discovering  oa 
riglitfol  nor  equitable  difference  between  n  debt  milawfullj 
witliheld  from  Its  creditor  by  a  government  and  a  debf 
witlilield  in  like  circumstances  by  an  individual,  he  i 
imable  to  perceive  why  the  rule  whicli  would  compel  the. 
individual  to  pay  both  principal  and  interest  sliould  not 
equally  apply  to  the  government,  and  accordingly  be  eon> 
cun-ed  in,  and  ably  defended  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the; 
report  of  the  ctimmittoo  which  recommended  the  paymcnk 
of  the  principal  and  interest  on  the  Galphia  Claim.  He 
knew  the  outcry  that  awaited  such  a  couree  ;  but  bis  own 
self-respect,  and  the  utterance  of  and  adherence  to  his  hon- 
est opinions,  pointed  it  out  to  him  as  right,  and  he  took  it. 

With  General  Taylor,  during  his  too  brief  career  as 
President,  Mr,  King  lived  on  a  foirfing  of  great  confidenoe. 
and  intimacy,  and  none  mourned  more  traly  than  he  thfti 
decease  of  tliat  honest  and  good  chief  raagisti'ate.  He 
foresaw  then,  what  soon  became  manifest  to  al),  thai 
with  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  a  man  of  sncki 
positive  character,  such  pre-eminent  merits,  and  such  dft» 
served  popularity  as  General  Tayloi\  a  great  power  to  re-; 
sti-ain  men  of  extreme  opinions  from  rushing  into  extrava- 
gant measures,  was  lost.  Already  the  menacing  questions 
connected  with  the  adpiisaion  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California  into  the  Union,  were  disturbing  the  harmony  (rf 
the  conntry ;  but  while  General  Taylor  livetl  and  was  in- 
vested witli  the  power  of  chief  magistrate,  it  was  felt  alike 
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by  all,  that  he  would  permit  no  violation  of  law  or  constitu- 
tion, but  possessing  himself  in  calmness,  and  standing  aloof 
fipom  the  hot  strife  of  sections,  that  he  would  guard  the 
rights  of  all,  and  subject  all  rights  to  the  test  of  the  su- 
preme law.  Mr.  King  concurred  entirely  with  General 
Taylor  and  his  cabinet  in  their  recommendations  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  knotty  questions  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California,  and  was  therefore  not  pre- 
pared for,  and  did  not  approve  the  sudden  change  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  successor  of  General  Taylor,  and  finally 
passed  through  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a  Compromise. 

Against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  particular,  Mr.  Eling, 
faithful  to  his  name  and  blood,  voted  ever,  as  against  every 
proposition  that  looked  to  the  spread  of  slavery.  Yet  amid 
the  hottest  agitation  on  these  subjects  in  Congress,  Mr. 
King  neither  lost  his  calmness  nor  faltered  in  his  opposi- 
tion. He  felt  indeed  no  solicitude  about  the  Union,  the 
safety  of  which  he  well  knew  depends  not  upon  hot-heads 
in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  and  his  coiu*se  was  influenced  as 
little  by  the  clamors  of  those  so  noisy  to  save,  as  by  those 
other  80  fierce  to  dissolve  the  blessed  bond  that  makes  us  a 
nation. 

Among  the  incidental  claims  upon  Congress,  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  property  of  the  nation,  no  one  more  interested 
Mr.  King  than  that  preferred  by  Miss  Dix  for  a  grant  of 
public  land  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  establishing, 
where  needed,  asylums  for  the  protection  and  the  cure  of 
the  insane.  He  felt  the  force  of  this  appeal  all  the  more 
strongly  from  the  beautiful  example  of  self  sacrifice  and 
generous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  most  desolate  of  God's 
creatures,  which  that  lady's  life,  and  exertions,  and  sufier- 
ings,  and  dangei-s  exhibited — and  he  labored  zealously, 
though  without  success,  to  obtain  the  grant  she  asked.  He 
had  the  happiness,  however,  of  presenting  through  her  and 
upon  her  suggestion,  a  library  of  select  books  to  the  Insane 
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Asylum  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton,  and  Bubseqiiently  Bent, 
for  the  erobellisliment  of  tlie  grounds  of  that  institution  aud 
for  tLe  supjily  of  its  conservatories,  a  large  collection  of 
plants. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirty- First  Congreea  laated  almost 
ten  months,  and  during  that  whole  time  Mr.  King  never 
left  Washington.  But  the  life  was  uDsuited  to  his  habits 
and  tastes ;  and  although  purposing  to  eervc  out  his  tenn, 
he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  he  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
After  attending  with  like  fidelity  through  the  second  session, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  bad  occasion  again  and  again  to 
press  upon  the  House  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  e* 
tablishing  a  branch  mint  in  New  York,  Mr.  King  retuniod 
home  in  Mai-ch,  1851,  with  the  settled  purpose  to  avoid 
any  further  engagement  in  public  life.  Yet  his  career  in 
Cougress  had  beun  altogether  successfiil.  As  a  speaker,  he 
was  always  attentively  heard,  for  it  was  known  that  he 
only  BjKike  when  he  had  something  to  say,  and  left  off 
when  he  had  said  it ;  while  his  accurate  information  and 
large  experience  in  all  matters  connected  with  commerce 
and  finance,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 

When,  upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Preffl- 
dency,  a  new  cabinet  waa  forjned,  Mr.  King  was  spoken  of 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  name  was  urged 
upon  Mr.  Fillmore.  Mr.  King,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it, 
went  himself  to  Mr,  Fillmore,  and  at  once  begged  him  not 
to  ti'ouble  himself  a  moment  with  considering  hia  (Mr. 
King's)  name,  in  reference  to  that  or  any  office,  for  he 
could  not  accept  one  under  any  circumstances. 

Putting  off  his  official  robes  with  far  moi-e  alacrity  than 
he  had  put  them  on,  Mr.  King  returned  with  increased 
delight  to  hia  trees,  his  garden,  and  hia  beautiful  rural 
home. 

Withdrawing  himself  more  and  more  from  the  cares  and 
the  requirements  of  business,  he  gave  himself  serenely  and 
cheerfully  to  that  preparation  for  another  life,  the  need 
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of  which  advancing  years  bring  to  every  sensitive  and 
thoughtful  mind,  and  which  to  his  mind  was  brought  all 
the  more  impressively  by  reason  of  occasional  disturbancee 
of  the  regular  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  These  symp- 
toms he  accepted  without  murmur,  as  a  kindly  and  mer- 
ciful warning.  "  There  is  something  wrong  here,"  he  would 
say,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  broad  chest :  "  I  will  fight  it 
while  I  can,  but  it  is  to  prevail,"  and  beautifully  did  he 
carry  out  this  manly  sentiment. 

Thjis  far  we  have  looked  at  Mr.  King  in  his  relations 
with  the  world  and  with  society,  as  a  man  of  business  and 
a  public  man.  Turn  we  now  to  the  family  circle  and  his 
inner  life.  There  he  was  the  radiant  center  of  as  much 
love,  happiness,  and  close  and  united  affection,  as  the  world 
has  witnessed.  His  manner,  his  voice,  his  eye,  his  smile, 
revealed  the  deep  springs  within  his  heart  of  love  and  joy, 
and  inventive,  considerate,  and  unselfish  kindness.  With  an 
exterior  somewhat  set  and  grave,  even  at  times  to  reserve ; 
with  a  steadiness  of  look  that  seemed  to  scrutinize  the  in- 
most nature,  and  that  sometimes  left  the  impression  of  cold- 
ness, he  united  the  warmest  and  tenderest  feelings,  the 
quickest  and  truest  sensibilities,  and  the  most  unselfish  and 
unchangeable  attachments. 

Of  a  well-set  and  vigorous  frame,  untouched  by  excesses 
of  any  soil;,  with  health  uninterrupted  till  toward  the  close  of 
his  life — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — he  took  his  part  in 
the  world  cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  with  head  and  heart 
elate.  He  was  a  thorough  man.  Dih'gent  and  punctual  in 
business,  he  yet  did  not  permit  it  to  shut  out  reasonable 
recreation,  and  the  society  of  his  household.  He  loved  his 
horse,  his  dog,  his  gun,  and  was  a  proficient  in  the  use  of 
all  of  them ;  and  these  tastes  lasted  with  him  through  life. 

The  country  had  great  charms  for  him,  and  much  of  his 
attention,  of  late  years,  was  given,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, to  the  cultivation  of  fniits  and  flowers,  and  to  that 
aiost  rational,  seductive,  and  withal,  even  in  a  mercantile 
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Benae,  reinunerating  employment,  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  groves  of  Highwood  (his  residence  on  the  Weeliawken 
Heights,  opposite  to  New  York)  will  recall  for  geueratioug 
the  tasteful  and  skillful  hand  which  planted,  arranged,  and 
grouped  them.  These  cannot  follow  him,  but  they  will 
bear  witness  to  him  long  after  all  who  now  enjoy  their 
grateful  shade  shall  have  followed  him  to  that  reeting- 
place  where  the  funereal  ej-press  weeps  alone. 

Of  simple  and  child-like  faith,  of  unaffected  and  unpre- 
tending piety,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent, 
and  of  every  duty  fulfilled,  so  far  as  may  bo  predicated  of 
any  mere  mortal,  with  no  rancor  in  his  heart  against  any 
human  being,  surroiinded  by  all  temj-ioral  blessings,  in  the 
midst  of  a  devoted  family,  all  centering  their  affections  on 
him,  and  each  emulating  hia  good  example,  with  every 
thing  to  gild  the  close  of  life,  he  seemed,  as  the  shadows 
were  lengthening,  to  have  withdrawn  himself  measurably 
from  the  bnsy  haunts  of  men,  chiefly  that  in  his  lovely  and 
beloved  homo  he  might  bnsy  himself  in  devising  how  to  do 
good  to  others,  and  thus  add  stili  brighter  and  more  beauti- 
ftxl  tints  to  the  calm  yet  glowing  sunset  which  hia  prophetic 
heart  seemed  to  feel  was  near  at  hand. 

It  would  be  to  lift  too  mnch  the  sacred  vail  of  Home  to 
attempt  to  specify  how,  and  how  frequently,  and  how 
thoughtfully,  and  how  wisely,  and  how  liberally  he  exer- 
cised his  benevolence ;  but  it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say, 
that  Heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  wishes,  and  to  hallow 
them.  One  incident  in  illustration  of  this  remark  may  be 
mentioned,  without  \*iolating  the  sanctities  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  A  misunderstanding  had  for  some  years  existed 
and  comparative  estrangement  between  him  and  one  who 
had  been  nearly  connected  with  him  by  family  ties.  Thia 
state  of  things  gi-ieved  him,  for  having  no  resentments  or 
unkindness  in  his  own  heart,  he  was  uneasy  even  under  the 
appearance  of  cheri.shing  any.  A  casual  and  most  improb- 
able meeting  in  a  city  omnibus,  only  four  days  before  hia 
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death,  with  the  person  thus  estranged,  the  Inhabitant  of  an- 
other State,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  reconciliation. 
After  exchanging  friendly  salutations  in  the  omnibus,  when 
the  pereon  alighted  he  too  got  out,  and  when  alone  together 
Raid,  extending  his  hand — "If,  without  asking  or  giving 
any  explanation,  you  are  willing  that  we  should  be  friends, 
let  it  be  so ;"  adding,  with  that  solemn  prescience  which 
sometimes  goes  before  the  event,  "  I  want,  before  I  die,  to 
be  at  peace  with  all."  The  extended  hand  was  taken — 
peace  was  his ;  and  the  last  words  heard  from  his  lips,  the 
last  smile  on  his  glowing  face,  seen  by  him  who  in  sorrow 
and  in  sadness  writes  these  lines,  was  on  the  very  next  day, 
when  he  burst  in  upon  him  to  tell,  with^the  earnestness  of 
complete  happiness,  the  particulars  of  the  interview  just 
related.  In  less  than  sixty  hours  that  warm,  gentle,  gener- 
ous, manly  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  that  tongue  was  still 
in  death. 

His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  in  this  particular  not 
unanticipated  by  him.  Previous  severe  spasmodic  parox- 
ysms of  the  heart  and  lungs,  without  warning,  and,  so  far 
as  could  be  understood,  without  any  predisposing  cause, 
had  made  him  aware  of  the  peculiar  uncertainty  of  his  life. 
He  had  looked  at  the  case  with  the  calm  and  soimd  judg- 
ment which  was  his  characteristic,  and  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  any  moment  one  of  these  paroxysms,  a 
little  more  prolonged  than  usual,  would  terminate  his  exist- 
ence, he  prepared  himself  for  such  an  issue;  he  set  his 
house  in  order,  and,  though  manifesting  no  anxiety,  omit- 
ting no  duty,  failing  not  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  social 
intercourse,  and  to  the  common  eye  evincing  by  no  sign 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  at  every  instant  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  not  for  a  long,  long 
while  ever  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  at  night  without  the 
thought  that  he  might  never  see  another  morning,  nor 
without  tranquilly  saying,  as  with  his  last  breath  almost  he 
repeated — "  Thy  will  be  done." 
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And  this  prevision  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death  was 
realized.  On  Monday  the  3d  of  October,  1853i,  he  had 
been  well  as  usual,  and  retired  at  his  accustomed  hour  to 
bed.  He  was  soon  and  suddenly  seized  by  one  of  those 
paroxysms.  The  remedies  always  at  hand  before  applied 
with  success,  were  now  resorted  to  in  vain ;  and  before  the 
pliysician  could  reach  the  house,  or  the  family  even  be  as- 
sembled, with  perfect  consciousness  and  perfect  resignation, 
without  a  struggle  and  almost  without  a  sigh,  he  breathed 
out  his  life,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  from  the  first  attack  of 
the  paroxysm. 

Such  was  the  peaceful  close  of  a  beautiful  life — a  life 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  brief  lines. 

Happily  bom,  carefully  educated,  with  a  high  order  of 
mind ;  early  and  happily  married,  blessed  with  dutiful  and 
affectionate  children ;  crowned  with  prosperity,  suiTounded 
with  all  men's  respect,  and  with  all  means,  appliances,  and 
temptations  to  selfish  indulgences — James  G.  King  was 
simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  unostentatious,  self  denying, 
considerate  of  others,  actively  benevolent,  exact  yet  liberal 
in  business,  cheerful  and  instructive  as  a  companion,  sought 
after  and  prized  in  society,  but  loving  home  with  a  fond- 
ness which  years  rather  added  to  than  weakened,  and  espe- 
cially loving  children  and  loved  by  them.  He  has  passed 
away ;  the  scenes  that  knew  him  shall  know  him  no  more 
forever;  but  his  memory  will  endure,  and  his  example 
shall  not  perish  from  among  men. 

"  Qais  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tam  oari  capitis.  ♦  ♦ 

«  «  «  «  « 

*  *  Pudor  et  Justitiae  aoror 

Incorrupta  Fides  nudaqua  Veritas, 
Quando  ulluin  invenient  parem  t 
Multis  illo  bouis  tlobilis  occidit 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  mihi.'' 
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It  should  ever  make  the  heart  sorrowful,  to  see  the  good 
among  our  race  passing  away  from  earth ;  and  thrice  so 
when  the  conviction  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  we  may 
hardly  hope  their  places  will  be  filled  by  others  so  pure 
and  noble.  The  young  may  go  down  to  the  grave,  leaving 
a  spotless  name  gemmed  with  many  virtues,  and  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  friends  and  ipouming  relatives, 
none  will  know  nor  sorrow  for  their  going  ;  and  there  may 
be  many  old  men,  with  silver  hair,  who  in  their  well-spanned, 
upright  lives,  passed  quietly  and  within  narrow  limits,  have 
done  little  else  than  good  to  all  their  fellows : — these,  too, 
will  be  mourned,  though  perchance  not  by  many,  save  those 
they  knew  and  blessed  while  living ;  and  yet  when  these — 
the  young  or  old — depart,  society  is  much  the  loser.  But 
when  one  is  taken  from  us,  whose  youth  reached  back  to 
the  birth  of  our  republic,  whose  early  years  were  spent 
amid  the  revolutionary  struggles  of  our  fathers,  whose  ex- 
perience measured  our  whole  being  as  a  nation,  and  whose 
memory  thronged  with  the  recollections  of  a  pericd,  of 
which  every  year  leaves  fewer  living  witnesses ;  and,  when 
added  to  all  this,  an  old  man  is  cut  down,  whose  life  since 
boyhood  has  been  one  of  activity  and  usefulness,  whose 
public  services  and  noble  benefactions  have  spread  widely 
his  reputation  and  his  name  ;  then  ought  all  to  regret  his 
departiu'e,  for  the  whole  community  sustains  a  loss  it  need 
not  shame  to  mourn. 

Nicholas  Brown,  of  Providence,  was  a  merchant — up- 
right and  honorable — possessing  an  adventurous  spirit, 
guided  by  a  judgment  that  seldom  erred.    He  loved  the 
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oniplojment  he  Lad  chosen,  and  ardently  pursued  it  during 
half  a  eentiiry,  toiling  steadily  on,  and  firmly  encountering 
the  dark  changes  that  mark  tlie  commercial  history  of  our 
country  during  that  long  period.  Fortune  smiled  upon  his 
iabore,  aud  dealt  gently  by  the  good  ships  and  rich  mer- 
chandise he  sent  forth  upon  the  sua  ;  and  there  aro  few  men 
by  whom  the  well-eamed  wealth  of  a  long  life  has  been 
applied  so  liberally,  and  for  euch  wise  and  good  purposee, 
as  by  him  whose  death  we  now  record.  We  applaud  the 
exertions  of  no  man,  however  adventurous  and  i^rsever- 
ing,  whose  sole  object  is  the  acquisition  of  riches,  tliat  he 
may  hoard  them  up  in  the  miser's  chest.  "We  think  Buch 
men  are  oflener  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the  society  in 
which  they  live ;  for  their  gold  enables  them  to  act  the 
oppressor,  when,  without  it,  they  woidd  be  powerless :  but 
be  who,  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  toils  for  wealth,  that 
with  it  lie  may  glad  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men,  and  rear 
up  benevolent  institutions  to  clieer  the  lives  of  those  whom 
God  afflicts  with  disease  and  suffering,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered in  gratitude,  long  after  tlic  marble  upon  his 
tomb  shall  have  crumbled  int-o  dust.  Every  age  can  claim 
a  few  such  men,  and  right  glad  are  we  to  know  that  not 
the  least  of  these  are  merchants.  We  feel  a  pndo  as  we 
con  over  tlieir  names  and  reflect  that  for  many  generatioue 
that  class  of  mankind  to  whose  interests  we  have  dedicated 
this  work,  have  well  maintained  their  station  among  those 
who  are  remembered  as  the  noblest  benefactors  of  our  race. 
They  have  redeemed  the  name  of  the  merchant  from  the 
reproach  it  once  bore,  of  worshiping  naught  save  the  mam- 
mon of  gold;  they  have  proved  him  capable  of  gathering 
in  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  widely  and  liberally  dis- 
pensing it  on  tlie  other;  to  thera  we  owe  many  of  onr  most 
useful  and  enlightened  institntiona,  and  to  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  much  that  now  sheds  a  moral  and  intellectual 
light  over  the  face  of  society.     And  were  we  called  npon 
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to  mention  one  of  the  present  age,  who  has  gone  onward 
upon  the  earth,  spreading  about  him  the  blessings  we  have 
here  mentioned,  few  could  be  named  who  have  done  more 
than  the  man  whose  life,  in  its  most  prominent  outlines,  we 
now  propose  briefly  to  trace. 

Nicholas  Brown  was  a  native  of  New  England,  and  was 
bom  on  the  4ith  of  April,  1760,  at  Providence,  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  considera- 
ble eminence,  and  through  life  bore  the  name  of  an  honor- 
able and  good  man.  He  was  in  aflSuent  circumstances, 
and  to  this  was  his  son  indebted  for  an  education  more  lib- 
eral and  finished  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  mer- 
chant to  acquire.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Rhode 
Island  College,  since  named,  in  honor  of  himself.  Brown 
University,  from  whence  he  graduated  before  reaching  the 
age  of  eighteen.  But  two  or  three  of  his  classmates,  then 
fifteen  in  number,  are  now  living :  save  these  few,  all  have* 
been  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Toward  this  institution  of 
learning  he  ever  evinced  the  warmest  veneration  and  re- 
gard ;  and  during  half  a  century  of  his  life,  he  was  the 
main  pillar  of  its  prosperity.  For  fifty  yeare  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  within  its  walls,  he  was  oflScially  and 
intimately  associated  with  the  councils  that  sustained  its 
rising  fame  ;  and  most  generously  did  he  pour  forth  his  gold 
for  the  advancement  of  its  interests.  During  a  period  of 
twenty-nine  years  he  was  its  treasurer :  in  1791  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees ;  and  from  1825 
until  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Fellows. 
At  different  periods  of  his  life,  he  erected,  solely  at  his  own 
expense,  "  Hope  College,"  and  "  Manning  Hall,"  two  edi- 
fices attached  to  the  University,  the  latter  of  which  he 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Manning,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  institution  during  the  time  he  pursued  his  studies  there ; 
and  whose  memory  he  ever  cherished  with  the  utmost  re- 
tpect  and  admiration.    He  gave  at  one  time  five  thousand 
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dollars  for  tho  establishment  of  a  professorship ;  at  another 
ten  thousand  dollars  toward  tlio  erection  of  Rhode  Island 
Hall,  and  the  president's  mansion-house,  and  when  tfaf 
fund  of  twentj'-five  thousand  dollars  was  raised  for  the  t 
efit  of  the  library  and  of  the  chemical  and  philosophical 
departments,  he  bestowed  toward  it  the  like  munificent  do* 
nation.  And  it  has  been  estimated,  tliat,  including  ia$ 
beqnest  to  this  University,  the  whole  amount  to  which  it 
stands  debtor  to  his  bounty,  falls  little,  if  any,  abort  of  oaf); 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under  the  auspices  of  such  g 
man,  no  one  need  wonder  that  this  temple  of  learning  noV 
ranks  deservedly  high  among  its  sister  iuBtitutions  in  o 
land  ;  and  it  affords  ub  deep  gratification  to  know,  that  ero 
death  made  cold  the  heart  and  dark  the  brain  of  him  whoc 
name  it  bears,  he  saw  it  careering  onward  in  the  highoa 
prnaperity  and  usefulness.  ^- 

Eut  let  us  return  to  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life.  Whett 
twenty-two  his  father  died,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  hand* 
some  fortune  ;  and  had  he  been  like  many  young  men  thin 
situated,  whom  we  are  frequently  pained  to  see  wasting 
their  time  and  energies,  and  all  the  advantages  so  kviahe4 
upon  them,  in  idle,  enervating  pleasures;  he,  too,  wonl4 
have  squandered  his  patrimony  mid  the  gay  round  of  ths 
world's  enjoyments,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  remem- 
bered only  when  read  upon  his  tombstone.  He  possessed 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  pass  a  life  of  easy  happiness 
A  liberal  edncation  had  prepared  his  mind  to  enjoy  litei'' 
ary  pursuits,  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  bo* 
ciety  of  the  rich  and  fashionable.  Wealth  nnsongbt  and 
unearned  had  descended  upon  him,  placing  all  these  enjoy. 
ments  within  his  reach,  and  inviting  him  to  taste  the  plei 
ures  that  clustered  so  temptingly  around.  To  resist  all  thesQ' 
combined  attractions,  required  the  exercise  of  much  selfr 
denial,  personal  control,  and  a  high  and  honorable  ambi- 
tion.   These  he  possessed,  and  the  romance  of  life,  at  that 
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deason  of  youth  when  the  whole  world  is  clad  in  fancy's 
brightest  colors,  was  exchanged  for  the  silent  counting- 
room,  and  the  crowded  wharf.  He  became  a  merchant  in 
the  most  ample  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  term ;  and 
in  connection  with  the  late  Thomas  P.  Ives,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  only  sister,  commenced  his  commercial  career. 
Possessing  a  capital  of  suflScient  magnitude  to  embark 
heavily  in  foreign  trade,  it  was  quickly  engrossed  in  wide- 
spread maritime  operations,  extending  to  almost  every 
clime  ;  and  in  the  diversified  risks  to  which  it  was  exposed, 
affording  ample  opportunities  to  test  the  strength  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  mind  by  which  it  was  controlled.  To  every 
emergency  he  was  found  fully  equal,  nor  quailed  he  in 
those  dark  hours  of  anxiety  to  which  the  merchant  who 
trusts  his  all  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  is  more  than  any 
other  man  liable  to  experience.  Nor  were  the  winds  and 
waves,  nor  the  tempests  that  dance  so  wildly  upon  the  sea, 
his  only  or  worst  enemies.  Wai*s  troubled  the  ocean,  and 
armed  ships  swept  its  surface ;  and  the  vessel  of  the  peace- 
ful trader  was  seized  and  condemned.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, carrying  the  destnictive  policy  of  restrictive  measures 
in  its  train,  hurled  its  stormy  elements  through  the  com- 
mercial world,  burying  the  fortunes  and  crushing  the  pros- 
pects of  hundreds  in  their  course ;  and  many  years  later 
came  the  struggle  between  the  infant  navy  of  our  own 
country  and  the  colossal  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain, 
spreading  disasters  to  the  commerce  of  American  mer- 
chants throughout  every  clime  and  on  every  sea :  and 
through  both  these  whirlwind  periods,  firm  as  a  rock  stood 
the  mercantile  reputation  of  Brown  and  Ives ;  the  mind  of 
its  senior  partner  growing  more  calm  and  active,  and  call- 
ing new  resources  to  its  aid,  as  the  elements  gathered  more 
dark  and  threatening  around  the  commercial  fortunes  of 
his  house.  That  he  was  honorable  in  his  dealings,  and  for- 
got  not  the  probity  and  integrity  of  the  man,  in  the  gain- 
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loving  spirit  of  the  trader,  vre  need  hardly  affirm ;  and  this 
indeed  is  evidenced  in  nothing  bo  strongly"  as  in  hig  long- 
prospered  lite  ;  for  seldom  do  we  see  the  career  of  half  i 
century  flourish,  without  intemiption,  upon  tlae  earnings  of 
dishonesty  and  fraud.  Added  to  this  honesty  of  purptwe, 
too,  wliich  pervaded,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctified  every  bnsi- 
nesa  transaction  in  which  he  engaged,  was  an  element  d 
success  which  we  fear  is  regarded  hy  many  as  an  ohject  of 
too  little  importance  to  repay  the  toil  with  which  it  la  ac- 
quired, though  we  assure  all  such  that  notliing  is  more 
essential  to  enable  the  merchant  to  secure  a  fortunate  re- 
sult to  his  maritime  nndertakings : — we  mean  the  possession 
of  an  accurate  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  re* 
sources  of  his  own,  and  those  of  other  nations  to  which  hifl 
trade  extended.  Of  this  infonnation  he  possessed 
amount,  which  in  magnitude  and  usefiilnesa  few  in  his  age. 
had  acquired  ;  and  this,  combined  with  that  knowledge  of 
the  commercial  marine  enjoyed  both  by  our  own  and  thft 
European  world,  in  which  no  man  was  his  snperior,  ei^ 
abled  Iiim  to  condnct  his  far  stretching  mercantile  opi 
tiona,  with  a  prospect  of  ultimate  success  amounting  almoat 
to  certainty. 

Until  the  death  of  his  partner,  in  1836,  Mr.  Brown  cod- 
tinned  actively  and  unremittingly  engaged  in  the  employ 
ment  which  h<\d  so  deeply  engrossed  his  energies  for  mors 
than  forty  yeaffi,  and  to  which  he  seemed  bound  more  by 
habits  of  industry,  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  a  love  of  that 
excitement  with  which  the  mind  of  the  adventurous  meiv 
chant  is  so  much  filled,  than  by  any  desire  to  enlai^  his 
alreatly  ample  fortune.  After  that  event  he  engaged  lest 
ardently  in  the  busy  concenis  of  life,  though  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death  he  was  accustomed  to  the  daily 
transaction  of  business  at  his  counting-room,  and  was  in  thfl 
constant  habit  of  mingling  in  the  affiiii-s  of  that  active  com* 
mercial  world  to  which  he  hfiil  become  wedded  by  the  tie* 
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of  half  a  centuiy.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1841,  after  suf- 
fering a  considerable  period  with  the  dropsy,  he  died,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  many  who  are 
daily  leaving  this  for  another  world,  there  are  few  whose 
names  will  be  so  warmly  and  reverently  cherished  as  the 
name  of  this  man.  Few  have  lived  so  long  a  life  and  pass- 
ed to  the  tomb  less  tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  world ; 
and  few,  very  few  there  are  who  have  done  less  injury  and 
more  good  unto  their  fellow-men.  In  public  life,  he  ever 
pursued  a  consistent  and  honorable  course.  With  his  poli- 
tics we  have  nothing  to  do.  They  were  of  the  old  whig 
school — such  as  were  entertained  by  Washington  and  Ham- 
ilton ;  and  for  these  he  will  not  by  us  be  upbraided  or  cen- 
sured. It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  he  adhered  to  this 
political  creed  with  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  an  up- 
right and  honest  man.  For  this — and  it  is  no  common 
virtue — he  deseiTes  our  admiration.  For  many  years  he 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  legislative  councils  of  his  native 
State,  and  at  one  time  held  the  oflSce  of  first  Senator.  The 
duties  of  these  stations  he  discharged  with  dignity  and 
honor,  not  so  much  swerved  by  the  tyrannical  dictates  of 
'  party  spirit  as  many  others  who  professed  to  yield  less  obe- 
dience to  its  power.  The  last  political  act  of  his  existence 
was  performed  at  Harrisburg.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  met  there  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  our  Union.  He  cast  his  vote  for  the  depart- 
ed Harrison;  he  saw  him  elevated  to  a  seat  a  monarch 
might  envy ;  he  saw  him  wear  his  robes  of  state  for  a  brief 
season,  and  then  sink  into  a  grave,  lowly  as  the  tomb  of 
the  mendicant — ^humble  as  the  one  soon  to  be  occupied  by 
himself. 

In  private  life,  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown  was  pure  and 
unexceptionable.  Over  his  temper  and  passions  he  exer- 
cised an  almost  perfect  control,  and  nature  had  endowed 
him  with  a  kind  heart  and  generous  impulses.     He  was 
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married  twice ;  to  his  first  wife  in  1791.  In  1708  she  died, 
and  in  1801  bo  married  hia  second  wife,  who  died  in  1S38. 
He  lias  left  two  sons,  and  five  grandchildren.  To  his  fam- 
ily he  was  ever  fondly  attached,  and  few  men  in  doraesdcf 
life  were  loved  more  tenderly.  lie  was  generoua  and  chi 
itable,  too,  and  delighted  in  making  glad  the  hearts  of  tJid 
poor,  and  fi-om  the  beggar  who  met  him  in  the  street 
asked  alms  he  turned  not  coldly  away.  Of  hia  public  chs^ 
itiee  we  hardly  need  speak — they  will  remain  to  consecnttS* 
hia  memory,  long  after  this  brief  notice  of  his  life  shall  haTif^ 
been  cast  aside  and  forgotten.  Nor  were  his  benefaction^ 
confined  to  that  noble  institution  we  have  before  mentioned; 
and  which  liears  his  name ;  the  broadest  views  of  the  moab 
generous  philanthropist  could  not  have  extended  them  moi 
widely.  His  gold  was  freely  bestowed  to  aid  the  spread  i 
the  gospel  in  heathen  lands ;  and  he  gave,  too,  without  0 
tentation,  as  becometh  the  Christian  and  the  good  man^ 
"Without  that  parade  of  godliness  which  ever  detracts  erf" 
much  iVom  the  true  value  of  the  most  liberal  bounty,  he* 
often  assisted  tlie  chnrch  at  home  with  heavy  contributions j^ 
and  by  the  calm  and  steady  influence  which  the  man  wh^ 
passes  a  long  life  wisely  and  well  may  at  all  times  exercise,] 
aided  by  the  energies  of  a  mind  that  loved  the  promotiwi^ 
of  goo'l  works,  he  united  his  exertions  with  those  of  otheis^ 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion,  wherevei* 
his  fortune  or  personal  efforts  could  accomplish  those  ol 
jecte.  As  he  drew  nearer  the  grave,  the  love  he  had  eve^ 
borne  his  race  seemed  to  grow  moi-e  strongly  npon  hiin,1 
and  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  hia  nature  were  manifested' 
with  no  less  warmth  than  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  With. 
those  whom  disease  had  stricken  in  mind  or  body,  he  hadT 
always  sympathized ;  and  that  while  standing  on  tlie  bor- 
ders of  another  world  he  forgirt  nut  to  pi-ovide  for  the^ 
afflicted  among  bis  fellows,  most  impreBBively  appeaiie  io' 
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Hie  following  bequest  extracted  from  one  of  the  codicils 
annexed  to  his  last  Will  and  Testament : 

"And  whereas,  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind,  that  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  should  be  established  upon  a  firm  and  per- 
manent basis,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  where  that 
mihappy  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are,  by  the  visi- 
tation of  Providence,  deprived  of  their  reason,  may  find  a 
safe  retreat,  and  be  provided  with  whatever  may  be  most 
conducive  to  their  comfort,  and  to  their  restoration  to  a 
sonnd  state  of  mind :  therefore,  for  the  pm'pose  of  aiding  an 
object  so  desirable,  and  in  the  hope  that  such  an  establish- 
ment may  soon  be  commenced,  I  do  hereby  set  apart  and 
give,  devise  and  bequeath,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  erection  of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, or  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
it  may  be  called,  to  be  located  in  Providence  or  its  vicin- 
ity; and  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  executors, 
to  pay  the  said  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollare  in  the  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of  an  institution  for  that  object, 
trpsting,  and  fully  confiding  in  my  executors,  that  they  will 
carefully  examine,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  establishment  is 
placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis ;  and  that  the  payment  of 
the  above  amount  be  made  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums 
as  will  best  promote  the  desired  object,  and  be  least  preju- 
dicial to  the  settlement  of  my  own  estates ;  hoping  that  my 
sons  and  other  friends  will  co-operate  in  the  humane  and 
benevolent  design,  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  may 
soon  be  realized." 

This  is  a  generous  gift  for  a  most  noble  purpose,  and  we 
trust  no  time  will  be  lost  in  incorporating  an  institution 
equal  in  permanency  and  usefulness  to  the  one  contem- 
plated by  the  departed  donor.  That  it  should  bear  his 
name  upon  its  portals,  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  its 
founder,  is  a  matter  of  such  bare  and  common  justice,  as 
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well  to  him  as  to  his  descendants,  and  all  those  wlio  love 
hie  name,  that  we  need  hardly  saj  it  can  be  called  by  no> 
other  1  and  ere  long  we  hope  to  sec  "  Brown's  Betreat  for 
the  Insane,"  rearing  its  ample  architecture  in  or  near  Out 
city  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  loved  to  dwell.  It  is  not 
long  since,  that  llinae  whom  reason  deserted,  were  treated 
with  as  mnch,  nay  more  cruelty,  tliau  the  worst  of  felons ; 
were  chained  like  raving  devils,  and  made  to  endura 
stripes,  and  starvation,  and  privations  unknown  to  mal^ 
factors ; — as  though  the  most  effectual  way  to  restore  man^ 
intellect  to  ita  majesty  and  strength,  were  to  treat  him  lika, 
a  beast  of  prey ; — as  though,  in  fact,  he  had  no  intellect  at. 
all.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  our  own  land  they 
have  endured  such  barbarous  and  unchristian  usage  ( 
though  until  some  few  years  back,  we  believe  more  expense 
and  care  have  been  bestowed,  and  more  anxiety  mani- 
fested, to  rid  society  of  the  wretched  maniac  by  seqaefr* 
tering  him  from  home  and  friends,  and  all  the  comforts 
that  God's  creatures  possessed  of  sane  mental  faculties 
enjoy,  than  were  expended  in  curing  the  disease  tliat  daily 
shattered  his  expiring  intellect.  But  could  the  cells  oS 
some  private  mad-housefi,  that  once  disgraced  old  England, 
Bpeak,  they  would  tell  tales  of  suffering  and  horror,  en- 
dured by  their  inmates,  more  dreadful  than  any  we  hare 
described,  or  can  pictui-e  here.  We  tliank  heaven,  though, 
that  the  cmeltiea  which  once  curaed  the  miserable  lunatio^ 
rendering  his  recovery  little  short  of  a  miracle,  no  longer 
exist :  a  humane  and  enlightened  system  of  treatment  haft 
been  adopted  and  carried  out,  both  in  this  and  other  lauds  j 
and  in  our  own  opinion,  the  liberal  bequest  we  have  men- 
tioned could  not  have  been  so  well  bestowed,  as  for  the 
truly  wise  and  charitable  pm-pose  to  which  it  will  be  ap- 
propriated. 

From  what  we  have  here  written  of  Mr.  Brown,  no  one 
will  doubt  that  he  was  a  religious  and  good  man.     Hil 
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views  of  Christiamty  were  broad  and  comprehensive,  and 
we  cannot  more  clearly  and  strongly  express  the  opinion  he 
entertained  of  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  than  by  present- 
ing the  following  extract  from  the  will  we  have  before 
mentioned : 

"  Be  it  remembered,  that  whereas  I,  Nicholas  Brown,  of 
the  city  of  Providence,  of  the  county  of  Providence,  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  mer- 
chant, have  heretofore  made  and  published  my  last  will 
and  testament,  bearing  date  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  Jif ay, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1825,  in  and  by  which  I  made 
large  devises  and  bequests,  and  invested  extensive  trusts 
and  powers  severally  in  my  then  honored  and  affectionate 
wife,  Mary  Brown ;  in  my  kind  and  beloved  daughter,  Ann 
Brown  Francis,  then  the  wife  of  John  B.  Francis,  Esquire, 
and  in  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  partner,  and  brother, 
Thomas  P.  Ives,  Esq. :  and  whereas  the  all-wise  Dispenser 
of  events  has  seen  fit,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  remove  by 
death  my  said  wife,  daughter,  and  brother,  and  has  also 
Been  fit  mercifully  to  extend  the  period  of  my  own  earthly 
ejdstence  far  beyond  what  I  had  reason  to  expect,  thereby 
affording  to  me  time  and  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effect 
many  of  the  benevolent  plans  and  designs  which  formerly 
I  had  in  view :  in  order,  therefore,  to  provide  for  what 
remains  yet  to  be  perfoi-med,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of 
the  high  account  I  shall  soon  be  called  to  render  to  Him 
who  bestows  earthly  good  and  immortal  joy,  I  do  hereby 
revoke  and  annul  my  said  will  under  the  date  aforesaid, 
and  proceed  to  make,  publish,  and  declare,  this  as  my  last 
will  and  testament." 

We  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Christian 
man ;  but  he  was  no  sectarian ;  nor  did  he  ever  make  any 
public  declaration  of  the  faith  he  worshiped.  No  man 
read  the  scriptures  more  devoutly,  and  few  attended  more 
steady  in  God's  temple  on  the  sabbath;  and  none  were 

15 
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more  ready  than  lie  to  discover  and  trace  the  hand  and 
the  providence  of  his  Maker  in  all  the  works  of  his  creation. 
Throngh  the  varied  changes  of  a  prolonged  life,  he  main- 
tained a  spotless  reputation,  an  honored  name :  his  heart 
was  pure  and  kind,  his  sentiments  noble:  by  nearly  all 
who  knew  him  he  was  loved  and  reverenced ;  and  none 
could  say  he  oppressed  the  poor,  or  inflicted  wrong  upon 
his  fellow-men.  His  career  is  closed — ^he  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers — ^his  body  is  in  the  grave — ^his  spirit  in  a  world 
of  progress. 


STEPHEN  GIRARD. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  diflFerent  individu- 
als are  generally  as  strongly  marked  as  their  personal  ap- 
pearance. Each  man  exhibits  a  group  of  distinctive  traits 
belonging  to  the  mind  or  the  heart,  which,  whether  they 
are  the  offspring  of  some  natural  tendency,  or  the  result  of 
education,  enable  him  to  perform  his  part  with  greater  effect 
in  a  particular  circle  of  action,  connected  either  with  the 
arts  or  the  sciences,  poetry,  philosophy,  commerce,  or  elo- 
quence. We  design  to  devote  this  paper  to  a  sketch  of 
one  who  filled  a  large  space  in  the  mercantile  history  of 
our  own  country,  displaying  a  character  that  was  original 
and  striking,  and  colored  by  events  of  deep  interest  and 
importance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  bustling  scenes 
of  commercial  traffic. 

Stephen  Girard  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  May,  1750, 
within  the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  in  France.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  five  children  who  were  descended  from 
Pierre  Girard,  described  in  the  registry  of  baptism,  now 
preserved  in  that  city,  as  a  sea-captain,  and  Madame 
Lafargue,  his  wife.  During  the  early  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
he  left  his  native  country,  having  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  West  Indies,  in  the  capacity  of  a  cabin- 
boy,  without  education,  excepting  a  limited  *  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing.  The  loss  of 
his  eye  at  that  time,  which  was  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule  among  his  early  associates,  tended  probably  to 
sour  his  temper ;  and  with  this  physical  deformity,  with- 
out pecuniary  means  or  patronage,  he  was  thrown  friend- 
less upon  the  world.    Remaining  but  a  short  time  in  the 
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West  Indies,  be  soon  sailed  from  those  istsiids  in  the 
service  of  a  shipmaBter,  to  whom  he  had  probably  bound 
himself  ae  a  cabin-boy  and  apprentice,  and  reached  the 
port  of  New  York.  Girard  appears  to  have  gained  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  his  employer,  and  he  waj 
snccesaiveiy  promoted  to  the  station  of  mate,  and  after- 
ward to  the  office  of  captain  of  a  small  vessel,  when  his 
master  left  the  sea,  and  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  ha 
made  several  snccessful  voyages  to  New  Orleans.  Em* 
barking  in  adventures  which  are  cnstomary  among  those 
who  are  engaged  in  snch  service,  he  gradnally  collected' 
from  time  to  time  small  means  which  furnished  him  a. 
capital  stock  on  which  («  trade,  and  indeed  he  soon  be- 
came part  owner  of  the  cargo  and  ship  which  he  com- 
manded between  the  two  places.  The  circumstances  that 
induced  him  first  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  are  not  ascer- 
tained ;  bnt,  in  1769,  he  is  found  an  obscure  tradei^ 
unknown,  excepting  witliin  a  very  limited  circle,  opening 
bis  shop  in  Water-street,  of  that  city,  where  he  was  re^ 
garded  merely  as  a  quiet  and  thrifty  man. 

At  this  time  his  affections  appear  to  have  been  interested 
in  the  daughter  of  an  old  canlker,  or  shipbiulder,  who  re- 
sided in  that  section  of  the  city.  Tlie  object  of  hia  nttaclU' 
mont  was  Mar?,  or  Polly  Lnm,  as  she  was  then  familiarly^ 
called,  a  damsel  who  was  then  but  very  young,  and  di»^' 
tinguished  for  her  plain  comeliness,  resided  as  a  servant- 
girl  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  citizens.  As  soon  as  it  wa». 
found  that  afiairs  were  hastening  to  a  crisis,  and  Girard 
harbored  serious  designs  of  qiaking  her  bis  wife,  a  feel 
of  downright  opposition  was  aroused,  and  he  was  forbidd^i 
an  entrance  to  the  house.  This  difficulty  was,  however, 
encoimtered  with  success,  and  Polly  Lura  became  his  wife. 
The  matrimonial  alliance  thus  formed  was  attended  with 
any  thing  but  domestic  happiness.  A  want  of  congeniality 
in  their  dispositions,  a  neglect  of  duty  on  her  own  part,  or 
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an  austere  and  morose  temper  in  himself,  appears  to  have 
prevented  any  portion  of  domestic  bliss,  which  ended  in 
his  application  to  the  legislatm-e  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
divorce.  By  this  marriage  there  was  only  one  child,  who 
soon  died.  Upon  his  marriage  Girard  rented  a  small  house 
in  Water-street,  where  he  continued  his  pursuits,  as  sea- 
captain,  ship-owner,  and  merchant,  according  as  either 
kind  of  business  appeared  to  furnish  the  greater  chances  of 
profit.  During  his  occasional  visits  to  New  York,  he  very 
soon  became  acquainted  with  David  Eamsey,  Esq.,  of  the 
last-named  city,  who  gave  him  letters  to  Isaac  Hadehurst, 
Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  With  the  latter  gentleman  Girard 
entered  into  business,  and  the  partnership  purchased  two 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  trade  with  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  Tliese  vessels  were  each  armed 
with  one  gun,  and  set  sail  for  that  purpose.  The  brigs 
were,  however,  destined  to  misfortune,  for  they  were  soon 
captured  and  sent  to  Jamaica,  a  mishap  which  soon  dis- 
solved the  firm.  No  distinct  traces  of  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Girard  appear  from  the  year  1772  to  1776,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  continued  in  his  old  business, 
acting  alternately  as  shipmaster  and  merchant,  dispatching 
goods  to  New  Orleans  or  St.  Domingo,  and  remaining  at 
home  for  a  time,  to  settle  his  accounts  and  adjust  the 
profits. 

The  war  which  soon  followed  swept  the  commercial  en- 
terprises of  Stephen  Girard  from  the  ocean,  and  induced 
him  to  open  a  small  grocery  shop  in  Water-street,  that  was 
connected  with  what  might  be  termed  a  bottling  establish- 
ment, or  a  place  in  which  his  most  favorite  occupation  was 
the  bottling  of  claret  and  cider;  but  on  the  alleged  ap- 
proach of  the  British  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  about  the 
year  1777,  having  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land,  called 
Mount  HoUey,  from  his  old  partner,  Mr.  Hadehurst,  on 
which  there  was  a  house,  he  removed  to  that  place,  and 
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continued  hiB  favorite  occupation  of  bottling  the  fluids  that 
we  have  mentioned  for  tlie  market,  from  which  he  reaped 
considerable  profit;  for  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  was 
the  place  of  tlie  American  encampment,  and  the  sa.\es  of 
his  bottled  claret  and  cider  to  the  American  soldiers  w 
source  of  no  inconsiderable  gain.  At  this  point  he  rft-. 
mained  until  1779,  oecasioually  making  a  voyage  to  Phil»^ 
delphia  in  a  boat,  as  his  stock  required  replenishing,  or  hti 
wished  to  carry  his  bottled  cider  or  claret  to  market,  inso 
much  that  he  was  frequently  called  an  aquatic  peddler ; 
course  of  trafEc  that  he  would  doubtless  have  followed  had 
any  chances  been  proffered  to  him  of  gain;  for  labor  of 
any  sort  was  to  his  mind  a  binding  duty,  and  none  that' 
■would  yield  profit  was  too  humble  to  be  scorned.  At  this 
period  his  personal  appearance  was  any  thing  but  pro- 
posseEsing,  Coai-se,  ungainly,  and  rough,  his  low  bat 
Btnrdy  form  presented  a  vulgar  aspect,  which  was  height- 
ened by  the  dingy  and  dark  shade  of  his  ekin,  wliich  wm 
not  changed  by  the  play  of  a  single  passion,  and  by  the'' 
loss  of  his  eye,  which  caused  him  to  appear  even  more 
forbidding.  The  appearance  of  his  person  met  with  the 
derision  of  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  but  he  bora 
their  jeers  with  unmoved  fortitude,  preserving  in  general 
tacitam  demeanor,  and  concealing  the  burning  ambition 
which  at  that  time  must  have  been  struggling  in  his  breast. 
Fpon  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  in 
1779,  Girard  was  found  returning  to  the  city  and  occupying 
a  range  of  frame  stores  upon  the  east  side  of  Watcr-8treet> 
simply  attired,  and  so  perfectly  plain  in  his  appearance, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  by  the  name  of  "  Old  Girard, 
in  allusion  to  tliat  fact.  At  this  period  his  store  was  filled' 
with  pieces  of  cordage,  sails,  and  old  blocks,  besides  other 
apparatus,  which  were  probably  to  be  used  in  fitting  out 
ehips  that  at  this  time  he  had  probably  projected,  and  that 
were  afterward  destined  to  dot  the  ocean.     His  profits  at 
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this  period  must  have  been  small,  as  the  commercial 
condition  of  the  country  was  much  depressed,  being  pros- 
trated by  the  British,  who  had  devastated  all  within  their 
reach. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Girard  again  entered  upon  the  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Domingo  trade,  which  he  prosecuted  successfully, 
and  increased  his  gains  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  extend  his  enterprises  to  a  much  broader  scale. 
Two  years  afterward,  he  took  a  lease  of  ten  years  of  a  range 
of  brick  and  frame  stores,  one  of  which  he  occupied  him- 
self; and  the  rents  being  at  that  time  very  low,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  large  amount  of  gain  must  have  been  derived 
from  this  lease,  especially  as  he  had  secured  the  privilege 
of  renewal  for  the  same  period.  Indeed,  he  confesses  him- 
self, that  it  was  this  lease  which  furnished  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  good  fortune.  Soon  after  this  time,  Ste- 
phen was  induced  to  enter  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Capt.  John  Girard,  in  connection  with  a  firm  which  was 
then  prosecuting  a  very  successful  commerce  with  the  "West 
Indies.  But  bickerings  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  these  contentions  had  grown  to  such  bitter- 
ness that,  in  1790,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  call  in  an  um- 
pire for  the  adjustment  of  the  concerns,  with  a  view  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership ;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
the  fortune  of  Stephen,  which  fell  to  his  share  from  the 
concern,  was  thirty  thousand  dollars.  The  domestic  diflS- 
culties  of  Mr.  Girard  with  his  wife  soon  ripened  to  a  crisis 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  their  most  intimate  friends, 
and  during  this  year  Mary  Girard  was  admitted  as  an  in- 
sane patient  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Here  she 
continued  until  the  year  1815,  when  she  died,  having  re- 
mained in  that  institution  twenty-five  yeare  and  one  month. 
On  receiving  information  of  her  death,  her  husband  select- 
ed the  place  of  her  interment,  and  requested  that  as  soon  as 
all  the  arrangements  for  her  funeral  had  been  completed, 
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he  Btonld  be  called.  At  tLe  close  of  tlie  day,  her  coffin 
was  seen  moTing  along  tbe  avenue  to  tlie  grave,  and  wa». 
there  deposited  in  the  manner  of  the  Friends.  Among  th« 
group  of  mourners  was  her  hushand,  whose  countenance  ra- 
mained  unchanged  as  monumental  bronze  while  the  foneral 
obsequies  were  peiforming.  He  shed  no  tear ;  and  &Het 
bending  over  the  remains  of  \u8  wife,  as  if  to  take  a  laat 
look,  he  departed,  saying  to  his  companions,  in  the  tone  ct 
a  stoic,  as  he  left  the  ailout  spot,  "  It  is  very  well,"  and  thoB 
retnmed  home.  Some  reparation  was,  however,  made  fc» 
this  unfeeling  spirit  by  a  gift  to  the  hospital,  about  thie> 
time,  of  three  thousand  dollars,  besides  suitable  presents  to 
the  attendants,  and  also  a  considerable  sum  that  was  origi- 
nally granted,  including  his  foe  as  a  member  of  the  cor 
poratJon. 

From  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  his  partnership  witlt- 
his  brother,  the  career  of  Girard  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth' 
■was  much  brightened,  and  a  ch^mustance  occurred  whichl 
was  tragic  in  its  consequences,  while  it  tended  to  swell  hia> 
coffers.  Having  been  engaged  at  that  time  in  tlie  Weaft 
India  trade,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  island  of  St.  Do*, 
mingo,  in  which  port  he  had  at  that  time  two  vessels,  it; 
chanced  that  dming  the  period  of  the  well-known  inearreon 
tiou  upon  that  island  these  vessels  were  lying  at  the  wharC* 
On  the  sudden  outbreak,  the  plantei-a,  as  was  natural,  niahecU 
to  tho  docks  and  deposited  theii*  most  valuable  treasures 
the  ships  that  were  there  lying,  for  the  purpose  of  theJPi 
safety,  and  returned  in  order  to  the  securing  of  more.  Bo 
the  reaidt  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  for  ba 
few  claimants  ever  appeared,  the  greater  part  having  beei 
massacred;  and  the  veseels  of  Girard  were  found  laden* 
with  property  of  great  value,  whose  owners  could  not  be« 
found,  after  tlie  moat  liberal  advertising.  This  property,. 
consisting  in  value  of  about  hily  thousand  dollars,  waft 
transported  to  Philadelphia,  and  tended  to  add  largely  to. 
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his  already  considerable  fortune,  as  the  original  owners, 
consisting  of  entire  families,  had  been  swept  away  amid  the 
pillage  and  devastation  of  that  island.  In  the  year  1791, 
and  the  subsequent  year,  Mr.  Girard  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  those  beautiftil  ships  which  have  ever  been  the  pride 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  vessels  which  soon  engaged 
largely  in  the  trade  with  Calcutta  and  China.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  ships,  while  they  indicate  the  national 
prepossessions  of  their  owner,  also  show  the  early  bent  of 
his  mind,  being  called  the  Montesquieu,  Helvetius,  Vol- 
taire, and  Eousseau.  At  this  period  the  desire  of  fame,  the 
movements  of  ambition,  seeking  money,  not  from  avarice, 
but  as  a  means  of  power,  appear  to  have  taken  a  firm  hold 
upon  his  mind ;  and  amid  the  abstract  musings  of  tlie  lone 
man,  regarded  with  no  afiection  by  a  human  being — a  man 
whose  sympathies  appear  to  have  been  steeled  against  the 
world,  he  was  doubtless,  in  the  cold  recesses  of  his  solitary 
heart,  even  while  calculating  the  interest  upon  the  tenth 
part  of  a  cent,  projecting  fabrics  of  anticipated  renown, 
upon  whose  walls  his  own  name  would  be  written  in  letters 
of  living  and  enduring  light. 

We  now  approach  a  period  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Girard 
which  tended  in  good  measure  to  relieve  his  character  from 
the  imputation  of  selfishness  and  want  of  feeling,  that  had 
to  this  time  so  deeply  shaded  it.  We  allude  to  the  part 
tiiat  he  bore  in  that  terrific  pestilence  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, in  the  year  1793,  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, converting  that  beautiful  metropolis  into  a  foul 
and  disgusting  charnel-house.  During  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  the  yellow  fever  had  produced  ravages  and  re- 
volting scenes  of  misery  which  have  never  been  equaled  in 
the  country,  and  that  have  been  seldom  witnessed  any- 
where. Whole  streets  were  left  tenantless,  excepting,  per- 
haps, by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  former  occupants,  that 
had  been  forsaken  by  their  friends.    The  hearse  was  the 
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vehicle  that  was  most  frequently  seen  in  the  streets.  The 
obBequies  of  an  ordinary  funeral  were  denied  to  those  who 
would,  but  a  short  time  previous,  have  attracted  crowds  of 
mourners  to  their  graves.  The  individual  who  was  seen 
with  the  hadgea  of  mourning  npon  his  arm  was  avoided  as 
the  Upas-tree,  and  almost  every  person  was  involved  in  tho 
fumes  of  camphor  or  tobacco.  While  this  pestilence  was 
raging  at  its  utmost  height,  an  individnal,  of  low  and  square 
fitatnre,  was  perceived  alighting  from  a  coach  which  drew 
np  before  an  hospital  where  the  most  loathsome  victims  of 
this  disease  had  been  collected  for  the  purpose  of  being  at- 
tended by  medical  aid.  The  man  entered  this  living  sep- 
ulchre, and  soon  returned  bearing  in  his  arms  a  form  that 
appeared  to  be  sufFerliig  in  the  last  stages  of  the  fever — a 
being  whose  countenance  was  suffused  with  that  saffron 
color  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  harbinger  of  death. 
The  body  was  deposited  in  a  coach,  and  the  carriage  drove 
away.  The  man  who  was  thus  seen  performing  this  act 
was  StepJien  Girard.  It  might  be,  and  indeed  has  been 
said,  that  having  gone  through  the  seasoning  process  in  a 
tropical  climate,  he  was  proof  against  the  disease.  Bat 
whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  case,  it  does  not  abate  in 
any  measnre  the  credit  which  is  his  due  in  thus  exposing, 
at  least,  his  life  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-being.  And  it  is  a 
well-attested  fact,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
he  continued  a  constant  attendant  in  tho  hospital,  perform- 
ing all  those  offices  which  would  seem  revolting  to  the  most' 
humble  menial. 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  pestilence,  an  anonymous  call 
appeared  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  Federal  Gazette, 
the  only  paper  which  continued  to  be'  published,  stating 
that  all  hnt  three  of  the  Yisitors  of  the  Poor  had  either  fled 
or  succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  begging  for  assistance  from 
such  benevolent  citizens  as  would  volunteer  tlicir  aid.  In 
consequence  of  tliis  call,  a  meeting  was  held  at  tho  City 
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Hall  on  the  12th.  and  another  on  the  14th  of  that  month, 
at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  of  tliose  who  rolun- 
tarily  offered  their  services  in  the  dangerous  undertaking. 
This  committee,  originally  consisting  of  twenty-seven,  but 
which  ultimately  dwindled  to  twelve  members,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  take  active  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed.  Their  first  care  was  directed  to  the  organization 
of  the  hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  which  was  reported  by  the 
physician  in  attendance  as  being  without  order  or  regula- 
tion, far  from  clean,  and  in  immediate  want  of  qualified 
persons  to  begin  and  establish  the  necessary  arrangements. 
These  qualified  agents  were  not  to  be  had.  Money  could 
not  purchase  such  self-devotion,  for  the  entrance  to  that 
pest-house  was  deemed  but  a  passage  to  the  grave.  At  this 
trying  moment,  two  men  magnanimously  offered  themselves 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  committee.  On  the  minutes  of 
that  body,  under  date  of  September  15,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing extract :  "  Stephen  Girard,  and  Peter  Helm,  members 
of  the  committee,  commiserating  the  calamitous  state  to 
which  the  sick  may  probably  be  reduced  for  want  of  suita- 
ble persons  to  superintend  the  hospital,  voluntarily  offered 
their  services  for  that  benevolent  employment."  The  late 
Mathew  Carey,  himself  also  a  member  of  that  body,  de- 
scribing this  incident,  writes  as  follows  :  "  At  the  meeting 
on  Sunday,  September  the  15th,  a  circumstance  occurred 
to  which  the  most  glowing  pencil  can  hardly  do  justice. 
Stephen  Girard,  a  wealthy  merchant,  a  native  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  sympathizing 
with  the  wretched  situation  of  the  sufferers  at  Bush  Hill, 
voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  offered  himself  as  a  manager 
to  superintend  that  hospital.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction 
excited  by  this  extraordinary  effort  of  humanity,  can  be 
better  conceived  than  expressed." 

To  estimate  properly  the  value  of  this  act  of  self-devotion, 
we  must  call  to  mind  that  Mr.  Girard  was  then  in  tlie  zenith 
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of  his  life,  and  already  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  with 
a  prospect  before  hini  of  a  lotig  career  of  happiness,  useful- 
ness, and  riches.  A  foreigner,  and  witliout  iinmediata 
family,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  sti'ong  bonds  of 
sympathy  existed  between  him  and  the  people  of  that  pes- 
tilence-etricken  city.  Before  liim  stood  probable  death  ia 
ita  most  rcpnlsive  form  ;  certain  and  lieavy  losses  were  to 
be  entailed  in  the  neglect  of  his  private  interests ;  the  most, 
loathsome  and  the  most  menial  duties  were  to  be  performed- 
in  person  ;  and  the  possible  reward  all  of  this  was  a  nama^ 
less  grave  upon  the  heights  of  Bush  Hill. 

On  die  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  offered  his 
services,  Mr.  Girard  entered  upon  his  duties,  and  bis  pcr- 
aevering  and  decisive  character  was  immediately  felt  ia. 
every  thing.  Order  soon  reigned  where  all  before  was  con- 
fusion ;  cleanliness  took  the  place  of  filth ;  attendants  and 
medicines  were  at  hand ;  supplies  and  accommodationa 
were  provided,  and  on  tlie  veiy  next  day  he  reported  the 
hospital  as  ready  to  afford  every  assistance.  The  following 
interesting  extract  from  a  letter  written  hy  bim  at  this  time, 
to  his  friend  Samatan  in  Marseilles,  describes  vividly  thft 
condition  of  things  In  this  unfortunate  city.  "  The  mor- 
tality is  so  great,  and  the  fear  bo  general,  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  find  niu"scs  for  the  sick,  or  men  to  bnry 
the  dead.  In  fine,  we  are  in  a  most  deplorable  situatJon. 
Those  of  our  people  who  Iiave  escaped  tlie  disease,  have  fled; 
from  their  homes ;  almost  all  the  houses  are  closed,  and  FhiW 
adelphians  are  not  received  into  the  neighboring  villagaiL, 
without  undergoing  (Quarantine.  The  few  who  have  had  thft. 
courage  to  remain,  have  established  an  hospital  at  a  littld' 
distance  from  the  city,  for  the  reception  of  the  iinfortnnate. 
I  am  the  active  director,  which  causes  mo  niucli  anxietry, 
I  do  not  know  when  the  disease  will  cease.  I  am  about 
leaving  this  moment  for  the  hospital,  where  tbe  great  nnm- 
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ber  of  the  sick,  who  are  constantly  arriving,  requires  my 
constant  presence." 

For  sixty  days  he  continued  to  discharge  his  duties  at  the 
hospital,  and  up  to  the  9th  of  March  following,  when  the 
committee  concluded  its  labors,  and  ceased  to  exist,  his 
name  is  found  upon  the  records  as  a  faithful  attendant  at 
its  meetings.  And  these  noble  men  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  mere  eflForts  to  stay  the  disease.  They  raised  upon 
their  individual  credit  tlie  necessary  funds,  imtil  public  ' 
contributions  could  reimburse  them;  they  supplied  the 
poor  with  money,  provisions,  and  firewood  ;  they  furnished 
burial  for  the  dead  ;  they  received  under  their  care  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  orphan  children  (many  of  them  infants), 
whose  natural  protectors  had  perished  of  the  fever ;  they 
cleansed  and  purified  all  infected  places ;  and  they  ceased 
their  labors  only  when  they  had  taken  precautions  against 
a  similar  calamity  in  future,  by  procuring  better  sanitary 
regulations,  and  a  permanent  hospital  for  such  diseases. 

The  deadly  nature  of  the  sickness  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  during  the  period  between  the  1st  of  August 
and  the  9th  of  'November,  4031  interments  took  place  in 
the  burial  gi'ounds  in  and  about  the  city,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  not  quite  25,000  pereons  who  remained  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  districts  during  the  plague. 

The  feelings  which  actuated  Mr.  Girard,  and  the  modest 
estimate  which  he  had  placed  upon  these  services,  may  be 
best  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  of  the  very  few 
and  brief  letters  wliich  he  appears  to  have  wi'itten  during 
the  continuance  of  the  disease.  "  The  deplorable  situation 
to  which  fright  and  sickness  have  reduced  the  inhabitants 
of  our  city,  demands  succor  from  those  who  do  not  fear 
death,  or  who  at  least  do  not  see  any  risk  in  the  epidemic 
which  now  prevails  here.  This  will  occupy  me  for  some 
time,  and  if  I  have  the  misfortune  to  succumb,  I  will  have 
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at  least  the  satisfaction  to  have  peformed  a  duty  wbicli  we 
bII  owe  to  each  other."  (Letter  to  Les  Fils  de  P.  Change- 
raux  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  September  ICtb,  1793.)  "  You  will 
receive  my  thanks  for  your  high  opinion  respecting  ray 
occupation  in  the  calamity  which  has  lately  afflicted  ray' 
fellow-citizens.  On  that  occasion,  1  only  regret  that  my 
Bti-ength  and  ability  have  not  fully  seconded  my  good-will. 
(To  John  Ferris,  New  York,  November  ith,  1793.)  Anioi^ 
the  proudest  memorials  of  its  founder  which  the  college  now 
possesses,  is  a  worm-eaten  and  dust-covered  chest,  contaiit 
ing  the  records  and  papers  connected  with  his  administrar- 
tion  of  the  hospital  during  that  eventful  period. 

Li  1797  and  1798,  tlie  fever  again  prevailed  in  Fhiladel* 
phia  with  fearful  violenc*?,  and  again  Mr.  Girard  exhibited 
the  same  enlarged  philanthropy,  and  the  same  disregard 
danger,  by  liberal  conti'ibutions  and  personal  services  t»i 
the  sick  and  dying. 

His  belief  iu  the  many  simple  remedies  with  which  ha 
was  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  sick,  was  accompanied,  as 
is  not  unusual  in  such  cases,  with  a  rather  disparaging  opiit' 
ion  of  the  medical  profession.  In  the  anmial  recurrence 
the  fever  which  followed  for  many  yeare  the  epidemic  o£ 
1T93,  and  iji  which  his  services  weie  always  freely  rendered 
to  tlie  sick  and  poor,  he  attributed  much  of  the  severi^ 
the  disease  to  the  ignorance  of  the  local  physicioua  al)oii| 
the  natnre  of  the  pestilence.  The  following  humoroiis  alla- 
Bion  to  the  doctors  is  found  in  a  letter  written  in  January, 
1799,  to  his  friend  Devize,  then  in  France,  hut  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  as  ph^j-sician  of  the  Bush  Hill  hos- 
pital in  1793.  Ailer  describing  the  effects  of  the  epidemio, 
he  saya ;  "  During  all  this  fnghtful  time,  I  have  constantly 
i-emained  in  the  city,  and  without  neglecting  my  publio 
duties  I  have  played  a  part  which  will  make  yon  smile- 
"Woidd  you  believe  it,  my  friend,  that  I  have  visited 
many  as  fifteen  sick  people  iu  a  day,  and  what  will  suipriae 
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you  still  more,  I  have  lost  only  one  patient,  an  Irishmanj 
who  would  drink  a,  little.  1  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  cured  one  single  person,  but  you  will  think  ^vith  me, 
that  in  my  quality  of  Philadelphia  physician  I  have  been 
very  moderate,  and  that  not  one  of  my  confreres  have  killed 
fewer  than  myself." 

The  institution  of  the  private  bank  of  Mr.  Girard  in  Phil- 
adelphia, that  was  originally  believed  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  a  long  and  deeply-settled  plan,  that  had  been 
matured  in  silence  and  solitude,  appears  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  temporary  circumstance,  which  was  the  opposi- 
tion that  then  prevailed  to  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Girard  was  a  firm  friend  to  that  institution,  and 
convinced  that  a  corporation  which  had  been  organized 
under  the  advice  of  Washington,  and  which  he  supposed 
had  conferred  obvious  and  solid  advantages  upon  the  coun- 
try, should  have  been  perpetuated.  Believing  that  this 
bank  would  be  renewed,  Mr.  Girard,  as  early  as  1810, 
transmitted  orders  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers 
&  Co.,  London,  to  invest  his  funds  in  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  a  transaction  which  was  performed  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  by  the  purchase  of  stock  in  that 
bank  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  house 
of  the  Barings,  however,  was  unable  to  transmit  his  funds 
periodically,  owing  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  tlieir  own  state  verging  upon  bankruptcy ; 
and  it  may  be  perceived  upon  what  an  uncertain  founda- 
tion his  own  property  rested  when  we  learn  the  fact,  that 
this  house  was  indebted  to  him,  in  the  year  1811,  in  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  After  a 
time,  however,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  funds  from 
that  country,  partly  by  investment  in  British  goods  and 
public  stock,  and  purchased  shares  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  which  he  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  share,  with  a  view  to  the  investment  of  his  capi- 
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tal  in  an  independent  form,  and  probably  from  an  ambi* 
tion  to  become  himself  a  regulator  of  the  cntrency.  Mr, 
Girard  having  discovered  that  he  conld  purchase  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  cashier's  hoiise  at  tha^ 
reduced  price  of  one  hundred  and  twentj'  thousand  dollars, 
being  less  than  one-tliinl  of  their  original  cost,  on  the  Ifitli. 
day  of  May,  1813,  commenced  tlie  banking  ofierationa  of. 
the  old  Girard  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  and  two- 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  was  increased  the  succeed- 
ing year  to  one  million  and  three  hundred  thousaiidi  tha^ 
bulk  of  the  business  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,- 
iuclnding  five  millions  of  Specie,  the  funds  of  that  instita-' 
tion,  being  deposited  in  his  vaults.  Aided  by  snch  accea- 
6iou  to  his  fnnds,  and  with  the  officers  of  tlie  old  bank  re- 
tained in  his  employ,  togetlier  with  the  business  which  was-, 
transferred  to  his  hands  from  tliat  institution,  the  customen 
of  the  old  corporation  being  trn'oed  over  to  him,  Mr.Girard,.j 
backed  by  the  valuable  a^istauce  of  Mr.  Simpeon,*  his 
cashier,  who  Lad  been  before  engaged  in  the  former  institu- 
tion, commenced  his  opcmtions  niwn  the  same  pnncipleB. 
that  had  regulated  the  old  body.  Tlie  non-renewal  of  tba 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  however,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  lua  own. 

Tfie  organization  of  the  Girard  Bank  tended  to  confer 
extensive  and  solid  benefits  upon  the  community.  Coa- 
dncted  upon  a  liberal  scale,  it  was  the  policy  of  Mr.  Girard 
to  grant  accommodations  to  small  traders,  and  thus  to  en- 
courage beginners ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  smaller 
notes  were  prefen-ed  to  the  larger  ones.  It  was  obvioug 
that  the  organization  of  this  institution  tended  to  avert  the' 

*  To  tho  work  prepired  hy  biod  of  tbla  g^ntlemoD,  va  ue  indebted  fbr  mMt 
of  tbe  fiuCa  oonnected  irith  tlis  life  of  Ur.  Girard.  We  -would  also  aclmowledKI , 
In  Ihia  place  our  obligntions  to  llemy  W.  Arej,  ihs  inlelligcut  sflcrelaiy  of  ths 
CoHt^  for  ■  few  p«s»iigefl  fwm  thnt  gcnUemaQ'B  booouuI  of  Uie  Gimrd  CaUeg« 
Bcd  iU  founder,  publisliFd  in  ISiS. 
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evils  that  must  ncessarily  have  flowed  from  the  entire  sus- 
pension of  the  circulation  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institution ; 
and  whatever  of  temporary  inconvenience  arose  from  that 
fact  was  soon  neutralized  by  the  extraordinary  eflbrts  that 
were  made  by  this  able  financier  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to 
diffuse  abroad  the  benefits  that  had  flowed  from  the  old 
bank.  During  the  commencement  of  his  banking  opera- 
tions, Mr.  Girard,  who  had  accustomed  the  institution  to 
the  discoimt  of  accommodation  paper  to  a  large  amount,  for 
auctioneers  who  practiced  the  advance  of  large  loans  upon 
foreign  and  imported  goods,  perceiving  that  losses  were 
found  accruing  from  such  a  plan  of  proceeding,  and  that 
his  capital  was  engrossed  by  these  auctioneers,  soon  deemed 
it  prudent  to  altei*  his  policy ;  and  in  1816,  it  was  under- 
stood that  no  paper  that  was  merely  fictitious  was  to  be  dis- 
counted at  his  bank,  and  no  renewal  of  a  note  was  accord- 
ingly allowed.  On  this  change  of  his  banking  plans,  his 
profits  augmented,  and  but  few  losses  occurred. 

The  establishment  of  this  private  bank  exhibited  to  the 
country  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  private  American  banker 
conducting  his  institution  upon  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
ferring advantages  upon  the  commimity  nearly  as  great  as 
those  which  had  been  derived  from  state  or  national  au- 
spices. And  this  bank  rendered  important  service  to  tlie 
government.  The  fiscal  afiairs  of  the  nation  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
bank,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  added  to  the 
general  embarrassment.  Yet,  while  the  public  credit  was 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  country  was  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties springing  from  its  exhausted  finances  and  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  the  bank  of  Mr.  Girard  not  only  received 
large  subscriptions  for  loans,  but  made  extensive  advances 
to  the  government,  which  enabled  the  country  to  carry  on 
its  belligerent  enterprises  ;  loans,  too,  which  were  the  spon- 
taneous offipring  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  prudence. 

16 
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Tliis  aid  appears  to  have  been  rendered  from  time  to  time, 
down  to  the  period  of  1817,  when  the  secood  natioiml 
bank  Btipersedcd  his  assistaace.  A  circumstance  soon  oo- 
curred,  however,  which  was  a  source  of  no  little  diecom- 
fituro  to  the  financial  arrangements  of  hie  individual  insti- 
tution.  Thie  fact  was  the  euspension  of  specie  pai-menta  by 
the  state  banks,  resultiiig  fi-om  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  the 
disBolutioji  of  the  old  bank,  and  the  combined  causes  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  derangemcBt  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  then  made  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  him 
how  he  should  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  own  institntioB 
while  the  otlier  banks  were  suspending  their  payments; 
but  the  credit  of  bis  own  bank  was  effectually  secured  by 
the  suggestion  of  his  cashier,  Mr.  Simpson,  who  advised 
the  recalling  of  his  own  notes  by  redeeming  diem  with  the 
specie,  and  by  paying  out  the  notes  of  the  state  banks; 
and  in  this  mode,  not  a  single  note  of  his  own  was  suffered 
to  be  depreciated,  and  he  was  thus  enabled,  in  1817,  to 
contribute  effectually  to  the  restoration  of  specie  paymenta. 
Meanwhile,  an  interesting  circumstance  occurred,  which 
enabled  him,  by  his  bank,  in  1813,  to  accomplish  an  enter- 
prise which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  increase  of  its  trade,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
liinde  in  its  profits,  besides  the  advantages  which  were  fur- 
nished to  the  government  by  tlie  duties  which  accrued  to 
the  national  treasury.  It  happened  tliat  his  ship,  tlie  Mon- 
tesquieu, was  captured  at  the  moutli  of  the  river  Delaware, 
08  was  alleged,  by  a  British  frigate,  and  as  this  vessel  had 
AH  invoice  cargo  of  two  hundred  tliousand  dollars — con- 
sisting of  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks — from  Canton,  it  waa 
■determined  by  the  captors,  in  preference  to  tlie  hazard  of 
being  recaptured  by  an  American  ship  in  their  attempt  to 
caiTy  their  prize  to  a  British  port,  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Mr.  Girard,  in  order  to  give  tim  the  ofier  of  a  ransom. 
Applying  to  his  well-stored  vaults,  the  banker  drew  from 
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h  the  stun  of  ninety-three  thousand  dollai^  in  doubloons, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  British  commander,  and  his 
vessel  was  aoon  seen  coining  into  port  with  her  rich  cargo  ; 
which,  notwitlistanding  the  price  of  the  ransom,  is  eup- 
Josed,  by  the  advance  of  the  value  of  the  freight,  to  have 
ftdded  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  his  fortune. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  aa  an  act  indicating  his  patriotism 
iBt  least,  that  in  1814,  when  the  credit  of  tJie  country  was 
ezhaoated,  the  treaauiy  bankrupt,  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion prostrated,  and  on  invading  army  was  marching  over 
She  land;  when,  in  fact,  Buhscriptions  were  solicited  for 
jsndfi  to  the  amoimt  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  upon  the  in- 
I'dTicement  of  a  largo  bonus  and  an  interest  of  seven  per 
fent,  and  only  twenty  thousand  dollars  could  be  obtained 
Wpon  that  offer  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  Ste- 
j^en  Girard  stepped  forward  and  subscribed  for  the  whole 
jHnonnt ;  and  that  when  those  who  had  before  rejected  the 
terms  were  now  anxious  to  subscribe,  even  at  a  eonsidera- 
tle  advance  from  the  original  subscription,  these  individ- 
Vals  were  let  in  by  him  upon  the  same  terms. 

The  sinews  of  war  were  thus  thmished,  public  confi- 
jdence  was  restored,  and  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  reault- 
d  in  a  peace,  to  which  he  thns  referred  in  a  letter  written 
1  1815,  to  his  friend  Morton  of  Bordeaux :  "The  peace 
which  has  taken  place  between  this  cotmtry  and  England, 
rill  consolidate  forever  our  independence,  and  insure  our 
lanquillity."  In  1814,  the  government  was  unable  to  pay 
lie  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Mr.  Girard,  to  whom  the 
United  States  were  indebted  in  a  very  large  amount, 
promptly  set  an  example  to  other  creditore  by  writing  to 
A.  J.  Dallas,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  IoIIowb: 
CI  am  of  opinion  that  tliose  who  have  any  claim  for  inter- 
t  on  public  stock,  &c.,  should  patiently  wait  for  a  more 
bvorable  moment,  or  at  least  receive  in  payment  treasuiy- 
Should  you  be  under  the  necessit}'  of  i-eaorting  to 
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either  of  those  plans,  as  one  of  the  public  creditoi-s,  I  shall 
not  murmur." 

Dm-ing  the  period  when  the  neutral  position  of  tliiH 
countrj  gave  its  shipping  superior  advantages,  and  whea 
he  wflfl  rigidl  J  cautious  in  furbidding  his  captains  to  receive 
on  his  vessels  any  passenger  or  cargo  other  than  his  own, 
his  letters  of  instruction  almoet  always  contain  the  stereO' 
type  paragraph :  "  But  if  you  meet  with  American  seamea 
in  distress,  you  are  to  follow  my  invariable  rule — take  them 
on  hoard,  and  bring  them  home  free  of  expense."  One  oi 
the  most  solemn  injunctions  in  his  will  is  the  direction,  that,-, 
"  by  every  proper  means,  a  pure  attachment  to  our  repnb* 
lican  institutions,  and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  aft 
guaranteed  by  our  happy  constitution,  shall  be  formed  and 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  these  scholars." 

The  agency  of  Mr.  Girard  appears  to  have  been  verj 
active  in  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statesj 
■which  was  chartered  in  1816.  His  intimacy  with  Mr,  Dal* 
las,  and  his  success  in  impressing  upon  his  mind  the  frame 
of  the  projected  institntion,  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
and  that  gentleman  is  stated  to  have  made  use  of  the  fre- 
quent expression  of  the  French  banker,  that  "  the  national 
authority  was  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
currency,  by  tlie  aid  of  a  national  bank."  His  friends,  in- 
deed, have  gone  so  far  as  to  allege  that  even  the  establish- 
ment of  his  own  private  institution  was  his  desire  to  hold 
up  to  the  country  the  example  of  the  influence  of  such  an. 
institution  in  regulating  the  currency  of  the  nation ;  and 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  banker,  he  acted  as  a  trustee  for  the 
country,  designing  to  unite  its  influence  with  that  of  the 
projected  national  bank,  in  order  to  the  accomphshment  of 
its  object ;  and  even  after  the  outline  of  that  institution 
formed,  and  Mr.  Girard  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors,  he 
made  the  formal  proposition  that  if  the  board  would  agree 
to  elect  his  cashier,  Mr.  Simpson,  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
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the  United  States,  he  would  unite  his  own  institution  with 
that,  and  deposit  in  the  new  corporation  one  million  of  spe- 
cie which  he  held  in  his  vaults.  Even  after  the  bank  was 
regularly  organized,  and  its  prosperity  placed  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  Mr.  Qirard,  acting  as  one  of  its  directors,  not 
only  impressed  its  policy  with  his  clear-sighted,  far-reach- 
ing, and  sagacious  views,  but  practiced  toward  it  a  forbear- 
ance and  liberality,  which  marked  him  as  its  strong  and 
faithful  friend.  When  that  institution  was  unable,  from  the 
pressm-e  of  the  times,  to  pay  to  him  even  half  the  amount 
which  was  his  due  in  specie,  he  refrained  from  demanding 
it,  and  evinced  himself  the  firm  supporter  of  its  interests ; 
and  when  specie  payments  were  resumed,  he  recommenced, 
at  the  same  time,  the  issuing  of  his  own  notes. 

One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Mr.  Girard  was  his 
public  spirit.  At  one  time,  he  freely  subscribed  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill ;  at  another  time,  he  loaned  the  same  company 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty.  When  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
prostrated  by  what  was  believed  to  have  been  an  injudi- 
cious system  of  internal  improvement,  and  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient for  the  governor  to  resort  to  its  metropolis  in  order 
to  replenish  its  coffers,  he  made  a  voluntary  loan  to  Gover- 
nor Shultz  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  far  was  his 
disposition  to  promote  the  fiscal  prosperity  of  the  country 
manifested,  that  as  late  as  1831,  when  the  country  was 
placed  in  extreme  embarrassment  from  the  scarcity  of 
money,  he  perceived  the  cause  in  the  fact  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  against  us  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly drew  upon  the  house  of  Baring,  Brothers  and  Co. 
for  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent. ;  which 
draft  was  followed  up  by  another  for  ten  thousand,  which 
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was  diepoeed  of  in  like  manner  to  other  institudons.  This  i 
act  t£iided  to  reduce  the  valoe  of  bflls,  and  the  rate  of  ei- '. 
change  suddenly  fell.  Tlie  same  spirit  which  he  manifested  | 
toward  the  national  currency  he  exhibited  to  the  corpora-  1 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  \>y  erecting  new  blocks  of  bnildinga^  | 
and  beautifying  and  adorning  its  streets ;  leas,  apparently, , 
from  a  desire  of  profit,  than  from  a  wish  to  improve  flie  I 
place  which  was  his  adopted  home,  and  where  he  had  I 
reaped  his  fortunes.  Ilis  subscription  of  two  hundred  J 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Dansville  and  Pottsville  Railroad^  1 
in  1831,  was  an  act  in  keeping  with  the  whole  tenor  of  hia  1 
life ;  and  his  subscription  of  ten  thousand  dollars  toward  I 
the  erection  of  an  exchange,  all  looked  to  the  same  result  J 
Thus  passed  the  life  of  Stephen  Girard,  the  financier,  the  J 
banker,  the  economist ;  with  a  soul  devoted  to  what  most  1 
men  so  ardently  seek — the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  ezpAnd>  I 
ing  his  influence  through  the  whole  circle  of  mercantileJ 
enterprise,  and  marking  the  fiscal  system  of  the  nadoD  with.1 
his  own  broad  impression. 

Having  given  the  prominent  fects  connected  with  hie 
life  in  chronological  order,  we  now  propose  to  draw  a  brief 
jwrtraiture  of  his  character,  and  this  can  be  most  properly 
done  by  a  condensed  view  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
ita  history.      We  see  tliia  man,  at  fiist  a  cabin-boy,  em- 
barking from  his  native  country,  without  money  or  apparent 
friends ;  then  a  mate  of  a  trading  vessel,  supercargo,  and 
shipmaster ;  shopkeeper,  bottler,  a  lessor  of  houses,  a  large 
merchant ;  and  lastly,  a  private  banker,  having  a  control  of 
millions,  and  enabled,  by  his  own  individual  power,  to  eon-   F 
trol  the  contractions  and  the  expansions  of  the  money  mar- 1 
ket.    It  was  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  his  I 
first  entrance  into  life  that  colored  lus  snbserjuent  career. 
In  his  early  voyages  before  the  mast,  from  place  to  place,  ] 
in  the  operations  of  traffic,  his  discerning  eye  clearly  per^ 
ceived  the  mode  in  which  fortunes  were  obtained,  and  in  ' 
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■nch  expeditions  he  derived  a  kind  of  experience  wliich  de- 
termined him  at  once  to  enter  upon  a  mercantile  course ; 
and  although  ^tliout  the  advantages  of  an  eorlj  classical 
fiducation,  he  had  acquired  precisely  that  sort  ol'  informa- 
tion which  empowered  him  to  prosecute  this  mode  of  life 
fiie  most  successfully.  And  he  commenced,  where  most 
■wealthy  men  who  have  acquired  their  own  fortunes  have 
l>egun,  namely,  with  small  means.  Contented  with  the 
minute  gains  of  an  ohscure  retail  trader,  and  willing  to  per- 
form any  labor,  however  humble  and  arduous,  by  which 
those  gains  could  be  secured,  he  was  determined  to  be  rich, 
and  adopted  that  system  of  business  which  would  most  ef- 
fectually insure  that  result,  making  it  a  fixed  principle  to 
practice  the  moat  rigid  economy ;  to  shut  his  heart  against 

I  all  the  blandishraeuts  of  life ;  to  stand  to  the  last  farthing, 
if  that  farthing  was  his  due ;  to  bar  out  all  those  impulses 
■which  might  in  small  objects  take  money  from  his  purse; 

•  to  eaw  down  his  measure  when  that  measure  was  too  large; 
to  plead  the  statute  of  limitations  against  a  just  claim,  be- 
cause be  bad  a  right  to  do  so  by  the  law ;  to  use  men  as 

^  mere  tools  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes ;  to  pay  only 
vhat  he  had  contracted  to  pay  to  liis  long-tried  and  faithful 
Cashier,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  much  of  his  good  for- 
tane ;  and  when  he  died  in  his  service,  to  manifest  the  most 
hardened  and  unnatural  indifference  to  his  death,  without 
making  the  leaat  provision  for  his  family,  or  to  express  one 
aentiment  of  regret  at  his  loss,  or  gratitude  for  the  solid  ser- 
vices which  he  had  performed  for  him. 

But  the  man  who  would  thus  violate  the  ordinary  im- 
pulses of  a  feeling  and  generous  nature,  when  large  objects 
connected  with  his  commercial  views  were  to  be  obtained, 
•was  found  foremost  in  Uie  liberal  aids  which  were  granted 
for  their  accomplishment.  He  who  would  haggle  and 
chaffer  for  a  penny,  was  willing  to  bestow  thousands  for 
tiie  pecuniary  relief  of  fiscal  pressure,  and  while  he  cur- 
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tailed  tlie  watchman  of  his  bank  of  hie  customary  dole  of  a 
great-coat  on  a  Christmas-day,  he  would  give  large  sums 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  local  improvement  of  his  atlopted 
city  and  state.  If  we  were  to  apecity  the  prominent  point 
ofi  his  character,  we  should  mention  a  feature  that  wonld, 
p^bapg,  be  the  last  that  was  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
individual — ambition  !  He  sought  money,  not  from  ava- 
rice, but  from  a  desire  of  power.  Denied  the  advantages 
of  that  education  which  bo  directly  tends  to  the  enlarge- 
ment, refinement,  and  polish  of  the  mind,  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  obtain  distinction  from  this  source,  and  his  vul- 
gar person,  scarred  by  the  Almighty,  while  it  made  him 
conscious  that  he  would  never  be  made  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal respect,  served,  perhaps,  to  give  him  a  misanthropic 
and  morose  cast  of  mind.  Money,  then,  was  the  only 
avenue  hy  which  he  could  obtain  the  eminence  that  lie 
I  coveted,  not  wealth  to  be  dissipated  in  rich  saloons,  and 
I  splendid  equipages,  and  liveried  servants  bearing  his 
[  Itatige — fur  a  carriage  and  four  would  have  been  little 
befitting  his  character— but  money  to  bo  exercised  as  the 
Archiinedian  lever  by  which  he  could  move  the  fiscal 
world.  The  desire  of  this,  as  the  means  of  influence,  was 
the  master-spirit  which  conquered  his  soul,  and  paralyzed 
all  other  feelings,  and  it  had  grown  to  such  a  strength  tliat 
sympathy  for  his  kind  seldom  enlivened  the  solitude  <rf 
hia  heart 

"litEmonnniflDliil  bronw,  unchanged  Ma  look— 
A  soul  vliloh  pity  Dcvor  toach'd  or  shook — 
Train'd  fhim  hia  lowly  crndle  lo  hia  bier, 
Tho  fiorce  eitremea  or  good  and  til  U>  broob, 
Ducbuigiog,  feariog  but  the  durge  of  tax— 
A  atuia  of  tho  mart,  a  inna  without  a  t««r." 

It  may  be  well  to  draw  a  brief  sketch  of  the  domestic 

'  life  and  habitudes  of  Mr.  Girard ;  and  in  the  first  place  we 

would  attempt  to  portray  hia  personal  appearance.     Hia 
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form  was  low  and  square,  although  muscular,  with  feet 
large,  and  his  entire  person  and  address  exhibiting  the 
aspect  of  a  rough  old  sailor.  Nor  was  his  countenance 
calculated  to  alter  the  impression  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  appearance  of  his  person.  A  face 
dark,  and  colorless,  and  cold,  although  deeply  marked 
with  the  lines  of  thought,  indicated  a  man  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  hard  fare  of  life ;  and  it  possessed  an 
iron,  or  as  it  has  been,  perhaps,  more  properly  designated, 
a  stone-like  expression.  His  "  wall-eye"  seemed  to  add  to 
that  air  of  general  abstraction  that  was  evinced  by  his 
general  demeanor,  whether  engaged  in  his  domestic  offices, 
or  the  more  active  business  of  his  banking  operations. 
But  the  dull  eye  whi<5h  seemed  ordinarily  to  sleep  in  its 
socket,  and  whose  predominant  expression  was  cunning, 
sometimes  kindled,  as  if  with  fire,  when  any  topic  adapted 
to  his  taste  was  pressed  upon  his  attention.  His  mind  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  less  upon  the  little  details  of  his 
business  than  in  projecting  those  great  projects  of  mer- 
cantile speculation  which  tended  so  directly  to  swell  his 
coffers,  and  yet  he  was  scrupulous  in  his  devotion  to  all 
those  minute  points  of  business  which  fell  within  the  wide 
circle  of  his  enterprises.  But  if  a  ship  was  to  be  built,  or 
a  house  constinicted,  or  a  vessel  to  be  freighted,  his  pres- 
ence was  seldom  wanting  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
most  unimportant  details.  From  the  year  1812  he  was 
partially  defective  in  the  hearing  of  one  ear,  and  as  he 
could  only  speak  in  broken  English,  and  seldom  conversed, 
excepting  upon  business,  this  circumstance  threw  around 
his  character  an  air  of  even  greater  mystery.  His  ordinary 
style  of  dress  was  in  exact  keeping  with  his  plain  and 
homely  traits.  Although  apparently  identified  in  habits 
and  feelings  with  our  American  institutions,  and  possessing 
no  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  native  country,  he  constantly 
wore  an  old  coat  cut  in  the  French  style,  and  remarkable 
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only  for  its  antiquity,  generally  preeerviBg  the  same  gar- 
ment IE  constant  use  for  four  or  five  yeare,  Ifor  did  he 
maintain  a  costly  equipage,  as  would  have  seemed  to  be 
natural  for  one  who  had  such  large  means  at  his  command. 
An  old  chair,  distinguished  chiefly  for  its  lickety  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  its  age,  which  he  at  last  caused  to  be  paint- 
ed and  marked  with  the  letters  S.  G.,  drawn  by  an  indif- 
ferent hoi'se,  suited  to  sneh  a  vehicle,  was  used  in  his  daily 
journey  to  the  Neck,  where  lay  his  fanu,  to  the  laborious 
cultivation  of  which  he  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  liia 
leisure  time.  But  even  here,  where  it  might  have  beea 
supposed  that  he  would  have  exercised  the  ordinary  rights 
of  hospitality,  no  friend  was  welcomed  with  a  warm  greet- 
ing. In  one  instance  an  acquaintance  was  invited  to  wit- 
ness his  improvements,  and  was  shown  to  a  strawberry-bed 
which  had  been,  in  the  greater  part,  gleaned  of  its  contents, 
and  told  that  he  might  gather  the  fruit  in  that  bed,  when 
the  owner  took  leave,  stating  tiiat  he  must  go  to  work  io  a 
neighboring  bed.  That  friend,  finding  tliat  this  tract  had 
been  nearly  stripped  of  its  fruit  by  his  predecessors,  soon 
Btrayed  to  another  tract,  which  appeared  to  bear  more 
abundantly,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Girard — "  I  told 
you,"  said  he,  "  that  you  might  gather  strawberries  only  in 
that  bed."     Such  was  his  hospitality. 

Behind  the  cold  and  abstract  exterior  exhibited  by  this 
man  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world,  there  raged 
the  most  violent  passions,  which  were  lavished  liberally 
apon  his  old  and  faithful  clerk,  Mr.  Roberjot.  Yet  to  his 
su|ierior8  in  standing  and  education  he  was  deferential,  and 
seemed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  inherited  rank.  Peculiarly 
■was  that  feuliug  expressed  in  his  respect  for  John  Qnincy 
Adams,  whum  he  professed  to  regard,  not  only  for  his  high 
intellectual  and  moral  traits,  but  from  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to,  what  he  called,  a  great  and  old  family,  which 
had  been  long  identified  with  the  pi-ogress  of  the  govern 
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ment.  There  eeemed,  indeed,  to  lurk  in  the  character  of 
tliis  individual,  appreciations  wliicli  the  world  could  not 
■nnderstand — a  deep  sagacity,  a  just  diacrimination  of  what 
was  riglit  and  proper,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  things;  and  while  other  men  were  enpjTOaing 
that  his  mind  was  removed  from  the  objects  that  surronnd- 
ed  him,  he  was,  in  the  solitude  of  hJa  reflections,  laying  up 
treasures  of  knowledge,  the  result  of  observation  and  expe- 
rience, which  enabled  him  to  act  with  tliat  promptitude 
and  BUccese  that  made  his  mereantile  judgment  almost  the 
certain  test  of  truth.  He  belonged,  in  fact,  to  that  small 
clasa  of  men  whom  the  world  do  not  nnderstand,  and  ac-  . 
cordingly  do  not  appreciate.  Removed  in  their  jntellectoal 
habitudes  from  the  temporary  and  minute  details  of  daily 
life,  yet  closely  observant  of  the  facta  which  surround  them, 
their  opinions  are  not  colored  by  those  of  other  men,  and 
their  powers  are  felt  only  by  the  resulta.  Of  his  opinions, 
it  18  easy  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  A  citizen  of  this 
country,  and  identified  with  its  interests — a  country,  whose 
liberal  institutions  had  not  only  afforded  him  a  home,  but 
provided  ample  scope  for  his  largest  enterprises,  and  a  basis 
for  his  most  solid  fortunes — it  was  his  interest,  as  well  as 
hie  pride,  to  foster  those  institutions  by  all  the  aid  within 
his  power,  for  their  welfare  was  his  own.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him  bestowing  tliat  aid  upon  all  those  public  objects 
which  were  within  bis  reach  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  just 
to  attribute  this  assistance  to  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the 
public  good,  than  from  a  wish  to  secure  a  large  return  for 
an  investment.  His  former  habitudes  of  living  liad  accns- 
tomed  him  to  a  plain  and  frugal  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
that  rigid  personal  economy  he  preserved  through  his  long 
life,  as  much  from  habit  as  from  principle  ;  since  he  knew 
that  large  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the  ordinaiy  proce*, 
only  by  rigid  commercial  exactitude  and  frugality.  Thus 
while  his  freights  were  vexing  every  sea,  and  his  influence 
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'  extending  ttroughoTit  a  wide  circle  of  mercantile  action,  he 
was  cmtunted  to  drive  his  shabby  carriage  in  his  homely 
garb  fnim  his  bank  to  his  farm,  ami  it  ia  not  unlikely  that 
he  took  a  secret  pride  in  that  contrast  which  wtis  exhibited 
between  the  splendor  of  his  wealth,  and  tlie  almost  odioita 
aspect  of  his  personal  appearance  and  address.  The 
ligiou8  sentiments  which  he  maintained,  and  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  disguise,  were  of  the  schwil  of  Eousscau  and 
Voltaire ;  and  so  deeply  did  he  venerate  tlieir  character, 
that  the  marble  busts  of  these  two  scholars  wore,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  works  of  art  that  adorned  his  confined 
chamber,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  writings  of  the  latter 
author,  together  with  a  few  treatises  on  gardening,  were 
the  only  volumes  which  constituted  the  library  of  his 
dwelling-house.  The  respect  with  which  he  regarded  the 
names  of  these  individuals,  we  have  already  seon  evinced' 
in  the  beautiful  ships  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  dis- 
patched by  him  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  He  ap« 
peare,  indeed,  to  have  preserved  throughout  life  a  &toicil^Qt 
in  hia  merely  speculative  opinions,  which  referred  all  snr-' 
rounding  circumstances  to  second  causes,  rather  than  tO' 
their  ti'iie  source.  A  total  disbeliever  in  the  Chi'istiau  8y»- 
tem,  he  was  still  willing  to  bestow  large  soma  upon  differ^ 
ent  Christian  denominations,  bounties  which  took  edecf 
while  he  was  yet  alive.  But  although  he  would  grautl' 
large  aids  to  large  objects,  he  withheld  assistance  from 
deserving  subjects  of  individual  benevolence.  No  i 
sought  his  alms  with  a  prospect  of  relief,  and  beggary 
departed  from  his  door  hungry  as  when  it  came. 

His  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  this :  that  the  granting 
of  small  sums  to  obscure  objects,  that  the  opening  of  his' 
heart  to  those  appeals  which  would  naturally  be  made 
upon  the  wealth  of  so  opulent  a  man,  would  have  dimiu- 
iahed  his  chances  of  bestowing  his  bounties  upon  those  im- 
portant subjects  which  would  redound  to  his  name.     And 
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it  was  necessary  to  nnderstand  his  peculiar  self-will,  and 
the  character  of  his  temper,  to  obtain  aids  at  all.  The 
solicitor  for  aid,  who  made  small  demands  upon  his  charity, 
was  relieved  with  thousands ;  the  individual  who  came 
before  him  in  the  spirit  of  exaction,  was  put  away  with 
nothing.  In  transactions  of  business,  all  his  affairs  were 
set  down  to  the  account  of.  loss  and  profit ;  and  in  his 
dealings  with  others,  the  same  principle  was  required  to 
be  acted  on.  Up  before  the  morning  lark,  he  soundly 
berated  his  own  workmen  who  permitted  him  to  gain  the 
precedence  in  time ;  and  unceasing  labor,  which  allowed 
but  little  relaxation,  excepting  that  which  was  required  by 
nature,  was  the  master-genius  of  his  life.  When  one  of  the 
younger  Barings  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  a  few 
years  since,  he  supposed  that  he  might  excite  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  Mr.  Girard  by  informing  him  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  his  ship,  the  Voltaire,  from  India.  Accordingly,  having 
engaged  a  carriage,  he  proceeded  to  the  farm  of  the  banker, 
in  Passyunk,  and  immediately  sought  for  Mr.  Girard. 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Girard  ?"  inquired  the  Englishman.  "  In 
the  hay-loft,"  he  was  answered.  "  Inform  him  that  I  wish 
to  see  him,"  was  no  sooner  said  than  the  banker,  with  his 
sleeves  rolled  up,  was  before  him.  "  I  came  to  inform 
you,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  that  your  ship,  the  Voltaire, 
has  arrived  safely."  "  I  knew  that  she  would  reach  port 
safely,"  replied  Girard,  "  my  ships  always  arrive  safe ;  she 
is  a  good  ship.  Mr.  Baring,  you  must  excuse  me ;  /  a/m 
TJMAch  engaged  in  Tny  Tiay  ;^'^  and  he  mounted  again  to  his 
hay-loft. 

A  life  of  such  unceasing  and  severe  labor,  now  protract 
ed  to  the  eighty-second  year,  could  not  hold  out  long. 
During  the  previous  year,  in  1830,  having  nearly  lost  the 
use  of  his  eye,  he  was  frequently  seen  groping  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  his  bank,  disregarding  the  assistance  of  others,  a 
species  of  temerity  which,  as  it  proved,  nearly  cost  him  his 
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life ;  for,  crossing  Second-«treet  and  Market,  a  dearborn 
wagon  rapidly  drove  by,  and  nearly  took  off  liis  ear,  and 
bruised  his  face,  having  struck  furiously  against  his  bead, 
I  and  prostrated  his  person ;  an  injury  which  proved  serious 
and  pei'inaneut.  By  this  accident  the  whole  of  his  right 
ear  was  nearly  lost,  and  his  eye,  which  waa  before  opened 
bnt  slightly,  waa  entirely  shut;  and  from  that  time  hia 
flesh  was  gradually  wasted  away,  and  his  healtli  declined. 
Mr.  Girard  had  lung  regarded  death  with  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, hanng  stated  many  years  previously  that  it  fell 
witliin  the  couree  of  nature  that  his  life  should  terminate, 
even  at  that  period.  And  this  event  was  soon  to  be  real- 
ized. During  the  month  of  December  he  waa  attacked 
with  a  species  of  influenza,  which,  considering  bis  age,  he 
could  hardly  be  snpjMJsed  to  withstand.  The  discaae  gradu- 
ally undennined  his  system  imtil  the  26th  of  that  month, 
when  he  expired,  in  a  back  room  of  the  tliird  story  of  his 
house  in  Waterstreet,  having  exhibited  a  life  of  pci-sever- 
ance,  labor,  economy,  and  successful  euterpriae,  of  which 
there  are  but  few  examples  upon  record.  But  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man, 
from  the  import  of  his  will,  which  we  embrace  in  tbia  me- 
moir, as  follows : 

I,  Stephs:*  OiBAiU),  of  the  Cilj  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Oommoo. 
wealth  of  PennsjIvauiiL,  Mariner  and  Merchant,  being  of  sound  miod, 
meoior;,  and  undemtanding,  do  make  aad  iiuhlish  this  my  la«t  Will  and 
Testament,  in  manner  following ;  that  h  to  say : 

I.  I  give  and  beqneath  onto  "The  Coutribntors  Co  the  Pennsjlvania 
HoHpital,  of  which  oorporntion  I  oiu  n  moraher,  the  snm  of  thirty  Ihov- 
latid  licUarif  cpon  tho  following  conditions,  namely,  tliat  the  said  sum 
eball  he  added  to  their  capital,  and  shall  remain  a  part  thereof  forever, 
to  be  placed  at  intereet,  and  the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied,  tn  Iht 
_fittt  place,  to  pay  to  my  black  woman  Hannah  (to  whom  I  hereby  give 
her  freedom),  the  snm  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  in  quarterly  pay- 
ments of  fitly  dollars  each,  in  advance,  during  aU  the  term  of  her  life; 
BDd,  in  the  iteond  plaet,  the  aaid  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  ase  bed 
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aocomtnodotjon  of  the  sick  in  the  said  hospital,  and  for  providing,  and 
at  an  times  liaviiig,  competeot  matroas,  and  a  satticient  namber  of 
SDrsee  and  asaistjiot  ntiraea,  in  order  not  only  to  promote  the  pnrposea 
of  the  eaid  hospit^  but  to  increafO  tiiis  lust  olaas  of  nsefnl  persons, 
much  wanted  in  our  city. 

U.  1  give  and  tiequeatL  to  "  The  Feimsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dnmb,"  the  sum  of  tieenlff  thoutand  dollart,  for  the  use  of 
ttst  ioKiitDtion. 

m.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Orphan  Aaylnm  of  Philadelphia," 
the  »am  of  tea  thoueand  dollart,  for  the  dm  of  that  institntinn. 

rV.  I  give  and  beqneath  to  "The  Comptrollers  of  the  Pnblio  Schools 
fcr  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,"  the  sam  of  (en  thoa»md  dol- 
hn,  for  the  use  of  the  schools  upon  the  Lancaster  system,  in  the  first 
Notion  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

V.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  "The  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of 
Philadelphia,"  the  sum  of  (an  tlunaaml  ilallan,  in  trust,  safely  to  invest 
le  productive  fund,  and  with  the  interest  and  dividends 
stinng  thorelrom  to  pnrchtue  fuel,  between  the  montlis  of  March  and 
August  in  every  year  forever,  and  in  the  month  of  January  in  every 
year  forever,  distribute  the  same  among  poor  white  houeekeepera  and 
toom-beepers,  of  good  character,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

TI.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  dis- 
Irsased  Masters!  of  Shipii,  their  Widows  and  Children  (nf  which  sooie^ 
'1  am  a  member},  the  sum  of  (an  thinuand  dollan,  to  be  added  to  their 
npital  stock,  for  the  nsefl  and  purposes  of  said  society, 

VU.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  be  tmsteea  of 
^ijbe  Masonic  Loan,  at  tlie  time  of  my  decease,  the  sum  of  (uenly  thtni- 
■smj  doUan,  incloding  therein  ten  thousand  and  nine  hundred  dollars 
part  of  the  Masonic  Loan,  and  any  interest  that  may  be 
'Am  thereon  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  in  Crust  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  "  The  Orand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Masonic  Jurisdiction  thereto 
I  to  ho  paid  over  by  said  trnstees  to  tlus  said  Grand 
iXodge,  for  tlie  purpose  of  being  invested  in  some  safe  stock  or  ftinda,  or 
;4tlier  good  security,  and  tlie  dividends  and  interest  arising  therefrom  to 
again  so  invested  and  added  to  the  capital,  without  applying  any 
(part  thereof  to*  any  other  purpose,  until  the  whole  capital  shall  amount 
to  thirty  thousand  dollars,  when  the  same  shall  forever  alter  remain 
■%  peruianeut  fund  or  capital,  of  the  said  amount  of  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars,  the  interest  whereof  shall  bo  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  relief 
of  poor  and  respoctable  brethren;  and  in  order  that  the  r«al  and  bo- 
kevolent  purposes  of  masonic  institntiuus  may  be  attained,  I  reoomoMod 
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to  the  severnl  lodges  not  to  ndniit  to  membership,  or  to  receive  members 
from  other  lodges,  aakte  the  applicants  shall  absolatelf  be  men  of  aoond 
and  good  morals. 

ym.  1  give  Bsd  beqnealli  unto  Philip  Peltz,  John  Lentz,  Francis 
Eesley,  Jucob  Bnlier.  and  Adam  Yonng,  of  Paivij'uiik  township,  in  the 
ooimty  ol'  Philudelphia,  the  euni  of  tix  thoiuand  doUart,  in  tmst,  that 
the;  or  the  survivors  or  surrivor  of  them  shitll  purchase  a  suitable  piece 
of  ground,  aa  near  as  maybe  in  the  cEutcr  of  Mtid  lownsliip,  and  thereon 
erect  a  substantkl  brick  building,  suffiuiuntlj  large  for  a  Bchool-hoDW:, 
and  the  resideooe  of  a  schooknaster,  one  part  thereof  for  poor  male  white 
children,  and  the  other  part  for  poor  femalewhitechildrei:,  of  said  town- 
ahip;  and  as  soon  aa  the  said  school-house  shall  have  been  built,  that 
the  stud  trttstees  or  Burvivora  or  survivor  of  them,  shall  convey  the  said 
piece  of  ground  and  house  thereon  erected,  and  shall  pa;  over  saoh  bol- 
BQOe  of  said  sum  as  may  remain  unexpended  to  any  board  of  directors 
and  their  successors,  in  trust,  which  may  at  the  time  esisl  or  bo  bj  law 
oonstitoled,  consisting  of  at  least  twelve  discreet  inhabitants  of  the  aaid 
township,  and  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  thereof;  the 
■■id  piece  of  ground  and  house  to  be  carefully  maintained  by  said  direc- 
tors and  thdr  sucoessors  solely  for  the  pnrposea  of  a  school  as  aforesaid, 
fbrerer,  and  the  said  balance  to  be  eeourely  invested  as  a  permanent 
fimd,  the  interest  thereof  to  be  applied  from  time  to  time  toward  tho 
edncation  in  the  said  school  of  any  number  of  such  poor  white  children 
of  sud  township;  and  I  do  hereby  recotnmend  to  the  citizena  of  said 
township  to  malte  additions  to  the  fond  whereof  I  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation. 

IX.  I  give  and  devise  my  house,  and  lot  of  ground  thereto  belon^ng, 
ntnate  iu  rue  Ramouet  aui  Cbartrons,  near  the  city  of  Ilordeaux,  in 
France,  and  tlie  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  to  my  brother,  Etjeone 
Oirard,  and  my  niece  Victoire  Fenollon  (danghter  of  my  late  sister 

I  Bophia  Girard  Capnyron),  both  residing  in  France,  in  equal  moieties  for 
le  life  of  my  said  brother,  and,  on  his  decease,  one  moiety  of  the  said 
bouse  and  lot  to  mj  said  niece  Victoire,  and  her  h^ra  forever,  and  tJie 
other  moiety  to  the  six  childi-en  of  my  said  brother,  namely,  John 
Fabricina,  MsrgueritA,  Ann  Henrietie,  Jean  August,  Marie,  and  Uade- 
laine  Henriettc,  share  and  shore  alike  (the  issue  of  any  deceased  child,  if 
more  than  one,  to  take  among  them  ilie  parent's  share)  and  their  heirs 
forever. 

X.  1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  brother,  Elienue  Girard,  the  anm 
dtjive  Ihovsand  dollars,  and  the  like  snm  of^c«  thousand  dollart  to  each 
of  his  six  children  above  named:   if  any  of  the  said  children  shall  die 
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prior  to  the  receipt  of  his  or  her  legacy  of  five  thonsand  dollars,  the  said 
sum  shall  be  paid,  and  I  give  and  bequeath  the  same  to  any  issue  of  such 
deoeased  child,  if  more  than  one,  share  and  share  alike. 

XI.  I  ^ve  and  bequeath  to  my  said  niece,  Victoire  Fenellon,  the  vim 
office  thousand  dollars, 

XII.  I  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  my  niec^,  Antoinetta,  now 
married  to  Mr.  Hemphill,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  I  also 
give  and  bequeath  to  her  the  sum  of  jfifty  thotisand  dollars,  to  be  paid 
over  to  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  my  executors,  which 
tmstee  or  trustees  shall  place  and  .continue  the  said  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  upon  good  security,  and  pay  the  interest  and  dividends 
thereof  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  accrue,  to  my  said  niece  for  her 
8^»arate  use,  during  the  term  of  her  life,  and  from  and  immediately  after 
her  decease,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  capital  to  and  among  such  of  her 
children  and  the  issue  of  deceased  children,  and  in  such  parts  and  shares 
as  she  the  said  Antoinetta,  by  an  instrument  under  her  hand  and  seal, 
executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  shall  direct 
and  appoint,  and  for  default  of  such  appointment,  then  to  and  among 
the  said  children  and  issue  of  deceased  children  in  equal  shares,  such 
iflsoe  of  deceased  children,  if  more  than  one,  to  take  only  the  share  which 
their  deoeased  parent  would  have  taken  if  living. 

Xni.  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  niece  Carolina,  now  married  to 
Mr.  Haalam,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  to  be  paid  over  to  a  trus- 
tee or  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  my  executors,  which  trustee  or  trus- 
tees shall  place  and  continue  the  said  money  upon  good  security,  and 
pay  the  interest  and  dividend^  thereof  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall 
tccme,  to  my  said  niece  for  her  separate  use,  during  the  term  of  her 
life :  and  from  and  immediately  after  her  decease,  to  pay  and  distribute^ 
the  capital  to  and  among  such  of  her  children,  and  issue  of  deceased 
children,  and  in  such  parts  and  shares  as  she  the  said  Carolina,  by  any 
instrument  under  her  hand  and  seal,  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
two  credible  witnesses,  shall  direct  and  appoint,  and  for  default  of  such 
appointment,  then  to  and  among  the  said  children,  and  issue  of  deceased 
children,  in  equal  shares,  such  issue  of  deceased  children,  if  more  than 
one,  to  take  only  the  share  which  the  deceased  parest  would  have  taken 
if  living;  but  if  my  said  niece  Carolina  shall  leave  no  issue,  then  the 
Bsid  trustee  or  trustees,  on  her  decease,  shall  pay  the  said  capital,  and 
any  interest  accrued  thereon,  to  and  among  Caroline  Lallemand  (niece 
of  the  said  Carolina),  and  the  children  of  the  aforesaid  Antoinetta  Hemp- 
hill, share  and  share  alike. 

Xiy.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  niece  Henrietta,  now  married  to  Dr. 
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Clark,  the  sum  of  ten  t7u>uaiiid  dollars ;  and  I  pTe  and  bequeath  to  her 
danghter  Caroline  (i°  the  last  clanse  above  named),  the  snui  of  tiemtf/ 
thousand  dolUirt — the  interest  of  sud  amn  of  twenty  tliuasand  doUare, 
or  ao  Clinch  thereof  us  ma;  be  ncceeaary,  to  be  applied  to  the  nuuiit»- 
nance  and  editcatiuo  of  the  said  Caroline  during  her  minority,  and  the 
principal,  with  ao;  aocutuulat«d  interest,  to  be  paiil  to  the  said  Caroline 
on  her  Birivnl  at  the  age  of  tnenty-oiie  j'oara. 

XV.  Unto  each  of  the  captains  who  aholl  be  in  my  employment  at 
the  time  of  my  decease,  either  in  port,  or  at  sea,  having  charge  of  one  of 
my  shipB  or  vessels,  and  having  performed  at  least  two  voyages  in  uty 
aerrice,  I  give  and  beqneaith  the  stun  of  Ji/'Caen  hundred  dollan — pro- 
vided he  Bhall  have  brought  safely  into  the  port  of  PhiJadelpbia,  or  if  at 
eea  at  the  tiino  of  my  liecease,  ahull  bring  aafely  into  that  port,  my  ship 
or  vessel  \ist  tiitruated  to  him.  and  also  that  his  condnct  during  the  last 
voyage  shall  have  been  in  every  respect  conformable  to  my  instmatioiia 
to  him. 

XVI.  All  persons,  who,  at  the  tjnie  of  my  deoesae,  shall  bo  bound  to 
DM  by  indenture,  as  appreiitices  or  servants,  and  who  shall  tlien  be 
under  age,  I  direct  my  eiecutora  to  assign  to  anitable  mnstera  immedi- 

lely  after  my  decease,  for  the  remainder  of  their  respective  t«rma,  on 
fcoonditions  as  favorable  as  they  can  In  re^rd  to  education,  clothing^  and 
lues :  to  each  of  the  said  persons  in  my  service,  and  onder  age 
I.  |tt  the  time  of  my  deoeaae,  I  give  and  beiineath  the  sum  of  J!ee  hvnd^td 
I  iaUan,  which  soma  respectively  I  direct  my  eiecntors  safely  to  invest 
I  Id  pablio  stock,  to  apply  the  interest  and  dividends  thereof  toward  the 
I  Bdncation  of  the  several  apprentices  or  aerTanta,  for  whom  the  capital  is 
J  given  resiieetively,  and  at  the  teriAination  of  tlie  apprenticeship  or  ecr- 
I  ^|loe  of  each,  to  pay  to  hlin  or  her  the  said  anrti  of  five  hundred  dollaro, 
— -I  --J.  interest  acerned  thereon,  if  any  sndi  interest  shall  remun  nn- 
r  flXpeniied ;  in  assigning  any  indenture,  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
I  rteother,  &ther,  or  next  relation,  as  assignee,  should  such  mother,  &tliari 
L  or  relative  desire  it,  and  be  at  the  some  time  respectable  and  competoiL 

XVII.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Francis  Henley  (son  of  Mrs.  S.  Healey, 
irha  is  mother  of  Marianne  Ilesley),  the  snm  of  ont  thoiaand  doUan, 

I    over  and  above  snch.enm  aa  may  ite  due  to  him  at  my  decease. 

XV  ITT.  I  oliargp  my  real  estate  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
payment  of  the  several  annuities  or  sums  following  (the  said  anunitiea  to 
'  1m  paid  by  tbe  treaaurer  or  other  proper  officers  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, a|)poiuted  by  the  corporation  thereof  for  the  pnrpoM,  out  of  tha 
rents  and  profits  of  said  real  estate  hereinafter  directed  to  be  Icept  con- 
ttantly  rented),  namely : 
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Ist.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ingersoll,  widow  of  Jared  • 
IngersoU,  Esq.,  late  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  counsellor  at  law,  an 
annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  one  thotuand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half- 
yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  during 
her  life. 

2d.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Girard,  now  widow  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Hoskins,  who  died  in  the  Isle  of  France,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum 
of /our  hundred  dollars^  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance, 
of  two  hundred  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

8d.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Jane  Taylor,  my  present  house- 
keeper (the  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Alexander  Taylor,  who  was 
master  of  my  ship  Helvetius,  and  died  in  my  employment),  an  annuity, 
or  yearly  sum  of  Jive  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, in  advance,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  during 
her  life. 

4th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  S.  Hesley,  my  housekeeper  at  my 
place  in  Passyunk  township,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  Jive  hundred 
doUars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

6th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Marianne  Hesley,  daughter  to  Mrs.  S. 
Hesley,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
to  her  mother,  for  her  use,  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  until  the  said  Marianne  shall  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  the  said  annuity  shall  cease, 
and  the  said  Marianne  will  receive  the  five  hundred  dollars  given  to 
her  and  other  indented  persons,  according  to  the  clause  XYI.  of  this 
Will 

6th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  late  housekeeper,  Mary  Kenton,  an 
annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half- 
yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each, 
during  her  life. 

7.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Deborah  Scott,  sister  of  Mary  Kenton, 
and  wife  of  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Scott,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

8th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Catherine  M'Laren,  sister  of  Mary 
Kenton,  and  wife  of  Mr.  M'Laren,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

9th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Amelia  G.  Taylor,  wife  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard M.  Taylor,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to 
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be  pnid  in  half-ycarlj  [laj-menta,  in  advauoe,  of  one  ImmJred  and  fifty 
dollflrs  each,  dtirlng  lior  life. 

XIX.  All  tbat  part  of  my  real  and  pereona]  cataM,  near  Washita,  in 
tlie  State  of  Lonisiano,  tlie  said  real  eatat«  consisting  of  npwards  of  tTo 
hundred  and  eighty  tliousand  ar{)ena,  or  acres  of  land,  and  iodnding 
therein  the  settlement  hereinafter  mentioned,  I  ^ve,  devise,  and  be- 
qaeatli,  as  Ibllows,  namel;  :  1.  1  give,  device,  and  hegneath  to  tbe  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  tJieir  socoessors  and  asMgoa,  all 
that  part  of  my  real  eataie,  constituting  the  settlement  formed  on  niy 
l)ehalf  by  my  particnlar  friend.  Judge  Henry  Bree,  of  Washita,  conBist- 
ing  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  arpens,  or  acres  of  land,  with  the  appar- 
tenancee  and  improvements  thereon,  and  also  all  tbe  personal  ^late 
thereto  l)elongiDg,  and  thereon  recnaiuing,  including  upwards  of  thirty 
slaves  now  on  said  settlement,  and  their  incrcaae,  in  trust,  however, 
and  snliject  to  tho  tbllowing  reservations : 

I  deeire,  that  no  part  of  the  said  estate  or  property,  or  the  slaves 
thereon,  or  their  increase,  shall  be  disposed  of  or  sold  fur  the  term  of 
twenty  years  from  and  afl«r  my  decease,  should  the  said  Judge  Henry 
Bree  survive  me  and  live  so  long,  bnt  that  the  said  settteinent  shall  be 
kept  up  by  the  said  Judge  Henry  Bree,  for  and  during  Bud  term  of 
twenty  years,  aa  if  it  waa  his  own ;  that  is,  it  shall  remmn  under  his  sole 
care  and  control ;  be  shall  improve  tlie  same  by  rattling  sucb  prodnce  as 
he  may  deem  most  advisable,  and  after  paying  taiEs,  and  ail  expenses  in 
keeping  np  the  settlement,  by  clothing  tbe  slaves  and  otherwise,  he  t^aH 
have  and  ei^oy  for  his  own  use,  ail  the  net  profits  of  said  settlement. 
Provided,  however,  and  I  deare  that  the  said  Judge  Henry  Bree,  ^ball 
render,  annually,  to  tho  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Sew  Orleans,  a  report 
of  the  state  of  tho  settlement,  the  income  and  expenditure  thereof^  the 
number  and  increase  of  the  slaves,  and  the  net  result  of  the  whole.  I 
desire  that,  at  the  eipiration  of  the  said  term  of  twenty  years,  or  on  Uw 
decease  of  the  et^d  Judge  Henry  Bree,  should  be  not  live  so  long,  tlia 
land  and  improvements  forming  said  settlement,  the  slaves  thereon,  or 
thereto  lielonging,  and  all  other  appurtenant  personal  progierty,  ehaU  be 
sold,  as  soon  aa  the  said  corporation  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  do  ao, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  s^d  sale  or  sales  shall  be  applied  by  the  said 
corporation  to  snch  uses  and  purposes  as  they  shall  consider  most  bkely  to 
promote  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  But,  untJI  tbe  said  sale  shall  be  made,  the  said  corpora- 
tion shall  pay  all  taxes,  prevent  woato  or  intrusion,  and  so  manage  the 
said  settlement  and  the  slaves,  and  their  increase  thereon,  as  to  derive 
an  income,  and  the  said  income  shall  1m  applied,  from  time  to  time,  to 
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the  same  uses  and  pnrposes  for  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
said  inhabitants. 

2.  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  their  successors  and  assigns,  two  undivided  third  parts 
of  aU  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  said  real  estate,  being  the  lands  unim- 
proved near  Washita,  in  the  said  State  of  Louisiana,  in  trust,  that,  in 
common  with  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  tbey  shall 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  said  lands,  and  preserve  them  from  waste  or  intru- 
sion, for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  and  after  my  decease,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  said  term,  when  they  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so,  shall 
sell  and  dispose  of  their  Interest  in  said  lands  gradually  from  time  to 
time,  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  same  uses  and  pur- 
poses hereinafter  declared  and  directed,  of  and  concerning  the  residue 
of  my  personal  estate. 

8.  And  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  their  successors  and  assigns,  the  remaining  one  undivided 
third  part  of  the  said  lands,  in  trust,  in  common  with  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  said  lands, 
and  preserve  them  from  waste  and  intrusion,  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  and  after  my  decease,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  when  they 
shall  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  their  interest  in 
said  lands  gradually  from  time  to  time,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of 
SQoh  sale  to  such  uses  and  purposes  as  the  said  corporation  may  consider 
most  likely  to  promote  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

XX.  And,  whereas,  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  impressed  w^ith  the 
importance  of  educating  the  poor,  and  of  placing  them,  by  the  early 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  and  the  development  of  their  moral  princi- 
ples, above  the  many  temptations  to  which,  through  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, they  are  exposed ;  and  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  provide  for 
such  a  number  of  poor  male  white  orphan  children,  as  can  be  trained  in 
one  institution,  a  better  education,  as  well  as  a  more  comfortable  main- 
tenance, than  they  u&ually  receive  from  the  application  of  the  public 
funds :  and,  whereas,  together  with  the  object  just  adverted  to,  I  have 
sincerely  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and,  as  a  part 
of  it,  am  desirous  to  improve  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Delaware,  so 
that  the  health  of  the  citizens  may  be  promoted  and  preserved,  and  that 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  may  be  made  to  correspond  better  with  the 
interior.  Now,  I  do  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  all  the  residue  and  re- 
mainder of  my  real  and  personal  estate  of  every  sort  and  kind  where- 
soever situate  (the  real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  charged  as  aforesaid), 
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nnUi  ''tiie  mayor,  sldermcn,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,"  llieir  «im< 
MBSors  and  aaaigns,  in  trQSt,  lo  unil  for  the  several  u«es,  intentti,  and  pur- 
poses, herMuaAer  metitioned  tmd  declared  of  and  conoemiag  the  sauie, 
that  is  CO  Miy :  eo  far  oa  rpgarda  my  real  eeUte  in  Feiinsylvaiii&,  in 
tmrt,  that  no  part  thereof  shnll  ever  be  sold  or  klieuated  by  tlie  nid 
mayor,  alJerincn,  and  citizens  uf  Philudelgihia,  or  ilieir  Eacc«sBore,  bat 
tb«  same  shall  forever  therooiler  be  let  from  time  W  time,  to  good  ton- 
Uits,  at  yearly  or  other  renl«,  and  npou  leases  iu  possesion  not  exceed- 
log  five  yettrs  from  the  commencement  thereof,  and  that  the  rente,  isenea, 
and  prolits  arising  thorefrooi,  shall  be  applied  toward  keeping  that  part 
of  the  said  real  estate  sitnate  In  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia 
oonatanlly  in  g;ood  repair  (parts  elrawhere  situate  to  be  kept  in  repair  by 
d]e  tenants  thereof  ree|iective]y),  and  toward  improving  iheMime:,TChwi- 
ever  necessary,  by  erecting  new  hnildiugs ;  and  that  the  net  roddue 
(after  paying  the  several  annuities  herein  before  provided  for),  be  op- 
plied  to  the  same  ases  and  porposes  as  are  herein  declared  of  and  con- 
cerning the  residoe  of  my  personal  estate ;  and  «o  tar  as  r^ards  my  real 
otate  in  Kentucky,  now  nndor  tlie  care  of  Heasn.  TripletC  and  lirum- 
ley,  in  trnst,  to  sell  and  disiKwe  of  the  same,  whenever  it  may  be 
expedient  to  do  so,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  sncb  aale  to  the  ai 
uses  and  porposee  as  ore  herein  de<^larBd  of  and  concerning  the  reaidoD 
of  my  personal  estate. 

SXI.  And  KO  far  as  regards  ihe  residue  of  njj  personal  estate,  in  trnst, 
■a  to  tao  milliimt  nfdoUart,  part  th^eof,  to  apply  and  expend  so  moch 
of  tliat  sum  BB  may  be  necessary,  in  erecting,  as  soon  as  practicably  may 
be,  in  tlie  centre  of  my  »quare  of  ground  between  High  and  Chestnut 
atreeui,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  in  the  city  of  Pliilsdelphia 
(which  square  of  ground  1  hereby  devote  for  the  purposes  ber«iu&ft«r 
stated,  and  for  no  other,  forever),  a  permanent  college,  with  suitable 
OTtt-bnildiogs,  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  residence  and  occommodatJCHi 
of  ot  least  three  hundred  scholars,  and  the  requisite  leachere  and  other 
persons  necessary  in  sncb  an  institution  as  I  direct  to  be  established,  and 
in  supplying  the  said  college  and  ontbniidinga  with  decent  and  enitable 
hmiture,  as  well  as  hooka,  and  all  things  needful  to  carry  into  efieot  w; 
general  design. 

The  said  college  shall  lie  constructed  with  the  most  durable  mat^riak, 
and  in  the  most  permaneut  manner,  avoiding  needless  ornament,  and 
attending  chiefly  lo  the  strength,  convenienoe,  and  neatness  of  the 
whole :  it  shall  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  east  and  west,  sad 
one  hundred  and  aiiiy  teet  north  and  south,  and  shall  be  built  on  Uom 
parallel  with  High  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  He venth  and  Twdfthetreata, 
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proTided  those  lines  shall  constitute  at  their  junction  right  angles :  it 
dun  be  three  stories  in  height,  each  story  at  least  fifteen  feet  high  in  the 
dear  from  the  floor  to  the  cornice :  it  shall  be  fire-proof  inside  and  ont- 
dde.  The  floors  and  the  roof  to  be  formed  of  solid  materials,  on  arches 
turned  on  proper  centers,  so  that  no  wood  may  be  used,  except  for 
doors,  windows,  and  shutters :  cellars  shall  be  made  under  the  building, 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution  ^  the  doors  to  them  from  the 
ootside  shall  be  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  building,  and  access  to  them 
from  the  inside  shall  be  had  by  steps,  descending  to  the  cellar-floor  from 
eaoh  of  the  entries  or  halls  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the  inside  cellar- 
doors  to  open  under  the  stairs  on  the  northeast  and  northwest  comers 
of  the  northern  entry,  and  under  the  stairs  on  the  southeast  and  south- 
west corners  of  the  southern  entry ;  there  shall  be  a  cellar- window  un- 
der and  in  line  with  each  window  in  the  first  story — they  shall  be  built 
one  half  below,  the  other  half  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
ground  outside  each  window  shall  be  supported  by  stout  walls ;  the 
•Mbes  should  open  inside,  on  hinges,  like  doors,  and  there  should  be 
•trong  iron-bars  outside  each  window ;  the  windows  inside  and  outside 
should  not  be  lees  than  four  feet  wide  in  the  clear :  there  shall  be  in 
eaoh  story  four  rooms,  each  room  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the 
elear ;  the  four  rooms  on  each  floor  to  occupy  the  whole  space  east  and 
west  on  such  floor  or  story,  and  the  middle  of  the  building  north  and 
soath ;  so  that  in  the  north  of  the  building,  and  in  the  south  thereof, 
there  may  remain  a  space  of  equal  dimensions,  for  an  entry  or  hall  in 
each,  for  stairs,  and  landings :  in  the  northeast  and  in  the  northwest 
eorners  of  the  northern  entry  or  hall  on  the  first  floor,  stairs  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  form  a  double  staircase,  which  shall  be  carried  up  through 
the  several  stories ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  souUieast  and  southwest 
eorners  of  the  southern  entry  or  hall,  stairs  shall  be  made,  on  the  first 
floor,  so  as  to  form  a  double  staircase,  to  be  carried  up  through  the  sev- 
eral stories ;  the  steps  of  the  stairs  to  be  made  of  smooth  white  marble, 
with  plain  square  edges,  each  step  not  to  exceed  nine  inches  in  the  rise, 
nor  to  be  less  than  ten  inches  in  the  tread :  the  outside  and  inside  foun- 
dation walls  shall  be  at  least  ten  feet  high  in  the  clear  from  the  ground 
to  the  ceiliug ;  the  first  floor  shall  be  at  least  three  feet  above  the  levd 
of  the  ground  around  the  building,  after  ♦that  ground  shall  have  been  so 
legulated  as  that  there  shall  be  a  gradual  descent  from  the  center  to  the 
side  of  the  square  formed  by  High  and  Chestnut  and  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets ;  all  the  outside  foundation  walls,  formmg  the  cellars, 
diall  be  three  feet  six  inches  thick  up  to  the  first  floor,  or  as  high  as 
mtLj  be  necessary  to  fix  the  centers  for  the  first  floor;  and  the  inside 
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foUDilation  neJI,  rnDoing  north  and  Boath,  and  the  three  iuade  foondv  | 
tion  walls  rnnning  east  and  weal  (intended  to  receive  the  interior  walk  I 
for  the  four  rooms,  each  uot  loea  than  My  feet  Bqa&re  in  the  clear,  abovo  | 
toeatioDed)  shall  bu  three  feut  tliick  op  to  the  first  floor,  or  as  high  u 
may  be  aeowBary  to  lix  the  centers  for  the  first  floor ;  when  osnied  m 
&r  up,  the  outside  walls  shall  bo  reduced  to  two  feet  in  thickness  Imy- 
ing  a  recess  outside  of  one  fuijt,  and  inaide  of  six  inchee — and  when  car- 
ried 80  tar  ap,  the  inside  foundation  walla  shall  also  be  rednced,  six  i 
inohea  on  each  side,  to  the  thickness  of  two  feet;  centers  shall  then  be 
fixed  on  the  various  receasM  of  six  inohea  throughout,  lefl  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  proper  arches  shall  be  turned,  and  the  first  fioor  laid ;  the  out- 
ude  and  the  inside  wall  shall  then  be  carried  np  to  the  thickuosa  of  two 
fbet  throughout,  as  hifh  as  laa;  be  necessary  to  b^in  the  rocaaa  intend' 
cd  to  fix  the  centers  of  the  second  floor,  that  is,  the  floor  of  the  four 
rooms,  each  not  less  ttiuo  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear,  and  for  the  land- 
ing in  the  nortli,  and  the  landing  in  the  south  of  the  bnildbg,  where  tli> 
stairs  are  to  go  np ;  at  this  sCa^  of  the  woric,  a  chain,  composed  of  bi 
of  inch-sqnare  iron,  each  bar  about  ten  t^t  long,  and  linked  togethw  by 
hooks  formed  of  the  ends  of  the  bora,  shall  be  laid  stmightty  and  hori> 
sontally  olung  the  several  walls,  and  shall  bu  as  tightly  aa  possibly 
worked  iuto  the  center  of  ttiem  throughout,  ami  shall  be  secured  wber- 
ecer  necessary,  espeuiolly  at  all  the  angles,  by  iron  olamps  solidly  ft 
ened,  so  as  to  prevent  cracking  or  swerving  in  any  port;  centen  ahtil) 
iJien  be  hiiii,  tlie  proper  arches  turned  for  the  second  floor  and  lu 
ings,  and  the  second  floor  and  landings  shall  be  lidd ;  the  oul«de  a 
the  inside  walls  shall  then  be  carried  up  of  the  same  thickness  of  twa 
feet  throughout,  as  high  as  may  be  necessary  to  begin,  in  the  reoea 
tended,  to  fli  the  eeotors  for  tlie  third  floor  and  landings,  and,  wbea 
BO  (ar  carried  up,  another  chain,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  om 
the  second  slorj,  shoU  bo  in  like  manner  worked  into  the  walla  through- 
out, aa  tightly  as  possible,  and  cbmped  in  the  same  way  with  equal 
oore;  centers  shall  be  formed,  the  proper  arohee  turned,  and  the  third 
floor  and  landings  eboll  bo  hud ;  the  outside  and  the  in^de  walla  ahiB 
then  be  carried  up,  of  the  same  thioknesa  of  two  feet  tlirou^ont,  ai 
high  OS  may  be  necessary  Ui  bctjin  the  recess  intended  to  fix  the  oeoten 
fbr  the  roof;  and,  when  so  carried  np,  a  third  chain,  in  all  respects  like 
those  used  at  the  second  and  third  stories,  shall,  in  the  manner  before 
described,  be  worked  as  tightly  as  possible  into  the  walls  thronghou^ 
and  shall  bo  clamped  with  equal  care ;  centers  shall  now  Im  fixed  in  tbt 
manner  best  adaptecl  for  the  roof,  which  is  to  form  the  ceiling  for  th« 
tliird  litury,  the  jirujier  arches  shall  he  turned,  and  the  roof  shall  be  laid 
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as  nearly  horizontally  as  may  be,  consistently  with  the  easy  passage  of 
water  to  the  eaves :  the  outside  walls,  still  of  the  thickness  of  two  feet 
throughoat,  shall  then  be  carried  np  abont  two  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  platform,  and  shall  have  marble  capping,  with  a  strong  and  neat 
iron-railing  thereon.  The  outside  walls  shall  be  faced  with  slabs  or 
blocks  of  marble  or  granite,  not  less  than  two  feet  thick,  and  fastened 
together  with  clamps  securely  sunk  therein ;  they  shaU  be  carried  up 
flush  from  the  recess  formed  at  the  first  floor  where  the  foundation  out- 
side wall  is  reduced  to  two  feet :  the  floors  and  landings,  as  well  as  the 
roof^  shall  be  covered  with  marble  slabs,  securely  laid  in  mortar ;  the 
slabs  on  the  roof  to  be  twice  as  thick  as  those  on  the  floors.  In  con- 
structing the  walls,  as  well  as  in  turning  the  arches,  and  laying  the 
floors,  landings,  and  roof,  good  and  strong  mortar  and  grout  shall  be 
used,  so  that  no  cavity  whatever  may  anywhere  remain.  A  furnace  or 
furnaces  for  the  generation  of  heated  air  shall  be  placed  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  heated  air  shall  be  introduced  in  adequate  quantity,  wherever 
wanted,  by  means  of  pipes  and  flues  inserted  and  made  for«  the  purpose 
in  the  walls,'  and  as  those  walls  shall  be  constructed.  In  case  it  shall  be 
found  expedient,  for  the  purposes  of  a  library,  or  otherwise,  to  increase 
the  number  of  rooms,  by  dividing  any  of  those  directed  to  be  not  less 
than  flfty  feet  square  in  the  clear,  into  parts,  the  partition  walls  to  be 
(^  solid  materials.  A  room  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  shall  be  set 
apart  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  my  books  and  papers,  and  I 
direct  that  they  shall  be  placed  there  by  my  executors,  and  carefully 
preserved  therein.  There  shall  be  two  principal  doors  of  entrance  into 
the  college,  one  into  the  entry  or  hall  on  the  flrst  floor,  m  the  north  of 
the  building,  and  in  the  center  between  the  east  and  west  waUs,  the 
other  in  the  entry  or  hall  in  the  south  of  the  building,  and  in  the  center 
between  the  east  and  west  walls ;  the  dimensions  to  be  determined  by 
a  due  regard  to  the  size  of  the  entire  building,  to  that  of  the  entry,  and 
to  the  purpose  of  the  doors.  The  necessity  for,  as  well  as  the  position 
and  size  of  other  doors,  internal  or  external,  and  also  the  position  and 
size  of  the  windows,  to  be,  in  like  manner,  decided  on  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  uses  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  applied,  the  size  of  the 
building  itself,  and  of  the  several  rooms,  and  of  the  advantages  of  light 
and  air :  there  should  in  each  instance  be  double  doors,  those  opening 
into  the  rooms  to  be  what  are  termed  glass  doors,  so  as  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  light  for  each  room,  and  those  opening  outward  to  be  of 
substantial  woodwork,  well  lined  and  secured ;  the  windows  of  the  seo- 
ond  and  third  stories  I  recommend  to  be  made  in  the  style  of  those  in 
the  4rst  and  second  stories  of  my  present  dwelling-house,  North  Water- 
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Btreet,  on  tbe  eastern  front  thereof;  him]  onuide  each  window,  I  recom- 
mend that  a  substantial  and  neat  iron  balcony  be  placed,  Biifliaieiitl; 
iride  tu  admit  the  owning  of  the  shatters  against  the  walls;  tbe  win- 
dows of  the  lower  story  to  be  in  tlie  aame  style,  eioept  that  they  are 
not  to  deocend  tu  tlie  floor,  but,  to  tar  a»  the  aurbase,  up  to  which  the 
wail  is  to  be  carried,  aa  is  the  case  in  the  lower  story  of  my  hoiue  al 
my  place  in  Fassynnk  township.  In  Dunote  particolars  Qot  here  no- 
ttoed,  utility  and  good  ta»le  should  detonube.  There  shoald  be  u  least 
four  outbuildings,  detached  from  tlie  main  edifice  and  from  each  other, 
mnd  in  such  poMtJons  as  shall  at  once  answer  the  pnrpracs  of  the  ineti- 
totion,  and  be  conaisteut  with  the  syuimetry  of  the  whole  eetAblishtaeat, 
Each  building  should  be,  aa  far  as  practicable^  devoted  to  a  diatlnct  poT- 
poae;  in  that  one  or  more  of  those  buildings,  in  wliich  they  may  be 
niOHt  nseful,  I  direct  my  execators  to  place  my  plate  and  fornilnre  of 

The  entire  square,  formed  by  High  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  streela,  shall  be  inclosed  with  a  solid  wall,  nt  least  foarteen 
Inohea  thick,  and  ten  feet  high,  capped  with  marble,  and  guarded  with 
irons  on  the  top,  so  aa  to  prevent  persons  trom  getting  over;  there  ahall 
be  two  places  of  entrance  into  the  square,  one  in  the  centre  of  the  wall 
ing  High-etreet,  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  lacing  Ohmt- 
«nt-ureet:  at  each  place  of  entrance  tliere  sliall  be  two  gates,  ooo 
Cf)eQing  inward,  and  the  other  oalwnrd,  thoiw  o|iening  inward  to  be  of 
iron,  and  in  (be  style  of  the  gates  north  and  south  of  my  bankiug  hotiae; 
tad  those  opening  outward  to  be  of  sQbetJintial  wood  work,  well  lined 
and  secured  on  the  faces  thereof  with  sheet-Iron.  Tbe  meseuagea  now 
erected  on  the  soutlicost  corner  of  HigJi  aud  Twelllh  streete,  and  on 
Twelfth-street,  to  be  taken  down  and  removed  as  soon  as  the  ocdl^e 
and  out-buildings  shall  have  been  erected,  so  that  the  eetabliahnieat 
may  be  rendered  secure  and  private. 

When  tlie  college  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  conatraoted  and 
■applied  with  plain  and  soitable  tiirniture  and  buoks.  jihilosophical  and 
experimental  instruments  and  apparatns,  and  all  other  matters  needfOl 
to  carry  my  general  design  into  execution,  the  income,  isauea,  and  profits 
of  BO  much  of  the  said  sum  of  two  miUions  of  dollars  as  shall  rcdnain 
nnexpended,  shall  be  applied  to  maintain  the  said  college  acuording  to 
my  directions. 

1.  The  institution  shall  be  organized  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  lo 
aooomplish  tiie  purpose  more  elTectually,  due  public  notice  of  tbe  in- 
tended opening  of  tbe  college  sIjaII  be  given — so  that  there  may  be  an 
op[iortuoity  to  make  seleulions  of  competent  in^tructord,  and  other 
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•gents,  aud  tliose  who  may  have  the  charge  of  orphans  may  be  aware  of 
the  provision  intended  for  them. 

8.  A  competent  nnmber  of  instructors,  teachers,  assistants,  and  other 
necessary  agents  shall  be  selected,  and  when  needful,  their  places,  from 
time  to  time,  supplied :  they  shall  receive  adequate  compensation  for 
their  services ;  but  no  person  shall  be  employed,  who  shall  not  be  of 
tried  skill  in  his  or  her  proper  department,  of  established  moral  char- 
acter, and  in  all  cases  persons  shall  be  chosen  on  account  of  their  merit, 
and  not  through  favor  or  intrigue. 

8.  As  many  poor  white  male  orphans,  between  the  age  of  six  and  ten 
years,  as  the  said  income  shall  be  adequate  to  maintain,  shall  be  Intro- 
dnced  into  the  college  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as 
there  may  be  vacancies,  or  as  increased  ability  from  income  may  war- 
rant, others  shall  be  introduced. 

4.  On  the  application  for  admission,  an  accurate  statement  should  be 
taken  in  a  book,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  of  the  name,  birthplace,  age, 
health,  condition  as  to  relatives,  and  other  particulars  useful  to  be 
known  of  each  orphan. 

6.  No  orphans  should  be  admitted  until  the  guardians  or  directors  of 
the  poor,  or  a  proper  guardian  or  other  competent  authority,  shall  have 
given,  by  indenture,  relinquishment,  or  otherwise,  adequate  power  to 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  directors,  or 
others  by  them  appointed,  to  enforce,  in  relation  to  each  orphan,  every 
jnt^r  restraint,  and  to  prevent  relatives  or  others  from  interfering  with, 
or  withdrawing  such  orphan  from  the  institution. 

6.  Those  orphans,  for  whose  admission  application  shall  first  be  made 
ahall  be  first  introduced,  all  other  things  concurring — and  at  all  future 
times,  priority  of  application  shall  entitle  the  applicant  to  preference  in 
admission,  all  other  things  concurring ;  but  if  there  shall  be,  at  any  time, 
more  applicants  than  vacancies,  and  the  applying  orphans  shall  have 
been  born  in  difierent  places,  a  preference  shall  be  given— ^rat^  to  or- 
phans born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  secondly,  to  those  born  in  any 
other  part  of  Pena«*ylvania ;  thirdly,  to  those  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  (that  being  the  first  port  on  the  continent  of  North  America  at 
which  I  arrived) ;  and  kutly,  to  those  born  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
being  the  first  port  on  the  said  continent  at  which  I  first  traded,  in  the 
first  instance  as  first  ofi^cer,  and  subsequently  as  master  and  part  owner 
of  a  vessel  and  cargo. 

7.  The  orphans  admitted  into  the  college,  shall  be  there  fed  with  plain 
but  wholesome  food,  clothed  with  plain  but  decent  apparel  (no  distincth 
ive  dress  ever  to  be  worn),  and  lodged  in  a  plain  but  safe  manner;  doe 
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r^ard  shall  b«  paid  to  tbeir  heakli,  uid  to  tliis  end  their  per»ntir  (.ad 
dotbea  shall  be  kept  cleaa,  and  the;  shall  have  euirable  and  Patioiul 
exercise  and  recreation :  the;  shall  be  ingtracteil  in  the  TBriona  branFhu 
of  s  Bound  edueatiDQ,  comprehend kug  reading,  writin};,  grammar,  arith- 
metjo,  geography,  Davigation,  BUrvejing,  practical  mathematica,  aitron- 
omy,  natarol,  chemical,  and  oiperimeatal  philoeoiiliy,  tlie  French  and 
Bpaniab  lai]gnagi»  (I  do  nut  forbid,  but  I  do  not  recommend  the  Oreeic 
and  Latin  languagea),  and  snch  other  learmng  and  science  as  the  ctpa- 
dtiee  of  the  several  scholars  ma;  merit  or  warrant :  1  would  have  tbem 
taught  &et9  and  thiags,  rather  than  words  or  Bigns ;  and  espedally,  I 
desire,  that  bj  every  proper  means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  Republican 
inititntioua,  and  to  the  «aored  rights  of  consoiencc,  as  gnonmteed  by 
□or  happy  conatitutions,  shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of 
the  Bcholars. 

8.  Should  it  nnfortnontely  happen,  that  any  of  the  orphans  admitted 
into  the  coU^e,  shall,  from  malcondncL,  have  become  nofit  companiona 
fbr  the  rest,  and  mild  means  of  reformation  prove  abortive,  they  shall 
no  longer  remain  tlierein. 

0.  Those  scholars,  who  shall  merit  it,  shall  rem^  in  the  coU^e  notil 
they  riiall  respectively  arrive  at  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  tliey  shall  then  be  bound  out  by  the  major,  aldermen,  and  dtizens 
of  Philadelphia,  or  under  their  clircvtion,  to  suitable  oocnpati<.Tis,  as  those 
of  agrioultnre,  navigation,  arts,  mechanical  trades,  and  maaQfaotnree, 
according  to  the  capacities  and  acqaireraenta  of  the  scholars  respectively, 
consulting,  as  far  os  prodenoe  shall  justify  It,  the  inutinutiona  of  the 
several  scholars,  as  to  the  occupation,  art,  or  trade,  to  be  learned. 

In  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  college  and  its  appeudagea,  I 
leave,  neceesorily,  many  details  1o  the  mayor,  aldermen,  aud  oitiiena  of 
Philadelphia,  and  their  succesaors ;  and  I  do  ao  with  the  more  con- 
fidence, as,  from  the  nature  of  my  bequests,  and  the  benefits  to  result 
from  them,  I  trust  that  my  fellowH^itizeiis  of  Philadelphia  will  observe 
and  evince  especial  care  and  anxiety  iu  selecting  members  for  tb^  city 
conuoila,  and  other  agents. 

There  are,  however,  some  restrictions,  which  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  prescribe,  and  to  be,  among  other?,  cooditions  on  wbich  my  bequest 
&K  said  college  is  made,  and  to  be  enjoyed,  namely ;  ,firil,  I  eiy'oin  and 
require,  that  if  at  the  close  of  any  year,  the  income  of  the  fund  devoted 
to  the  purposee  of  the  said  college  shidl  be  more  than  suificient  for  ibe 
maintenance  of  tlie  institution  during  that  year,  then  the  balance  of  the 
■aid  income,  after  defraying  such  m^uteoauce,  shall  be  forthwith  in- 
veeted  in  good  securities,   thereafter  to  be  and  remaiu  a  part  of  tbn 
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capital ;  but  in  no  event,  shall  any  part  of  the  said  capital  be  sold,  dia- 
IMMed  o^  or  pledged,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  said  institution, 
to  which  I  devote  the  interest,  income,  and  dividends  thereof,  exdn- 
fltreiy :  $econdly,  I  enjoin  and  require  that  no  eeelencutic,  miasumarf/j 
or  fninister  of  cmy  sect  tohatever^  sTiall  ener  Iwld  or  exercise  any  staUon 
fir  duty  whatever  in  the  said  college  ;  nor  shall  any  such  person  eoer 
he  admitted  for  any  purpose,  or  as  a  visitar^  within  the  premises  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college : — In  making  this  restriction, 
I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person  whatso- 
erer ;  but  as  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a  diversity  of 
opinion  among  them,  I  desire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans, 
who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  excitement 
which  clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so  apt  to  pro- 
dace;  my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  college, 
shall  take  pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  the  purest  prin- 
dples  of  morality,  so  that,  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they  may, 
fir)m  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  toward  their  felloW' 
creatures,  and  a  love  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry,  adopting  at  the 
same  time,  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable 
them  to  prefer.    If  the  income  arising  from  that  part  of  the  said  sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  remaining  after  the  construction  and  furnishing 
of  the  college  and  out-buildings,  shall,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  orphans  applying  for  admission,  or  other  cause,  be  inadequate  to 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  or  to  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  as  many  orphans  as  may  apply  for  admission,  then  such  further  sum 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  such  further  number  of  orphans,  as  can 
be  maintained  and  instructed  within  such  buildings  as  the  said  square 
of  ground  shall  be  adequate  to,  shall  be  taken  from  the  final  residuary 
fund  hereinafter  expressly  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  comprehending 
the  income  of  my  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  dividends  of  my  stock  in  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company — 
my  design  and  desire  being,  that  the  benefits  of  said  institution  shall  be 
extended  to  as  great  a  number  of  orphans,  as  the  limits  of  the  said 
square  and  buildings  therein  can  accommodate. 

XXII.  And  as  to  the  further  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars^ 
part  of  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate,  in  trust,  to  invest  the  same 
securely,  and  to  keep  the  same  so  invested,  and  to  apply  the  income 
thereof  exclusively  to  the  following  purposes ;  that  is  to  say : 

1.  To  lay  out,  regulate,  curb,  light,  and  pave  a  passage  or  street  on 
the  east  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  fronting  the  river  Delawarei 
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not  less  than  twenty-one  feet  wide,  nnd  tr>  be  callcl  MairaTf  .^^•^lu^ 

OTtending  from  Vine  lo  Codar  street,  all  along  the  e««t  part  of  Water- 

Etreet  squares,  Bnd  the  west  aide  of  the  logs,  which  form  the  beads  of 

J  Ibe  dwfcj,  or  therenlwDts ;  and  to  this  intent  to  ohiain  suob  Acts  of 

■jAssembly,  and  to  inake  each  purchases  or  agreenieiils,  as  will  enable 

l^Oe  major,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelfihia,  to  remove  or  ptiU. 

f  'down  all  the  baildings,  iences,  and  obstructions  which  may  b«  in  tbe 

I  way,  and  lo  prohibit  all  hnildings,  fences,  or  erections  of  «ny  kind  to 

'  'tt>e  eastward  of  Mid  avenne ;  to  fill  op  the  heads  of  ench  of  the  dodra 

a  maj'  not  afford  sufficient  room  tbr  the  said  street :  and  to  compel  the 

owners  of  wharves  to  keep  iliam  clean,  and  covered  completely  witli 

gravel  or  other  hard  materials,  and  to  be  so  leveled  that  water  will  not 

remun  thereon  after  a  shower  of  rain;  to  completely  clean  and  keep 

clean  all  the  docks  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  fronting  on  tbe  D«Ja- 

ware ;  and,  to  pnll  down  all  platforms  carried  oat,  from  the  east  pari  of 

tbe  city  over  the  river  Delaware,  on  piles  or  pillars, 

S.  To  pnll  down  and  remove  all  wooden  buildingB,  oa  well  those  mad« 
of  wood  and  other  eombtistihle  materials,  as  those  called  brick'-paned, 
or  frame  baildiugs  filled  in  with  bricks,  that  ore  erected  within  ibe 
limits  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  erection  of 
any  enoh  building,  within  the  «ud  oity's  limits  at  any  foture  tima 

8.  To  regulate,  widen,  pave,  and  cnrb  Water-street,  and  lo  distribute 
the  Schoylkill  water  therein,  npon  the  following  plan,  tliat  is  to  say — 
that  Water-street  be  widened  east  and  w^t  from  Vine-street,  all  the 
way  to  SoutU-fltretit,  in  like  manner  as  it  is  from  tlie  front  of  my  dwell- 
ing to  the  front  of  my  stores  on  the  west  side  of  Water-street,  and  tbe 
r^itiatiuD  of  the  curh-stonee  coutinned  at  the  same  distance  from  one 
another  as  they  ore  at  present  opposite  to  the  said  dwelling  and  stores, 
so  that  tlte  regnlation  of  the  said  street  be  not  less  than  iliirty-nine  feet 
wide,  and  iJTord  a  large  and  convenient  footway,  clear  of  obstructions 
and  inonmbranoea  of  every  nature,  and  the  cellar  doors  on  which,  if 
any  shall  1>e  permitted,  not  to  extend  from  tbe  bnildingB  on  to  the  fbot- 
way  more  tlian  fonr  feet;  the  said  width  to  be  increased  gradually,  oa 
the  ^md  shall  permit,  and  as  the  capacity  to  remove  iuipediments  diall 
increase,  nnti]  there  shall  tw  a  correct  and  jierraonerit  regulation  of 
Wawr-street,  on  the  principles  above  stated,  so  that  it  moy  mn  north 
and  south  as  straight  as  possible.  That  the  ten  feet  riiidille  alley,  be> 
longing  to  the  public,  and  running  from  the  center  of  the  east  squares 
to  Front  street,  oil  the  way  down  across  Water-street  to  the  river  Dela- 
ware, be  kept  open  and  cleansed  as  city  pi-operty,  all  the  way  from 
Vine  to  South  street ;  that  such  part  of  each  center  or  middle  alley  as 
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roM  from  Front  to  Water  street,  be  arched  over  with  bricks  or  stone, 
in  so  strong  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  building  of  plain  and  perma- 
nent stone  steps  and  platforms,  so  that  they  may  be  washed  and  kept 
oonstantiy  clean ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  said  alleys,  from  the 
east  side  of  Water-street,  be  curbed  all  the  way  to  the  river  Delaware, 
and  kept  open  forever.  (I  understand  that  those  middle  or  center  alleys 
were  left  open  in  the  first  plan  of  the  lots,  on  the  east  front  of  the  city, 
which  were  granted  from  the  east  side  of  Front-street  to  the  river  Dela- 
ware, and  that  each  lot  on  said  east  front  has  contributed  to  make  those 
alleys,  by  giving  a  part  of  their  ground  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  each 
lot;  those  alleys  were  in  the  first  instance,  and  still  are,  considered 
pnblic  property,  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  residing 
in  Front-street,  to  go  down  to  the  river  for  water  and  other  pikrposes ; 
but,  owing  to  neglect  or  to  some  other  cause,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  the  care  of  the  city  property,  several  encroachments  have 
been  made  on  them  by  individuals,  by  wholly  occupying,  or  building 
over  them,  or  otherwise,  and  in  that  way  the  inhabitants,  more  par- 
ticularly those  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  that  wholesome  air,  which  their  opening  and  cleansing 
throughout  would  afford.)  That  the  iron  pipes,  in  Water-street,  which, 
by  being  of  smaller  size  than  those  in  the  other  streets,  and  too  near  the 
BOrface  of  the  ground,  cause  constant  leaks,  particularly  in  the  winter 
season,  which  in  many  places  render  the  street  impassable,  be  taken  up 
and  replaced  by  pipes  of  the  same  size,  quality,  and  dimensions  in  every 
respect,  and  laid  down  as  deeply  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  the 
iron  pipes  which  are  laid  in  the  main  streets  of  the  city ;  and  as  it  re- 
spects pumps  for  Schuylkill  water  and  fire-plugs  in  Water-street,  that 
one  of  each  be  fixed  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Vine  and  Water  streets, 
and  so  running  southward,  one  of  each  near  the  steps  of  the  center 
alley,  going  up  to  Front-street ;  one  of  each  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Sassafras  and  Water  street ;  one  of  each  near  the  steps  of  the  center 
alley  going  up  to  Front-street ;  and  so  on  at  every  southwest  comer  of 
all  the  main  streets  and  Water-street^  and  of  the  center  alleys  of  every 
square,  as  far  as  South  or  Cedar  street :  and  when  the  same  shall  have 
been  completed,  that  all  Water-street  shall  be  repaved  by  the  best  work- 
men, in  the  most  complete  manner,  with  the  best  paving  water-stonea, 
after  the  height  of  the  curb-stones  shall  have  been  regulated  throughout, 
as  well  as  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  street,  in  such  manner  as  to 
conduct  the  water  through  the  maui  streets  and  the  center  alleys  to  the 
river  Delaware,  as  fer  as  practicable ;  and  whenever  any  part  of  the 
street  shall  want  to  be  raised,  to  use  nothing  but  good  paving  gravel 
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Tor  that  jiariioae,  so  as  to  make  tbe  paviog  as  permanent  as  possible. 
By  aJl  which  improveuenls,  it  ia  my  intention  to  jiloce  and  maintus 
the  aectioD  of  the  cit;  above  reft-rred  to,  in  a  condition  which  wUl  cor^. 
rwpond  better  with  the  general  cleaalineBs  and  appearance  of  Ilie  wbols 
citj,  and  be  more  conaiatont  with  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  th^ 
dljzena.  Ami!  tnj  miud  aikd  will  are,  that  all  the  income,  interest,  aud. 
dividends  of  tbe  said  cnjiilal  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall, 
be  jeariy,  and  every  jear,  expended  upon  the  said  olyeclfi,  ia  the  order,' 
in  which  I  have  stated  them,  as  clo^ly  as  possible,  and  npon  no  other^ 
olyeots  imtil  those  ennmerated  shall  have  been  attained :  and  vrheiL 
those  objects  eball  have  been  accomplished,  I  authorize  and  direct  the 
said,  the  major,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  to  apply  suoh  part  of  the  in- 
oome  of  Che  said  capital  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  th^ , 
may  think  proper,  to  tbe  farther  improvement,  from  time  to  time,  ati 
the  eastern  or  Delaware  front  of  the  city. 

XXIII.  1  give  and  bequeath  to  the  commonwealth  of  PcnnBylrania,? 
the  aara  of  thret  hundrnd  thouiand  dollart,  for  the  purpose  of  internal^ 
improvements  by  canal  navigation,  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treaanrj, 
by  my  eiecatot^  as  soon  as  aa^h  laws  shall  have  been  enacted  by  ttM, 
constituted  authorities  of  the  eaid  commonwealth  as  sliall  be  necessary,, 
and  amply  sofficient  to  carry  into  effect,  or  to  enable  the  oonstitnted 
AQthoritiee  of  the  oity  of  Philadelphia  to  carry  into  eSect,  tbe  several, 
improvements  above  apecifled ;  namely,  1.  Lajpi,  to  caose  Delawara 
Avenue,  as  above  deeoribed,  to  be  made,  paved,  curbed,  and  lighted  ; 
to  cause  the  buildings,  fences,  and  other  obstructions  now  existing,  to 
be  abated  and  removed ;  and  y>  prohibit  the  creation  of  any  sncli  ol>- 
Btmctious  to  tlie  eastward  of  said  Delaware  Avenne;  2.  Latet,  to  oanao 
all  wooden  buildings,  as  above  described,  to  be  removed,  and  to  pro* 
hibit  tbdr  future  erection  within  the  limits  of  tbe  city  of  Philoddphia;  < 
8.  Lavit,  providing  for  tbe  gradual  widening,  regulating,  paving, 
cnrbing  Water-street,  as  hereinbefore  described,  and  also  for  tbe 
ing  tbe  middle  alleys,  and  introdnciug  the  Sebaylkill  water,  aud  putnp^  , 
as  before  specified — all  which  objects  may,  I  persuade  myself  he  accom- 
plished on  principles  at  onue  just  in  rektion  to  individoals,  and  highly, 
beneficial  to  the  public :  the  eaid  sum,  however,  not  to  be  paid,  unleoa 
a^  laws  be  passed  within  one  year  sfter  my  decease. 

XXTV.  And  as  it  regards  the  Temaiwier  of  *aid  remdue  of  my  pei^ 
Bonsl  estate,  in  trust,  to  invest  the  eame  in  good  secnritics,  and  in  Itktt  ; 
manner  to  invest  the  interest  and  income  thereof,  from  time  to  time,  as 
that  the  whole  shall  form  a  permanent  fimd ;  and  to  apply  the  iacoms 
of  the  said  fuud,  . 
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Ist.  To  the  farther  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  aformatil 
college,  as  directed  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  twenty-first  olanse  ot 
this  Will. 

2d.  To  enable  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  provide 
moi^e  effectually  than  they  now  do,  for  the  security  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  city  by  a  competent  police,  in- 
dnding  a  sufficient  number  of  watchmen,  really  suited  to  the  purpose : 
and  to  this  end,  I  recommend  a  division  of  the  city  into  watch  districts, 
or  four  parts,  each  under  a  proper  head,  and  that  at  least  two  watch- 
men shall,  in  each  round  or  station,  patrol  together. 

8d.  To  enable  the  said  corporation  to  improve  the  city  property,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  city  itself,  and,  in  effect,  to  diminish  the 
burden  of  taxation,  now  most  oppressive,  especially  on  those  who  are 
the  least  able  to  bear  it : 

To  all  which  objects,  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  its  inhabitants,  I  devote  the  said  fund  as  aforesaid,  and  direct 
the  income  thereof  to  be  applied  yearly,  and  every  year  forever,  after 
providing  for  the  college  as  hereinbefore  directed,  as  my  primary  object. 
But,  if  the  said  city  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  violate  any  of  the 
conditions  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  mentioned,  then  I  ^ve  and  be- 
queath the  said  remainder,  and  accumulations,  to  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  navigation ;  excepting,  how- 
ever, the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  my  real  estate  in  the  city  and 
oonnty  ci  Philadelphia,  which  shall  forever  be  reserved  and  applied  to 
maintdn  the  aforesaid  college,  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  twenty-first  clause  of  this  Will :  and  if  the  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  shall  fail  to  apply  this  or  the  preceding  bequest  to  the 
purposes  before  mentioned,  or  shall  apply  any  part  thereof  to  any  other 
use,  or  shall,  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  my  decease,  fail 
or  omit  to  pass  the  laws  hereinbefore  specified  for  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  then  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath 
the  said  remainder  and  accumulations  (the  rents  aforesaid  always  ex- 
cepted and  reserved  for  the  college  as  aforesaid)  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  navigation,  and  no  other. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  and  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  all  the  preceding 
bequests  and  devises  of  the  residue  of  my  estate  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  are  made  upon  the  following  express  con- 
ditdona,  that  is  to  say :  First^  That  none  of  the  moneys,  principal,  in- 
terest, dividends,  or  rents  arising  from  the  said  residuary  devise  or  be- 
quest, shall  at  any  time  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  or  purposes 
whatever,  than  those  herein  mentioned  and  appointed ;  Second^  That 
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(eparftte  accounts,  distinct  from  the  other  aoeonnts  of  the  corporBtion, 
■hall  be  kept  b;  tlie  said  corporation,  concembg  the  said  devise,  be- 
quest, collqns  and  taoAs,  SDd  of  the  investmeDt  and  spplicatian  thereof; 
I  and  tbat  a  separate  acconnt  or  accoonta  of  the  same  Bball  be  kept  in  ■ 
}  Uank,  not  blended  with  an;  other  acooant,  eo  that  it  ma;  at  all  Umee 
[  ''l^pear,  on  ezamiiiatiuii  by  a  cummittee  of  the  legislature,  as  hereinafter 
i  mentioned,  that  my  iiitendoai  bad  be*n  fnlly  complied  with :   ITiird, 
,t  tlia  B^d  corporation  render  a  detailed  aocoont  annually,  in  dnpll- 
lt«,  to  the  li^ialatnre  of  the  oomtnon wealth  of  Pennsytvania,  at  the 
)mmencement  of  the  seesioii,  one  copy  for  the  Benat«,  and  the  other 
for  the  House  of  RepreeentatiTes,  ooncemmg  the  said  devised  and  be- 
queathed estate,  and  the  investment  and  apphcation  of  the  same,  and 
also  a  report  in  like  manner  of  ihe  ftat«  of  the  aaid  collide,  and  shall 
y  submit  all  their  books,  papery  aud  accounts  touching  the  same,  to  a 
1  aommittee  or  committees  of  the  legislature  for  eiaminatioD,  when  tbe 
mme  ahall  be  required. 
4th.  The  Bali  corporatjon  shall  abo  cause  to  be  pahliahed  in  tbs 
I  month  of  January,  ananoKy,  in  two  or  more  newspapcw,  printed  in  the 
l^flity   of  Philadelphia,   a  concise  but  plain  account  of  the  state  of  the 
I'lrtists,  devises,  and  bequest^  herein  declared  and  made,  comprehending 
le  oomlitinn  of  the  said  college,  tbe  number  of  scholars,  and  other  par- 
I  Honiara  needftil  to  be  publicly  known,  for  the  year  next  preceding  the 
I  #dd  month  of  Janoary,  annually. 

XXV.  And  whereas,  1  have  ei^ecuted  an  assignment,  in  trtiat,  of  my 

■  Iwnking  establishment,  to  take  effect  the  day  before  my  decease,  to  the 

f  titent  that  all  the  concerns  thereof  may  be  cioaed  by  themselves,  yiith- 

it  being  blended  with  the  concerns  of  my  general  estate,  and  the  bal- 

B  remaining  to  be  paid  over  to  my  executors ;  Now,  I  do  hereby 

t  my  eieoutora,  hereinafter  mentioned,  not  to  interfere  with  the 

d  trust  in  any  way  except  to  see  that  tbe  same  U  faithfully  ezecntad, 

F  And  to  aid  the  execution  thereof  by  all  such  acta  and  deeds  as  may 

I  be  nece^Bsry  aud  expedient  to  eSiwtnate  the  same,  io  that  it  may  be 

Q>eedily  do^,  and  the  balance  paid  over  to  my  executors,  to  go,  as  in 

my  Will,  into  the  I'esidno  of  my  estate:  and  I  do  hereby  anthoriw, 

direct,  and  empower  the  said  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  capital 

of  the  said  bank  shall  be  received,  and  shall  not  be  wanted  for  the  dia- 

oharge  of  the  debts  dne  thereat,  to  invest  the  same  in  good  secarilaeB, 

in  the  names  of  my  executors,  and  to  Land  over  the  same  to  them,  to 

be  disposed  of  according  to  this  my  Will. 

KXVI.  Lailly,  I  do  hereby  nominate  and  flp|>oint  Timothy  Poison, 
Thomas  P.  Cope,  Joeeph  Roberts,  William  J,  Duauo,  and  John  A. 
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Barclay,  ezecntora  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament :  I  recommend 
to  them  to  close  the  concerns  of  my  estate  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
and  to  see  that  my  intentions  in  respect  to  the  residue  of  my  estate  are 
and  shall  be  strictly  complied  with :  and  I  do  hereby  revoke  all  other 
Wills  by  me  hitherto  made. 

In  witness,  I,  the  said  Stephen  Girard,  have  to  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament,  contdned  in  thirty-five  pages,  set  my  hand  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page,  and  my  hand  and  seal  at  the  bottom  of  this  page ;  the 
said  Win  executed,  from  motives  of  prudence,  in  duplicate,  this  sixteenth 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

STEPHEN  GIRARD,  [seal]. 

Signed,  sealed,  pablished,  and  declared  by  the  said  Stephen  Girard,  as  and  fbr 
hia  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who  have  at  his  request 
hereunto  subecribed  our  names  as  witnesses  thereto,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Mid  Testator)  and  of  each  other,  Feb.  16, 1880. 

JOHN  H.  IRWIN, 
SAMUEL  ARTHUR, 
8.  H.  CARPENTER. 

After  the  execution  of  this  will,  Mr.  Girard  purchased 
several  parcels  and  pieces  of  real  estate,  and  built  sundry 
messuages,  all  of  which,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1830, 
he  passed  to  the  last  will  and  testament,  dated  Feb.  16, 
1830.  Subsequently  he  purchased,  from  William  Parker, 
the  Mansion  House  and  forty-five  acres  of  land,  called  Peel 
Hill,  on  the  Ridge  Road  in  Penn  Township,  and  in  another 
codicil  directed  that  the  orphan  establishment  provided  for 
in  his  will,  instead  of  being  built  as  therein  directed,  should 
be  built  upon  the  estate  so  purchased  from  Mr.  Parker,  "in 
tiiie  same  manner  as  he  had  the  square  of  ground  between 
High  and  Chestnut  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia."  Tliis  last  addenda  was  made  on 
the  20th  day  of  June,  1831.  The  square  at  first  allotted 
for  the  purpose  has  been  built  up  with  fine  dwellings  and 
stores,  the  rental  of  which  forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fund  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Girard  College. 

Hie  site  upon  which  the  Girard  College  is  erected  cor- 
responds well  with  its  splendor  and  importance.     It  is 
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elevated  considerably  above  the  general  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildingB,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  not 
only  from  the  higher  windows  and  roofe  in  every  part  of 
Philadelphia,  but  fi'om  the  Delaware  river  many  miles  be- 
low the  city,  and  from  eminences  far  out  in  the  country. 

From  the  lofty  marble  roof  of  the  main  edifice  iteelf  (to 
which  access  is  so  easy  that  almost  every  visitor  ascends), 
the  view  is  also  exceedingly  beautiful,  embracing  the  city 
and  its  environs  for  many  iiules  around,  and  the  cottrse,  to 
their  confluence  eight  miles  below,  of  both  those  noble 
rivers  which  inclose  the  city. 

The  question  might  naturally  have  been  asked,  while  this 
extraordinary  individual  was  living,  what  could  be  hia  ob- 
ject in  accumulating  sncb  large  masses  of  wealth  t  It  could 
not  have  been  the  epint  of  the  miser,  wlio  would  grasp  his 
bars  of  gold,  and,  if  it  were  practicable,  carry  them  with 
him  into  his  grave,  for  he  dispensed  bis  bounties  largely  to 
fevorite  benevolent  purposes  while  living.  That  testamen- 
tory  instrument,  however,  disclosed  all ;  for  the  bulk  of  bis 
fortune  of  many  millions  was  devised  precisely  for  thoae 
ends  and  in  that  mode  which  would  seem  calculated  to 
confer  upon  the  testator  the  most  extensive  and  lasting 
fame.  This  solitary,  and  to  the  world,  cold-hearted  man, 
had  an  end  in  view  which  was  not  perceived  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  savings  of  years  of  toil  were  to  be  dia- 
poscd  in  bulk  upon  that  commimity  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  had  gathered  them,  and  in  gaining  for  himself  a  name. 
In  oi-der  to  undefstand  directly  tlie  principles  on  which  he 
acted,  we  need  only  to  examine  the  provisions  of  hia  will. 
Besides  several  individual  annuities,  this  "  mariner  and 
merchant,"  as  be  styles  himself  in  that  instrament,  gives 
and  bequeaths  to  the  "contributors  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital"  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  and  to  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  die  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  twenty 
thousand.    To  "  the  ComptroUera  of  the  Public  Schools  foi 
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the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,"  ten  thousand ;  to  the 
"Orphans'  Asylum,"  of  that  city,  ten  thousand;  to  the 
"  Society  for  the  Eelief  of  Distressed  Masters  of  Ships,"  ten 
thousand;  to  the  "Masonic  Loan,"  twenty  thousand;  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  school,  six  thousand ;  to  all  the  cap- 
tains of  the  ships  in  his  employ,  having  performed  a  given 
service,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each ;  to  his  apprentices, 
each  five  hundi'ed  dollars ;  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
French  arpents,  or  acres  of  land,  with  thirty  slaves,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  lands  in  Louisiana  to  the  corporation  of  Philadelphia. 
To  the  "  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania"  he  gives  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  im- 
provements ;  and  as  much  as  is  deemed  necessary  of  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  is  also  devised  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  orphan  college,  a  foundation  of  a  peculiar  and 
original  structure,  besides  other  bounties  of  like  character. 
In  this  will  he  clearly  showed  what  had  been  the  object  of 
his  long  and  fixed  labor  in  acquisition.  While  he  was  for- 
ward, with  an  apparent  disregard  of  self,  to  expose  his  life 
in  behalf  of  others  in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  to  aid  the  in- 
ternal improvements  of  the  country,  and  to  promote  its 
conmiercial  prosperity  by  all  the  means  within  his  power, 
he  yet  had  more  ambitious  designs.  He  wished  to  hand 
himself  down  to  immortality  by  the  only  mode  that  was 
practicable  for  a  man  in  his  position,  and  he  accomplished 
precisely  that  which  was  the  grand  aim  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  his  epitaph  in  those  extensive  and  magnificent  blocks 
and  squares  which  adorn  the  streets  of  his  adopted  city,  in 
the  public  works  and  eleemosynary  establishments  of  his 
adopted  State,  and  erected  his  own  monument  and  em- 
bodied his  own  principles  in  a  marhlerroofed  palace  for  the 
education  of  the  orphan  poor.  We  who  shall  hereafter 
gaze  upon  that  splendid  edifice,  the  most  perfect  model  of 
architecture  in  the  Xew  World,  will  ])erceive  tlie  result  of 
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the  Bingulftr  character  of  its  fonnder,  and  ebnll  be  left  in 
donbt  whetber,  after  all,  his  faults  wexe  not  overbalanced 
hj  biB  ultimate  munificence. 

In  connection  with  ttia  sketch  of  Mr.  Girard,  it  will  not, 
we  preaume,  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  description  of  the 
buildings  of  the  college,  chiefly  condensed  from  tlie  report 
of  the  architect,  and  originallj  published  in  a  little  volume 
prepared  by  Hknkt  W.  Aket,  the  intelligent  secretary  of 
the  Girard  College.* 

Tlie  general  design  of  this  building  is  that  of  a  Greek 
temple,  having  eight  columns  on  each  end,  and  eleven  on 
each  aide,  counting  the  comer  columns  both  waye,  making 
in  all  thirty-fonr  columns.  The  order  of  architecture  in 
which  the  exterior  is  composed,  is  the  Grecian  Corinthian. 
The  columns  are  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty-five  in 
lieight ;  the  bases  are  nine  feet  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  feet  two  inches  high,  and  the  capitals  are  eight 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  four  inches  wide  on  the 
fiice  of  the  abacus.  The  comer  columns  have  one  and  one- 
half  inch  more  diameter  than  the  intermediate  ones,  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  a])parent  reduction  in  their 
size  arising  from  their  insulated  position.  Each  frustum 
composing  the  shat^,  as  well  aa  Ihe  bases,  coosists  of  a 
single  piece  without  vertical  joints. 

Tlie  shafts  are  composed  of  frustra,  measuring  from  two 
feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  accurately 
jointed  and  set  on  milled  lead  ;  each  shaft  is  channeled  in 
twenty-four  eemioircular  Antes,  with  fillets  tenninatiDg 
under  the  capital,  in  water-leaves. 

Tlie  capitals  are  each  constructed  in  four  courses.  The 
first  course  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  one  foot  eeven 

*  It  is  bat  justl»  iu  thin  pluoe  to  add,  tlint,  we  uti  iDdebted  Co  Mr.  Are;  fbr 
■  tfs  puengcHof  tliin  oioinuir,  which  no  hiid  not  seen  when  the  prcaGot  akcloh 
TUB  prupBtwi  for  publication. — Si,  Anur,  iter. 
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incheB  in  height,  embracing  an  annular  row  of  sixteen 
water-leaves ;  the  second  is  likewise  composed  of  one  piece, 
which  measures  two  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  and  con- 
tains an  annular  row  of  eight  acanthus  leaves ;  the  third 
ooTirse  is  comprised  of  two  pieces  with  a  vertical  joint 
running  through  the  middle  (this  course  measures  two  feet 
eleven  inches  in  height  and  embraces  the  volutes  and  the 
canliculi);  and  the  fourth  course,  composed  of  four  pieces, 
the  vertical  joints  of  which  are  obscured  by  honeysuckles, 
constitutes  the  abacus,  the  height  of  which  is  one  foot  three 
inches. 

Thus  each  capital  consists  of  twelve  separate  pieces,  all 
of  which  are  securely  doweled  and  cramped  together,  and 
the  joints  so  disposed  between  the  cauliculi  as  not  to  be 
observed. 

The  capitals  were  all  carved  on  the  grounds  of  the  col- 
lege, of  marble  from  Chester  County  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  most  of  the  work  was  executed  by  American 
artists.  As  a  specimen  of  architectural  sculpture,  they  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  most  admired  structures 
of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

The  net  amount  of  marble  in  each  column,  including  the 
base  and  capital,  is  1346  cubic  feet ;  the  weight  103  tuns, 
and  the  cost  12,994  dollars,  as  follows : 

Marble  for  the  base $1,804 

Workmanship  of  do ISO 

Hoisting  and  setting  of  do 20 

$1,464 

Marble  for  the  shaft 6,044 

Workmanship  of  do 572 

Hobting  and  setting  do 104 

Flutingdo 480 

7,200 

Marble  for  the  capital 2,680 

Workmanship  of  do 1,580 

Hoisting  and  setting  do 45 

4,805 

Bigging,  scaffolding,  cramping,  and  lead 85 

$12,994 
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The  architrave  over  each  intercohiraniation  coosiata  of 
four  blocks  of  marhle  twenty-one  feet  five  inches  in  length, 
four  feet  two  inches  in  height,  and  one  foot  four  and  ono- 
lialf  Inches  in  thickness,  extending  from  colnmn  to  column, 
These  architravea  are  relieved  of  all  sujierincunihent  weight, 
by  resolving  it  directly  on  the  columns.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  placing  a  block  of  granite  of  two  feet  by  two  , 
feet  ten  inches,  and  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  on  the  top 
of  each  column,  extending  through  the  architraves.  From 
the  fop  of  these  blocks  a  brick  arch  is  tamed  over  each 
intercolumniation  behind  the  frieze,  to  receive  the  weight 
of  the  cornice,  and  the  frieze  is  likettise  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  an  arch,  and  is  kept  entirely  clear  of  the 
architrave,  the  springers  being  supported  by  the  granite 
blocks  on  the  head  of  the  colnnms,  so  that  every  architrave 
in  the  peristyle  might  be  taken  out  without  interfering  with 
the  stability  of  the  structure. 

The  cornice  consists  of  a  congeries  of  mouldings,  ennched 
with  a  dentil  band,  and  crowned  with  a  sculptured  cyma- 
tium  of  two  feet  four  inches  in  height.  The  extreme  pro- 
jection of  the  cornice  from  the  face  of  the  architrave  ia 
four  feet,  and  its  height  seven  feet  sis  inches.  The  whole 
height  of  Ihe  entablature  is  sixteen  feet  four  inches,  and  of 
the  pediment  from  the  top  of  the  cymatium  seventeen  feet 
eight  inches ;  making  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  col- 
umns to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  thirty-fom-  feet,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  pediment  one-ninth  of  the  span. 

The  exterior  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the  building  mese- 
ures  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and 
sisty-nine  feet  long,  and  fifty-nine  feet  eight  inches  high, 
including  the  architrave,  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  peristyle.  The  comers  of  the  cella  are  finished  with 
projecting  antie  of  five  feet  six  inches  in  width,  having 
liases  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  columns.  The  doors 
of  entrance  are  in  the  north  and  south  fronts.     Each  door 
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meaeures  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-two  feet  in  height, 
in  the  clear,  and  is  trimmed  on  the  outside  with  moulded 
antepagmenta  of  two  feet  seven  inches  in  width,  and 
crowned  with  a  projecting  cornice  supported  by  richly 
carved  consoles,  of  one  foot  four  inches  in  width  hy  six 
feet  six  inches  in  height 

Each  flank  is  pierced  with  twenty  windows,  four  of  which 
open  into  each  room,  and  one  on  each  flight  of  stairs. 
Thoee  which  open  into  the  rooms  are  grouped  and  di- 
vided by  Greek  antse,  surmounted  by  architraves  and 
cornices. 

The  superstructure  rests  on  a  stylobate  or  basement,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  steps,  which  extend  around  the  entire 
edifice,  thus  imparting  a  pyramidal  appearance  to  the  sub- 
strocture,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  great  solidity,  and  at 
the  same  time  affords  an  approach  to  the  peristyle  from  all 
sides.  The  steps  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  marble  ten 
feet  in  length,  rebated  each  into  the  other,  and  secured  to 
the  foundations  by  means  of  heavy  cramp-irons.  They  are 
also  supported  by  cross  walls  built  five  feet  from  center  to 
center,  in  which  openings  are  left,  so  as  to  allow  a  fi^e 
passage  around  the  whole  building. 

The  fioor  of  the  peristyle  is  composed  of  slabs  of  marble, 
four  inches  in  thickness,  accurately  jointed,  and  laid  with 
hollow  spaces  under  them,  which  communicate  with  the 
area  under  the  steps,  and  with  the  cellars,  in  which  are  the 
furnaces.  Thus  a  continual  circulation  of  air,  at  a  tem- 
perature much  above  the  freezing  point,  is  kept  up  under 
all  the  steps,  as  well  as  under  the  fioor  of  the  peristyle. 

The  marble  used  in  the  east  and  west  fianks,  and  the 
north  front  of  the  cella,  as  also  the  steps,  the  fioor  of  the 
peristyle,  the  roof,  the  interior  fioors,  and  the  inside  stair- 
ways, was  obtained  from  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  material  for  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  bases  and  shafts,  the  south 
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froEt  of  the  cella,  and  part  of  tbe  interior  colamus,  came 
from  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  And  the  remainder, 
consiBdng  of  portions  of  the  shafts  and  bases  of  the  coltinuia, 
and  the  entablature  of  the  peristyle,  vitb  the  rest  of  the 
interior  columns,  was  procured  fi-om  Egremont,  Massa- 
chueetts. 

Every  block  of  marble  in  the  building  is  Bet  on  pieces  of 
milled  lead,  in  order  to  prevent  fracture  at  tlie  joints ;  and 
every  stone  is  doweled  into  the  stones  above  and  below, 
and  at  each  end,  and  alao  secnrely  cramped  to  the  brick- 
work, and  to  the  adjacent  stones  by  iiieaiis  of  heavy  cramp* 
irons. 

The  ceiling  of  the  peristyle  la  composed  entirely  of  cast- 
iron,  enriched  with  deep  sunken  panels,  and  painted  and 
Banded  in  imitation  of  marble.  Tlie  weiglit  of  this  cast^ 
iron  is  142}  tuns,  or  4}  tuns  for  each  intercolumniation,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  the  ceiling  was  14,162  dollars. 

The  roof  ie  composed  of  marble  tiles,  fom-  and  a  half 
^t  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two  and  three-fourth  inches 
thick  in  the  middle ;  the  sides  being  elevated  an  inch  and 
a  half  above  the  general  surface,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  into  tlie  joinia  at  their  jtmction.  Each  of  these 
joints  is  covered  with  a  marble  saddle,  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  ten  inches  in  width,  and  six  and  a  half  inches  in 
thickness,  and  hollowed  out  on  the  under  side  so  aa  to 
embrace  the  ridges  on  two  adjacent  tiles.  Every  npper 
tile  overlagis  the  one  below  six  inches ;  and  the  under  side 
is  grooved  and  fitted  to  corresjjonding  ridges  and  projec- 
tions on  the  surface,  thus  preventing  admission  of  water 
from  heating  rains  or  capillaiy  attraction.  At  the  same 
time  their  construction  is  such  as  to  admit  of  being  laid 
without  coming  actually  in  contact  with  each  other,  thus 
rendering  tliein  free  to  expand  and  contract  with  the  va- 
rious changes  of  temperature  without  jiroducing  leaks. 

These  tiles  re^t  on  nine-inch  brick  walls,  Imilt  four  feet 
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apart  from  center  to  center,  across  the  whole  building,  on 
^e  upper  surface  of  the  third  story  arches.  This  plan  of 
support  affords  access  at  all  times  to  the  under  side  of 
every  tile,  and  facilitates  examination  in  case  of  leakage. 

The  weight  of  each  roofing  tile  is  776  lbs.,  and  of  each 
saddle  214  lbs.  The  whole  number  of  tiles  in  the  roof 
being  2046,  and  of  saddles  2061,  the  aggregate  weight  of 
the  tiles  and  saddles  is  906  tuns ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
marble  chimney-tops  and  the  cast-iron  skylights  weigh 
20  tuns,  and  the  lead  and  masonry  of  the  gutters  43J  tuns, 
making  the  entire  weight  of  the  roof  969  J  tuns,  exclusive 
of  the  brick-work  which  supports  it. 

The  gutters  are  composed  of  bricks  and  flag-stones  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  and  covered  with  heavy  milled  lead, 
painted  and  sanded.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  roof 
by  means  of  four  conductors,  composed  of  heavy  cast-iron 
pipes  of  ten  inches  caliber,  securely  put  together  and  im- 
bedded in  the  walls. 

The  skylights  are  composed  of  cast-iron  tiles  and  saddles, 
80  formed  as  to  present  an  exterior  appearance  correspond- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  roof.  In  the  center  of  each  tile 
two  lights  of  glass  are  inserted,  measuring  nineteen  inches 
in  width,  forty-two  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
thickness;  and  nine  of  these  tiles,  containing  eighteen 
lights  of  the  above  dimensions,  are  placed  over  each  of  the 
rooms  in  the  upper  story,  and  six  tiles,  having  twelve 
lights,  over  each  stairway.  The  weight  of  the  cast-iron 
composing  these  skylights  is  fifteen  and  a  half  tuns ;  and 
the  cost,  including  glass  and  workmanship,  was  2800 
dollars. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height;  the  first  and 
second  stories  being  twenty-five  feet  from  floor  to  floor,  and 
the  third  story  being  thirty  feet  in  the  clear  to  the  eye 
of  the  dome.  Each  story  is  divided,  as  directed  by  the 
will,  into  four  rooms,  each  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear. 
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All  the  ontside  foundation  walls  of  the  ceDa,  and  the  watla 
aeparating  the  cellars  under  the  rooms,  from  those  under 
the  vestibnles,  are  six  feet  four  inches  thick.;  and  the  rest 
of  the  interior  foundation  walls  are  three  feet  fonr  inches 
thick.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  for  supporting  the  col- 
nmns  is  nine  feet  nine  inches  ;  and  the  intercolumniations, 
as  wall  as  all  other  openings,  are  counter-arched  with  bricks. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  snpersti-ucture,  and  the  interior 
Testibule  walls,  are  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  rest  of 
the  interior  walls  three  feet. 

All  the  rooms  and  vestibules  in  the  building  are  vaulted 
with  bricks ;  those  of  the  basement,  first  and  second  stories, 
with  groin  arches,  and  those  of  the  third  story  with  pen- 
dentive  domes  springing  from  the  floors.  The  reverbera- 
tion of  sound  in  these  rooms,  caused  by  their  arch-formed 
ceilings,  although  anticipated  by  the  architect,  is  the  result 
of  the  express  directions  of  the  will  in  their  formatioa. 
This  reverberation  is  now  entb^ly  obviated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  false  ceilings  made  of  canvas  stretched  over  a 
light  wooden  frame. 

The  piers  from  which  the  groin  arches  spring  are  four 
feet  square,  with  projections  of  one  foot  by  two  feet  in  tha 
angles,  to  support  the  bands.  These  piers  are  composed  of 
bricks  and  dressed  granite,  laid  in  alternate  sections. 

The  arches  are  composed  of  hard-burnt  paving  bricka, 
and  mortar  made  of  lime,  hydraulic  cement,  and  sharp 
Band. 

The  chord  of  these  arches  on  the  diagonal  is  sixty  feet, 
and  their  versed  sine,  or  rise,  but  eight  feet.  Each  arch, 
including  its  abutments,  contains  117,000  bricks,  which, 
together  with  the  marble  floor  on  top,  makes  the  weight 
suspended  over  each  room  about  350  tuns. 

The  third  story  arches  spring  out  of  the  coniere  of  the 
rooms ;  the  horizontal  section  at  the  floor,  or  springing  line, 
being  four  fee't  square,  with  hands  of  one  foot  six  inches. 
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by  four  feet.  These  bands  form  semicircular  arches  on  the 
four  walls  of  each  room,  of  thirty-two  feet  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  their  angles  at  the  floor  spring  the 
pendent]  ves.  The  horizontal  section  of  each  room  is  thus 
resolved  into  a  circle  at  the  top  of  the  bands,  and  crowned 
with  a  dome.  The  dome,  as  well  as  the  bands  and  pen- 
dentives,  are  enriched  with  deep  coSerings,  and  the  eye  of 
the  dome  is  finished  with  an  ornamental  fret,  and  covered 
with  an  inner  skylight  of  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  The 
domes  over  the  four  stairways  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
rooms,  and  have  inner  skylights  of  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
The  lateral  thrust  of  the  arches  is  resisted  by  iron  bands  of 
one  inch  by  five  inches,  extending  around  all  the  rooms 
and  vestibules.  One  of  these  bands  is  placed  one  foot 
below  and  another  one  foot  above  the  spring  of  the  first 
and  second  story  arches,  and  one  immediately  at  the  spring 
of  those  of  the  third  story,  making  five  complete  bands 
around  the  building,  and  through  all  the  interior  walls. 
Three  bands  of  similar  dimensions,  one  being  imbedded  in 
each  regula  or  architrave  moulding,  and  one  through  the 
frieze,  extend  around  the  portico.  Cross  bars  are  also  intro- 
duced between  the  building  and  the  entablature,  extending 
from  the  upper  bar  which  belts  the  building,  to  the  frieze 
over  each  column,  where  they  are  secured  to  the  top  of  the 
granite  posts  before  described. 

All  the  bars  are  put  together  with  rivets,  and  tightened 
by  means  of  draw-wedges,  and  all  the  comers  are  turned 
around  granite  posts  of  six  feet  in  height,  built  in  the  center 
of  the  groin  piers.  In  order  to  give  additional  strength  to 
the  banding,  diagonal  bars  are  introduced  across  each  groin 
pier,  and  securely  riveted  to  the  principal  bands. 

The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  bars  of  this  description 
used  throughout  the  building  is  12,744  feet,  and  their 
weight  one  hundred  and  fourteen  tuns.  The  whole  cost  of 
this  iron  banding  was  14,000  dollars. 
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The  vestibTiles  in  tlie  first  story,  and  the  lobbies  over 
them  in  the  second  and  third  Btories,  occupy  the  northern 
and  eonthem  ends  of  the  building,  as  directed  by  the  will ; 
they  are  each  twenty-five  by  fifty  f«et,  esclnaive  of  the  spaca 
occupied  by  the  Btairways.  The  vaulting  of  each  restibule 
and  of  each  lobby  springa  from  marble  entablatures  snp- 
ported  by  eight  columns  and  as  many  antie,  making  in  all 
forty-eight  columns  and  forty-eight  ant^.  The  shafts  of 
tlieee  columns  are  each  composed  of  a  single  stone,  Th« 
order  of  those  in  the  first  story  is  Ionic,  in  the  second  story 
a  modified  Corinthian,  from  the  tower  of  the  wind 
Athens,  and  the  third,  a  similar  modification  of  the  C* 
rinthian,  somewhat  lighter  and  more  ornate. 

The  stairways  are  situated  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
building,  the  spaces  allotted  to  them  being  each  twen^ 
two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  twenty-sis  feet  six  inches 
long.  They  are  all  composed  of  white  marble,  and  are 
five  feet  three  inches  in  width,  with  two  landings  on 
"  quarter  paces"  in  each  story.  The  plan  on  wliich  they 
are  constructed  is  that  of  "  geometi-ical  stairs,"  having 
one  end  of  each  secured  in  the  wall,  and  one  edge  resting 
on  the  step  below. 

All  the  stairways,  as  well  as  the  landings,  in  the  upper 
stories,  are  finished  with  ricli  balustrades  of  cast-iron,  and 
mahogany  rails,  springing  from  massive  marble  newels. 
The  cost  of  these  stairways,  including  the  balustrade,  wna 
18,500  dollars. 

The  flooring  of  the  interior  of  the  building  amonnte  ia 
the  aggregate  to  38,130  superficial  feet;  all  of  which  u 
done  with  marble  tiles  prepared  expressly,  of  unifono 
thickness,  and  having  their  edges  worked  square  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  loose. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  means  of  fiimacee  placed 
onder  the  vestibules,  with  fines  to  convey  the  warm  air  to 
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the  several  rooms,  and  ventilated  by  registers  opening  from 
each  room  into  the  main  flues. 

The  following  materials  were  nsed  in  the  construction  of 
the  main  building. 

Tnna. 

177,168  cubic  feet  of  marble,  weighing 18,587 

21,866  cubic  feet  of  granite,  weighing 1,717 

25,ldd  flooring  tiles,  weighing 409 

12,184,080  bricks,  weighing 27,087 

12,495  perches  of  building  stone,  weighing 19,685 

Wrought-iron  for  bands,  cramps,  &c.,  weighing 184 

Oast-iron  in  ceiling  of  portico,  weighing 142j 

Oast-iron  in  water-pipes,  weighing •....•. 18 

Oast-iron  in  skylights  and  inner  rims,  weighing 18^ 

HlUed  lead  for  gutters  and  setting  marble,  and  lead  for  cramp- 
ing, weighing 48| 

58,720  bushels  of  lime,  weighing 1,481 

50,224  bushels  of  river  sand,  weighing 8,292 

188,646  bushels  of  pit  sand,  weighing 6,759 

4,200  bushels  of  hydraulic  cement,  weighing 250 

Looks,  fastenings,  glass,  lumber  in  doors  and  windows,  &c., 

weighing  about ~    116 

ICaldng  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  building *76,694| 


The  area  on  which  the  building  stands,  exclusive  of  the 
steps,  measures  34,344  superficial  feet,  of  which  12,862  feet 
are  occupied  by  the  walls,  making  the  proportion  of  the 
points  of  support  to  the  voids,  more  than  as  one  to  two. 
The  average  weight  resolved  on  each  superficial  foot  of 
foundation,  is  about  six  tuns. 


Since  the  preceding  memoir  was  prepared,  a  copy  of  a 
letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Girard  to  one  of  his  ship- 
masters has  come  into  our  possession.  It  is  so  character- 
istic of  his  accurate  business  habits,  his  careful  attention  to 
minute  details,  his  far-reaching  foresight  and  sagacity,  that 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  it  at  length. 
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dopy  of  St»phM  Girard't  Letter  to  Mr. ,  OommamUr  and  Saper- 

cargo  ^  CA«  »h\p ,  iouiui  to  Batatia. 


Sia — I  confirm  my  letters  to  you  of  the iilt.,  aud 

the inst.     Having  recently  heard  of  the  decease  of 

Mr. ,  merclmiit  at  Eatavia,  also  of  the  probable  diaso- 

lutioQ  of  hig  Louse,  under  the  finn  of  Meesra. ,  I  have 

judged  it  prudent  to  request  luj  Liverijool  correeputideiits 

to  consign  the  ship  ,  cargo  and  specie  ou  board,  to 

Mr. ,  merchant  at  Eatavia,  subject  to  your  coutrol, 

and  have  requested  said  Liverpool  friends  to  make  a  eep- 
arate  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  for  the  epecie,  which  they 

will  ship  on  my  account,  on  board  of  the  ship ,  and 

dmilar  docmnents  for  the  merchandise  which  they  will  ehip 
in  the  same  mauner  ;  therefore  I  request  that  you  will  sign 
in  conformity. 

I  am  personally  acqnamted  with  Mr, ,  but  not  with 

Mr. ,  but  I  am  on  very  friendly  terms  with  some  par- 
ticular friends  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  conseqnently  I 
give  him  the  preference.  I  am  soiTy  to  observe,  however, 
that  he  is  alone  in  a  country  where  a  partner  appears  to 
me  indispensable  to  a  commercial  house,  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  capital,  as  for  the  security  of  the  interests 
of  those  who  may  confide  to  them  property,  and  reside  in 
distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  foregoing  reflections,  together  with  the  detention  of 

my  ship  V ,  at  Eatavia,  from  June  last,  epoch  of  her 

arrival  at  that  port,  until  the  15th  September, ^  when 

she  had  on  board  only  nineteen  hundred  peculs  of  coffee, 
are  the  motives  which  liave  compelled  me  to  request  of 
my  Liverpool  friends,  to  consign  the  specie  and  goods, 
which  thoy  will  ship  on  my  accoimt,  on  board  of  the  ship 

,  undei'  your  command,  to  said  Mr.  ,  sahject  to 

your  controL  , 
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Therefore,  relying  upon  your  activity,  perseverance,  cor- 
rectness, zeal,  and  attention  for  my  interest,  I  proceed  in 
pointing  out  to  you,  the  plan  of  conduct  which  I  wish  you 
to  pursue,  on  your  arrival  at  Batavia,  and  during  your 
stay  at  that  or  any  port  of  that  island,  until  your  departure 
for  Cowes,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  await  my  subsequent 
orders. 

First.  On  your  arrival  at  Batavia,  you  are  to  go  on 

shore  and  ascertain  Mr. 's  residence,  and  if  you  have 

reason  to  believe  that  he  is  stiU  considered  at  that  place  as 
a  man  of  good  credit,  and  merits  full  confidence,  you  are 
to  deliver  to  him  my  Liverpool  consignees'  letters  to  his 
address,  and  also  the  goods  which  you  have  on  board,  in 
such  proportion  as  he  may  request,  except  the  -specie, 
which  is  to  continue  on  board,  as  mentioned  in  the  next 
article. 

Second.  The  specie  funds  of  the  ship ,  wliich  will 

consist  of  old  Carolus  dollars,  you  are  to  retain  on  board 
untouched,  and  in  the  said  boxes  or  packages  as  they  were 
in  when  shipped  from  Liverpool,  well  secured  and  locked 
up  in  your  powder  magazine,  in  the  after  run  of  the  said 
ship,  under  the  cabin  floor. 

The  bulkhead  and  floor  of  said  magazine,  scuttle,  iron 
bar,  staples,  &c.,  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong,  if  not 
already  so,  while  you  are  at  Liverpool,  where  you  are  to 
procure  a  strong  padlock  and  key,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing said  specie  in  the  most  complete  and  safest  manner ; 
and  when  you  have  the  certainty  that  it  is  wanted  to  pay 

for  the  cofiee  purchased  on  account  of  the  ship ,  then 

you  are  to  receive  the  said  coSee,  and  pay  or  deliver  to 
your  consignee,  Spanish  dollars  to  the  amount  of  said  pur- 
chase, and  no  more,  having  due  regard  to  the  premium  or 
advance  allowed  at  Batavia  on  old  Spanish  dollars ;  and 
in  that  way  you  are  to  continue  paying  or  delivering  dol- 
lars, as  fast  as  you  receive  coffee,  which  is  not  to  exceed 

19 
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the  quantity  which  can  be  convenientlj  stowed  on  board 
said  ship ,  observing  to  take  a  receipt  for  each  pay- 
ment, and  to  see  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  good^  which 
will  have  been  eliipped  at  Liverpool,  must  be  Invested  in 
coffee,  as  far  as  the  sales  will  permit,  and  shipped  on  board 
of  eaid  ship. 

Should  it  happen  that  on  yonr  arrival  at  Batavia,  you 
ehould  find  that  death,  absence,  &c.,  should  deprive  you  of 

the  services  of  Mr. ,  op  that  owing  to  some  causes 

before  mentioned,  it  would  be  pmdent  to  confide  my  in- 
terests olsowliere,  in  either  case,  you  are  to  apply  to  Messrs. 
,  merchants  of  that  place,  to  communicate  your  in- 
structions relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  Liverpool  cargo, 

on  board  of  the  ship  ,  the  loading  of  that  ship  witii 

good  merchantable  coffee,  giving  the  preference  to  the  first 
quality  whenever  it  can  be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms 
for  cash,  or  received  in  paymcTit  for  the  sales  of  the  said 
Liverpool  cargo,  or  for  a  part  thereof,  observing  that  I 
wished  said  coffee  to  be  purchased  at  Samarang,  or  any 
other  out  port,  if  practicable, — and  in  all  cases,  it  muat  be 
attentively  examined  when  delivered,  and  put  up  in  double 
gunny  bags. 

If  the  purchase  of  said  cargo  is  made  at  an  ont  port,  the 
ship muat  proceed  there  to  take  it  in. 

On  the  subject  of  purchasing  coffee  at  governnient  ealea, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  easy  way  to  obtain  a  cargo, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  dear  one,  particnlarly 
as  the  fair  purehaser  who  has  no  other  object  in  view  but 
to  invest  his  money,  does  not  stay  on  the  footing  of  com- 
petitors, who  make  their  payments  with  Nctberland  bills  of 
exchange,  or  wish  to  raise  the  prices  of  tUeir  cufi'ee  which 
they  may  have  on  hand  for  sale. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  desire  that  all  the  purchases 
of  coffee  on  my  account,  he  made  trom  individuals  as  far 
as  practicable — and  if  the  whole  qiiantitj'  necessary  to  load 
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the  ehip  cannot  be  obtained  at  private  sale,  recourse  must 
then  be  had  to  government  sales. 

In  many  instances  I  have  experienced  that  whenever  I 
had  a  vessel  at  Batavia,  the  prices  of  coffee  at  the  govern- 
ment sales  have  risen  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.,  and  some- 
times higher. 

On  the  subject  of  coffee,  I  woxdd  remark,  that  owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  culture  of  that  bean,  together  with  the 
immense  imports  of  tea  into  the  several  ports  of  Europe, 
the  price  of  that  leaf  has  been  lowered  to  such  a  degree, 
ji8  to  induce  the  people  of  those  countries,  principally  of 
the  north,  to  use  the  latter  article  in  preference  to  the  first. 

That  circumstance  has,  for  these  past  three  years,  created 
a  gradual  deduction  from  the  consumption  of  coffee,  which 
has  augmented  the  stock  on  hand  throughout  every  com- 
mercial city  of  the  northern  part  of  the  globe,  so  as  to 
present  a  future  unfavorable  prospect  to  the  importers  of 
that  article.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  within  a  few 
months  from  this  date,  coffee  will  be  ten  per  cent,  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  what  it  has  been  at  Batavia  for 
these  two  years  past ;  nevertheless,  being  desirous  to  em- 
ploy my  ships  as  advantagefously  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  calculating  also  that  the  price  at  Java  and 
otfier  places  of  its  growth  will  fall  considerably,  I  have  no 
objection  to  adventure. 

Therefore  you  must  use  every  means  in  your  power  to 
facilitate  the  success  of  the  voyage. 

Should  the  invoice-cost  of  the  entire  cargo  of  coffee 

shipped  at  Java,  on  board  of  the  ship ,  together  with 

the  disbursements  of  that  ship  (which  must  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  economy),  not  amount  to  the  specie  funds 
and  net  proceeds  of  her  Liverpool  cargo — in  that  event  you 
are  to  deliver  the  surplus  to  your  consignee,  who  will  give 
you  a  receipt  for  the  same,  with  a  duplicate,  expressing 
that  it  is  on  my  accomit,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested 
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on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  in  good  drj  coffee,  to  be 
kept  at  my  order  and  dittposal. 

Tbeu  you  will  retain  the  original  in  your  possession, 
and  foi-ward  to  me  the  duplicate  by  first  good  vessel  to  the 
United  States,  or  via  Europe,  to  care  of  my  correspondents 
at  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp,  or  Amsterdam,  the  namee 
of  whom  you  are  familiar  with. 

If  you  should  judge  it  imprudent,  however,  to  leave  that 
money  at  Eatavia,  you  are  to  bring  it  back  in  Spanish  dol- 
lara,  which  you  will  retain  on  board  for  that  purpose. 

Altbtiugh  I  wish  you  to  make  a  short  voyage,  and  with 
as  quick  dispatch  at  Java  as  practicable,  yet  I  desire  you 
not  to  leave  that  island  unless  your  consignee  has  finally 
closed  the  sales  of  the  Liverpool  cargo,  bo  that  yon  may  be 
the  bearer  of  all  the  documents  and  account-current,  rela- 
tive to  the  final  ti-auaaetions  of  the  consignment  of  thaehip 
and  cargo.  Duplicate  and  triplicate  of  said  docu- 
ments to  be  forwarded  to  me  by  your  consignees,  by  the 
two  first  safe  conveyances  for  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  dispatching  my  ships  for  Batavia 
from  this  port,  Liverpool,  or  Amsterdam,  as  circumfitancea 
render  it  convenient,  it  is  intei-esting  to  me  to  be  from  time 
to  time  informed  of  the  several  articles  of  produce  and  man- 
ufactm-es  from  each  of  those  places,  which  ai'e  the  most  in 
demand  and  quickest  sale  at  Java.  Also  of  the  quautity  of 
each,  size  of  package,  and  the  probable  price  which  tbey 
may  sell  fui',  cash,  adding  the  Batavia  duty,  and  charges 
for  selling,  ifcc.  Please  to  communicate  this  to  your  Ba- 
tavia consignee. 

The  rate  of  commissions  X  will  allow  for  transacting  the 
business  relative  to  the  ship  and  cargo  at  Java  ai-e  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  for  selling,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
purchasing  and  shipping  coffee  and  other  articles. 

The  consignees  engaging  to  place  on  board  of  each  prow 
one  or  two  men  of  confidence,  to  sei;  that  the  goods  are 
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safely  delivered  on  board  of  the  ship,  to  prevent  pilfering, 
which  is  often  practiced  by  those  who  conduct  the  lighter. 

I  am  informed  that  the  expenses  for  two  men  are  trifling, 
comparatively,  to  the  plunder  which  hap.  been  committed 
on  board  of  the  prows  which  deliver  coffee  on  board  of  the 
ships. 

No  commissions  whatever  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  dis- 
bnrsements  of  my  ships,  whenever  ship  and  cargo  belong 
to  me,  and  are  consigned  to  some  house. 

While  you  remain  at  Batavia,  I  recommend  you  to  stay 
on  board  of  your  ship,  and  not  to  go  on  shore  except  when 
the  business  of  your  ship  and  cargo  may  render  it  necessary. 

Inclosed  is  an  introductory  letter  to ,  which  1  re- 
quest you  to  deliver,  after  you  have  made  the  necessary 

arrangements  with  Mr. for  the  consignment  of  the 

ship  and  cargo,  or  after  the  circumstance  aforementioned 
has  compelled  you  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  consignee.    Then 

yon  are  to  call  upon  said  Messrs. ,  deliver  them  the 

aforesaid  letter  and  the  consignment  of  the  ship and 

cargo,  after  having  agreed  with  them  in  writing,  which 
they  will  sign  and  deliver  to  you,  that  they  engage  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  herein  stated ;  and  when  that  business  is  well 
understood  and  finally  closed,  you  are  to  press  them  in  a 
polite  manner,  so  that  they  may  give  you  a  quick  dispatch, 
without  giving  too  great  a  price  for  the  coffee,  particularly 
at  this  present  moment,  when  its  price  is  declining  through- 
out those  countries  where  it  is  consumed. 

Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  coffee  for  the  ship 
,  the  greatest  caution  and  prudence  should  be  exer- 
cised. Therefore,  I  request  that  you  will  follow  the  plan  of 
conduct  laid  down  for  you  throughout.  Also,  to  keep  to 
yourself  the  intention  of  the  voyage,  and  the  amount  of 
epecie  you  have  on  board — and  in  view  to  satisfy  the  cu- 
rious, tell  them  that  it  is  probable  that  the  ship  will  take 
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in  molasses,  rice,  and  sugar,  if  the  price  of  that  produce  is 
very  low,  adding  tliat  the  whole  will  depend  on  the  sucoe^a 
in  selling  the  email  Liverpool  cargo.  The  consignees  of 
Baid  cargo  should  follow  the  same  line  of  condnct,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  by  yourself  and  them,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  cargo  of  coffee  can  be  purchased  fen  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  would  be,  if  it  is  publicly  known  there  is  a 
quantity  of  Spanish  dollars  on  board,  besides  a  valuable 
cargo  of  British  goods  intended  to  be  invested  in  coffee,  for 
Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia, 

During  my  long  commercial  experience,  I  have  noticad 
that  no  advantage  results  irom  telling  one's  busioesa  to 
otlieffl,  except  to  create  jealousy  or  competitors  when  we 
are  fortunate,  and  to  gratify  our  enemies  when  otherwise. 

If  my  remarfa  are  correct,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
show  you  the  necessity  of  being  silent,  and  to  attend  witli 
activily,  perseverance,  and  modesty,  to  the  interests  of  your 
emjiloyer. 

As  my  letters  of  instruction  embrace  several  interesting 
objects,  I  request  you  to  penise  them  in  rotation,  when  at 
sea  in  fine  climates,  during  your  voyage  to  Batavia — and  to 
take  correct  extracts,  so  as  to  render  yourself  master  of  the 
most  essential  parts.  I  conclude  by  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  your  health  and  that  of  your  crew.  I  am  yoors 
reapectfully, 

STEPHEN  GIKARD. 


SAMUEL  WARD. 

The  record  of  a  good  man's  life,  while  it  soothes  the 
affections  of  all  who  loved  and  survive  him,  has  the  higher 
merit  of  encom^ging  the  struggles  and  sustaining  the  vir- 
tue of  those  who,  entering  upon  life  with  no  other  reliance 
than  their  own  strong  arms,  and  resolute  heaiiB,  and  honest 
principles,  are  cheered  on  their  way  by  the  example  of  suc- 
cess achieved  and  high  character  established,  under  like 
circumstances,  by  others. 

It  is  a  brief  record  of  this  sort,  and  not  a  eulogy,  that  is 
here  attempted  of  the  late  Samuel  Ward.  The  pompous 
funeral  orations  which  commemorate  the  death  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth,  too  often,  by  the  very  exaggeration  of 
their  praise,  mark  a  painful  contrast  between  the  actions 
of  the  man,  and  the  votive  offerings  that  decorate  his  tomb. 
The  reader,  while  his  taste  is  gratified  by  splendid  perora- 
tions, and  his  imagination  is  excited  by  brilliantly  drawn 
pictures,  yet  feels  his  moral  sense  shocked  at  the  discovery, 
that  flattery  stops  not  even  at  the  grave ;  and  although  it 
can  not  "  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death,"  that  it  yet 
finds  profit  in  ministering  to  tlie  vanity  of  the  living. 

Ours  is  a  humbler  and  more  honest  task — that  of  sat- 
isfying the  feelings  of  private  friendship,  while  we  adhere 
to  the  impartiality  of  unadorned  narrative. 

Mr.  Ward  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sprang 
from  a  race  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  that  renowned  com- 
monwealth. The  founder  of  the  family,  Thomas  Ward,  of 
Gloucester,  England,  was  a  soldier  in  the  armies  of  Crom- 
well, who,  after  the  accession  of  Charles  11.,  in  1660,  retired 
to  this  country,  and  settled  at  Newport,  Ehode  Island.    He 
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raairied  Amay  Smith,  a  granJ-datighter  of  Roger  "Williams, 
and  left  an  onlj-  sou,  Kicliord,  who  was  subseqnently  goT- 
emor  of  lihode  Island.  Hia  sona,  Thomas  and  Ileiirj-,  were 
successively  secretaries  of  the  plantation  for  hall'  a  century, 
and  hia  son  Samuel  was  governor  thereof  for  sevei-al  years- 
Samuel  was  also  a  mcmhcr  of  the  Continentjil  Congress 
from  1774  to  March  1776,  when  he  died  at  Philadelphia. 
Of  this  gentleman,  old  Jolm  Adams,  a  memher  of  the  same 
congress,  thus  wrote :  "  lie  was  a  gentleman  in  his  manners, 
benevolent  and  amiable  in  his  dispoeitiou,  and  as  decided, 
ardent,  and  unifonii  in  his  patriotism  as  any  member  of  that 
congress.  When  he  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  he  eaid, 
that  if  hia  vote  and  voice  were  iiecessary  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  country,  he  should  live ;  if  not,  he  shoald  die. 
lie  died,  and  the  cause  of  his  country  was  suppt^irted ;  but 
it  lost  one  of  its  most  sincere  and  punctual  advocates.  He 
was  au  ingenious  man,  and  well-informed," 

Samuel,  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  father  of  tbe 
subject  of  our  notice,  early  took  part  witli  his  counhy 
against  the  oppression  of  England.  At  the  breaking  ou.t  of 
the  Eevolutionary  ATar  he  commanded  a  company,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  made  the  perilous  march  with  Ar- 
nold, through  the  unbroken  forests  of  New  England,  to 
Quebec,  He  was  aubsequuntly  a  lieu  tenant- colonel  in  the 
Ehode  Island  line,  and  served  with  distinction  throughont 
the  war.  He  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  and  passed 
through  a  long  life  with  unblemished  reputation. 

Samuel  Ward,  his  son,  was  bom  1st  May,  J  786,  eoon 
after  which  tlie  family,  in  1790,  removed  to  New  York.  A 
nai'i-ow  income  and  a  large  family  prevented  the  father 
from  gratifying  tlie  wish,  early  expressed  by  his  son,  for  a 
collegiate  edncation ;  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
having  received  only  the  ordinary  instmction  of  an  English 
school,  he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  that  banking- iionse  of  which 
he  eventually  became  the  head.     In  1  SOS,  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-two,  he  was  takea  into  partnership  hy  Mr.  Prime; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  period  of  his  death,  lie  continaed 
an  active  and  inflaential  man  of  business. 

Money  vaa  the  commodity  in  which  Mr.  Ward  dealt; 
I  and  if,  as  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  money  be  the  root  of  all 
'  evil,  it  18  also,  in  hands  that  know  how  to  use  it  worthily, 
I  the  instniment  of  ranch  good.  There  exists,  undoubtedly, 
I  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  money,  and  respecting  those  en- 
ged  in  it,  many  and  absurd  prejudices,  inherited  in  part 
i,  from  ancient  error,  and  fomented  and  kept  alive  by  the 
I  jcalonsiea  of  ignorance  and  indigence.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
I  small  triumph  to  have  lived  down,  as  Mr.  Ward  did,  this 
prejudice,  and  to  have  forced  upon  the  community  in  the 
I  midst  of  which  he  resided,  and  upon  all  brought  into  con- 
I  nection  with  him,  the  conviction  that  commerce  in  money, 
I  like  commerce  in  general,  is,  to  a  lofty  spirit,  lofty  and  en- 
'  oobling;  and  is  valued  more  for  the  power  it  confers,  of 
,  promoting  liberal  and  beneficent  enterprises,  and  of  con- 
I  dncing  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  society,  than  for 
"  the  means  of  individual  and  selfish  gratification  or  indol- 
I   gence. 

The  incidents  of  snch  a  career  as  that  of  Mr,  "Ward  are 
Dcceasarily  few ;  and  as  ho  was  of  remarkably  unobtniBive 
disposition,  though  of  great  finnne^  of  pnrposo  and  well- 
Bettled  notions  of  duty,  the  impress  of  his  character  upon 
those  around  and  in  contact  with  him,  though  sure  and  sal- 
utary, was  yet  silent  and  gradual. 

Mr.  Ward  was  married  to  Miss  Cutler,  in  October,  1812 
■ — a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  fine  understanding.  The 
years  of  his  married  life,  though  few  and  fleeting,  were 
bright  and  joyous,  A  liberal  and  elegant  hospitality  pre- 
sided over  his  household,  while  the  domestic  hearth  was 
gladdened  with  the  merry  voices  of  the  children  of  the!r 
marriage. 

In  the  year  1824-,  death  took  from  him  the  wife  of  bia 
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affections,  leaving  him  witli  the  charge  of  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  tliree  danghtere. 

Affliction,  like  adversity,  tries  and  provi«  the  character. 
Mr.  "Ward,  stunned  for  a  -wliile  by  the  blow  which  had 
Bcattered,  in  an  instant,  his  dreams  of  htiman  happiness, 
soon  recovered  the  tone  of  his  mind,  by  looking  to  that 
religion  which  heretofore,  perhaps,  had  occupied  too  email 
a  portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  which  alone  can  adequately 
console  the  broken  heart. 

lie  roused  himself  to  his  duties  as  a  father,  as  a  monber 
of  society,  and,  above  all,  as  a  Christian ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  R  few  years,  he  became  zealous  and  active  in  his 
efforts  to  advance  the  objects  of  various  literary  institutions 
and  asaociationB  for  promoting  the  growth  of  morality  and 
religion. 

In  1828,  the  Historical  Society — ^which,  though  early 
fotmded,  had  struggled  along  through  a  precarious  exist- 
«nce,  and  without  other  local  Iiahitation  tlian  such  e»  the 
indulgence  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  allowed  it,  in  Ihe 
building  known  ae  the  old  Aims-House — was,  in  the  progress 
of  the  city's  growth,  which  required  the  application  to  cily 
purix>se3  of  all  their  buildings,  turned  out  of  doors.  Mr. 
"Ward  immediately  interested  himself,  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully, in  procuring  for  it,  ami  its  already  valuable  col- 
lection, a  safe  and  convenient  retreat,  in  the  new  building 
then  just  erected  by  Mr.  Peter  Kemsen,  on  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Chambers-street. 

In  1830,  in  connection  with  Albert  Gallatin,  Rev.  Dre. 
Wainwright,  Matthe*vs,  and  uthere,  Mr,  "Ward  was  exceed- 
ingly active  in  founding  the  New  York  University,  toward 
which  he  himself  subscribed  two  tJiousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  other 
large  subscriptions. 

The  subject  of  sound  and  liberal  education,  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  was  one 
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particularly  near  to  his  heart,  the  rather  ihat  he  himBelf 
had  been  baited  in  his  favorite  wish  of  obtaining  such  an 
education.  This  loss  tvas,  to  ihe  day  of  his  death,  a  source 
of  regret  to  him,  although  assiduous  Belf-culture  and  much 
reading,  in  the  intervals  of  a  very  busy  life,  had,  in  the 
•estimatioti  of  others,  left  him  little  to  regret  on  this  point. 
He  therefore  followed  up,  with  ai'dor,  the  plan  of  the  univer- 
iBitp,  toot  part  in  tlie  proceedings  of  the  literary  convention 
■which,  in  1830-1,  was  held  in  New  Yort,  and  over  which 
John  Q,  Adams  presided — having  for  ite  object  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  education  among  us,  and  as  to  the  best 

'  modes  of  advancing  it ;  and  he  persevered  until  the  Kew 

■  Tork  University  was  establi-shed. 

About  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Ward  turned  his  attentioQ 

•more  especially  to  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  city  of  New  Tort,  and  entered  warmly 
■into  the  efforts  then  making  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, BO  intimately  connected  with  morality ;  and  in 
behalf  of  mission  churches  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where 
there  was  most  need  of,  and  least  opportunity  for,  religions 
inetruction. 
^      Of  the  City  Temperance  Society,  which  was  then  formed, 

'he  became  the  president,  and  bo  continued  until  the  day  of 

^is  death,  directing  its  operations  with  the  well-known  en- 

|-ergy  of  his  character;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  dis- 
cretion and  forbearance  tbat  could  alone  conciliate  friends 
to  this  new  and  most   beneficent  reform.     It   is  mainly 

'owing  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  which  Mr. 
"Ward  exhibited  in  this  situation,  resisting  the  extreme  de- 
mand of  total  abstinence,  and  the  more  injurious  pretension 
-to  interfere  with  the  divine  institution  of  the  Encharist,  that 
the  New  York  City  Tem]>erance  Society  has  maintained 
its  ground  nnshakeu  ami3  t)ie  perils  resulting  from  vltra 
and  nn[x>pn!ar  doctrines.  In  addition  to  his  personal  ser- 
vicea,  Mr.  Ward's  pecuniary  coutribntiona  to  this  society 
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were  from  tliree  hundred  to  five  hnndred  dollare  per 
anmim. 

Tbe  eatablishment  of  Hie  MiBsion  Cliurcb,  in  Vnnde'vrat^r- 
Btreet,  New  Yort,  the  first  in  connection  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  attested  his  efficiency  in  this  cause.  It 
was  upon  his  indication  and  recommendation  that  the  Rev. 
B.  C.  Cutler  (his  brother-in-law)  was  brought  from  Quincy, 
Maseachiisctts,  to  take  charge  of  this  free  church ;  and  the 
success  with  which  he  ministered  there,  until  called  to  a 
sphere  of  wider  usefulness,  in  Brooklyn,  amply  justified  the 
choice.  Mr.  "Ward's  contributions  in  money,  large  as  they 
were,  to  this  object,  and  large  as  were  the  sums  which  he 
prevailed  upon  others  to  give,  were  hardly  more  important 
than  his  punctual  and  diligent  persoual  attendance,  once  or 
twice  weekly,  at  the  meetings  held  to  advance  the  interests 
of  this  evangelical  undertaking. 

It  was  about  1831,  that,  after  years  of  self-examination 
and  study  and  meditation,  he  determined  to  join  the  church. 
From  the  period  of  Mrs.  "Ward's  death,  his  mind  had  been 
turned  to  this  result ;  but  he  was  too  conscientious  to  act  in 
so  grave  a  matter,  without  due  preparation  and  certain  con- 
victions. Having  at  last  arrived  at  his  own  conclusions, 
which,  because  adopted  with  caution,  were  rarely  indeed 
altered,  ho  took  tlie  final  pledge;  and  he  lived  up  to  it,  so 
far  as  fallible  human  judgment  may  decide,  for  the  i-emain- 
der  of  his  daj'B.  Among  the  aids  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  a  right  decision,  on  this  momentous  subject,  was  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Kevealed  Religion ;  and  Mr.  "Ward  would 
sometimes  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  the  satisfaction  with 
which,  after  repeated  trials,  and  a  good  deal  of  intense 
study,  he  finally  mastered  that  most  powerfiil,  consistent, 
and  logical  treatise  upon  Christianity. 

The  prosperity  which  rewanled  his  labors  as  a  man  of 
business  seemed  only  to  impose  on  him  the  desire,  as  it 
afforded   the   means,   of   being   more   extensively  useful. 
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Without  neglecting  any  former  objects,  he  extended  tlie 
field  of  his  lahcrs  and  benefactions.  He  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  Keuyon  College,  Ohio,  of  which  Bishop  Mcllvaine 
had  recently  become  presidejit ;  be  made  a  donation  to  it 
of  one  thoueand  dollars,  and  loaned  it  a  very  large  sum  be- 
eides  on  the  security  of  its  lands.  lie  also  gave  liberally 
to  Bishop  Kemper  for  his  college,  and  to  Bishop  Smitli,  of 
the  diocese  of  Kentucky,  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  West. 
Eia  money,  however,  as  before  remarked,  was  perhaps  the 
least  valuable  pait  of  liia  services ;  for  he  took  a  personal 
interest  in  all  these  subjects,  consulted  about  and  contrived 
means  for  advancing  them,  enlisted  the  active  support  of 
many,  and  the  sympathy  of  all,  in  their  behalf,  and  thus 
literally  wont  about  doing  good. 

In  1S36  Kr.  Ward,  in  conjunction  with  other  public- 
spirited  individuals,  founded  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  and 
erected  the  fine  edifice  bearing  that  name  in  Broadway ; 
which,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  like  the  Atheneum  in  Boston, 
might  become  a  center  for  literature,  art,  and  science,  in 
tlie  upper  part  of  our  wide-spreading  city.  The  political 
and  financial  revei-ses  that  soon  followed  defeated,  at  least 
for  the  present,  this  expectation,  and  annihilated  for  Mr- 
Ward  the  large  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  he  had  con- 
tributed to  this  enterprise.  After  years,  however,  may  yet 
realize  the  benefits  which  he  and  his  associates  meditated 
for  their  day  and  generation,  and  the  noble  fabric  still 
stands,  and  long  may  it  stand,  a  monument  to  the  liberal 
spirit  of  its  founders. 

Widi  very  clear  and  decided  notions  on  political  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Ward  had  yet  kept  himself — as  was,  indeed,  un- 
til 1834,  the  case  with  very  many  of  the  leading  and  active 
commercial  men  in  New  York — free  irom  party  strife.  As 
an  American,  he  felt  bound  to  take  au  interest  in  the  elec- 
tions, as  they  recurred,  and  never  omitted  to  fultill  the 
obligation  of  voting ;  hut  in  the  mere  scramble  for  office, 
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the  contest  between  the  tv^  and  the  oute,  he  neitlier  felt  nor 
feigned  any  concern. 

The  winter  of  1836-7  -was  one  that  called  forth,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Ward's  principles  aa  a 
conmiercial  man,  proud  of  the  great  city  with  whose  growth 
hia  own  was  identified,  and  whose  honor  waa  to  him  dear 
as  his  own.  Long  and  strennonaly  he  strove  to  avert  the 
financial  crisis  then  impending,  declaring  hiinsclf  ready 
pnt  all  his  own  earnings  at  hazard,  rather  than  witness  the 
dishonor  of  the  banks  of  New  York.  Individual  effort,  how- 
ever, was  vain,  and  the  10th  of  May  saw  all  the  banks  re- 
duced to  suspend  specie  payments ;  and  ni>on  no  man  did 
that  dieastrona  day  close  with  deeper  mortification  than 
upon  the  subject  of  this  notice.  Personally,  and  in  his 
business  relations,  this  event  affected  Mr.  Wai-d  as  little 
possibly  as  any  one  at  all  connected  with  affairs;  but,  in 
his  estimation,  it  vitally  wounded  the  commercial  honor 
and  character  of  the  city  of  New  York,  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  man  to  waste  in  unavailing  regrets  hours  that  might 
be  more  advantageously  employed  to  i-epair  the  evil,  and 
he  therefore  at  once  set  about  the  arrangement  of  uieasurea 
for  inducing  and  enabling  the  banks  to  i-esume  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment.  The  public  mind  was  far  from 
Bound  on  tliis  topic ;  the  business  of  banking  had  been 
made  a  sort  of  mystery,  and  ideal  difiicultiee,  and  inter- 
ested objections,  and  timid  anticipations,  were  again  and 
again  the  sole  replies  to  the  direct  and  manly  suggesdonB 
of  common  sense,  honesty,  interest,  and  duty,  which  Mr. 
Ward,  from  day  to  day,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  the 
street,  in  his  office,  and  in  bank-parlors,  iterated  and  reiter- 
ated about  the  absolute  necessity  and  certain  practicability 
of  an  early  resumption.  So  much  earnestness,  however, 
backed  by  so  much  good  sense  and  untiring  perseverance, 
conld  not  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  gradually  to  make 
proselytes.     Little  by  little  the  circle  of  sound  thinkers  and 
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correct  reasonere  was  enlarged,  until,  early  in  the  year  1888, 
the  sentiment  that  the  banks  could  and  should  return  to 
specie  payments  became  more  and  more  iiresistible.  Op- 
position from  elsewhere  only  induced  greater  eflTorts  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  those  who  shared  his  counsels  and 
coincided  in  his  views,  to  sustain  the  confidence  of  the  New 
York  institutions  in  their  ability  to  carry  out  their  honest 
purposes.  After  these  banks  had  announced  their  determi- 
nation to  resume  within  a  year  from  the  day  of  suspension, 
Mr.  Wai*d  was  active  in  organizing  the  public  meeting 
which  pledged  the  merchants  and  traders  to  stand  by  the 
banks.  They  did  resume ;  and,  as  Mr.  Ward  had  again 
and  again  predicted,  specie,  instead  of  being  drawn  from, 
flowed  into  the  banks.  All  diflSculties  were  overcome,  and 
the  path  of  honor  and  duty  was  once  more  entered  upon  by 
those  institutions.  Mr.  Ward,  overwrought  as  he  had  been 
by  the  almost  exclusive  charge  of  the  extensive  business  of 
the  house — his  partner,  Mr.  King,  being  in  Europe — and  by 
his  great  efibrts  out  of  doors,  in  bringing  back  specie  pay- 
ments, fell  sick.  It  was  on  a  bed  of  suffering  that  he  first 
received  from  his  partner,  in  London,  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence that  the  Bank  of  England,  influenced  by  a  wise  and 
provident  desire  to  restore  tlie  currency  of  our  country,  so 
intimately  connected  in  business  with  Great  Britain,  had 
determined  to  confide  to  their  house  for  that  purpose  a  loan 
of  nearly  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  gold.  This  extraordi- 
nary mark  of  confidence,  this  well-earned  tribute  to  the 
prudence  and  integrity  of  the  house,  Mr.  Ward  did  not 
affect  to  undervalue ;  and  confirming,  as  it  did,  the  saga- 
city of  his  own  views,  and  the  results  which  he  had  so  con- 
fidently foretold,  it  was  not  lost  upon  the  community  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lived. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  period,  that  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  passed  permitting  private  associations  or 
individuals  to  transact  the  business  of  banking.    Mr.  Ward 
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COQCeived  tliie  to  be  a  gor>d  occasion  for  establisliing  a  bank 
on  wbat,  from  long  exijerience,  be  deemed  to  bo  bound 
principles ;  and  the  result  of  his  cogitations  and  consol- 
Itations,  frequent,  though  not  with  many  persons,  was  the 
t«8tabliabment  of  Uie  Bank  of  Commerce,  which,  in  its  con- 
stitution and  bj--lr,«-8,  may,  it  is  believed,  be  truly  deecribed 
ae  presenting  a  model  bank. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Wai-d,  which  bad  undergone  sereral 
riolent  shocks  from  tbe  painful  and  exbaustiDg  disease  of 
inflammatory  gout,  began  to  give  way  under  the  severe 
trials  and  constant  fatigues  to  which  be  ex})osed  himaelf ; 
and  when,  therefore,  on  the  declension  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  by 
reason  of  advanced  age,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  tlie  station  was  pressed  upon  him, 
both  his  shattered  constitution  and  the  imaEfected  diffidence 
which  instinctively  held  him  back  from  accepting  promi- 
nent station,  combined  to  urge  liim  to  refuse.  But  when 
■  lie  was  solicited  with  increased  earnestness  to  accept  tbe 
post,  and  appeals  were  made  to  bis  sense  of  dnty,  be 
yielded  his  consent  to  take  tbe  belm,  until  tbe  new  bank 
should  be  fairly  aHoat,  and  under  full  and  successful  bead- 
way,  stipulating,  with  that  rare  disinterestedness  tbat  en- 
tered so  largely  into  his  cliaraeter,  not  to  receive  any 
compensation  for  his  services.  Unhappily,  the  rooms  in 
the  new  Excliange,  iu  which  the  business  of  tbe  bank  waa 
transacted,  were  yet  damp  from  recent  plastering,  and  two 
snccessive  attacks  of  bis  ancient  malady  were  thereby  in- 
duced in  tbe  spring  of  1S39,  which,  by  their  severity  and 
rapid  succession,  fatally  undermined  his  heath.  But  he  yet 
struggled  against  disease  and  debility,  giving  all  tbe  energy 
of  a  mind  that  soared  above  the  influence  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing, to  perfect  and  consolidate  an  institution,  by  the  endur- 
ing, just,  and  beneficent  operations  of  which  he  might 
reasonably  hope  to  be  remembered  in  after  years  among 
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In  July  of  1839,  feeble  and  emaciated,  he  made  liis  ac- 
customed sumnier  visit  to  Newport,  biit  not  with  the 
accustomed  result  of  renovated  strength  and  spirits;  the 
recuperative  powers  of  the  system  seemed  exhausted,  while, 
from  the  critical  condition  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
afbirs  of  the  country,  he,  from  his  connection  with  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  was  not  allowed  the  respite  from  busi- 
ness, which,  at  Newport,  he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to 
enjoy.  He  kept  up  an  active  daily  correspondence  with 
the  bank,  took,  a  lively  interest  in  all  its  transactions, 
and  when,  in  October,  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  States  south  thereof,  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
clamors  almost  amounting  to  menace  were  heard  against 
the  declared  purpose  of  New  York  banks  to  maintain  at  all 
hazard  their  payments,  Mr.  Ward  hurried  back,  valetudi- 
narian as  he  was,  to  the  city ;  threw  himself  at  once  into 
the  conflict,  sustained,  encouraged,  and  convinced  the  timid 
and  the  doubting,  replying  with  tnith  and  energy  to  a 
friend  who  admonished  him  of  the  peril  to  his  exhausted 
fittme  of  such  exertions,  that  "  he  would  esteem  life  itself 
not  unworthily  sacrificed,  if,  by  word  or  deed,  he  could  aid 
the  banks  in  adhering  faithfully  to  their  duty."  For  nearly 
two  weeks  he  gave  up  his  time,  thoughts,  and  labor  to  this 
object ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  saw  that  it  was  accomplished, 
and  that  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  the  much-loved  city  in 
which,  and  with  which,  he  had  grown  from  boyhood  to 
mature  age,  were  to  be  inviolably  maintained,  he  went 
home  to  die.  It  was  literally  so :  the  bed  which  received 
him  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  his  last  labor,  he  never 
again  left  alive. 

Enduring  pain  without  a  murmur — ^patient,  gentle,  hum- 
ble, and  resigned — looking  death  steadfastly  in  the  face,  as 
one  whose  features  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  contem- 
plate— leaning  for  support  upon  the  Kock  of  Ages — con- 
soled by  the  memories  of  a  well-spent  life — at  peace  with 
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hiiiif;elf  and  with  the  world — he  expired  in  the  midst  of  liia 
family  and  friends,  on  the  27th  of  November,  1839, 

III  liis  personal  intercourse  with  the  worid,  Mr.  "Ward  was 
direct,  ahnoet  to  abmptness.  Sincere  and  decided  in  his 
own  views,  he  was  impatient  of  circnniloeution  and  indeci- 
sion in  others.  He  was  a  stickler  for  punctuality,  not  only 
as  an  act  of  politeness,  but  as  economizing  what  he  deemed 
a  precious  possession — time. 

Having  early  proposed  to  himself  a  particular  aim  in 
life,  he  never  lost  sight  of  it  until  success  crowned  his 
efforts.  Of  this  singlene-ss  of  purpose  and  unwavering  de- 
tenniuation,  this  anecdote  is  told  by  an  elderly  lady,  stil! 
living :  that  upon  her  questioning  him,  while  yet  a  lad,  as 
to  what  he  meant  to  be,  his  immediate  reply  was,  "  I  mean 
to  be  one  of  the  first  bankers  in  the  Unit«d  States." 

In  tlio  interconree  with  his  family  and  friends,  he  was 
eminently  confiding,  generous,  and  tender.  As  son,  brother, 
paient,  and  friend,  he  was  not  irreproachable  merely,  but 
aiiinirable;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  exemplified 
and  adorned  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  a  humble 
Oliristian,  and  an  honest  man. 

If  we  have  not  wholly  failed  in  our  sketch  of  each  a 
character,  it  will  not  be  without  its  moral  and  encourage- 
ment for  others. 


MATHEW  CAREY. 

The  characters  of  great  and  good  men  belong  to  man- 
kind ;  and  there  is  no  duty  more  pleasant  or  useftd,  than 
that  which  seeks  the  recognition  of  their  virtues,  and  stimu- 
lates in  after  life  to  the  imitation  of  their  example. 

Few  men  have  ever  won  a  larger  space  in  the  public 
regards  than  Mathew  Carey ;  and  what  constitutes  that  fact 
one  of  peculiar  gratification  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
few  indeed  were  ever  more  deserving  of  public  esteem. 
There  is,  then,  an  agreeable  service  that  we  may  render 
unto  ourselves,  in  studying  aright,  if  possible,  the  points  of 
his  character  which  went  to  make  him  what  he  was. 

Mr.  Carey  was  bom  in  Ireland,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1760.  His  father  was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  by  the 
prudent  exercise  of  his  trade,  that  of  a  baker,  amassed  a 
handsome  fortune.  In  early  life,  he  was  not  remarkable 
for  any  extraordinary  exhibition  of  his  intellectual  powers ; 
and  his  education,  previous  to  his  reaching  the  age  ot 
fifteen,  was  mostly  confined  to  the  branches  of  a  common 
English  course.*  When,  at  that  age,  it  became  necessary 
to  select  a  trade,  his  own  inclination  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  that  of  a  printer ;  and  though  he  says  his  father  was 
very  much  opposed  to  tliat  avocation,  he  was  finally  able 
to  overcome  the  aversion,  and  went  as  an  apprentice  to  a 


*  Vide  an  Antobiograpbical  Sketch,  which  he  prepared  not  many  yean  since, 
at  the  BQggestion  of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Baokingbam)  who,  like  Mr.  Carey,  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  fS&me,  of  the  facts  of  which  free  use  will  be  made  in 
this  sketch. 
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Mr.  McDonnell,  of  Dublin,  a  imoter  and  bookseller,  who 
was  tempted,  being  very  poor,  to  take  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  tliirtj  guineas  to  be  paid  as  apprentice-fee. 

He  represents  himself  to  have  been  a  voracions  reader, 
previous  to  his  entering  with  McDonnell ;  and,  lite  Frank- 
lin, in  early  life,  he  had  made  friends  with  the  keeper  of  a 
circnlatiiig  library,  who  used  to  supply  him  clandestinely 
with  books,  as  his  father  was  opposed  to  his  perusing  the 
promiscDOUs  works  usnally,  at  that  early  day,  to  be  met 
with  in  such  an  eatablishment. 

In  consequence  of  what  he  always  considered,  in  after 
life,  the  carelessness  of  his  nuree,  he  was  lame  in  one  foot 
from  the  time  he  was  a  year  old ;  and  though  he  ever 
appeared  to  regard  this  as  a  great  calamity,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  means  of  securing  him  more  studious  habits  in 
early  life  than  he  would  otherwise  have  possessed,  ina&- 
much  as  his  infirmity  seriously  prevented  his  mingling  in 
those  athletic  sports  which  generally  take  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  youthful  days. 

He  states  that  his  first  essay  as  a  writer  was  made  when 
he  was  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  upon  the  subject  of 
dueling.  It  was  produced  in  consequence  of  a  hostile 
meeting  between  a  fL-Jlow-apprcntiee,  and  the  apprentice-of 
a  booJcseller  named  Wogan.  The  difficulty  grew  out  of  a 
personal  altercation  between  the  lads,  which  ended  in 
blows.  Wogan  very  improperly  urged  hia  apprentice  to 
send  a  challenge  to  his  opponent,  which  was  accoi-dingly 
presented,  demanding  a  meeting  in  the  Park  on  a  certain 
day,  and  Wogan  went  out  with  his  lad,  and  was  the  master- 
spirit of  the  whole  affiiir,  Mr.  Carey  regarded  this  as  most 
exceptionable  conduct  on  behalf  of  Wogan,  and  wrote  a 
bitter  denunciation  of  it  in  the  Hibemia  Journal,  a  paper 
owned  in  pai-t  by  Mr.  McDonnell.  Young  Carey  became 
known  as  the  author,  and  besides  recei\'ing  a  severe  repri- 
mand, Ilia   fellow-apprentice,  a  poor  orphan,  was  finally 
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dismissed,  to  appease   the  temper  of  Wogan,  at  which 
Carey  was  deeply  indignant. 

The  next  production  of  which  he  gives  account,  was  a 
pamphlet,  written  in  1779,  in  regard  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Irish  Catholics ;  and  this,  from  its  results,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  early  career.  It 
exhibits  much  of  the  ardency,  patriotism,  and  love  of  lib- 
erty, which  we  shall  see  were,  through  life,  leading  traits 
in  the  character  of  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  bespeaks 
likewise  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  great  principles  of 
universal  freedom,  which  America  had  been,  and  was  then, 
securing,  not  only  for  her  own  sons,  but  for  the  nations 
that  should  follow  her  glorious  example. 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  reprint,  in  this  connection,  a 
single  paragraph,  sent  as  the  parachute  of  the  obnoxious 
pamphlet. 

"At  a  time  when  America,  by  a  desperate  effort,  has 
nearly  emancipated  hereelf  from  slavery;  when,  laying 
aside  ancient  prejudices,  a  Catholic  king  becomes  the 
avowed  patron  of  Protestant  freemen ;  when  the  tyranny  of 
a  British  Parliament  over  Ireland,  has  been  annihilated  by 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  Irishmen ;  it  is  a  most  afflicting  re- 
flection, that  you,  my  countrymen,  the  majority  of  that 
nation  which  has  shaken  off  an  unjust  English  yoke,  re- 
main still  enchained  by  one  infinitely  more  galling ;  that 
you  are,  through  your  own  pusillanimity,  daily  insulted  by 
impudent  menacing  advertisements  from  insignificant  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  tliat  a  few  tyrannical  bigots  in  Meath 
and  Wexford,  presume  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
legislative  and  executive  part  of  our  government;  and 
with  a  dictatorial  power,  prescribe  laws  to  their  fellow- 
subjects." 

The  advertisement  of  which  this  paragraph  formed  a  part, 
pix)duced  much  excitement ;  and,  Parliament  being  in  ses- 
sion, the  Duke  of  Leinster  brought  it  before  the  House  of 
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Lords,  and  Sii'  Tliomas  Conelli'  before  the  Ilonse  of  Com- 
mouB.  It  was  doaoiinced  as  treasonable  and  eeditione,  ajid 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  rcbellioiifi  views  of  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics, U II fortunately-  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  human  lib- 
erty, there  have  always  been  fouud  in  poor  Ireland  cringing 
sycopliauta  to  government,  who  at  all  liazards  would  sus- 
tain the  "  powers  Uiat  be."  It  was  in  this  epirit  that  a 
body  of  Roman  Catholics — ^possessing  not  a  particle  of  that 
patriotism  which  accomplished  the  Irish  insurrection  of 
1798,  or  the  far  nobler  event  of  1776,  which  declared 
"  America  a  Nation  of  Freemen" — denounced  the  publica- 
tion of  young  Cai-oy,  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  its  author.  His  father  was  greatly  alarmed — 
took  steps  to  have  the  pamphlet  suppressed — and  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends  the  son  was  secretly  put  on  board  a 
Holyhead  packet  and  sent  to  France.  There  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Frankliu,  "  who  had  a  small  printing-office  at 
Passy,  a  village  near  Paiis,  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting  his 
dispatches  from  America,  and  other  papers."  He  worked 
a  while  for  the  doctor,  and  afterward  with  Dldot  le  Jeune, 
on  some  Engliali  books,  in  the  republication  of  which  that 
printer  was  engaged.  In  about  twelve  months,  the  excite- 
ment having  died  away  in  his  native  country,  young  Carey 
returned  home, 

AVhlle  in  France,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  who  was  seeking  information  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  we  shall  see  tliat  the  great  patriot 
and  friend  of  American  liberty  did  not  forget  the  acquaint- 
ance, when  ho  was  subsequeutly  in  Philadelphia. 

After  his  return  to  Dublin,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  purchased  of  McDonnell 
the  balance  of  his  sAi's  apprenticeship,  young  Carey,  being 
then  twenty-two  years  of  age,  set  up  a  paper  called  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  It  was  commenced  in  October,  1783, 
and  is  described  by  its  editor  "  as  enthusiastic  and  violent." 
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It  soon  obtained  an  extensive  circulation ;  bad  decided  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion,  "  fanning  the  flame  of  patriotism 
which  pervaded  the  land,  and  exciting  the  indignation  of 
government,  which  formed  a  determination  to  put  it  down." 
On  the  7th  of  April,  Mr.  Foster  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons : 

"  That  an  address  be  presented  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
requesting  that  he  will  please  issue  his  proclamation,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Mathew  Carey." — 
PaHi(mient(mf  Begister^  1783-4. 

Mr.  Carey  was  also  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the  Premier. 
He  was  finally  arrested  in  his  own  office,  and  conveyed  to 
the  house  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  L'Estrange,  as  Parlia- 
ment had  previously  adjourned.  But  Parliament  reassem- 
bled on  the  19th  of  April,  and  he  was  taken  before  that 
body ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  friends  of  any 
thing  like  liberty  of  speech,  he  was,  by  a  vote  of  forty- three 
to  forty,  committed  to  Newgate.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
"  Parliament  having  adjourned,  and  their  power  of  deten- 
tion in  prison  having  ceased,  I  was  (says  Mr.  Carey)  tri- 
umphantly liberated  by  the  Lord  Mayor."  But  he  adds, 
"  although  thus  freed  from  the  clutches  of  the  Parliament, 
the  criminal  prosecution  for  the  libel  on  John  Foster,  the 
Premier,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  was  suspended  over 
my  head."  The  Attorney-General  having  besides  filed  a 
bill  against  him,  ex-qfficio^  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  it  was  deemed  best  that  he  should  quit  his 
native  country,  inasmuch  as  justice  was  obviously  to  be 
denied  by  those  in  authority  in  "  his  own,  his  native  land." 
Accordingly,  disguised  in  a  female  dress,  to  escape  the 
myrmidons  of  government,  he  took  passage  on  board  the 
America,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1784,  and  landed  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of  November  following. 

In  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  had  attended 
his  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  his  means  had  much  run 
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down,  and  wlien  he  landed  on  the  wharf  at  Philadelphia, 
he  was  an  entire  stranger,  with  scarce  a  dozen  guineas  in 
his  pocket  1  The  newspaper  had  been  sold  to  his  brother 
for  five  hundred  ponnds,  to  be  remitted  as  soon  as  he  could 
conveniently  do  so ;  but  his  hopes  from  that  sotiree  were 
almost  blasted,  for  he  never  received  but  fifty  pounds,  the 
Freeman's  Journal  having  been  ruined, "  partly  by  the  per- 
secution of  hie  brother,  but  chiefly  by  government's  setting 
uj)  a  paper  with  the  same  name,  in  order  to  take  itfi  custom 
and  destroy  it." 

But  a  very  pleasant  and  unlooked-for  event  gave  new 
courage  to  his  hopes,  if  it  did  not  indeed  add  a  bright  col- 
oring to  all  his  after  career.  We  have  said  before  that  the 
Marquis  de  la  Fayette  had  mode  a  call  upon  young  Carey 
wliile  ho  was  at  the  printing-office  of  Pnssy,  in  France.  He 
was  then  at  Mount  Vernon,  whither  a  fellow-passenger  of 
Mr.  Carey's,  named  Wallace,  had  repaired  to  deliver  let- 
ters to  the  Marquis  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The 
former  made  many  inquiries  of  Wallace  in  relation  to  Qie 
aflairs  of  Ireland,  and  observed,  that  he  haii  seen  "  an  ac- 
connt  of  the  Parliament's  proceedings  against  the  perse- 
cuted printer,  Mathew  Carey."  Wallace  informed  the 
Marquis  that  he  came  passenger  with  Mr.  Carey,  and  that 
he  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  Subsequently,  on  Lafayette's 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  Mr.  Carey  a  note,  desiring 
a  call  at  his  lodgings.  "  He  received  me,"  said  Mr.  Carey, 
"  with  great  kindness,  condoled  with  me  on  the  pereecution 
T  had  undergone,  inquired  into  my  prospects,  and  having 
told  him  I  intended  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  he  approved  the 
idea,  and  jsromised  to  recommend  me  to  his  friends,  Eobert 
Morris,  and  others.  Kent  morning  a  letter  was  handed  to 
me  from  him.  containing  four  one  hundred  dollar  notes,  on 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  but  it  contained  not  a  word  in 
reference  to  the  inclosure."  This  was  a  noble  act,  worthy 
of  the  man  who  had  expended  a  large  portion  of  a  princely 
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fortune,  and  freely  ofifered  his  life,  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty.  He  "  meets  a  poor,  persecuted  young  man,  desti- 
tute of  friends ;  his  heart  expands,  and  he  freely  gives  him 
means  of  making  a  living,  without  the  remotest  expectation 
of  a  return,  or  of  ever  again  seeing  the  object  of  his 
bounty." 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Carey  to  state,  that  he  subsequently  sent 
the  Marquis  a  valuable  present ;  and  when  he  arrived  in 
our  country  in  1824,  in  broken  fortunes,  he  sent  him,  also, 
a  check  at  New  York,  for  the  full  sum  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  Lafayette  very  reluctantly  received. 

If  Bulwer  had  embodied  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Carey, 
he  might  well  have  said  of  him,  that, 

'*  In  the  lexicon  of  youth)  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
AB/a«." 

Actuated  by  this  dauntless  spirit,  he  immediately  com- 
menced a  newspaper  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Herald.  He  purchased  his  types  out  of  his  little  foi^ 
tune,  and  as  a  bookseller  named  Bell  had  recently  deceased, 
among  whose  effects  was  an  old  and  much-worn  press,  Mr. 
Carey  purposed  its  purchase;  but  Colonel  Oswald,  who 
published  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  regarding  the  com- 
mencement of  another  paper  with  rival  feelings,  bid  against 
Mr.  Carey,  until  he  raised  the  price  of  the  old  press  to  fifty 
pounds,  nearly  as  much  as  a  new  one  of  the  same  kind  was 
worth,  "  being,"  adds  Mr.  Carey,  "  one-third  of  my  whole 
fortune." 

The  first  number  of  his  newspaper  was  issued  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1785,  and  the  history  of  its  progress  shows  that 
none  but  an  undaunted  mind  and  indomitable  spirit  would 
ever  have  been  successftd  in  its  establishment  The  editor 
was  a  perfect  stranger,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  feel- 
ings, prejudices,  and  wishes  of  those  he  had  come  among. 
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The  firBt  decided  impreesion  which  the  newspaper  made, 
reatilted  from  the  commencement,  in  ito  columns,  of  the 
English  news]>aper  practice  of  reporting,  in  extenso,  the 
epeeehea  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Tliie  was  then  novel  in 
this  conntry,  and  soon  made  the  Herald  much  sought  after 
—especially  as  the  editor  showed  a  wonderful  faculty  in 
making  his  reports  accurate.  He  was  much  aided  in  this 
by  a  most  tenacious  memory,  which  was  at  the  bottom,  in 
all  his  al^er  life,  of  his  stoi-ing  away  for  ready  nse,  proba- 
bly, a  greater  body  of  valuable  statistical  and  other 
knowledge  than  almost  any  man  of  tJie  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

Parties  at  this  period  ran  high  in  Pennsylvania,  as  they 
did  elsewhere.  The  general  classification  was  Constitotaon- 
aliste  and  Republicans.  "  The  former  were  supporters  of 
the  constitution  then  existing,  which  conferred  the  legisla- 
tive powers  on  a  single  body,  styled  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly; and  the  executive  department  on  a  prudent  and 
executive  council.  The  I'epublicans  were  zealous  for  a 
change  in  the  legislature,  so  as  to  have  two  branches,  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  There  were  varione 
minor  points  of  difference,  unnecessary  to  be  particula^ 
ized." 

Colonel  Oswald,  of  the  Gazetteer,  was  the  organ  for  llie 
republicans,  and  wrote  a  very  violent  attack  on  a  societj 
of  foreigners,  styled  "  the  newly  adopted  sons  of  die  United 
Stat«8."  Mr.  Carey,  A,  J.  Dallas,  and  many  other  power 
fill  writers,  were  members,  and  they  annoyed  the  republican 
party  very  much  with  their  pens.  Colonel  Oswald  de- 
nounced the  society  as  "  foreign  rcnegadoes."  Mr.  Carey 
wrote  a  reply,  in  which  were  these  sentences : 

"  National  reflections  are  as  illiberal  as  they  are  unjust ; 
but  from  Americans,  they  are  something  worse.  A  great 
part  of  the  armies  that  nobly  gained  America  her  inde- 
pendence, were  aliens,  or  foreigners,  many  of  whose  coun- 
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trymen  are  now  the  subjects  of  obloquy  and  reproach.  I 
mean  French,  Germans,  Irish,  etc." 

A  bitter  newspaper  controversy  ensued,  which  finally 
terminated  thus :  Mr.  Carey,  in  speaking  of  some  of  Colonel 
Oswald's  paragraphs,  holds  this  language  : 

"  The  literary  assassin,  who  basely  attempts  to  blast  a 
character,  is  a  villain,  whether  he  strut  in  the  glare  of  day 
a  ferocious  Colonel  Oswald,  with  a  drawcansir  countenance, 
or  skulks  a  Junius,  concealed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

Colonel  Oswald  made  this  reply : 

"  Your  being  a  cripple  is  your  main  protection  against 
personal  insults." 

Mr.  Carey's  rejoinder  was : 

"Though  I  am  a  cripple,  there  is  a  certain  mode  in 
which  I  would  be  on  equality.  This  hint  is  the  less  neces- 
sary to  a  man  whose  newspaper  frequently  holds  out  threats 
of  coming  to  the  point." 

This  correspondence  Mr.  Carey  reprinted  in  a  satirical 
poem,  entitled,  "  The  Plagi-Scurriliad,  addressed  to  Colonel 
Oswald."  The  latter  returned  it  by  a  Captain  Rice,  who 
said,  "  Colonel  Oswald  considers  this  a  challenge.'*  Mr. 
Carey  coolly  replied,  "  It  was  so  intended,"  and  referred 
him  to  a  Mr.  Marmie,  a  French  gentleman,  of  the  house 
of  Tumbull,  Marmie  &  Co.  The  seconds  fixed  on  Satur- 
day, the  21st  of  January,  1786,  for  the  day  of  meeting. 
They  met  accordingly,  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  the  city. 
Colonel  Oswald  having  served  in  the  army,  was  a  prac- 
ticed shot,  while  Mr.  Carey  had  never  drawn  a  trigger  but 
once  in  his  life.  They  were  at  ten  paces  distance,  when 
the  word  was  given,  and  the  pistol  of  Colonel  Oswald  shot 
his  antagonist  through  the  thigh  bone,  which  laid  him  up 
for  nearly  sixteen  months.  All  the  records  of  the  times 
show  that  both  parties  behaved  coolly  and  magnanimously 
on  the  ground ;  and  the  result  was  more  fortunate  than 
most  duels  are,  for  it  appears  to  have  made  the  parties  feel 
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toward  each  other,  with  tbe  generous  Frenchmau,  Colouel 
Damas :  "  It.  is  astonishing  how  mnch  I  like  a  man  after 
IVe  fought  with  him." 

It  ia  hut  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Carey  to  add  here,  that  ho 
regretted  his  having  engaged  in  this  duel  during  all  his 
after  life ;  and  following  up  hia  early  impressions,  he  con- 
tinued to  wield  his  pen  against  this  relic  of  the  ages  of  bar- 
barism, which  has,  through  a  false  notion  of  honor,  caused 
the  loss  to  America  of  ao  many  valuable  lives.  Mi'.  Carey 
appears  to  have  acted  throughout  with  a  firm  ciinviction 
that  it  was  the  determined  piwpose  of  Colonel  Oswald  and 
his  friends  to  blast  his  character  and  destroy  hia  hopes; 
and,  urged  forward  by  a  natural  warmth  of  temperament^ 
he  declares,  "  On  one  tiling  I  was  resolved  :  if  I  displayed 
tbe  white  feather,  I  would  never  see. Philadelphia  more." 

The  nt'.xt  work  in  which  Mr.  Carey  was  concerned,  waa 
the  Columbian  Magazine,  wherein  he  was  interested  with 
four  other  partners.  He  finally,  however,  withdrew,  aJid 
commenced  the  American  Museum,  a  magazine  "  intended 
to  preserve  the  valuable  fugitive  essays  that  appeared  in 
the  newspapers, "  which  he  continued  until  December,  1TS7. 
But  tbe  times  were  not,  in  those  early  da)'s,  very  propitious 
for  magaKinea ;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of 
encourage ni en t  to  others  to  pereevere  under  great  difficul- 
ties, that  Mr.  Carey  declares  lilmself  often  to  have  been  ia 
such  a  state  of  "  intense  penury,"  that  he  was  frequently 
compelled  to  "  bon'ow  money  to  go  to  market."  As  a 
specimen  of  his  poverty,  he  quotes  the  case  of  a  Genua& 
paper-maker  living  fifteen  miles  fi'om  the  city,  to  whom  Itr. 
Carey  had  given  a  note  for  thirty-seven  dollars,  which  h» 
had  come  to  Philadelphia  five  times  for,  receiving  the 
amount  in  as  many  instalments. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Carey  was  the  next  event  of  im> 
portance.  Miss  B.  Flahavan,  the  daughter  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable citizen,  who,  like  thousands  of  others,  had  been 
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ruined  by  the  Revolution,  was  the  partner  of  his  choice. 
She  had  no  dowry  but  that  of  prudence,  intelligence,  and 
industry,  and  these  are  far  richer  than  any  other  that  can 
be  bestowed.  She  had  united  herself  to  a  man  whose 
whole  fortune  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
furniture,  and  some  back  numbers  of  his  magazine,  com- 
paratively valueless  as  soon  as  the*  work  was  abandoned. 
But  what  of  that?  Both  husband  and  wife  had  minds 
filled  with  good  common  sense.  They  had  no  false  pride 
to  retard  their  efforts.  They  were  persevering  and  economi- 
cal, and  together  they  resolved  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  "  We  early,"  says  the  husband,  "  formed  a  deter- 
mination to  indulge  in  no  unnecessaiy  expense,  and  to 
mount  the  ladder  so  slowly,  as  to  run  no  risk  of  having  to 
descend."  What  a  salutary  example  is  here  written  in  one 
sentence  for  the  young  of  our  day !  How  altered  is  the 
mode  of  beginning  the  marriage  life  now-a-days  I  Large 
rents,  expensive  establishments,  unlimited  debts,  "routs 
and  rounds  of  fashion,"  are  at  once  launched  into ;  and  the 
young  couple  live  on,  so  long  as  petty  shifts,  contrivances, 
and  deceptions  will  sustain  them,  and  then  sink  into  home- 
less misery,  from  which  perchance  they  never  recover. 
**  Daughters,  tenderly  reared,  and  who  have  brought  hand- 
some fortunes  to  their  husbands,  are  ofl:en  obliged  to  return 
home  to  their  aged  parents,  who  have  to  maintain  them, 
their  husbands,  and  their  children — a  deplorable  fate  for 
old  age."  Fathei's  have  the  unspeakable  misery  of  be- 
holding their  sons,  in  whom  the  hopes  of  afl^r  years  were 
centered,  broken  down,  indolent,  reckless,  dissipated — hang- 
ing on  society  as  peste  and  nuisances,  instead  of  becoming 
ornaments  and  examples  of  it.  Oh  "  what  masses  of  misery 
would  it  not  prevent,"  if  the  young  men  of  our  day  would 
adopt  the  shining  and  virtuous  example  of  the  heads  of  the 
family,  the  incidents  of  whose  lives  we  may  so  profitably 
dwell  upon ! 
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They  lived  bnppily  together  for  nearly  thirty-nine  years,— 
nnti!  the  death  of  Mre.  Carey,  which  occurred  many  years   ' 
flince, — rearing  a  family  of  six  children,  two  having  died 
ID  infancy,  and  one  at  the  age  of  eeventeen.    The  pruden- 
tial habita,  fixed   principles,   and   strong   common   sense, 
which  ever  guided  these  parents,  have  been  reflected  in 
the  estimable  characters  of  their  children.     It  will  not  be 
proper  to  speak  here  as  we  miglit  be  tempted  to  do,  of  the 
living ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  the  remark,  as  pi-oof  of  cor^  | 
rect  parental  guidance,  tliat  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  J 
this  family  are  woiihily  ranked  nmimg  onr  most  estimablo  [ 
citizens.     The  eldest  son,  Mr.  Henry  C,  Carey,  was  for  ] 
many  years  known  as  one  of  the  extensive  book-honse  of  1 
Carey,  Lea  &  Co.,  from  which  he  retired,  a  few  yean  j 
since,  with  an  ample  fortune,  as  the  result  of  strict  applicsr  J 
tion  to  bnsiness,  and  unfaltering  mercantile  honor.     That  I 
gentleman,  too,  is  a  good  writer,  and  his  works,  all  of  whicli  J 
are  politico-economical,  have  met  high  consideration  from  | 
the  ablest  writers  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe- 
After  the  relinqnishment  of  the  Museum  magaxiue,  Mr.. 
Carey  commenced  printing  and  bookselling  on  a  limited  I 
scale,  but  by  the  most  unceasing  industry,  perseverance,  I 
and  integrity,  he  went  on  gradually  extending  his  biisinesa,  I 
and  making  slow  but  sure  steps  to  wealth.     "Some  idea," 
Bays  Mr.  Carey,  "  may  be  formed  of  my  devotion  to  bne!- 
nees  from  the  fact  that,  for  above  twenty-five  years,  I  was 
present,  winter  and  summer,  at  the  opening  of  my  store;, 
and,  my  parlor  being  close  to  the  store,  I  always  left  my  I 
meals  when  business  of  any  importance  waa  being  trans-  1 
acted."     How  different  this  from  the  custom  of  too  many  ] 
of  the  present  day  1     Up  pretty  much  all  night  in  the  I 
whirlpool  of  false  society,  the  mom  has  wasted  into  noon  1 
ere  they  come  out  to  tlieir  places  of  buainesa ;  and  in  the  | 
afternoon,  instead  of  "  minding  tile  shop,"  tliey  find  it  "  in- 
dispensable to  health"  to  whirl  out  of  town  in  a  cabrioletl 
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If  the  example  of  such  a  man  as  Mathew  Carey  is  worth 
any  thing,  let  those  who  are  determined  to  succeed  in  life 
reform  altogether  those  habits,  which  are  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  bring  destruction  upon  them.  Neglect  of  business, 
luxurious  living,  attempts  at  show,  and  false  pride,  are  the 
alarming  evils  that  lie  in  the  path  of  many  of  the  young 
beginners  of  our  day,  of  all  trades,  professions,  and  avoca- 
tions ;  and  what  lessons  of  caution  and  wisdom  may  we  not 
learn  from  the  characters,  habits,  and  principles  of  the 
substantial  men  who  have  preceded  us,  and  who,  by  slow 
but  sure  efforts,  went  steadily  up  to  positions  from  which 
they  had  no  fear  of  falling!  Better  to  commence  on  a 
small  scale,  than  to  begin  on  a  large  one  and  finally  be 
broken  down;  and  the  entire  history  and  experience  of  all 
the  straightforward  and  sagacious  merchants  of  the  past,  is 
a  triumphant  illustration  that  industry,  pnidence,  and  hon- 
esty are  sure  to  ascend,  in  the  long  run,  where  all  else  may 
fail.  Stephen  Girard  was  once  a  poor  sailor-boy  before  the 
mast ;  William  Gray,  an  humble  mechanic ;  and  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  a  small-salaiy  secretary  in  an  insurance  office ;  and 
yet  they  went  up  by  their  own  hands,  became  honorable 
merchants,  and  amassed  princely  fortunes.  They  were,  like 
all  men  who  have  made  to  themselves  fame  or  fortune,  hard 
workers  and  close  thinkers.  They  "minded  their  own 
business,"  and,  what  was  of  infinite  consequence,  had  no 
time  to  meddle  with  that  of  other  people. 

Their  examples  may  well  be  imitated  for  rigid  mercan- 
tile integrity,  and  unfaltering  punctuality  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  obligation,  by  all  who  wish  to  go  up  in  the 
right  way. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Carey  was  a  most  efficient  member  of  the 
committee  of  health,  with  Mr.  Girard  and  others,  when  the 
yellow  fever  prevailed  so  dreadfully  in  Philadelphia.  Both 
these  gentlemen  were  very  active  in  their  devotion  to  the 
flick.    When  it  was  found  impossible,  from  the  danger  of 
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the  situation,  to  obtain  any  one  to  become  BUpenntendent 
of  tlie  hospital  at  Bugh-liill,  Stephen  Girard  uohly  stepped 
forward  j  and  Mi-.  Carey  states  that  Mr.  Girard  "  heli>ed  to 
dress  tiie  sores,  and  perform  all  the  menial  olSces  for  the 
aick."  Mr.  Carey  wrote  a  history  of  this  dreadful  calamity, 
giving  a  "fall  aceoiint  of  its  rise,  progress,  cfTects,  and  ter- 
mination.''  -  It  is  a  thrilling  narrative. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Carey,  regai-diug  with  deep  com- 
miseration the  forlorn  condition  of  many  of  his  counti'ymen 
who  came  to  our  shores,  was  principally  instrumental  in  the 
foiTuation  of  an  association  called  "The  Hibernian  Society,  ' 
for  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland ;"  an  institution 
which  has  since  done  much  good,  and  is  still  numbered  i 
among  our  most  beneficial  societies. 

While  Cobbet  was  iu  Philadelphia,  in  1796,  some  m 
dlesome  individuals  sought  to  embroil  Mr.  Garey  iu  an 
gry  controverey  with  him.  In  one  of  Cobhet's  prevtoua  | 
works  he  had  mentioned  Mr.  Carey  favoi'ahly,  and  the 
meddlers  were  constantly  throwing  out  insinuations  that  I 
Cobbet  was  afraid  of  him.  Mr.  Carey  addressed  a  note  to 
Cobbet,  early  on  this  attempted  embroilment,  in  which  he 
tolls  liim :  "  I  have  never  written  a  line  respecting  yon,  and 
my  determination  is  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct,  im-  ' 
less  I  am  driven  to  a  different  course  by  unprovoked  ag- 
greaaon."  It  seems,  however,  tliat  the  issue  finally  came, 
and  a  very  bitter  one  it  was.  It  was  n  newspaper  and 
pamphlet  war  of  some  time  continuance,  wherein  many 
hard  thingij  were  said  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Carey  finally 
published  what  ho  termed  "  A  Plumb  Pudding  for  Peter 
Porcupine,"  handling  his  adversary  without  gloves.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Carey  issued  a  Iludibrastic  poem,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  waa  to  show  up  the  scurrility  and  abuse  that 
found  place  in  Gobbet's  newspaper ;  and  so  ludicrously  did 
he  do  this,  that  it  had  the  effect  to  end  the  "  tug  of  war." 
Cobbet  never  made  any  reply  afterward. 
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In  1809,  Mr.  Carey  ivaa  elected  by  the  Senate  of  the 
-State  a  director  of  tlie  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  Btation 
he  occnpied  nntil  1805.  He  mentions,  as  a  disadvantage 
to  him  from  the  position,  the  lenity  shown  by  the  other  di- 
rectore,  whereby  bis  debts  rose  extravagantly  high.  This 
evil  he  urges  with  gi-eat  warmth  nnd  zeal,  as  the  one  which 
several  times  in  his  business  life  came  near  bringing  him 
to  bankruptcy.  "I  printed  and  published,"  he  declares, 
"  above  twice  as  many  books  as  were  necessary  for  the  ex- 
tent of  my  business ;  and,  in  consequence,  incurred  oppres- 
sive debts  to  banks— was  laid  under  contribution  for  in- 
terest to  tliem  and  to  usurers,  which  not  only  swallowed 
up  my  profits,  bnt  kept  nie  in  a  constant  state  of  penary. 
I  was  in  many  cases  shaved  so  close  by  the  latter  class, 
that  they  almost  skinned  me  alive.  To  this  cause  my 
difficulties  were  nearly  altogether  owing,  for  I  did  a  lat^ 
and  profitable  basiness  almost  from  the  time  I  opened  a 
tookHtore." 

He  seta  down  another  evil  practice  of  his  bnsinesa  career, 
which  he  cautions  young  traders  to  shun,  as  tliey  would 
"  temporal  perdition."  It  is  that  of  endorsation.  "  In  thig 
way,  in  fourteen  years,"  he  writes,  "  I  lost  between  diirtj 
and  forty  thousand  dollars ;  and  bnt  for  this,  I  might  have 
retired  from  business  ten  years  earlier  than  I  did ;  besides, 
in  one  of  the  cases  of  failure,  I  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
stoppage."  Actuated  by  that  expansive  benevolence  which, 
daring  his  whole  life,  was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character, 
}£t.  Carey,  about  this  time,  and  for  e-irae  years  onward, 
■wrote  and  iiublished  much  to  try  and  bring  abont  a  modifi- 
cation of  tlie  taxes  of  Philadelphia,  His  positions  were 
founded  on  the  gi-eat  inequality  that  existed  Iwtween  the 
isxes  on  real  estate  and  personal  property.  He  states  an 
example,  viz. :  "  Stephen  Girard  did  not  pay  as  much  tax 
for  all  the  stock  of  his  bank,  and  all  his  bonds  and  mortga- 
ges, as  was  paid  by  a  single  gronnd-rent  of  two  hnndrert 
21 
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dollara,"  Somo  salutary  improvemenls  were  finally  made, 
especially  so  far  as  related  to  "  ground  rents  and  liousee." 

The  nert  subject  of  public  importance  in  which  his  pen 
became  deeply  engaged  was,  in  ISIO,  on  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  essays  warmly  advocating  the  re- 
newal, and  gave  much  personal  attention  to  the  matter,  as 
well  at  home  as  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government, 
which,  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  tlie  records  of  the 
times  are  aware,  made  him  many  bitter  opponents,  ae  well 
as  many  warm  friends,  according  to  the  character  of  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  measure  iu  agitation. 

The  publication  of  "  The  Olive  Branch"  Mr.  Carey  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  hiB  life.  It 
took  place  in  1814,  The  pm^jose  the  autho:  had  in  pro- 
dacing  it  was,  to  "  endeavor,  by  a  candid  publication  of  the 
follies  and  errors  of  both  sides,  to  calm  the  embittered  feel- 
ing of  the  political  parties."  The  first  edition  was  produced 
within  the  leisure  time  of  six  or  seven  weeks.  It  formed  a 
duodecimo  volume  of  two  hundred  and  fiflj-two  pages,  of 
which  about  eight)'  were  public  documents.  It  was  sold 
out  immediately,  and  the  author  says,  "  I  was  preparing  a 
new  edition  when  the  tlirice-welcome  news  of  peace  arrired, 
which  I  thought  would  render  it  unnecessarj',"  He  sub- 
seq^nently,  however,  had  good  reason  to  change  that  opinion, 
&om  the  demands  that  came  in ;  and  one  edition  after 
another  was  prepared,  each  one  receiving  some  addition, 
until,  within  throe  years  and  a  Iialf,  ten  editions  were  struck 
off,  tliere  having  been  over  ten  thouamd  copies  sold. 

Tlie  next  large  work  he  produced  was,  "The  VindiciB 
Hibemicea,"  which  made  its  appearance  in  1S19.  His  ob- 
ject ill  writing  this  work  was,  to  prove,  among  many  other 
positions,  that,  from  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell, 
the  government  of  that  country  had  been  marked  by  almost 
every  species  of  "  fraud,  chicane,  crue%,  and  oppression ;" 
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that  the  Irish  were,  from  time  to  time,  goaded  into  insurrec- 
tion; that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  theii 
religion ;  that  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  1641  was  a  mis- 
erable fabrication,  and  that  the  massacres,  said  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  Irish  in  the  insmrection  of  the  same 
year,  are  unfounded  in  fact.  There  have  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  various  opinions  as  to  the  success  with 
which  the  author  has  made  out  his  assumptions ;  but  there 
is  one  thing  which  everybody  will  be  very  ready  to  admit, 
viz.,  that  the  author  brought  great  patience,  perseverance, 
and  industry  to  its  preparation,  for  he  consulted  not  less 
than  sixty  diflTerent  works,  and  made  five  hundred  and 
ninety-flix  quotations.  In  Ireland,  especially,  the  book  re- 
ceived great  praise,  having  been  pronounced  by  the  highest 
authorities  as  "  the  best  vindication  of  Ireland  that  was  ever 
written." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  "  Vindication  of  Ire- 
land," he  entered  the  lists  in  favor  of  "  The  Protective  Sys- 
tem of  American  Industry,"  and  became  for  many  years 
the  untiring  champion  of  that  policy  in  its  broadest  extent. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  essays,  which  were  published  by  a 
very  reputable  societj-,  established  in  Philadelphia  to  aid 
in  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry.  They  were 
anxiously  sought  for  by  the  friends  of  the  system,  and  were 
generally  copied  into  the  newspapers  north  of  the  Potomac. 
Subsequently  he  brought  forth  numerous  other  writings, 
favoring  the  "  Protective  System,"  forming  in  all  fifly-nine 
distinct  publications,  and  embracing  in  the  whole  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages.  Besides,  he 
was  always  ready  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  did  so, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  to  aid  in  the  advocacy  of  a  system  he 
had  so  ardently  embraced.  As  was  the  case  when  he  came 
out  so  warmly  for  a  recharter  of  the  former  United  States 
Bank,  his  efforts  provoked  many  opponents,  and  won  him 
also  many  warm  friends,  as  was  natural  from  the  contro- 
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verted  nature  of  the  sutiject  ho  so  zealondj  advocated. 
Many  public  demfinatrarions  of  gratitude  followed  liis  la- 
bors, and  there  were  also  indicRtiona  of  public  opinion 
Jdenimciatoiy  in  no  stinted  terms  of  hla  toils  and  his  views. 

In  Professor  Longfellow's  Ilyperion  are  to  be  found  these 
beantiful  and  expressive  sentences : 

"  It  has  become  a  common  saying,  that  men  of  genioH 
are  always  in  advance  of  their  age ;  which  is  tme.  There 
is  something  equally  true,  yet  not  so  common,  namely,  that, 
of  these  men  of  genius,  the  best  and  braTcst  are  in  advauce, 
not  only  of  their  own  age,  but  of  every  age.  As  the  Ger- 
man prose-poet  says,  '  every  possible  future  is  behind 
them.' " 

In  no  inapt  sense  may  we  apply  this  to  Mathew  Carey. 
Hia  penetration  and  sagacity  seemed  to  keep  him  uniformly 
in  advance  of  most  others  on  great  subjects  of  state  and 
national  importance.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  quote 
what  is  stated  by  a  worthy  compeer,  now  living,  viz.: 
"  That  he  was  the  first  man  in  Peunaylvania  to  awaken  ]>nb- 
lic  attention  to  the  vast  importance  of  a  great  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements."  He  ivrote  pampblets  and  circulated 
them,  prepared  a  great  many  newspaper  essays,  and,  finally, 
addressed  letters  to  influential  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  inviting  them  to  a  meeting,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  secure,  ultimately,  the  incalculable  hlcssinga  of 
extended  internal  communication ;  and  he  lived,  with  many 
of  his  patriotic  colaborers,  to  witness  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania not  in  the  rear,  at  least,  of  any  member  of  the 
American  republic,  either  in  tlie  extent  or  value  of  her 
internal  intercourse. 

IIow  his  labors  were  appreciated  hy  hia  contemporaries 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  of  a  lett^^r  fi-om  one 
of  hia  moat  distinguished  fellow-citizens,  Mr.  John  Sar- 
geant,  then  minister  at  Mexico,  to  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  son  of  President  Heed  : 
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"  Mr.  Carey — a  man  to  whom  we  are  all  a  great  deal 
more  indebted  than  we  are  aware  of,  and  who  ie  entitled  to 
respect  and  regard  for  tlie  generosity  of  his  nature,  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  bis  knowledge,  and  his  devoted  and 
disinterested  exertions  in  the  public  Bervice.  He  has  given 
more  time,  money,  and  labor  to  the  public  than  any  man  I 
am  acquainted  witli,  and,  in  troth,  lias  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia a  school  of  public  spij-it.  Tliis  is  bare  justice  to  an 
excellent  citizen,  to  whom  also  I  am  free  to  acknowledge 
my  own  particular  obligations  for  his  uniform  friendship. 
—Mexico,  April   19,  1827." 

The  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Carey's  life  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  detailed  account  of  ib  incidents.  Ho  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  worthy  charities  of  the  day.  He 
aeemed  to  have  an  ambition  to  do  good,  and  whenever  he 
took  bold  of  a  cause,  be  brought  to  it  the  devotion  of  his 
early  days.  He  was  a  bold  and  unceasing  advocate  of  the 
great  system  of  universal  education,  utterly  repudiating  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  an  education  for  the  rich,  and 
another  for  the  poor,  zealously  declaring  that  he  would  have 
education  as  free  as  the  genial  air.  His  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  poor — constantly  seeking,  both  by  his  pen  and  his 
bounty,  to  ameliorate  their  condition — were  untiring  and 
disinterested.  Especially  have  poor  widows,  left  with  a 
family  of  little  ones  to  support,  cause  to  remember  in  tliank- 
fulnese  the  ever- readiness  with  which  his  heart  and  his 
puree  were  open  to  their  forlorn  hopes.  For  a  long  series 
of  years  he  had  a  charity-list,  on  which  were  enrolled  the 
names  of  hundreds  lo  whom  he  regularly  gave,  once  each 
fortnight,  a  donation  of  groceries  and  other  necessaries  of 
life;  aud  where  they  are  to  find  another  such  a  friend — ■ 
Ctod  only  knows ! 

In  the  entire  efforts  of  Mathew  Carey,  he  ever  appeared 
<\o  act  upon  the  principle,  "  to  let  good  offices  go  round,** 
In  his  more  elaborate  writings,  what  he  r^ards  as  the  great 
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interests  of  his  fellow-men,  appear  to  form  the  leading  mo- 
tire  in  tlieir  composition.  His  laat  publication  of  any 
extent  was  a  small  Tolumo  on  the  subject  of  domestic  econ- 
omy, entitled,  "The  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  embody  his  experience,  and  the 
maximE  of  his  career  of  fom^coi-c  yearg.  In  the  preface 
he  feelingly  states,  tliat  it  ■will  probably  be  the  last  one  he 
shall  ever  give  to  the  public :  and  now  that  the  prediction 
is  reality,  we  may  safely  declare,  if  he  had  produced  noth- 
ing else,  this  littlo  work  would  raise  for  him  an  enduring 
monument,  in  proof  of  the  philosophic  and  common-eense 
tone  of  his  mind,  and  the  benevolence  and  affection  of  hia 
heart. 

There  was  one  feature  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Carey  which  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  young ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
much  commended  to  other  gentlemen  of  leiem^  and  ample 
fortune.  It  was  a  disposition  to  extend  the  hand  of  kind- 
ness to  young  men  whom  he  observed  of  promising  talents, 
justly  ambitious,  and  eystematically  industrious.  He  would 
go  out  of  his  way  to  meet  such,  and  to  make  them  feci  tiat 
he  respected  and  was  ever  ready  to  aid  them.  He  had  not 
a  particle  of  that  small  cliqueism  which  is  too  often  the 
disgrace  of  literary  men,  nor  had  be  any  of  the  false  pride 
which  unfortunately  becomes  the  guiding  power  of  many 
a  man  who  has  gone  np  to  wealth  by  the  Jielp  of  the  labor 
of  hiB  own  hands.  On  tiie  contraiy,  his  house,  his  counsel, 
his  library,  and  his  heart  were  open  to  the  young,  the  am- 
bitious, and  deserving ;  and  many  an  enterprising  citizen 
can  go  back  and  date  the  hour  of  his  triumph  to  the  unfal- 
tering smiles  which  he  ever  met  from  the  beaming  counte- 
nance of  Mafhew  Carey ;  and,  as  perseverance,  industry, 
economy,  and  integrity,  were  tlie  Corinthian  columns  of  his 
own  character,  he  delighted  to  impress  upon  his  vast  body 
of  young  friends,  that  upon  none  otlier  could  they  ever  rear 
endnriog  fame  or  substantial  wealth. 
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Mr.  Carey  breathed  his  last,  at  his  own  residence  in 
"Walnnt-street,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years.  His  having 
been,  a  week  previously,  overturned  in  his  carriage,  no 
doubt  hastened  the  termination  of  his  life.  His  funeral  de- 
noted the  universal  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Stephen 
Girard,  that  ever  occurred  in  Philadelphia.  Many  soci- 
eties joined  in  the  procession.  The  body  was  borne  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  where  the  solemn  service  of  the  dead  was 
performed.  The  church  was  crowded  to  excess,  thousands 
having  come  forth,  spontaneously,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  who  ended  his  labors  of  benevolence  only 
when  he  ceased  to  breathe  1 

**  Such  pass  away ;  but  they  leave 
All  hope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty. 
Whose  forms  their  mighty  spirits  could  conceive 
To  be  a  rule  and  law  to  ages  that  survive." 


Tbx  character  of  Hr.  Eddy  as  a  merchant  and  a  man 
indocea  us  to  place  it  on  record.  Connected  as  he  was  with 
those  great  projects  for  ameliorating  tlio  moral  and  phyBical 
condition  of  New  York,  the  Erie  Canal  and  tlie  i>enilentiarj- 
Bystem,  and  exhibiting  the  pure  example  of  a  spotless  life, 
aa  well  as  a  model  of  commercial  integrity,  it  is  believed 
that  ft  short  account  of  one  who  occupied  so  prominent  and 
useful  a  poeition  in  the  history  of  his  conntry  will  he  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  tliat  portion  of  the  present  generation 
who  now  throng  the  busy  marts  of  trade  and  commerce. 
That  noble  charity,  the  New  York  Hospital,  stands  a  mon- 
ument of  the  liberal,  warm,  and  active  spirit  which  glowed 
in  all  his  actions,  tbi-ough  a  long  and  varied  life.  The 
philanthropist  Howard  was  his  beacon-light;  and  emula- 
ting the  example  of  that  good  man,  he  devoted  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  mitigation  of  human  misery,  in  whatr 
ever  shape  it  assumed.  Such,  indeed,  were  his  virtues, 
that  he  received  by  general  consent  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Howard  ot  Ameeioa." 

Thokas  Eudy  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  175S.  His  parents  were  from  Ireland,  and  had 
emigrated  about  five  years  before.  They  belonged  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Ilis  fatJier  was  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ping business  until  1766,  when  be  went  into  that  of  the 
hardware,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
cniTed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  Mrs.  Eddy, 
with  a  large  family  of  c!uldren,_continued  the  business  for 
a  nimiber  of  years  after  her  husband's  death,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Bucks  county.     On  account  of  the  disordered 
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Btate  of  tLe  times,  seminariea  of  learning  were  few  and 
badly  conducted,  and  the  schylastic  acqiusitiona  of  joiing 
Eddy,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  were  comprised  within  narrow 
limits.  *'  All  the  learning,"  he  says,  in  a  short  memoir  of 
himself,  "  all  the  learning  I  acquh-ed  was  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions.  As  to  grammar, 
I  could  repeat  some  of  the  definitions  by  rote,  but  was  to- 
tally ignorant  of  ite  principles,"  At  the  age  we  have 
referred  to,  ho  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Hoskius,  of  Bnr- 
linglon,  New  Jersey,  to  learn  the  tanning  busineas,  but 
some  miaunderBtandiug  having  occurred  with  his  employer, 
he  remained  but  two  years  with  him. 

An  acquaintance  formed  in  his  aixteentli  year,  with  a 
jonng  man  named  William  Savary,  seems  to  have  given 
Buch  an  impulse  to  his  moral  virtues  as  remained  through 
life,  and  gave  birth  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  has  since 
made  him  conspicuous  among  the  few  who  are  really  good. 
He  pays  a  rich  compliment  to  this  friend  of  his  early  yeare: 

"  Of  William  Savary,  it  would  he  difficult  for  me  to  say 
too  much.  No  two  persons  could  enteitain  a  more  near 
and  tender  regard  and  affection  for  each  other,  than  al- 
ways subsisted  between  us.  lie  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
monly strong  mind,  and  good  understanding.  When  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  became  a  minister,  and  perhaps 
tliere  never  was  one  more  highly  esteemed  and  beloved. 
He  was  admired  by  all  classes,  and  openly  opposed  to  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  least  marked  with  bigotry  or  superstition. 
As  a  ]ircacher,  he  was  in  the  first  rank.  His  manner  of 
delivery  was  pleasing  and  solemn,  his  mind  was  cultivated 
and  improved,  and  he  was  uncommonly  liberal  in  his  senti- 
ments toward  those  of  other  societies.  I  have  often  thought 
there  never  was  bo  neai'ly  perfect  a  character  within  my 
knowledge  in  our  society,  ani]  oone  that  more  extensively 
ineidcatcd  and  efiectually  diffused  ti-ue,  practical,  Ohriatian 
principles." 
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Upon  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  Mr. 
Eddy  went  to  New  York,  shortly  after  his  brother  Charles 
had  sailed  for  England.  He  arrived  in  that  city  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1779,  with  the  sum  of  ninety-six  dollars. 
Totally  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  business,  and  with  a  slender 
education,  he  struggled  hard  to  defray  his  necessary  ex- 
penses. In  the  memoir  to  which  we  have  referred,  and 
from  which  we  make  liberal  extracts,  he  says:  "I  took 
board  with  William  Backhouse,  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Daniel  McCormick  in  Wall-street,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
dollars  per  week,  besides  having  to  pay  one  dollar  weekly 
for  washing ;  Samuel  Elain,  late  of  Newport,  deceased, 
John  I.  Glover,  and  two  or  three  other  respectable  mer- 
chants, boarded  at  the  same  house ;  becoming  acquainted 
with  them  was  highly  usefiil  to  me,  as  it  was  the  fii-st  op- 
portunity I  ever  had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, and  the  course  of  mercantile  dealing.  I  knew  that 
it  was  out  of  my  power  to  support  myself  with  what  I  then 
possessed,  and  that  I  must  soon  come  to  want,  unless  I 
could  succeed  in  business.  Tlie  first  thing  to  which  my 
attention  was  turned,  was  daily  to  attend  auctions  at  the 
Coffee  House,  and  being  sensible  of  my  own  ignorance, 
I  endeavored  by  everj^  means  in  my  power  to  acquire  infor- 
mation, carefully  inquiring  of  others  the  names  of  articles 
exposed  for  public  sale,  as  it  often  happened  that  I  was  not 
even  acquainted  with  the  names  of  many  of  them.  I  then 
inquired  their  value,  and  advised  with  some  persons  pre- 
vious to  purchasing ;  sometimes,  on  noticing  an  article 
intended  to  be  sold  by  auction,  I  would  procure  a  sample, 
and  call  on  some  dealer  in  the  article,  and  get  them  to  offer 
me  a  fixed  price  on  my  furnishing  it.  In  this  way,  by  fii'st 
ascettaining  where  I  could  dispose  of  the  goods,  I  would 
purchase,  provided  the  price  would  afford  me  a  profit.  On 
this  plan  I  have  found  a  purchaser  for  goods,  bought  and 
delivered  them,  and  received  the  money,  which  enabled 
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nie  to  pay  the  auctioneer  the  cost  of  them,  withont  my  ad- 
vancing one  gliilling.  I  was  obliged  to  Hire  by  my  wits, 
and  this  Decessity  was  of  great  use  to  me  afterwai'd.  Some 
months  after  my  arrival  at  New  York,  my  brother  Charles 
arrived  from  Ireland,  and  hroaght  with  him,  on  Bccoimt  of 
merchants  there,  provisions,  linens,  &c.,  shipped  from  Dub- 
lin, Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  ports.  He  returned  to  Europe 
in  1780,  previous  to  which  we  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Benjamin  Sykes,  under  the  firm  of  Eddy,  Sykes  &  Co. 

"This  firm  prosecuted  business  mostly  in  consignments 
from  England  and  Ireland,  and  some  shipping  bu^eas. 
My  partner  was  a  good-natured,  honest  Englishman,  but 
not  possessed  of  a  very  intelligent,  active  mind ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  management  and  contrivance  of  the 
business  fell  to  my  lot,  and,  tliough  very  young  and  with- 
out experience,  I  had  to  write  all  the  letters,  and  carry  on 
every  kind  of  correspondence,  besides  mostly  making  all 
the  purchases  and  sales.  By  every  packet  wo  had  to  write 
twenty  or  thirty  letters  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  ac- 
complish this,  had  frequently  to  sit  writing  till  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  in  the  moming.  I  was  sedulously  and  actively 
employed  in  business,  and  in  this  way  acquired  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  commercial  a^airs.  Our  concerns  were 
extensive,  and  were  prosecuted  with  tolerable  success,  re- 
Bpectability,  and  reputatiom  My  brother  George  was  at 
this  time  in  Philadelphia,  about  eighteen  years  of  age- 
He  possessed  a  remarkably  sensible  and  comprehensive 
mind.  Although  he  had  no  knowledge  of  business,  he  was 
full  of  enterprise.  By  him,  in  Fhiladelphia,  and  by  Eddy, 
Sykes  &  Co.  in  New  York,  an  arrangement  was  made,  with 
the  consent  of  General  Washington,  to  supply  tlie  British 
and  foreign  troops  with  money,  who  were  taken  with  Lord 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  The  money  was  raised  by  my 
brother  at  Philadelphia,  drawing  on  us  at  New  York,  and 
the  moneys  thus  raised  were  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  the 
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British  and  foreign  troops,  prisoners  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  which  he  received  and  sent  to  Eddy,  Sykea  & 
Co.  that  paymaster's  drafts  on  the  paymaster-general  at 
New  York.  By  an  agreement  made  with  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, the  British  commander,  we  were  paid  six  per  cent 
commission.  The  whole  amomit  paid  amonnted  to  a  very 
large  sum,  and  proved  a  profitable  contract." 

On  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  renewed  an  intimacy 
previously  formed  in  Philadelphia  with  Miss  Hannah 
Hartshome,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  tender  and  warm 
affection.  His  attachment  was  reciprocated,  and  they  were 
united,  in  1782,  at  the  Old  Meeting-house  in  Liberty-street. 

Before  the  Americans  re-entered  the  city  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Eddy  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  formed  a 
mercantile  connection  with  his  brother  George.  Charles 
had  settled  in  Europe,  and  was  prosecuting  business  there 
on  his  own  account.  Li  January,  1784,  Thomas  went  to 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  making  purchases  of  tobacco, 
and  shipping  it  to  England.  During  the  revolutionary 
war,  tobacco,  in  Europe,  sold  at  a  very  extravagant  price ; 
and  for  a  year  after  peace  was  declared  great  quantities 
were  shipped,  thus  causing  the  market  to  be  so  overstocked 
and  the  price  so  reduced,  that  immense  sums  were  lost  by 
the  shippers.  Thomas  and  George  Eddy  were  included 
among  those  engaged  in  this  unfoiinnate  speculation. 
About  this  time  the  ill  effects  of  a  large  importation  of 
European  goods,  cut  off  by  the  war,  began  to  be  felt.  The 
country  was  inundated  with  extensive  shipments;  remit- 
tances were  diflicult  to  be  made,  and  consequently  a  great 
many  houses,  both  here  and  in  London,  became  bankrupt. 
Charles  had  supplied  Thomas  and  George  Eddy  with  goods 
on  credit  to  a  large  amount,  and  they  in  tmn  had  given  ex- 
tensive credits  to  their  customers.  The  failure  of  the  foi-mer, 
in  London,  expedited  that  of  the  latter.  They  were  relieved 
from  their  embarrassments  under  a  general  act  of  bank- 
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niptcy  for  the  State  of  Pennsylrauia.  To  tlie  honor,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Eddj'e  imawerTing  bosinegs  integnty,  be  it 
said,  tiiat  everj-  farthing  of  the  peciimary  responsibilitiea  of 
the  firm  have  since  been  discharged,  except  some  few  that 
were  not  legal,  and  which  it  was  not  deemed  right  to  pay. 

Anxious  to  re-eetabliah  himself  in  some  kind  of  buEinces, 
Mr.  Eddy  made  a  voyage  to  England,  where  he  remained 
tlu-ee  months ;  but  this  proved  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
On  his  retnm,  he  again  settled  in  New  York,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  kiudueas  of  Robert  Browue  and  others,  he 
commenced  the  occupation  of  an  insurance  broker.  There 
were  none  engaged  in  this  business  at  that  time,  and  his 
gains  were  consequently  rapid.  "About  1792,"  he  says, 
"  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  funded ;  this 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  people  to  speculate  in  the 
public  funds.  In  this  business  I  made  a  good  deal  of 
money.  I  declined  acting  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  did 
considerable  business  as  an  underwriter,  in  which  I  was 
succossfnl.  In  1703,  or  1794, 1  was  elected  a  director  in 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  soon  after  a  director 
in  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  and  in 
1797,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  that  company." 

From  early  youth  Mr.  Eddy  evinced  an  uncommon  zeal 
in  every  project  for  tlie  amelioration  of  the  human  race. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  pi-ominent  traits  of  mankind 
to  be  selfish,  and  society  woidd  present  but  a  bleak  and 
barren  aspect  were  it  not  for  the  inspiration  of  a  few  who 
seem  to  be  elected  to  breathe  into  the  world  the  spirit  of 
Christianity ;  men  who,  foi-getfnl  of  self,  nobly  exert  them- 
selves as  ministering  angels  to  su|)ply  the  wants  and  alle- 
viate the  sufleringH  of  the  victims  of  disease,  poverty,  per- 
secution, ignorance,  and  crime.  "  Promiscuous  cbari^," 
eloquently  observes  a  distinguished  writer,  "  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  the  kind-hearted  and  the  wealthy  in  every  age 
and  nation.    The  benevolent  have  poured  the  oil  and  \vine 
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into  the  wonnds  of  the  unfortunate,  to  assuage  their  an- 
guish, if  they  could  not  heal  them ;  they  have  fed  the 
hungiy  and  clothed  the  naked,  and  in  so  doing,  have  re- 
ceived their  reward  in  the  blessings  of  the  just.  The  Great 
Teacher  declared  that,  inasmuch  as  this  was  done  to  one  of 
the  children  of  misfortune,  it  was  done  unto  himself.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  generous  current  of  philanthropy  has 
been  flowing  in  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous,  in  all  nations, 
since  the  birth  of  man,  yet  it  was  left  for  a  late  age  to 
collect  facts  relative  to  human  misery,  and  from  these  to 
form  a  system  for  permanent  relief."  Such  was  the  end 
and  aim  of  Mr.  Eddy's  long  and  useful  life.  He  was 
directly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  many  of  those 
institutions  which  are  now  the  pride. and  ornaments  of  New 
York,  and  eloquent  monuments  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
effected  their  being.  We  propose  to  enumerate  briefly  the 
leading  events  of  Mr.  Eddy's  life,  which  was  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  the  great  works 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

One  of  the  first  projects  which  engaged  Mr.  Eddy's 
mind,  was  a  change  in  the  penal  code  of  New  York. 
Branding,  whipping-posts,  pillories,  and  solitary  confine- 
ment without  the  relief  of  labor,  were  the  means  of  refor- 
mation in  that  day ;  and  men  were  made  to  believe  that 
the  world  should  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Mr. 
Eddy's  soul,  in  emulation  of  his  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  re- 
volted at  the  recognition  of  such  a  principle.  That  State, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Friends,  had  effected  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  punishing  crime.  There  was  a  warm  desire 
in  Mr.  Eddy's  breast  to  bring  a  similar  plan  into  operation 
in  New  York.  He  accordingly,  in  the  year  1796,  engaged 
in  that  work  with  General  Philip  Schuyler  and  Ambrose 
Spencer,  then  influential  members  of  the  senate,  and  the 
latter,  since,  chief-justice  of  the  State  of  New  York.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eddy,  a  bill  was  drawn  up  for  estab- 
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lishing  a  penitentiary  system,  and  both  gentlemen  made 
eloquent  speeclies  in  its  lavor.  The  legislatm-e  were  booh 
convinced  of  the  utility  and  practicabilitj  of  the  measure, 
and  it  was  passed.  Five  persons,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Eddy,  were  appointed  as  commissioners  for  carrying  the 
bill  into  effect,  and  to  erect  a  suitable  prison,  the  building 
of  which  was  by  general  consent  intrusted  solely  to  him ; 
and  when  it  was  finished,  snch  was  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  ilB  sacccBs,  that  he  consented  to  serve  as  its  director 
and  agent,  in  which  capacities  he  continued  for  more  than 
four  years.  lie  waa  so  assiduous  and  calculating  in  hia 
duties,  that  every  anticipation  of  his  friends  and  of  himself 
was  more  than  realized.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment 
had  been  less  than  were  expected,  the  health  of  the  prison- 
ers better  than  that  of  the  free  and  honest  citizens  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life,  Snch  cleanliness,  order,  and  moral 
discipline,  marked  the  penitentiary  system  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  uatired  philanthropist,  that  those  fo^ 
merly  dissipated  and  sickly,  were  made  sober  and  healthy. 
He  watched  the  results  of  his  plans,  and  held  to  a  theory 
no  longer  than  he  found  it  good  in  practice. 

In  ISOl,  Mr.  Eddy  published  hie  celebrated  volume  on 
the  State  Prison  of  New  York,  one  of  the  moet  admirable 
papers  which  has  been  written  before  or  since  on  the  topics 
of  wliich  it  treats,  viz.,  causes  of  crime,  puniahmente, 
reformation,  prison  discipline,  &c.  Ko  one  had  stadied 
F  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  or  was  better  versed  in  its 
principles ;  and  the  work  shows  him  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Beccoria,  Monteaquieo, 
Howard,  Penn,  and  others. 

While  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  prison,  Mr. 
Eddy  found  that  the  plan  of  erecting  and  conducting  sDch 
establishmenla  was  susceptible  of  a  great  improvement, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  inventing  and  introducing 
a  valuable  featme  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the 
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States.  We  allude  to  the  confinement  of  convicts  in  sepa- 
rate cells  during  the  night.  He  found,  from  careful  obser- 
vation, that  several  confined  in  a  cell  corrupted  each  other, 
for  each  one  told  to  his  companions  his  career  of  vice,  and 
all  joined  by  sjnnpathetic  viUany  to  keep  each  other  in 
countenance.  This,  to  the  eye  of  the  shrewd  philanthro- 
pist, was  not  long  concealed ;  and  like  a  man  of  moral 
intrepidity,  he  avowed  his  error  and  condemned  it. 
Through  his  exertions  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
making  it  optional  on  the  part  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  to  construct  a  prison  with  solitary  cells.  But 
not  being  made  imperative,  although  it  was  approved  by 
Mr.  Eddy's  friends  and  the  public  generally,  yet  the  new 
plan  was  not  immediately  introduced  into  this  country ; 
Mr.  Eddy  was,  however,  not  discouraged.  At  that  time, 
he  reckoned  among  his  correspondents  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  such  men  as  Roscoe,  Colquhoun,  Bentham, 
and  Murray.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
mentioning  his  plan.  The  letter  was  shown  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  then  minister  for  the  Home  Department,  who,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Colquhoun,  gave  his  decided  approbation  of 
the  plan,  and  wished  it  should  be  introduced  into  England ; 
and  this  was  done  by  the  London  Society  for  improving 
prison  discipline,  and  one  or  two  prisons  were  soon  after 
built  upon  this  plan,  one  near  London,  containing  six  or 
seven  hundred  cells.  A  prison  was  also  built  at  Pittsburg, 
in  Pennsylvania,  upon  this  construction,  containing  from 
five  to  six  hundred  cells.  When  the  Auburn  state  prison 
was  erected,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  them  to  have  the  buildings 
wholly  divided  into  cells,  seven  by  nine  feet  each,  but 
most  of  the  commissioners  were  afraid  to  try  the  experi- 
ment fully,  but  did  it  only  in  part,  and  this  change  from 
the  old  plan  was  made  from  their  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  adviser. 
When  Messrs.  Tibbets,  Allen,  and  Hopkins  made  their 
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report  to  the  legislature  on  Uie  priaonB  in  1821,  the  object 
of  their  appointment  being  to  inquiie  into  the  expedieocj 
I  of  Kbolifihing  the  penitentianea,  which  had  become  eoma- 
Lwhat  uDpopalar  thim  bad  management,  they  reported  in 
fc.fevor  of  the  excellence  oJ'the  system  recommended  twenty- 
two  years  before  Ijy  Mr.  Eddy,  and  die  result  has  been  its 
exteuBiOQ  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  almost  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

To  Mr.  Eddy's  energies  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Hospital,  is  perhaps  owing  its  nsefulness  at  this  day. 
That  institution  was  cBtablisUed  before  the  Kevolution,  by 
philanthropic  individuals  on  diis  and  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  The  great  event  wliieh  changed  the  political  des- 
tiny of  our  country,  paralyzed  the  spirit  which  gave  vigor 
to  the  institution  to  which  we  allude.  Mr.  Eddy  was 
elected  one  of  its  governors  in  1793,  and  through  his  active 
exertions,  the  legislatm'e  was  induced  to  make  liberal  grants 
to  support  and  cstond  its  means  of  benevolence.  Mr. 
Eddy's  attenliou  was  also  directed  to  the  ostablishmeDt  of 
a  department  tor  the  treatment  of  lunatic  patients.  He 
visited  Albany  in  1S15,  and  in  conjunction  with  one  or 
two  influential  members  of  the  legielatore,  procured  the 
paesago  of  an  act  appropriating  ten  thousand  dollstB  a 
year  for  the  support  of  the  insane,  and  for  erecting  new 
buildings.  To  this  cause  we  owe  that  noble  inetitutjon, 
the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Bloomiugdale.  These  euc- 
cesses  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy,  aUbrded  Mr.  Eddy  the 
liveliest  pleasure. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Eddy  and  John  Murray,  brother  to  Lindley 
Murray,  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Friends'  yearly 
meeting,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indians,  whose  re- 
duced and  wretched  condition  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
benevolent.  They  accoi-diugly  made  a  visit  to  the  miaer- 
able  remnante  of  the  Six  nations— the  Brothertown,  Stock- 
bridge,  Oneida,  and  Onondaga  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
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inqniring  into  the  best  metliod  of  alleviating  their  condi- 
tjon.  Their  report  was  so  favorable  that  large  sums  of 
By  were  raised  and  expended  for  the  amelioration  of 
)  tribes.  "While  Mr.  Eddy  was  among  them,  he  was 
Kvely  beloved :  his  hospitable  mansion  was  »  wigwam 
to  the  traveling  Indian,  wliere  he  ate  when  famished,  and 
drank  when  thirety.  He  and  the  famous  Red  Jacket  were 
strong  friends ;  for  they  were  both  philosophers  and  philan- 
thropists, although  the  latter  was  of  a  somewhat  sterner 
mould.  Mr,  Eddy  labored  hard  to  suppress  those  habits 
of  intemperance  which  are  working  their  deatrnction. 

Among  his  other  efforts  to  promote  the  public  prosperity, 
M>.  Eddy  possesses  a  just  claim  to  a  share  in  investing 
New  York  with  the  benefits  of  inland  navigation  by  means 
of  the  great  Erie  Canal,  the  interests  of  which  were  so 
greatly  forwarded  by  the  immortal  Clinton.  Doctor  Ho- 
eack,  in  his  memoir  of  that  gi-eat  man,  assigns  Mr.  Eddy  a 
place  next  to  him,  ae  being  "  chiefly  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing a  direct  internal  communication  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Atlantic."  He  was  at  an  early  period  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  tho  Wofitem  Inland  Navigation  Company,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  State, 
The  company  expended  large  suras  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Mohawk,  which  impoverished  it ;  and  Mr.  Eddy,  in  his 
capacity  of  director,  made  frequent  exploring  \"i6its  to  the 
interior  of  New  York,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  con- 
structing a  canal,  and  unsuccessfully  importuned  the  com- 
pany to  undertake  the  project  of  canal  navigation.  Being 
at  Albany  in  ISIO,  he  conceived  the  project  of  applying  to 
the  legislature  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine and  explore  the  western  part  of  the  State,  witJi  a 
view  to  tlie  construction  of  a  canal  fr<5m  the  Mohawk  to 
Seneca  Lake.  Mentioning  his  plan  to  his  friend  Judge 
Piatt,  then  a  senator,  and  since  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  it  waa  highly  approved  of,  and  that  eminent  man 
annealed  the  plan  of  a  canal  from  the  Hndson  to  Lake 
Erie.  A  bill  was  immediately  drafted  to  appoint  a  com- 
roisBion  for  this  purpose,  and  it  waa  resolved  to  present  it 
the  next  day.  Names  were  selected  equally  from  the  two 
political  parties,  to  be  appointed  aa  commissioners.  They 
comprised  those  of  Gouveraeur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Simeon  Do  Witt,  William  North, 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter.  These  arrangemenla 
were  fiilly  perfected  by  both  honscs  passing  the  bill  im- 
mediately, and  without  &  dissenting  voice.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer,  the  commissioners  made  their  exploration 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  reported  to  the 
next  le^slature,  and  several  laws  were  enacted  favorable  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  project  The  last  war,  however,  in- 
temipted  the  proceedings;  and,  besides,  the  jilan  was  vio- 
lently opposed  on  party  considerations,  while  there  were 
many  who  doubted  the  pecuniary  ability  of  tlio  State  to 
carry  on  so  stupendous  a  work.  Notwithstanding  the  furi- 
ous opposition  the  project  met  with,  Mr.  Eddy  waa  not 
willing  to  resign  a  favorite  scheme,  and  he  determined  to 
make  one  more  effort.  Judge  Piatt  being  in  New  York  in 
1815,  holding  a  court,  Mr,  Eddy  proposed  to  him  to  call  a 
pubhc  meeting,  in  order  to  urge  the  propriety  and  policy 
of  ofteiing  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  pressing  them  to 
prosecute  the  canal  from  Erie  to  tlio  Iludson.  Judge  Piatt 
readily  agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  consent^l  to  open 
the  business  to  tlie  meeting,  if  one  could  be  obtained.  He 
then  called  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  united  with  him  in 
adopting  measures  to  procure  a  public  meeting.  Accord- 
ingly, a  large  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  the  City 
Hotel.  William  Bayard  was  chairman.  Judge  Piatt 
made  an  introductory  speech,  and  was  followed  by  De  Witt 
Clinton,  John  Swartwoot,  and  others.  Cadwallader  D. 
Colden,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Swartwout,  and  Mr.  Eddy, 
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were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the 
legislatm'e.  This  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  from  the  masterly  manner  in  Which  it  was 
written,  it  was  evident  he  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  evinced  the  uncommon  talents  of  the  author.  It 
was  signed  by  many  thousands  in  this  city,  and  throughout 
the  State.  With  the  legislature  it  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  canal  policy  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  producing  the  law  of  15th  of  April,  1817, 
directing  the  work  to  be  commenced,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  on  the  4th  of  July  following. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  Eddy  evinced  the  unusual  forecast 
of  his  mind,  and  his  clear  judgment,  by  his  exertions,  in 
connection  with  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Robert  Fulton,  to  the 
opposition  caused  by  men  not  capable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  great  work.  This 
was  done  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets,  essays  in  news- 
papers, &c. 

The  first  savings  bank  in  this  country  was  established  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
another  at  Boston.  Mr.  Eddy,  impressed  with  the  utility  of 
these  institutions  to  industrious  persons  with  small  means, 
saw  only  another  plan  of  giving  scope  to  that  active  spirit 
of  philanthropy  which  fired  his  soul.  BUs  exertions  to 
establish  such  an  institution  in  New  York,  failed  for  a  long 
time  to  receive  competent  support.  In  1803,  however,  in 
company  with  John  Murray,  Jr.,  and  Jeremiah  Thompson, 
he  met  with  full  success,  after  triumphantly  removing  every 
objection.  The  New  York  Savings  Bank  was  thus  estab- 
lished, and  has  remained  in  full  and  active  operation  ever 
since ;  and  the  thousands  who  have  been  benefited  by  its 
good  offices,  can  attest  the  value  of  such  an  institution. 
Mr.  Eddy  was  a  director,  and  its  vice-president,  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  New  York  Bible  Society  is  also  another  monument 
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of  Mr.  Eddy's  ardent  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
mankind.  This  branch  of  the  great  society  which  has 
directly  and  indirectly  effected  bo  mnch  good  to  the  hnman 
race,  even  to  tlie  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  was  formed 
in  1806,  only  two  years  after  the  hirth  of  its  parent  in  Lon- 
don. Who  can  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  intellectual  and 
moral  happiness  conferred  on  a  large  proportion  of  man- 
kind, who  would  otherwise  have  remaned  in  hopeless 
darkness,  by  the  introduction  of  the  benign  principles  of 
Christianity  and  its  necessary  companions,  civilization  and 
refinement?  The  latest  moment  of  Mr,  Eddy's  life  fonnd 
him  an  efficient  and  active  supporter  of  the  society  he  had 
aided  in  establishing. 

In  his  cunnection  with  the  prison  system  of  this  State, 
Mr.  Eddy  had  occasion  to  observe  the  fidl  force  of  the 
axiom,  tliat  "  ignorance  is  tlie  motber  of  crime  "  He  there- 
fore directed  his  efforts  to  the  establishment  of  a  tree  school, 
for  those  children  not  otherwise  provided  with  the  means  of 
education.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  for  a 
society  for  establishing  a  seminary  of  this  description. 
Funds  were  raised  by  subscription  for  carrying  ont  this 
benevolent  project,  and  in  a  short  time  great  benefits  flowed 
from  its  operations.  From  this  small  beginning  has  grows 
the  great  aTid  splendid  system  of  public  instruction  which 
is  as  honorable  to  New  York  as  it  has  been  advantageons  to 
her  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life. 

We  might  go  on  enumerating  severally,  and  descanting 
on  the  various  public  acts  of  the  life  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  plan  started  within  the 
scope  of  this  truly  good  man  that  had  in  view  the  public 
benefit,  which  may  not  boast  of  his  active  exertions  in  its 
favor ;  bnt  we  have  displayed  sufficient  of  his  actions  to 
show  that  the  predominant  impulse  which  inspired  him 
was  philanthropy.  His  intellectnal  acciuirements,  though 
by  no  means  brilliant,  were  sufficient   to  enable  him  to 
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shine  in  the  great  moral  works  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self, and  the  literary  compositions  he  has  left  behind  show 
him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  strong  and  discriminating 
mind.  Mild,  courteous,  and  dignified  in  his  personal  de- 
meanor, he  insured  the  love  and  respect  of  all  around  him. 
Mr.  Eddy's  death  occurred  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1827,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  fail- 
ing for  months,  but  at  last  his  exit  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
life  was  as  sudden  as  that  life  had  been  tranquil.  His 
memory  will  long  be  revered  and  cherished  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  true  worth  and  excellence. 


JONATHAN  GOODHUE. 

Pew  men  have  been  taken  fix>m  the  ranks  of  life  and 
usefulness,  in  this  commnnity,  whose  removal  has  occa- 
sioned so  deep  a  sensation  as  was  elicited  by  the  deadi  of 
the  late  Mr.  Goodhue.  It  was  not  that  he  had  sought  for 
popularity,  or  had  aimed  at  a  commanding  influence.  A 
constitutional  delicacy  of  feeling  had  rather  led  him  to  shun 
notoriety,  and  to  shrink  instinctively  from  places  which 
could  give  him  prominence.  The  strong  sensation,  then, 
which  was  manifested  at  his  death,  was  but  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  community  in 
which,  for  so  many  years,  he  had  lived  and  acted.  In  a 
widely  extended  intercourse,  running  through  a  long  and 
active  life,  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his  character  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  tliousands  who  had  known  him  and 
who  had  loved  him.  He  had  appeared  among  them  not 
only  as  an  upright  man  and  an  honorable  merchant,  but  as 
a  fellow-being  entering  warmly  into  their  feelings  and  anx- 
ious for  their  welfare.  This  ready-flowing  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  was  strongly  developed  in  Mr.  Good- 
hue's character,  and  was  the  more  impressive  from  his  frank 
and  lively  manner,  and  the  strong  language  with  which  he 
gave  utterance  to  his  feelings.  No  one  could  converse  with 
him  without  perceiving  it.  It  was  spontaneous,  and  needed 
only  the  presence  of  a  proper  object  to  show  itself  distinctly 
and  ftdly.  There  was,  indeed,  a  transparency  of  character 
in  Mr.  Goodhue  throughout,  which  left  no  doubt  with  any 
who  conversed  with  him  as  to  his  principles  and  feelings. 

The  public  demonstrations  of  sorrow  on  the  occasion  of 
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hia  death  were  in  keeping  with  the  feeling  which  pervaded 
the  community.  On  the  morning  in  which  his  death  was 
annomicecl,  the  colors  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  were 
displayed  at  half  mast  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  merchants  of  New  Tork,  convened 
on  the  occasion,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimonaly 
adopted ; 

"  Jicsoleed,  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
merchants  of  New  York,  representing  tlie  unanimous  senee 
of  this  body,  record  the  death  of  Jonathan  Goodhue,  now 
no  more  of  earth,  with  the  sincerest  grief,  and  with  the 
highest  respect  for  his  virtues. 

"  Hesolved,  That  as  a  merchant,  hie  enterprise,  hie  syste- 
matic attention  to  business,  his  unvarying  good  faith  and 
fidelity,  hia  unspotted  honor  and  unstained  integrity,  en- 
title him  to  a  lasting  good  name  in  the  commercial  annals 
of  our  comitry. 

"  Besolved,  That  we  eqnally  declare  our  high  esteem  for 
his  virtues  as  a  man,  for  liis  kindness  of  heart,  his  liberality 
in  useful  pnblic  entei-prises,  and  his  activity  in  works  of 
charity ;  for  hia  modesty,  and  also  for  his  elevated  Christian 
spirit,  and  for  the  nnostcntatioiis  simplicity  and  blameless 
purity  of  his  private  life. 

"  Resolved,  Tliat,  in  common  with  the  whole  commerdal 
commmiity  of  this  country,  by  whom  he  has  been  so  long 
known  and  esteemed,  we  reapectiiilly  tender  our  sympathy 
to  his  moonung  relatives  and  friends,  and  tliat  these  resolti- 
tions  be  communicated  to  them  as  a  last  mark  of  our 
respect" 

The  members  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  at  A 
meeting  convened  on  the  occasion,  adopted  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  their  sympathy,  and  of  their  high  estimation  of 
his  character  and  example. 

Tlie  public  jonmals  of  the  day  were  full  and  warm  in 
their  expressions  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  the  memory 
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of  one  who  had  enjoyed  so  largely  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Jonathan  Goodhub  was  bom  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  21st  of  Jnne,  1783,  and  at  his  decease  had  attained 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  His  father  was  the  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Goodhue,  who  received  the  high  testimony  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  by  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  two  suc- 
oesBive  terms.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  educated  at 
the  granmiar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  his  mind  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  more  varied  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  he  afterward  derived  from  extensive  reading  and  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  Among  his  school-mates  and  the 
aseociates  of  his  early  life  were  many  who  became  distin- 
gniahed  as  merchants,  or  in  the  learned  professions,  and 
some  who  rose  to  eminence  in  public  life. 

Ab  he  had  a  strong  mind,  intent  upop  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  never  yielded  to  indolence  or  vicious  indul- 
gences, he  had  the  better  opportunity  for  mental  improve- 
ment, and  in  this  respect  few  men  have  more  faithftdly 
redeemed  their  time. 

In  the  year  1798,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the 
counting-room  of  the  Hon.  John  Norris,  of  Salem,  a  mer- 
chant of  wealth  and  enterprise,  extensively  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  Norris  was  a 
man  of  great  moral  worth,  distinguished  for  his  piety, 
benevolence,  and  strict  regard  to  truth.  Such  an  example 
is  at  all  times  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  it  was  not  lost  in 
its  influence  upon  his  young  apprentice.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  counting-room,  Mr.  Gkx)dhue  received  a  mark 
of  confidence  not  unusual  in  those  days,  in  being  sent 
abroad  as  supercargo  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Norris. 

His  first  voyage  was  to  Aden,  in  Arabia,  commencing  in 
December,  1803,  and  terminating  in  July,  1805,  in  which 
he  touched  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  tlie  Isle  of 
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Prance.  IIq  remained  six  months  at  Aden  on  this  occasion, 
and  was  nmch  interested  in  bis  intercourse  witli  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  that  region.  His  second  voyage  was  to  Cal- 
cntta,  commencing  in  October,  1805,  and  terminatiiig  la 
October,  1806.  Here  again  be  was  much  interested  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Banians  and  natives  of  India,  and  he 
vas  led,  by  his  observations  at  this  early  period  of  bis  lifd, 
to  form  a  habit  of  making  liberal  allowances  for  the  defedi 
and  imperfections  of  those  who  had  been  bom  and  brooglit 
np  under  a  more  obscure  light  than  that  which  he  had 
enjoyed. 

Mr-  Goodbne  removed  to  New  York  in  Novenaber,  1807.. 
In  commencing  his  commercial  career  he  still  enjoyed  ths 
patronage  of  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Norris.  By  the  piirily 
of  his  character,  his  intelligence,  and  his  faithful  devoted- 
nesa  to  his  interests,  he  had  gained  his  lasting  esteem  and 
confidence.  It  was  also  hia  singular  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  countenance  and  patronage  of  the  Hon.  "William  Gray, 
of  Boston,  so  well  known  for  his  wealth  and  enterprise,  and 
so  distinguished  in  the  commereial  history  of  this  conntiy.. 
The  late  Joseph  Peabody,  of  Salem,  who  was  among  the 
most  wealthy  and  eminent  merchants  of  his  day,  was  ftlao 
among  his  patrons.  This  was  an  auspicious  beginning,  and 
few  men  in  the  outset  of  life  have,  in  the  way  of  patronage, 
been  so  highly  favored.  It  was,  however,  an  advantage 
which  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  not  established 
a  character  which  gave  him  a  title  to  their  confidence  and 
esteem. 

He  was  equally  happy,  on  his  arrival  at  New  Torfc,  in 
being  recommended  to  gentlemen  of  leading  influence  and 
respectability,  by  whom  he  was  taken  by  the  band  and  in- 
troduced at  once  to  tlie  most  select  society.  Among  his 
warm  friends  was  the  late  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott,  then  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  late  Archibald 
Graci'?.     General  Matthew  Clarkson  was  also  among  his 
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eariy  and  most  valued  friends,  and  Mr.  Goodhue  afterward 
became  connected  with  his  family  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  He  always  cherished  a  gratefdl  sense  of  the 
kindness  of  his  early  patrons,  and  always  spoke  of  them 
with  respect  and  aflfection  until  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
was  never  elated  by  the  many  flattering  attentions  which 
he  received  on  his  first  introduction  to  his  new  place  of  res- 
idence, and  no  man  has  ever  deported  himself  with  more 
modesty  in  a  career  in  which  there  has  been  so  much  which 
might  have  fostered  vanity  in  a  mind  difierently  consti- 
tated. 

The  long  embargo,  and  subsequent  war  with  England, 
checked  for  a  while  the  fiiU  success  of  Mr.  Goodhue's  mer- 
cantile career.  He  hailed  the  return  of  peace  with  great 
delight,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  dispatched  an 
express  to  Boston,  with  instructions  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
glad  tidings  in  every  town  on  the  route.  The  Bostonians 
received  the  messenger  with  joy,  and  did  not  allow  him  to 
retom  without  a  reward.  This  act  was  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Goodhue.  It  might  have  occurred  to  other  minds  to  have 
availed  of  this  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  private  specula- 
tion ;  but  he  was  absorbed  by  the  one  thought  of  the  parar 
mount  importance  of  this  great  event  as  b,  public  hleaaing. 

After  the  peace  of  1814,  the  relations  of  Mr.  Goodhue's 
mercantile  firm  became,  by  degrees,  more  widely  extended 
through  all  the  commercial  parts  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
commercial  life  he  became  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  foreigners  who  visited  America,  many  of  wliom 
enjoyed  his  hospitality ;  and  the  warm  expressions  of  re- 
gard which  have  been  received  from  them  since  his  death 
was  announced,  are  among  the  most  precious  memorials  of 
his  family  and  friends. 

Mr.  Goodhue's  commercial  life  extended  through  an  in- 
terval of  time  fraught  with  momentous  events,  afiecting 
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deeply  the  poeition  and  circumatanced  of  commercial  men.  1 
The  long  embargo.;  the  war  with  England  which  tbUowed  I 
it ;  the  various  changes  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I 
and  final  overthiow  of  that  institution ;  the  various  altera- 1 
tiona  of  the  tariff,  and  the  euccesaive  contractions  and  ex-  I 
pan&ioBB  of  the  currency  consequent  upon  these  evenly  ] 
occasioning  heavy  disappointments  and  losses  to  all  th«  1 
community,  followed  in  quick  succeesion.  It  was  no  small  j 
felicity  to  have  survived  these  changes,  and  to  have  main-  j 
tained  throughout  a  high  credit  and  unsullied  reputatioi 

We  have  alluded  to  the  ready-flowing  Bympathy  and  fe^  J 
low  feeling  which  marked  Mr.  Goodhue's  character.  B  i 
was  especially  mamfested  toward  those  in  dependent  eitna- 1 
tiona  and  in  the  more  humble  walks  of  life.  No  laboring  2 
man,  however  low  his  condition,  coold  be  engaged  in  hit  I 
service  without  perceiving  that  he  had  a  considerate  regard  j 
for  his  feelings  and  for  Iiis  rights.  No  domestic  ever  lived  I 
in  his  fajnily  without  being  impressed  by  his  condescension  I 
and  kindness.  This  feeling  made  him  reluctant  to  part  I 
with  those  who  hafl  faithfully  served  him,  and  few  men  J 
have  ever  made  so  few  changes  in  those  who  have  held  1 
subordinate  situations  under  them.  The  cartman  who,  oa  I 
his  first  arrival  in  New  York,  took  his  baggage  to  his  I 
lodgings,  was  employed  by  him  until  old  age  obliged  him  1 
to  retire  from  active  life,  A  principal  book-keeper,  well  f 
worthy  of  his  confidence  and  esteem,  romnined  with  him  I 
for  fifteen  years,  and  then  withdrew  merely  because  he  1 
wished  to  change  his  mode  of  life.  A  confidential  conntin^  A 
room  porter,  after  being  in  his  service  for  twenty-five  yeais,  [ 
fitill  holds  his  place  in  the  bouse  of  Goodhue  &  Co.  These  I 
incidente,  not  important  in  themselves,  are  worthy  of  record  I 
ae  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  they  fiimish  an  example  j 
of  a  trait  of  character  not  generally  sufficiently  cultivated.  I 
The  busy,  prosperous  community  are  too  apt  to  overlook  I 
the  feelings  and  rights  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  | 
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them ;  and  are  too  insensible  to  the  beneficial  influence 
which,  by  a  proper  sympathy  and  care,  they  can  exert 
over  them. 

The  incidents  of  private  life,  even  in  the  case  of  one  who 
occupies  a  prominent  and  important  place  in  society,  do 
not  afford  much  matter  of  general  interest  We  shall,  there- 
fore, in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  pass  to  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Goodhue. 

He  was  a  man  of  clear,  and  strong,  and  inquisitive  mind, 
well  informed  by  extensive  reading  and  a  large  intercourse 
with  men  of  intelligence.  In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist 
of  the  old  school,  steady  and  unwavering  through  all  the 
momentous  changes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  always  the  warm  advocate  of  free-trade — ever  ready  to 
give  his  influence  to  measures  which  could  promote  it  He 
felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  looked  forward  with  cheerful,  ardent  hopes  to 
the  gradual  melioration  of  the  human  family  in  their  con- 
dition ;  but  he  dreaded  revolution  as  fraught  with  violence, 
and  often  ending  in  defeat.  His  hopes  rested  on  the  grad- 
ual and  effective  influence  of  a  more  general  diflftision  of 
knowledge  and  civilization. 

In  religion  he  was  the  invariable  and  unyielding  advo- 
cate of  the  rights  of  conscience,  entirely  opposed  to  oppres- 
sion and  domination  under  whatever  name  they  might  be 
called.  He  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  pure  and  upright, 
of  whatever  religious  sect  they  might  be ;  an  uncompro- 
mising abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  false  pretension,  in 
whatever  garb  they  might  show  themselves.  Few  men 
had  a  more  sacred  regard  for  truth — a  deeper  sense  of  ac- 
countability. No  man  had  a  more  profound  reverence  for 
the  Great  Supreme.  The  records  which  he  has  left;  show 
that  he  had  calmly  contemplated  the  approach  of  death 
long  before  it  took  him  from  the  world.  The  call  was 
sudden,  but  it  did  not  take  him  by  surprise.    His  character 
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is  SO  truly  and  ably  portrayed  in  the  disconrse  of  the  EeT. 
Mr.  Bellows,  dehvered  on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  that 
we  close  this  article  with  a  few  extracta  from  it. 

"  In  a  community  like  ours,  there  is  especial  danger  tiiat 
the  Christian  standard  will  decline,  and  with  it  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  reality  of  Christian  faith  and 
virtue.  "We  live  confessedly  in  the  midst  of  great  tempta- 
tions and  seductions.  Thei'e  is  nothing,  perhaps,  conceni- 
ing  ■which  men  doubt  each  other  more  than  in  regard  to 
their  power  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  money.  That 
'every  man  has  hia  price,'  is  a  received  maxim  of  terrible 
import,  whose  practical  disproof  concerns  the  interests,  and 
even  the  credibility  of  the  gospel,  more  than  tongne  can 
tell.  It  is  to  tliis  '  trial  by  gold,'  that  we  are  called  in  this 
commercial  metropolis :  a  trial  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  old  trial  by  fire.  Amid  the  competitions  and  collisions 
of  mercantile  enterprise,  pressed  by  the  necessity  and  the 
difficulty  of  speedily  succeeding,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
expensive  position  here  assiuned ;  surrounded  by  examples 
of  crowds,  whose  confessed  and  only  object  is  accumulation ; 
supported  in  lax  practices  by  the  maxims  of  the  careleea ; 
tempted  now  by  the  glittering  prizes  of  rapid  success,  and 
then  by  the  imminent  perils  of  sudden  failure ;  excited  by 
the  triumphant  speculations  of  the  adventiu-ous,  and  dazided 
by  tlic  social  splendors  of  the  prosperous ;  conveisant  all 
the  day  long,  for  at  least  six  days  in  the  week,  with  the 
plans  and  projects,  the  conTereation  and  spirit  of  money- 
making, — what  wonder  is  it,  that  riches  come  to  stand  for 
•the  princiiml  thing,  and  that  the  laws  and  spirit  of  Christian 
virtue  are  so  often  found  to  be  withes  of  straw  in  the  fires 
of  worldly  ambition  and  bnsineea  enterprise  ? 

"What  we  particularly  need,  then,  is  the  example  of 
men  who  are  thrown  into  the  hottest  part  of  this  furnace, 
and  yet  come  ont  unscathed  I  Men  who  enter  into  the 
arena  of  business,  seek  its  rewards,  wrestle  with  its  com- 
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petitors,  experience  its  temptations,  taste  its  disappoint- 
ments and  its  successes,  its  anxieties  and  its  gratifications  ; 
pass  through  its  crises  of  panic,  and  of  bubble-prosperity, 
and  yet  through  all,  uphold  a  character  and  reputation  for 
unspotted  honor  and  integrity,  for  equanimity  and  modera- 
tion, and  for  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  to  which  worldly 
success  is  manifestly  and  completely  subordinated.  The 
world  may  well  be  suspicious  of  an  untried  virtue ;  of  the 
worth  of  an  integrity  which  sustains  itself  in  seclusion,  and 
never  measures  its  strength  with  the  temptations  of  life ; 
of  a  professional  goodness,  which  is  hedged  about  by  the 
restrictions  of  public  opinion ;  of  a  talking  piety,  that  mis- 
takes the  glow  of  beautiful  and  exalted  sentiments  for  the 
earnestness  and  vigor  of  moral  principle ;  of  the  graces 
which  merely  reflect  the  circumstances  that  surround  them ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  humility  of  the  low  in  station,  the 
amiableness  of  those  whose  natural  temperament  is  equable, 
the  self-control  of  the  unimpassioned,  or  moderation  of  de- 
sires in  those  who  are  without  opportunity  or  hope  of  ad- 
vancement What  we  need  to  confirm  our  faith  in  virtue, 
to  reprove  and  stimulate  our  consciences,  is  to  see  the  tri- 
umph of  tempted  integrity,  the  victory  of  a  spirit  that  feels 
the  force  of  the  passions  and  desires  that  agitate  our  own 
hearts,  and  yet  controls  them  ;  tliat  is  subjected  to  our  own 
trying  circumstances,  and  turns  them  to  the  accoimt  of 
goodness. 

"  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  men,  as  it  were,  forti- 
fying their  own  moral  resolution  by  assailing  the  ordinary 
objects  of  human  desire ;  denying  the  desirableness  of  for- 
tune ;  charging  the  necessary  principles  on  which  business 
is  conducted  with  intrinsic  immorality,  and  attributing  to 
wealth  itself  all  the  evils  which  come  from  the  passionate 
*  love  of  money.'  When  these  words  proceed  from  the 
mouths  of  the  unsuccessful,  or  from  those  withdrawn  from 
the  walks  of  trade,  they  indicate  a  very  suspicious  kind  of 
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past  ex|3erience,  and  a  very  doubtful  Bort  of  unworldlmflss. 
The  trutli  18,  tlie  biiBiness  of  this  world  must  be  carried  on, 
and  there  must  be  commercial  cent«r8,  where  wealth,  with 
all  its  responsibilities,  perils,  and  advantages,  will  be  con- 
centrated. Merchants,  in  the  largest  nae  of  that  word,  are 
a  necesearj  and  most  important  claag — a  fixed,  indispen- 
sable, and  permanent  class — in  the  divisions  of  society. 
Tliere  is  no  prospect  whalBoever  that  tho  pressure  of  care, 
the  competitions  of  trade,  the  increase  of  wealth,  or  the 
growth  of  private  fortunes,  will  diminish  in  a  place  like 
this.  Just  here,  this  work  which  you  are  doing  is  to  be 
done — will  remain  to  he  done !  and  jou  and  your  socces- 
Bors  will  be  subjected  to  whatsoever  dangers  and  disadvan- 
tages to  the  moral  nature  belong  to  it.  It  by  no  means 
follows  because  a  post  is  dangerous  that  it  is  to  be  deserted, 
or  that  it  is  wrong  to  occupy  it  I  It  by  no  means  is  true 
that  things  are  unimportant  or  to  be  dispensed  with,  be- 
cause they  are  morally  perilous.  Commerce  is  dangerous 
precisely  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved 
in  it.  Money  is  '  perilous  stuff,'  juat  because  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  other  physical  and  of  much  intellectual  and 
moral  value.  Tliis  community  of  business  interests  and 
business  men  is  a  dangerous  and  difficnlt  place  to  dwell  in, 
because  those  exclusively  occupied  in  dealing  with  that, 
which  most  nearly  and  nniversally  touches  the  present 
welfare  and  immediate  necessities  of  millions,  feel  the  pas- 
[  sions  and  wants  of  the  nation  pressing  back  upon  them, 
['and  shaking  with  convulsive  energy  the  nerves  which  they 
f  tiiemselves  are.  You  feel  here,  in  the  commercial  heart  of 
I  this  country,  the  heat  and  jMission  of  the  whole  body.  Yon 
Ail£ll  an  indispensable  function.  It  is  a  dangerous  one. 
The  fireman  who  feeds  the  furnace  of  the  steam-engine  is 
exposed  to  certain  death  if  tho  boiler  burst ;  but  he  is  the 
last  man  that  can  be  withdrawn  from  his  post.  Let  it  be 
onderstood  that  the  merchant  occupies  a  pt>st  of  peril ;  that 
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he  band  lee  the  most  dangerous  substance ;  that  he  is,  of  all 
men,  most  exposed  to  the  evils  of  worldlings;  that  his 
principles  are  destined  to  fearful  trial ;  that  he  is  to  live  in 
constant  excitement,  with  anxiety,  hope,  fear,  adventure, 
risk,  as  his  stormy  element ;  that  mercantile  misfortune  has 
its  imminent  moral  perils  and  commercial  success,  equal 
and  peculiar  dangers  !  Let  the  merchant  undtTstam!  that 
he  placee  himself,  for  the  sake  of  certain  valuable  and  not 
unworthy  considerations,  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  to 
expect  little  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  small  control  of  his  own 
time,  and  little  direct  opportuni^  for  cultivating  tastes  and 
pursuits  usually  regarded  as  protecrive  to  the  moral  nature. 
Let  him  understand  that  he  is,  more  than  any  other  man, 
to  deal  directly  with  what  is,  by  general  consent,  the  most 
seductive,  exciting,  and  treacherous  commodity  in  the 
world  ;  that  which  most  tempta  integrity,  moves  the  baser 
passions,  absorbs  the  faculties,  chills  the  humane  affections, 
and  dulls  the  spiritual  senses ;  that  which  was  the  object  of 
our  Master's  most  emphatic  warning.  But  let  him,  at  the 
same  time,  recognize  the  Christian  lawfulness  and  provi 
dential  importance  of  his  calling,  and  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  truth  that  the  possible  moral  advantages  of  a  posi- 
tion are  proportioned  to  its  moral  perils,  so  that  no  man's 
opportunities  of  forming  and  exemplifying  the  Christian 
character  in  some  of  its  most  commanding  attributes,  ai'e  so 
great  as  those  of  the  merchant  In  no  man  is  superiority 
to  worldlinees  so  much  honored ;  no  man's  integrity  Js  so 
widely  known  or  so  much  venerated  1  Honor,  uprightness, 
"brotherly  kindness,  purity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  mod- 
eration and  essential  superiority  to  worldly  maxiuis  and 
ambitions — these  qualities,  if  they  exist  in  the  merchant  at 
all,  exist  in  him  in  apite  of  daily  trials  and  temptations.  If 
any  man's  principles  require  to  be  sonnd  to  tlie  core,  it  is 
his.  They  do  not  exist  by  the  forbearance  or  felicity  of 
eircnmstancea.     They  are  not  pi^sive  graces.    They  need 
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to  be  positive,  active,  aggressive  qaalitiee ;  opposing  to  tlie 
pei-ils  and  assaults  of  his  circumstances  a  rugged  and  st&ra 
reBistance.  As  such  thej  are  recognized  and  honored ;  and 
no  man  occupies  a  more  commanding  moral  position,  dis- 
plays a  more  useful  character,  or  wins  a  more  sincere  and 
compulsory  reverence,  tlian  the  Christian  merchant  1  And 
what  does  the  community  need  so  much,  what  can  it  so  ill 
spare,  as  the  example  of  such  men ! 

"Why  then  is  it,  that  with  an  almost  miequaled  demoii- 
Btration  of  sorrow  and  bereavement,  this  community  gathers 
about  his  grave,  and  testifies,  in  the  sincerest  aud  heartiest 
foniiB,  its  reverence  and  love  ?  Whence  this  burst  of  admi- 
ration, I'espect,  and  affection,  coming  simultancotislj  from 
every  portion  of  the  puhhe ;  uttered  through  the  resolutions 
of  commercial  bodies;  speaking  frum  the  lips  of  the  press; 
and,  above  all,  falling  in  fejnes  of  tenderness  from  private 
tongues  in  all  classes  of  society?  It  is  as  if  every  one  had 
lost  a  friend,  a  guide,  an  example ;  one,  whom  he  is  sur- 
piised  to  find  baa  been  equally  the  object  of  respect  aud 
affection  to  ten  thousand  othera !  No  concert  of  action,  no 
mutual  understanding,  has  marked  this  expression  of  pul^ic 
feeling.  We  hardly  knew  that  we  had  a  man  among  ua  in 
whom  such  regards  united ;  and  no  one  beforehand  could 
have  predicted  the  impression  his  death  would  make  upon 
the  community.  He  filled  so  quiet,  so  unobtrusive,  and  so 
steady  a  place  among  us,  that  our  thoughts  were  never  di- 
rectly or  abruptly  fixed  npon  him.  We  felt,  wo  knew  his 
worth  and  his  influence ;  but  we  did  not  make  it  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  our  remark,  nor  weigh  it  against  that  of 
^othei-s ;  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  we  are  almost  taken  by 
flurprise,  when  forced,  by  general  testimony,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  no  man  could  be  taken  from  this  community 
amid  such  general  regrets,  ]K)ssegaing  such  universal  con- 
fidence, or  filling  a  larger  place  in  its  affections  and 
n^ect 
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"  My  brethren,  it  is  the  recognized  worth  of  private  char- 
acter which  has  extorted  this  homage !  It  is  not  what  he 
has  done,  but  what  he  has  been,  which  thus  attracts  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  this  community.  Jonathan  Good- 
hue had  succeeded,  during  a  long  and  active  life  of  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  became  known  to  almost  all  our  people 
through  the  ordinary  relations  of  trade  and  commerce,  in 
impressing  them  with  a  deej)  and  unquestioning  sense  of  his 
personal  mtegrity  and  essential  goodness.  Collecting  its 
evidence  from  a  thousand  untraceable  sources,  from  the 
unconscious  notice  of  his  uniform  and  consistent  life,  from 
the  indirect  testimony  of  the  thousands  who  dealt  with  him, 
fix>m  personal  observation,  and  from  the  very  countenance 
and  manners  of  the  man,  this  commimity  had  become  pen- 
etrated with  the  conviction  of  his  changeless  virtue,  of  his 
spotless  honor,  of  his  secret  and  thorough  worth.  Other 
men  might  have  equal  integrity,  but  he  had  the  power  of 
making  it  indubitably  apparent.  Other  men  might  have 
his  general  worth,  but  he  somehow  manifested  it  in  a  way 
to  place  it  beyond  cavil,  jealousy,  suspicion,  or  indifference. 
He  occupied,  what  is  ever  to  be  viewed  as  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  positions,  tliat  of  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  virtue, 
and  one  whose  testimony  was  accepted.  Brethren,  do  we 
know  the  greatness  of  this  oflBce?  do  we  recognize  that 
which  it  supplies,  as  the  profoundest  need  of  society?  that 
which  it  accomplishes  as  the  most  useful  and  sublime  ser- 
vice rendered  to  men  and  conununities?  If  we  ask  our- 
selves what  the  public  is  now  so  gratefully  contemplating 
in  the  memory  of  Jonathan  Goodhue,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
his  public  services,  not  his  commercial  importance,  not 
even  his  particular  virtues  and  graces.  It  is  the  man  him- 
self ;  the  pure,  high-minded,  righteous  man,  with  gentle 
and  full  affections,  who  adorned  our  nature,  who  dignified 
the  mercantile  profession,  who  was  superior  to  his  station, 
his  riches,  his  exposures,  and  made  the  common  virtues 
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nioi  e  respected  aud  vcneraljle  than  ehining  talente  or  public 
houora ;  who  vindicated  the  diguity  of  common  life,  and 
carried  a  high,  large,  and  noble  spirit  into  ordinary  affairs; 
who  made  men  recognize  something  inviolable  and  awful 
even  in  the  private  conscience,  and  thus  gave  sanctity  aud 
value  to  our  common  humanity  I  Yea,  my  brethren,  this 
■was  the  power,  this  the  attraction,  this  the  value  of  Jona- 
than Goodhue's  life.  He  has  made  men  believe  in  virtne. 
He  has  made  them  honor  character  more  than  station  or 
■wealth  1  Ho  has  illustrated  the  possible  purity,  disintereet 
edness,  and  elevation  of  a  mercantile  Hfe.  He  has  shown 
that  a  rich  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
stands  up,  by  acclamation,  as  the  model  of  a  Christian 
Merchant  I 

"  Here,  perhaps,  I  might  better  pause,  as  having  said  all 
that  needs  to  be  set  forth  on  this  occasion.  But  you  will 
suffer  me  to  dwell  with  a  little  discrimination  upon  so  inter- 
esting a  Bnbject  of  contemplation.  The  distinguishing  moral 
traits  of  Mr.  Goodhne  were  purity  of  mind,  conscientions- 
ness,  benevolence,  and  love  of  freedom.  Perhaps  tlie  first 
was  the  most  striking  in  a  man  in  his  position.  Originally 
endowed  with  a  sensitive  and  elevated  nature,  and  educated 
among  the  pure  and  good,  he  brought  to  this  community, 
at  mature  age,  the  simplicity  and  trauapai-ency  uf  a  child, 
and  retained  to  the  last  a  manifest  purity  of  heart  and  ima- 
gination. I  think  no  man  ever  ventured  to  pollute  his  ear 
with  levity  or  coarse  allusions,  or  to  propose  to  him  any 
object  or  scheme  which  involved  mean  or  selfish  motives. 
He  shrank,  witli  an  instinctive  disgust,  from  the  foul,  the 
low,  the  unworthy ;  aud  compelled  all  to  feel  tliat  he  was  a 
"vessel  made  to  honor,"  which  could  admit  no  noisome  or 
base  uiixturea  in  its  crystal  depths-  His  purity  of  mind 
•was  still  further  evinced,  in  the  difficulty  with  which  he 
conceived  of  bad  motives  or  wrong  intentions  in  otheis. 
He  had  an  naaffectcd  confidence  in  hia  fellow-ereaturee, 
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growing  out  of  his  own  ingenuousness.  He  was  the  apolo- 
gist of  all  men,  seeking  explanations  of  their  misconduct 
which  would  relieve  them  of  utter  condemnation,  and  often 
cling  to  them  when  deserted  by  most  others.  It  was  re- 
marked by  one  who  enjoyed  his  daily  and  femiliar  inter- 
couiBe,  that  he  never  heard  him  speak  in  decisive  scorn  of 
any  man,  but  in  one  instance.  His  purity  of  mind  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  childlike  character  of  his  tastes,  manners, 
and  pleasures.  He  retained  through  life  the  playfulness 
and  the  simplicity  of  a  boy,  and  was  an  equal  among  his 
own  children.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  no  fuel  for  the 
fiercer  passions  of  manhood.  He  had  no  taste  for  notoriety, 
influence,  social  conspicuousness,  exciting  speculation,  or 
brilliant  success.  His  purity  shrank  from  the  soil  contract- 
ed in  such  positions  and  pursuits.  And  thus  he  maintained 
the  equanimity,  elasticity,  and  spontaneous  cheerfulness  of 
his  youth,  even  to  his  latest  days. 

"Probably  conscientiousness  would  be  first  named,  by 
this  community,  as  Mr.  Goodhue's  characteristic  quality. 
Duty,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  word,  if  not  oftenest  upon  his 
lips,  most  deeply  stamped  upon  his  heart.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  refer  his  conduct,  in  little  and  in  great  things,  to 
the  court  of  conscience. 

"  Nor  was  this  sense  of  duty  in  him  the  stem  and  narrow 
principle  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  be,  even  in  the  good.  He 
had  the  nicest  sense  of  justice — a  most  tender  and  solicitous 
regard  for  others'  rightB,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  learn 
and  to  fulfill  his  obligations  in  the  least  particular  to  every 
human  creature.  His  conscientiousness  was  not  more  man- 
ifest in  the  undeviating  rectitude  of  his  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial career,  than  in  social  and  domestic  life.  He  was 
careful  to  pay  honor  where  honor  is  due ;  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  respect  for  worth  and  value ;  to  avoid* 
the  least  trifling  with  the  feelings  or  the  reputation  of 
others ;  and  to  give,  at  all  times,  the  least  possible  trouble 
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on  Lis  own  accotint.  How  lofty  a  sense  of  Lonor — how 
pure  and  strict  an  integrity — what  higli-minded  principles 
be  carried  with  him  into  business,  yon  are  far  better  able  to 
estimate  than  I.  But  if  the  teetimony  of  the  commercial 
world  is  to  be  taken,  hia  counting-room  was  to  hira  a  sanc- 
tuary in  which  he  offered  tlie  daily  sacrifices  of  justice, 
truth,  and  righteousness,  and  sent  up  the  incense  of  obedi- 
ence to  that  great  precept,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  yon.'  It  was  the  pervading  con- 
tfol  and  influence  of  this  sense  of  duty,  which  enabled 
liim  to  say  at  tlie  very  close  of  hia  life:  'I  am  not  con- 
scions  that  I  have  ever  brought  evil  on  a  single  human 
being,'    . 

"  And  this  suggests  another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Good- 
hue— his  benevolence ;  which,  when  I  mention  it,  seems,  as 
each  of  his  other  traits  does,  tlie  most  striking  of  all.  Kind- 
ness of  heart  was  joined  in  him  with  purity  of  feeling  and 
loftiness  and  rectitude  of  conscience.  It  did  not  in  him 
take  tlie  form  of  a  public  philanthropy,  although  for  thirty 
years  he  was  most  aesidutius  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
ihitius  of  a  trnstce  of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  a  governor  of 
the  Ilospital— offices  which  he  would  not  relinquish  even 
amid  the  infirmities  of  his  few  past  years,  because  he  loved 
the  intercourse  of  die  sick  and  the'  poor,  ITis  benevolence 
was  rather  a  constant  and  unwearied  desire  to  make  all 
within  hia  reacli  happy.  He  loved  his  race.  He  was  uneasy 
if  cut  off,  for  ever  so  short  a  time,  from  the  intercourse  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  The  human  race  was  dear  to  him,  and 
his  heart  overflowed  with  tenderness  and  good-will  toward 
every  creature  that  bore  it.  Periiaps  no  nmn  in  the  com- 
munity !md  a  livelier  interest  in  man  simply  as  man.  It 
mattered  nothing  what  his  station,  condition,  faith,  country, 
•or  color,  he  loved  his  kind ;  loved  to  make  the  human  heart 
i-ejuice  J  loved  to  call  up  even  momentary  feelings  of  satis- 
faction in  the  breasts  of  those  with  whom  he  had  oiJy  a  pass- 
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intercourse.  Who  bo  ecrupulons  as  he  to  dLicbarge  the 
ittle  eourteaies  of  life  with  fidelity;  whose  eye  turned  so 
quickly  to  recognize  the  liumblest  friend  ;  whose  Bitiile  and 
liand  BO  ready  to  acknowledge  tlie  greetioge  of  a  moet  ex- 
pensive circle  of  acquaintances}  I  know  nothing  of  his 
more  substantial  services  to  the  suffering  and  the  needy. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  allow  his  left  hand  t«  know  what  hia 
right  hand  did ;  yet,  wlio  can  doubt  that  his  charities  were 
large  as  his  heart  and  his  means  I  But  can  we  overrate 
3  worth  of  that  beauiing  goodness  which  overleaps  the 
barrier  of  station  and  wealth,  and  makes  tor  its  posseasor 
g  place  in  the  heart  of  the  huinhleat  and  most  obscure  t 
Love  creates  love ;  and  the  unbounded  measure  of  afie^ 
tion  which  this  community  poured  out  to  him,  sliows  how 
freely  he  had  given  his  heart  to  his  fellow-men  I  I  dare 
not  speak  of  the  exemplification  hia  benevolence  found 
in  the  domestic  circle,  where  he  knew  liow  to  preserve 
tiie  most  manly  dignity,  while  he  lavished  a  woman's 
Iteart. 

"  The  love  of  freedom  was  the  most  conspicuous  mental 
trait  in  Mr.  Goodhue.  He  was  the  earnest  advocate  of 
■political  freedom,  of  religious  libei-ty,  and  of  free  trade. 
Poesessed  of  a  large  undtTstauding,  cultivated  by  carefiil 
leading,  and  early  impressed  with  the  principles  that  moved 
OUT  republican  fathers,  he  had  exercised  himself  upon  all 
'tile  political,  religious,  and  commercial  questions  of  his 
time,  and  upon  most  had  worked  himself  out  into  the 
largest  liberty  and  the  clearest  light.  By  conscience,  by 
Jieart,  he  was  the  ardent  supporter  of  human  rights.  He 
eoold  bear  no  restrictions,  tolerate  no  interference  here.  He 
Uud  a  &11  and  unwavering  confidence  in  the  value  and  the 
permanency  of  our  institutions,  and  waa  not  dismayed  by 
oy  of  the  discouraging  aigus  of  the  times.  He  believed  fully 
Q  hnman  progress,  and  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
loticing  or  recounting  the  proofs  of  it.    But  his  strongest 
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feeling  waa  the  importauco  aod  the  necessity  of  religioos 
liberty  and  perfect  toleration. 

"  I  might  speak,  my  brethren,  of  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  his  modesty  and  hnmility,  his  great  dislike  of 
oetentation  in  modes  of  life,  dress,  equipage,  and  domestic 
arrangementa.  These  were  the  qualities  whicJi  made  him 
loved  as  well  as  resjieeted.  Ko  man  envied  his  success,  or 
■was  jealous  of  his  honore.  His  wealth  built  up  no  barrier 
between  him  and  his  fellow-men,  however  humble.  His 
circumstances  however  prosperous,  his  conditioa  however 
elevated,  did  nothing  to  conceal,  to  distort,  or  to  color  the 
image  of  tlie  man  himself.  He  was  manifest  through  all, 
and  appeared  in  his  modest,  simple,  sincere  goodness,  from 
which  none  felt  the  least  provocation  to  detract, 

"  I  should  wrong  him,  and  the  place,  and  the  office  I  fill, 
did  I  fai!  to  say,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  admira- 
ble in  Mr,  Goodhue's  character,  was  piety  1  A  profound 
reverence  and  love  for  God  was  the  central  and  pervading 
Bentimeut  of  his  heart.  This  was  the  hght  and  strength 
of  his  conscience.  To  please  God,  to  render  himself  a 
pure  and  acceptable  offering  in  his  sight,  to  do  bis  Ma- 
ker's will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven — this  waa  the 
rule,  and  the  impulse,  and  the  secret  source  of  his  righ- 
teous life. 

"  In  conclusion,  my  brethren,  I  have  one  witness  to  pro- 
i-dnee,  in  confirmation  of  the  testimony  now  concluded, 
f  whose  integrity,  humility,  and  reliableness,  you  are  at  this 
moment  least  of  all  disjxised  to  question — I  mean,  the  sub- 
ject of  these  observations  himself.  After  Mr.  Goodhue's 
death,  a  letter  was  ibmid,  written  by  liini  only  a  few 
months  before,  and  addressed  to  his  family,  which  forma 
TOch  a  mirror  of  the  man,  and  contains  so  much  that  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  us  and  the  community,  that  every 
scrapie  of  reserve  has  given  way  before  the  urgency  which 
has  sought  its  publication  on  the  present  occasion.    It  may 
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be  conBidered  as  Mr.  Gkiodbue's  dying  testament,  as  it  is, 
next  to  ha  good  name,  tlie  most  precious  bequest  left  to  hie 
children.  Omitting  eiich  parts  aa  more  dii'ectly  concern 
his  immediate  family,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  this  letter 
before  you,  without  comment,  as  the  appropriate  proof,  en- 
forcement, and  moral  of  this  discourse.  The  paper  is  dated 
New  York,  February  T,  1848,  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 
and  is  as  follows : 

" '  Bom  on  the  Slst  of  June,  17S3, 1  am  now  well  ad- 
vanced on  my  sixty-fifth  year.  This  fact  of  itself  would  re- 
mind me  that  the  end  can  not  probably  bo  very  far  off.  Bat 
beeides,  I  have,  for  about  two  years  past,  occasionally  found 
an  oppression  on  the  cheat,  on  moving  quickly,  which 
'  Bceme  to  indicate  some  derangement  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  this  difficulty  I  think  has  materially  increased 
within  a  few  weeks.  Wishing  to  offer  some  obser\'ationa 
for  the  nse  of  my  family,  should  I  be  suddenly  removed 
from   ibem,  I  have  set  down  the  thoughts  that  occur 


" '  First,  then,  I  thank  Heaven  that  my  lot  baa  been 
cast  in  this  age,  and  in  this  land.  I  say  in  this  age,  for 
although  the  evils  that  exist  are  abundant,  yet  I  think 
there  has  been  great  gain  in  the  general  recognition  among 
a  numerous  portion  of  the  intelligent  part  of  society,  of  the 
importance  of  the  great  principles  of  peace,  temperance, 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  And  in  my  own  coun- 
try these  principles  are  more  prevalent,  I  think,  than  in 
any  other;  and  there  is,  moreover,  I  think,  this  further  en- 
couraging view — that  they  are  constantly  making  progress 
throughout  the  community.  I  take  this  view  also,  that  the 
conditions  which  go  to  giving  a  man  the  consideration  and 
esteem  of  his  fellow-creatures,  to  which  we  all  justly  attach 
a  value,  have  more  reference  to  the  essentials  of  character, 
as  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  more  independence  of  the 
extraneous  circumstances  of  official  position,  family  cotmec- 
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tion,  or  great  wealth.  The  advunlages  of  these  accidents 
are  of  no  comparable  impoitance  here  with  what  they  are 
in  the  other  countries  of  the  world ;  and  thus  temptations 

I  to  draw  men  aeide  from  the  course  of  virtnous  life,  are  ac- 

I  oordingly  bo  much  the  less  dangerous.' 

"  Ailer  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  blesf^ings  of  his 

w  domestic  ties,  and  the  happiness  of  his  home,  he  saj's : 
" '  In  those  in  whom  my  happiness  is  more  immediately 
concerned,  what  e<iuivalent  could  there  be  for  a  departnre 
from  a  life  of  uprightness.' 
"  And  then  continues : 

" '  In  looking  back  on  m  j  own  course  of  life,  I  have  ahiu- 
d&nt  canse  for  thankfulness;  for  while  defiiringhimibly  to 
acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  my  own  merila,  yet  have 
I  great  reason  to  rejoice  that,  growing  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  good  and  the  pure,  I  have  escaped  many  ovib 
where  others  have  been  less  fortunate.     I  have  often  men- 

l-tioned  that,  among  my  associates  in  my  native  town  (Salem), 

*  I  Bcarcely  ever  heard  a  profane  word. 

* '  I  ought  to  accouut  it  another  circumstance  of  thankful- 
ness, that  I  had  the  advantage,  in  early  life,  of  imbibing 
and  cultivating  sentiments  of  perfect  toleration  and  chari^ 
ibr  the  religious  opinions  of  otliers,  so  that  I  have  never  for 

I  a  moment  felt  tlie  slightest  restraint  in  cherishing  all  good- 
will toward  the  worthy  and  good,  of  whatever  sect  or  de- 
nomination they  migljt  be.  At  an  early  period  of  my  life 
I  was  thrown,  for  sevei'al  raontha,  exclusively  into  the 
society  of  Mohammedans  and  Brahmins,  and  there  were 
many  among  them  with  whom  a  mutual  regard  subsisted. 
Mere  opinion,  if  squaring  even  witli  my  own  notions  of 
truth,  I  have  ever  considered  as  far  less  important  than 
right  motives.  I  wish  fo  cherish  the  most  devout  reverence 
for  the  Great  Omnipotent,  Omnipresent,  and  Perfect  Being, 
the  Great  First  Cause,  the  Creator  and  Kuler  of  the  Uni- 
verse— our  Father,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor ;  and  to  keep 
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habitually  in  view  the  obligationa  I  owe  to  him  of  perfect 
obedience  in  all  things.  What  these  duties  are,  I  think  are 
more  plainly  shown  in  the  life  and  precepts  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  I  wish  accordingly  to  set  all  value  upon  them. 
These  he  has  said  are  essentially,  love  to  God,  and  love 
to  man. 

**  *  In  reference  to  the  style  of  living,  I  wish  to  advise  my 
children  against  every  thing  like  extravagance,  however 
much  they  may  happen  to  be  favored  with  the  means  of 
indulgence.  Things  comfortable,  if  they  can  afford  it,  "I 
would  not  withhold  ;  but  I  should  consider  it  a  rule  never 
to  be  departed  from,  that  so  far  as  display  should  be  the 
object,  they  should  never  exceed  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
rule  which  should  prevail  among  the  wise  and  the  prudent. 
An  infinitely  more  deserving  object  of  their  regard,  in  the 
bestowment  of  supei-fluous  means  should  be,  I  think,  the 
aiding  of  the  great  cause  of  learning  and  science.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  society  is  to  lessen  the  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  as  regards  the  accidents  of  birth  and 
station,  and  that  the  great  principle  of  equality  is  to  make 
progress  in  the  world — and  when  growing  out  of  a  high 
civilization,  it  is  to  be  hailed  with  all  welcome.  The  over- 
thi'ow  of  almost  any  of  the  institutions  of  society,  in  any 
country,  by  violence,  I  should  be  disposed  to  deprecate, 
and  I  am  disposed  to  abhor  revolutions^  but  to  cherish 
reformation  everywhere. 

"  '  In  reference  to  the  closing  scene  in  this  world,  I  wish 
to  express  my  desire  that  there  be  no  parade  connected 
with  the  funeral  performances.  It  would  be  my  desire, 
that  none  but  the  immediate  relatives  and  friends  should 
be  called  together  when  the  usual  religious  services  should 
be  performed,  and  that  not  more  than  a  single  carriage 
should  follow  the  hearse  to  the  cemetery.' 

"  After  bidding  adieu  to  his  family,  with  a  particular 
reference  to  every  individual  having  any  claim  upon  his 
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recollection  at  such  a  solemn  moment,  he  concludes  with 
these  words : 

"  '  I  pray  heaven  to  receive  my  parting  spirit 

(Signed)  ^Jonathan  Gk)0DHnE.' 

^^In  a  postscript  is  appended  the  following  pregnant 
afterthought : 

^^  ^  I  add,  as  a  most  happy  reflection,  that  I  am  not  con- 
scious that  I  have  ever  brought  evil  on  a  single  human 
being.' " 


'      JOSEPH  PEABODY. 

The  example  of  the  wise  and  good  has  ever  exercised  a 
fftvorable  influence  upon  civilized  man,  and  will  never 
cease  to  be  a  valuable  item  in  the  wealth  of  nations.  In 
all  ages  have  historians  considered  it  a  grateful  duty  to 
trace  the  course  of  their  philosophers,  explain  the  policy  of 
their  statesmen,  and  emblazon  the  renown  of  their  heroes. 
For  this  they  have  been  welcomed  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  greeting  should  not  be 
extended  to  such  as  endeavor  to  portray  t^e  less  striking, 
although  oftentimes  more  useful  examples  of  enterprise  and 
moral  worth. 

Among  our  eminent  merchants  (during  the  European 
wars  which  gave  us  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world),  none 
exerted  a  wider  influence  for  good,  or  were  more  conspic- 
uous for  probity  and  honor,  than  William  Gray,  Archi- 
bald Gracie,^  and  the  respected  individual  whose  name  is 

*  Tbis  distingniahed  merchant  and  estiinable  man  was  bom  at  Domfries,  in 
Scotland,  in  1766.  He  received  a  mercantile  education  of  high  order,  in  a  coont- 
ing-hooae  at  Liverpool.  Among  his  fellow-clerks  were  three  other  eminent 
merchants — the  late  Mr.  Ewart,  of  the  latter  place ;  Mr.  Beid,  of  Beid,  Irving  A 
Co.,  London;  and  Mr.  Caton,  of  Baltimore,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton. 

Mr.  Grade  came  to  the  United  States  soon  after  the  peace  which  confirmed 
their  independence,  and  married  Miss  Bogers,  a  sister  of  the  late  Moses  Bogers, 
Esq.,  of  New  York.  He  established  himself  first  in  Virginia ;  where,  in  the 
year  1796,  he  was  ranked  among  our  first  merchants  for  credit  and  capitaL 

The  geographical  position  of  New  York  did  not  escape  his  foresight ;  for  he 
early  pronounced  its  destiny  to  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Western 
World,  and  selected  that  port  for  the  home  of  his  mercantile  operations,  as  well 
as  permanently  made  it  his  residence.  Here  riches  flowed  in,  and  honor  and 
Qsefhlness  were  his  rewards  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Endowed  with  rare  aag»- 
eity  and  sound  sense,  to  which  he  added  great  experience,  his  commercial  enter- 
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at  the  bead  of  lliis  article.  Tbeir  credit,  at  times,  surpassed 
tliat  of  govemnient  itself,  and  tlieir  uperations  were  more 
varied  and  extenaiTe  than  any  ever  conducted  by  individual 
enterprise  in  oizr  country. 


priaea  were  l&id  nUh  ji^Jgrnent,  uid  eiacalad  with  leol.    His  Bigiul-Sax iru 
'      »n  ia  most  o(  tlie  poru  or  the  MeJiurranean  itad  ttie  Baltic  seai,  of  tha 

I  FaniDsala,  in  Great  BrlUun  and  CUidb.  aud  his  iwiae  wa*  HynonfiiiooB  nitb 
ONdit,  probit}',  and  honor,  Even  the  Bpuulab  ^verniueat  (not  oanally  ovcr- 
oonfldlug  in  foreigDun)  iatnuted  to  him  at  ouo  tiaie  Ihuir  bilta  of  uahanga, 
drawn  on  Vera  Crui,  to  the  extent  of  ita  milllona  of  doUan.  Thcra  billi  war* 
btooght  in  a  Fronch  frigaU  to  New  York,  in  ISOB,  and  Isaoo  Bell,  Eaq.,  who  bad 
oharge  of  tbem,  va>  opaet  in  a  boat,  and  a  reward  of  (wo  bunilred  dollan  wn 
cAred  to  tha  dnder  of  the  trauk  wliioh  contuiued  them.    It  a-iis  pioked  op  a 

J  Jbltnigbt  after,  at  Deal  Beach,  near  Long  Bninoh,     Tho  bills  were  dried,  and 

I'Mlleoted  in  apede  b;  Mr.  Qmoie  and  two  other  diatingnlabed  tnerohiunB — Ur. 

,  <Hivsr,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr,  Craig,  of  Piiiladiilpbis.  It  is  niwdlenia  add,  thai 
Um  procaedii  wora  remiCtod  with  ecrapaloiu  ncuituesa  and  prumptilDde. 

Hr  Gracio'a  opinioa  on  mercantlla  anbjeota  was  aonght  aCler  hj  those  of 
teas  knowledge  and  experienoe,  and  iC  was  bis  happiness  to  import  ittlbt- 
□n  with  oandor  and  dis [uteres tcdneea.  lie  purduolarly  iavored  dosorring 
JDung  men,  who  not  onl;  liad  his  advice,  but  fricndabip,  and  sabatontial 


in  eiuno  when  a  oommand  went  Ibrth  against  tho  mcrcbant  cStf. 
L  CHppled  hj  tha  nnbappf  nipedieat  of  onr  rtttrictict  t^lmt;  eBibairasoed  by 
10  caplHre  of  abipa  and  OBTgocs,  imd  bj  tlie  feilnra  of  foreign  uormspoiulents 
id  domestic  deblon—diaaatar  upoD  disBBter— when  oil  were  col  down,  his  miisa 
■  of  woallh,  SMJUoiaLitad  bj  a  long  life  of  enterprise  and  industrj',  was  oMJnljr 
■wept  ownj  in  the  common  min— a  Bod  verification  of  the  proverb,  "  Siekm  lai» 
to  llumtdtt4  seingt,  aniljtif  awj^."    But  be  never  boaatod  of  them,  or  Imsted  in 


PnbUe  ooufidanco  bod  often  been  mauiflmted  toward  him  bf  appointmenlB  U 
plaoBa  of  iTUBt;  and  now  his  irianda,  whose  eateoiu  he  never  loot  or  fbrfsited, 
aonght  to  secura  a  cantlouance  of  his  aaeniiness,  and  an  oajlum  for  his  de- 
dining  years,  in  the  presldonoy  of  on  inBuninco  oompnny,  crOMed  fbr  thooO  par- 
poaes.  But  the  BtFBcl  of  the  bh»t  which  had  proBtritod  him  was  not  ;at  ov«r; 
lere  again  advenit;  crowied  hia  pulh,  atiil  the  hoiards  of  the  oceoii  proved 
ouB  to  its  aSaitB. 

wares  libel  npon  the  community  of  whioh  he  bad  been  BO  active  and  naefU 
smher,  npon  the  &iends  whom  he  lud  cherished,  to  donht  thut  to  tlio  last 
I  s  man  received  ever;  token  of  courtooua  delcrcuce,  and  soliJ  nffbcdon  and 
aateem  ;  and  jet,  alas  I  too  often  tmvo  we  to  regret,  when  too  Into,  that  we  hsT* 
Ngairded  with  cold  Indifferenoe,  in  their  odTenlty,  such  as  have  lUthfblljr  aervad 
n*  under  more  &vorablc  anspicu,  and  wbicli  loo  often  baa  nombed  their  Iteni- 
ties  and  paraljraad  their  efforts.    The  fortitude  of  the  best  and  bravait  ma;  ba 
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The  biography  of  such  men  mnst  necessarily  afiford  inter- 
eeting  instruction  to  a  mercantile  community,  from  its  bear- 
ing upon  our  commercial  history ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  gives  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  becoming  tribute  of 
respect  to  uncommon  worth,  as  well  as  tends  to  relieve  the 
ennui  produced  by  the  succession  of  political,  juridical,  and 
heroic  sketches,  which  are  constantiy  pressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

The  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir,  when  but  a  youth, 
took  arms  in  his  country's  cause,  performed  in  early  man- 
hood a  naval  exploit  of  thrilling  interest  during  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  exhibited  great  energy,  perseverance, 
and  foresight  in  a  long-continued  series  of  mercantile 
enterprises,  embracing  the  entire  period  of  our  national 
existence;  and  we  hope  that  by  recounting  some  of  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  we  shall  inspire  patriotism,  and  stimu- 
late laudable  ambition  in  those  to  whom  is  destined  the 
political  sway,  or  guidance  of  the  future  commerce  of  our 
country. 

Joseph  Peabody  was  bom  at  Middleton,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1757.  His  father  was  a  deacon  of  the  church, 
and  descended  from  Francis  Peabody,  who  came  from  St. 
Alban's,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1635,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  setflers  of  Topsfield — a  part  of  which,  together  with 
portions  of  the  adjacent  towns,  was  incorporated  in  1728, 
by  the  name  of  Middleton.    These  towns  had  previously 


shaken  by  sorrow  and  by  age ;  but  this  aarely  ought  to  be,  as  much  as  possible, 
compensated  by  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  friends  to  administer  comfort 
and  consolation. 

Benevolence  and  beneficence  were  the  shining  characteristics  of  Mr.  Graoie ; 
and  they  were  never  dimmed  by  sunshine  nor  obscured  by  clouds.  His  dwell- 
ing was  long  the  mansion  of  elegant,  unostentatious  hospitality,  and  his  door 
never  closed  against  the  poor.  It  is  no  mean  testimonial  to  his  standing  and 
worth,  that  he  reciprocated  honor  in  a  long  and  confidential  intimacy  with 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Gouverneur  Morris.  Mr.  Qraoie  died  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1829,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

21 
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been  set  off  fi'ora  Salem,  the  most  ancient  townstip  of  the 
colony  of  MassachuBetta  Bay  in  New  England. 

TLia  anceetor,  with  bis  associates  of  indomitable  courage 
and  UDtiring  perseverance,  under  prospects  tlie  most  adverse 
and  discouraging,  still  felt  themselves  gainers  in  the  ex- 
change of  "  a  paradise  of  plenty"  in  the  Old  World  for  "  a 
■wilderness  of  want"  in  the  New ;    where,  although  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  bands  of  savages,  they  could  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences.     This  Puritanic  family  continued  through  sev- 
eral successive  generations  in  the  peaceful  rank  of  agricul- 
turists, in  which  were  passed  also  tlie  first  eighteen  yeara 
of  him  some  traces  of  whose  life  it  is  our  present  purpose 
to  record ;  and  he  would  probably  have  remained  content- 
ed in  it,  free  from  iiitoraal  restlessness,  and  ignorant  of  the 
energetic  qualities  he  after  displayed,  but  for  the  desire  for 
freedom  which  now  pervaded  the  continent. 
The  Rev.  EUas  Smith,  pastor  at  Middleton,  in  comnion 
'  -with  the  New  England  clergy  generally,  guided  the  people 
■of  his  charge,  not  only  in  tlie  pi-ecepta  of  religion,  but  en- 
r  lightened  them  also  on  the  political  events  of  the  day,  seek- 
[  4ng  by  constant  efforts  to  imbue  them  with  the  true  spirit 
1  of  liberty  and  resistance.     And  probably  no  circumstanoe 
contributed  more  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  Revo- 
lution than  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  ditfosing  from  the 
I  pulpit  tl'e  true  principles  on  which  that  great  event  was 
j  founded,  and  lending  to  their  appeals  the  sacred  influence 
I  cf  tbeir  office.     A  war  was  now  to  be  waged  in  behalf  of 
I  civil  liberty ;  the  pride,  valor,  ambition,  and  self-love  of 
I  -our  youtli  were  aroused ;  the  forms  of  departed  heroes  flit- 
ted before  them,  and  many  were  dazzled  by  their  exploits, 
and  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  inscribe  their  names  upon 
the  escutciieon  of  a  rising  empire. 

Aware  that  persecution  had  driven  liis  forefathere  from 
their  native  land,  and  that  Andres  had  failed  in  his  attempt 
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to  impose  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  a  sncceeding  generation, 
Mr.  Peabody  did  not  long  deliberate  as  to  the  part  he 
shonld  take  in  the  pending  contest.  It  is  a  trite  saying, 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  bring  into  action  latent 
talents.  This  onr  straggle  for  freedom  fully  verified,  and 
its  history  is  embellished  with  such  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
the  common  as  well  as  more  exalted  classes  of  man,  as  well 
may  vie  with  those  called  forth  during  the  most  eventful 
periods  of  the  Old  World. 

At  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  took  place,  Mr. 
Peabody,  too  young  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  joined  the 
Boxford  company  as  a  volunteer ;  but  they  did  not  reach 
the  scene  of  action  until  the  British  troops  had  passed 
down,  much  to  his  disappointment,  as  he  prided  himself 
on  his  skill  as  a  marksman.  His  brother-in-law  being 
drafted  to  join  the  army,  Mr.  Peabody  was  obliged  to  re- 
main and  oversee  the  cxdtivation  of  the  fiirm,  until  the 
letam  of  the  former  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  when  he 
gladly  relinquished  a  life  too  passive  and  uncongenial  to 
an  active  mind  at  so  exciting  a  period.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  acquire  knowledge,  and  court  fortune  on  the 
treacherous  element,  which  afibrded  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  enterprise  as  well  as  distinction  in  the  cause  he 
espoused. 

Our  infant  navy,  unworthy  the  name  (since  it  comprised 
but  some  half  a  dozen  ill-equipped  and  ill-officered  vessels), 
offered  but  little  chance  even  to  the  best  qualified,  as  all 
the  higher  offices  were  filled  by  such  as  had  wealth  to  loan 
for  its  equipment.  And  Paul  Jones  himself,  whose  career 
fills  so  large  a  page  in  our  naval  history,  in  order  to  secure 
the  berth  of  senior  first-lieutenant,  had  to  dispose  of  a  plan- 
tation in  Virginia,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  brother,  and 
loan  the  proceeds  to  the  marine  committee. 

Our  private-armed  marine,  not  only  reputable,  but  highly 
patriotic,  offering  every  inducement  to  the  brave  and  en- 
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terprising,  was  at  once  embraced  by  Mr.  Peabody,  whose 
aoliievement  in  the  "  Ranger" — the  particulara  of  which 
we  shall  introduce  in  its  proper  place — is  worthy  to  rank 
with  those  of  Haraden  in  the  "  Pickering,"  and  Fisk  in  the 
"  Tyrannicide,"  also  of  Salem.  The  private  marine  reflect- 
ed &B  mach  glory  oD  our  arms,  and  was  decidedly  more 
effective  than  the  navy.  Wb  believe  no  officer  of  the  latter 
attained  distinction,  with  the  exception  of  Commodore  Panl 
Jones,  "  whose  achievements,"  in  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  "  commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Peabody's  first  cruise  was  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby's  pri 
vateer,  "  Bunker  Hill,"  which  terminated  nnsuccessfully. 
On  his  return  to  Salem,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which 
detained  him  there  several  months.  During  his  conva- 
lescence, his  mind,  weakened  by  disease,  was  filled  widi 
hopes  wliich  assumed  the  guise  of  realities,  persuading  him 
that  he  waa  the  actual  owner  of  ships  and  wealth ;  and  thua 
enabled  him  to  enjoy,  by  anticipation,  what  the  efforts  of 
after  years  failed  not  to  realize. 

His  second  cruise  was  in  the  "  Pilgrim,"  Capt  Hill,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Cabot.  They  had  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  witli  a  British  merchantman,  deeply  laden, 
but  strongly  armed.  On  nearing  the  enemy,  Captain  Hill 
ordered  him  to  strike,  to  which  he  was  answered,  "No! 
you  must  fight."  "Veiy  well,"  responded  Hill:  "aay 
when  you  are  ready;"  and  after  waiting  a  considerable 
lime,  which  was  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  enemy  in 
clearing  for  action,  loading,  &c.,  Hill,  becoming  impatient, 
SBked  if  he  was  ready,  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  re- 
ply, said  to  his  crew,  "  Then,  my  boys,  let  them  have  it," 
After  a  short  action,  and  the  loss  of  their  captain,  the 
enemy  surrendered,  and  Mr.  Peabody,  as  prize-master,  took 
the  vessel  safe  into  Thomaston,  Maine.  He  commenced  a 
second  cruise  in  the  "  Pilgrim,"  but  the  privateer  being 
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dismasted,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Salem,  lie  resolved  to 
abandon,  for  a  time,  the  ocean,  having  seen  enough  of  sea- 
&ring  life  to  judge  of  his  ability  to  prosecute  it  with  success. 
Feeling  that  the  want  of  instruction,  denied  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life,  was  a  serious  barrier  to  his  ad- 
vancement, he  applied  himself  for  a  year  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  rank  in  his  profession. 

For  the  above  purpose,  Mr.  Peabody  retired  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  whose  varied  attainments  enabled 
him  to  impart  the  requisite  information,  and  whose  friendly 
counsels,  so  important  to  one  entering  upon  an  active 
career,  at  such  a  period,  might  be  depended  on  as  the  dic- 
tates of  a  high  moral  sense,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
benevolent  heart. 

While  thus  engaged  in  his  studies,  Mr.  Peabody  met 
with  a  manuscript  collection  of  maxims,  containing,  not 
only  sound  moral  rules,  but  those  of  courtesy  and  good- 
breeding,  as  well  as  the  results  of  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  worldly  aflairs.  He  was  struck  widi  their 
value,  and  copied  them  into  a  small  book,  which  he  entitled 
his  "  Guide  through  Life,"  and  it  was  ever  his  custom  to 
apply  them,  when  occasion  offered,  in  advice  to  his  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  in  reference  to  his  own  conduct. 

The  month  of  August,  1Y78,  was  ushered  in  with  a  sum- 
mons for  the  militia  generally  to  join  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  at  Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  to  the  surprise 
and  capture  of  Newport,  then  in  possession  of  the  British 
army.  Mr.  Peabody  accompanied  the  Middleton  corps  as 
an  oflScer.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  disappointed  of  the- ex- 
pected co-operation  of  their  French  allies,  the  militia  im- 
mediately disbanded,  and  the  besieging  army,  reduced  to 
five  thousand  men,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  as  the  number 
of  the  enemy  intrenched  was  six  thousand.    William  Ome| 
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of  Salem,  who  was  afterward  one  of  our  most  eminent, 
upright,  and  opnlent  merchants,  also  served  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  completed  the  necessary  etudies 
■which  he  ba<J  marked  out  for  himself,  made  a  voyage  to 
Gotlenbm'g,  in  the  letter  of  marqne  *'  Rambler."  He  next 
sailed  as  prize-master  in  the  privateer  "  Fiahhawk."  Capt, 
Foster,  who,  after  being  out  a  few  days,  laid  his  vessel 
alongside  of  a  large  ship,  which  proved  to  be  a  British  man- 
of-war,  and  was  taken.  The  crew  was  sent  into  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  where,  on  board  a  prison-ship,  they  were 
■well  ti-oated.  They  established  a  school  among  themselves, 
and  all  went  on  harmoniously  until  the  crew  of  another  pri- 
vateer, belonging  to  Salem,  was  crowde<I  in  with  them, 
which  caused  tfie  mass  to  become  turbulent.  Fortunately, 
however,  they  were  suon  relieved  by  exchange,  and  the 
Americans  were  landed  at  Enston. 

The  termination  of  this  cruise  so  disgusted  Mr,  Peabody 
■with  privateering,  tliat  he  decided  to  pursue  it  no  further. 
He  next  embarked  in  the  letter  of  marque  "  Ranger," 
owned  by  Messrs.  Henry  Sargent,  of  Boston,  Henry  Gard- 
ner, and  Ward  and  Chipnian  of  Salem.  Thomas  Simmons 
was  commander,  Tliomas  Perkins,  first  officer,  and  Mr, 
Peabody,  second.  Tliey  left  Salem  in  the  winter  of  1781-2, 
■with  a  cargo  of  salt,  which  they  disposed  of  at  Riclmiond, 
Virginia,  and  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  they  loaded 
■with  floor  for  Havana,  and  arrived  safe.  A  part  of  the 
cargo  being  from  the  plantation  of  General  Washington, 
'  ■was  preferred  by  the  Spaniards,  and,  what  was  unusual, 
thoy  received  it  at  the  marked  weight,  thus  showing  their 
confidence  in  the  brand.  The  "  Ranger"  returned  to  Alex- 
andria, and  after  receiving  on  board  another  cargo  of 
flour,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1783,  dropped  down  the  Poto- 
mac, to  near  its  mouth,  where,  encountering  head  winds, 
she  waa  obliged  to  anchor,  and,  after  makmg  the  ordinary 
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arrangements  for  the  night,  the  officers  and  crew  retired 
to  their  berths. 

Abont  eleven  o'clock  the  watch  ran  aft  for  a  speaking- 
tmmpet,  and  announced  to  the  officers  the  nnwelcome 
news  that  boats  were  making  for  the  ship.  Capt.  Simmons 
directed  Mr.  Peabody  not  to  let  them  come  alongside ;  but 
they  both  rushed  up  the  companion-way,  and  as  they 
reached  the  deck,  received  a  discharge  of  musketry,  by 
which  Capt  Simmons  fell,  badly  wounded,  and  entirely 
disabled  from  further  action.  Mr.  Peabody,  having  no  time 
to  dress  himself,  ran  forward  in  his  night-clothes,  calling 
on  the  crew  to  seize  the  boarding-pikes,  and  grasping  one 
himself,  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Kent,  armed  in  the 
like  manner,  sprang  to  the  bows,  where  they  had  a  fierce 
encounter  with  several  of  the  enemy  already  on  the  gun- 
wale. The  crew,  having  armed  themselves,  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  another  boat  came 
alongside  and  began  a  heavy  fire  on  the  other  quarter. 
The  first  officer  being  employed  at  the  magazine  in  pro- 
curing ammunition  for  those  who  were  armed  with  mus- 
kets, the  command  of  the  deck  devolved  on  Mr.  Peabody, 
who,  wearing  a  white  shirt,  was  a  conspicuous  mark,  even 
in  a  dark  night.  He  now  ordered  cold  shot  to  be  thrown 
into  the  boats,  and  it  was  done  with  such  efiect  tliat  one  of 
them  gave  way ;  both  had  been  grappled  to  the  "  Ranger" 
before  receiving  any  damage.  Perceiving  the  advantage 
thus  obtained,  he  applied  his  entire  force  to  the  other  boat, 
and  cheering  his  men  with  the  cry  of  "  we  have  sunk  one, 
my  boys,  now  let  us  sink  the  other."  The  responding* 
cheers  of  the  crew  so  alarmed  the  assailants,  that  they 
dropped  astern,  and  both  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  When  the  confusion  was  over,  one  of  the  crew 
only  was  found  to  be  dead,  and  three  wounded.  Capt. 
Simmons's  wound  was  severe,  and  disabled  him  for  a  long 
time.    Mr.  Peabody  was  not  aware,  during  the  action,  that 
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he  had  received  any  woands ;  but,  wben  the  excitement 
subsided,  he  found  hia  arma  stiff,  and  a  ball  lodged  in  hia 
left  wrist,  that  the  bone  of  hia  right  elbow  was  laid  bare, 
and  a  ball  had  grazed  his  left  shoulder.  At  daylight  a 
club  of  hair  was  discovered  on  deck,  which  proved  to  be 
his,  it  having  been  shot  off  close  to  his  head,  as  if  clipped 
by  a  barber.  "We  well  remember  one  of  the  crew  who  had 
cut  off  the  hand  of  an  assailant,  which  was  raised  over  the 
bulwark,  armed  witli  a  pistol,  and  aimed  at  Mr.  Peabody ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  he  continued  for  life  a  pensioner  on 
the  bounty  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Peabody's  escape  from  death, 
in  this  action,  appears  to  have  been  almost  miraculous. 

Tlie  "  Ranger"  was  armed  with  seven  guns,  and  the  crew 
comprised  but  twenty,  while  tlie  barges  of  the  enemy  con- 
tained sixty  men.  From  information  obtained,  the  latter 
lost  fifteen  killed,  and  had  thirty-eight  wounded.  Tbe  as- 
sailants proved  to  be  a  band  of  tones,  with  which  the  bay 
had  for  some  time  been  infested,  commanded  by  two  of 
tlieir  noted  characters.  Barret  and  Anderson,  who  had  a 
rendezvous  at  St  George'a  Island,  near  the  anchorage  of 
the  "  Ranger."  They  had  a  few  days  before  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  bng  of  ten  guns  and  thirty  men. 

It  was  found  necessarj-  to  return  with  the  vessel  to  Alex- 
andiia  for  the  purpose  of  refitting ;  where  the  action  was 
proaonnced  as  desperate  as  any  upon  the  i-ecords  of  naval 
warfare.  In  admii-fttiou  of  the  valor  displayed  on  this  oc- 
l-easion,  a  boarding-pike,  richly  mounted  with  silver,  and 
beaiing  a  suitable  inscription,  was  presented  by  the  mer- 
chants of  that  borough.  This  happy  memorial  of  gallant 
conduct  remains  a  treasured  relic  with  Mr,  Peabody'a  heiis. 

Mr.  Perkins  now  took  command  of  the  "  Hanger,"  and 
Mr.  Peabody  became  first  officer.  Ca]it.  Simmons  was 
sufficiently  recovered  from  his  wound  to  resume  his  post  on 
the  succceiling  voyage,  and  Mr.  Peabody  was  retained  aa 
fii-st   officer.      On  then-   retum   from   Curaj,'oa  they  were 
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chased  for  thirty-six  hours  by  a  man-of-war,  and  finally 
escaped  into  Havana,  whence  they  returned  to  Salem. 

Peace  having  now  taken  place,  commercial  activity 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  Peabody  was  promoted  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Gardner,  of  Salem,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  accompanied  him  as  chief  mate.  This  companion 
in  war  was  afterward  long  his  associate  in  business  at 
Salem,  and  amassed  also  a  very  large  fortune,  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  his  nephews,  the  Messrs.  Pingree,  who 
rank  among  our  most  enterprising  and  successful  merchants. 

His  next  voyage  was  to  St.  Martin's,  thence  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  was  severely  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  his 
life  despaired  of.  He  suffered  great  agony,  and  was  so 
swollen  as  to  be  unable  to  see,  but,  retaining  his  faculties, 
heard  the  discouraging  remarks  of  those  around.  He  at- 
tributed his  recovery  to  a  sea-captain,  who  administered  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Peabody  having  now  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to 
enable  him  to  purchase  a  vessel,  selected  the  schooner 
"  Three  Friends,"  and  commanded  her  himself.  His  voy- 
ages were  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe ;  he  was  almost 
constantly  at  sea  for  several  years,  and  never  failed  to  note 
whatever  information  he  obtained,  that  might  prove  useful 
in  the  more  extensive  future  operations  toward  which  he 
pressed  with  a  laudable  zeal. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  peace  of  '83  imparted 
a  new  impulse  to  trade,  which,  however,  was  soon  after 
jeoparded  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  States  on  the  sea- 
board, whose  contending  efforts  paralyzed  for  a  time  its 
successful  prosecution.  Khode  Island,  for  instance,  desirous 
of  monopoly,  and  affecting  to  fear  that  the  capital  of  her 
neighbors  would  deprive  her  of  a  fair  proportion  of  trade, 
permitted  the  importation  of  all  goods  free  of  duty.  This 
measure,  so  injurious  in  its  bearing  on  the  larger  States, 
which  relied  upon  impost  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
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mente,  was  met  by  retaliation.  Maeeachusetts  passed  a 
navigatioD  act,  requiring  dudes  to  be  paid  only  on  goods 
imported  on  foreign  account,  and  tannage  only  on  foreign 
Teesele. 

Our  Union,  wbicli  had  barely  been  maintained  by  the 
edmnliis  of  war,  now  became  as  a  rope  of  sand.  The  limit- 
ed powers  of  the  old  confederation,  together  with  its  tardi- 
ness of  action,  rendered  it  utterly  inefficient  as  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  conflicting  measures  of  some  of  the  parties 
to  it,  now  threatened  its  speedy  dissolution. 

These  gloomy  forebodings  impelled  extraordinary  cser- 
tions  for  the  preservation  of  blessiogs  achieved  at  no  com- 
mon cost.  OorreBpoudeiices  were  entered  into  by  (ieorge 
Cabot  and  others,  with  our  patriotic  fathere,  respecting  the 
establishment  of  a  national  govemraeut  upon  a  more  ener- 
getic aud  stable  footing,  under  which  the  interests  of  eom^ 
merce  might  receive  a  proper  care.  Aud  Benjamin  Good- 
hue (another  educated  Salem  merchant,  who  afterward 
filled  with  credit  scate  in  both  of  the  legislative  halls  of  the 
nation),  obtained  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  our  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  other  sources,  the  best  available 
light  on  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe,  thereby  becom- 
ing qualified  for  a  task  which  himself  and  others  were  sooQ 
called  upon  to  perform. 

After  two*  inefi^ectual  attempts,  a  convention  was  formed, 
\rhicL,  in  17SS,  framed  the  federal  conBtitution. 

The  first  duty  which  presented  itself  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  government  in  New  York,  was  the  creation 
of  a  revenue  for  its  support ;  and  a  tariff  on  impoi-ts  being 
by  all  considered  the  least  onerous  mode  of  taxation,  a 


*  Ab  n  delogBle  lo  the  Brat,  Mr.  Goodbuo  was  appoioted  b;  *  resotntlao  of 
IllB  Goncnl  Court  of  MiasialiUBetU,  Julf  4(b,  1734.  And  bIbo  at  dolegau  W 
the  aecond,  in  compui;  with  Calub  Duvtg,  Trialam  IIoIIiod,  And  John  Coffin,  bf 
K  like  rsaolutioii,  pwasd  by  the  B*mi]  body,  ia  Hooorduioe  with  umilai-  aotion  aa 
tiia  put  of  Lbe  legislnlurs  ol  Vliglnu,  Marah  SI,  Vst. 
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commercial  code  was  framed,  nnder  the  guidance  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  by  Mr.  Good- 
hue,* Mr.  FitzBimmons  (a  merchant  member  from  Phila- 
delphia), and  others,  which,  with  some  modification,  still 
remains  the  law  of  the  land ;  a  prond  testimonial  of  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  its  authors. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  new  order  of  things, 
were  in  no  point  of  view  so  apparent  as  in  a  commercial 
one.  Chaos  gave  place  to  order ;  clouds  which  had  over- 
shadowed us,  were  succeeded  by  the  most  cheering  pros- 
pects ;  internal  and  foreign  trade,  so  long  paralyzed,  now 
received  an  impetns  before  unknown ;  and  enterprise  every- 
where,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  crowned  with  success 
unexampled  at  any  period  of  commercial  history. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  personally  retired  from  the  ocean 
in  1791,  except  for  a  single  trip  as  passenger  to  the  West 
Indies,  was  now  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Smith,  of  Mid- 
dleton,  a  daughter  of  the  reverend  friend  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  indebted  for  his  mental  and  moral  training  in 
youth,  and  for  the  moulding  of  his  religious  and  political 
principles  in  manhood,  and  whose  name  he  ever  mentioned 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude.  He  represented 
him  as  exercising  unbounded  influence  in  his  sphere  of 
action,  and  as  possessing  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  with 
whom  he  associated.  This  blessing  he  was  not  destined 
long  to  enjoy ;  death  separated  them  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years.  In  1795  he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection 
with  EL'zabeth,  sister  of  his  first  wife,  and  it  was  their  hap- 
piness to  pass  nearly  half  a  century  together,  in  almost  un- 
alloyed prosperity. 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Benjamin  Qoodhue,  dated 
June  80, 1791 : — "  It  most  have  given  yon  pleaanre  to  learn  how  much  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  measures  under  it,  in  which  you  have 
had  BO  considerable  an  agency,  have  contributed  to  raise  this  country  in  the 
estimation  of  Europe.  The  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  opinion  of 
Ihat  part  of  the  world  respecting  the  United  States  is  almost  wonderfydi'* 
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Mr.  Peabody  did  not  fail  to  derive  every  advEtutage 
■wbich  commerce  yielded  under  the  fostering  hand  of  gov- 
ernment, at  tliat  time  so  liberally  extended ;  and,  by  honor- 
able competition,  Boon  rose  to  wealth  and  influence.  He 
coulinued  gradually  to  increase  the  number  of  his  ehipe 
with  his  accruing  means,  nntl!  they  floated  in  every  sea. 
To  particularize  his  very  nmnerous  enterpriBCS  during  the 
threescore  years  ho  was  a  shipowner,  would  be  monoto- 
nous ;  and  the  classifying  and  illustrating  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade  which  he  successively  embraced,  com- 
mencing with  that  of  our  own  coast,  and  ending  only  with 
the  farthest  Indies,  would  occupy  a  space  far  beyond  the 
limits  (if  an  article  ftir  this  work,  without  atTordiug  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  any  but  the  most  curious  admirer  of 
detail.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  enumerate  important 
Btatistics  relating  to  a  business,  the  magnitude  of  which  has 
seldom,  for  so  long  a  period,  been  conducted  by  the  ent«r- 
priae  and  industry  of  an  individual. 

Mr,  Peabody  built  and  owned  eigbty-thi-ee  ships,  which, 
in  every  instance,  he  freighted  himself;  and  for  the  naviga* 
tion  of  them  he  shipped,  at  difl'erent  times,  upward  of  seven 
thousand  seamen.  Since  the  year  1811,  he  had  advanced 
thirty-five  to  the  rank  of  shipmaster,  who  entered  his  em- 
ploy as  boys.  He  had  performed  by  these  ve^els  the  fol- 
lowing voyages,  viz. ;  to  Calcutta,  38 ;  Canton,  17 ;  Su- 
matra, 33 ;  St.  Petersburg,  47 ;  other  ports  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  10;  the  Mediterranean,  20,  before  the  war 
of  1812. 

The  following  letter  in  relation  to  his  business  with  the 
Mediterranean,  will  be  read  with  interest ; 

"  FiTonvii.i.«  (Coon-X  3d  July,  16*6. 
"Dkab  Sib: — Absence  has  prevented  my  earlier  coming 
into  possession,  and   acknowledging   the  receipt   of  your 
esteemed  favor  of  the  20th  ultimo,  by  which  I  am  most 
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liappy  to  learn  you  are  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press 
a  memoir  of  our  late  venerated  friend,  Joseph  Peabody. 
You  ask  me  to  enlighten  you  on  the  subject  of  his  business 
with  the  Mediterranean;  most  of  which,  you  think,  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  my  house  at  Marseilles.  I 
believe,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  occasional  consignments 
to  other  ports,  this  was  the  case,  from  the  first  opening  of 
our  trade  with  that  sea,  after  the  peace  of  1814,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me,  at  this  remote  period,  without 
any  documents  or  memoranda  whatever  from  the  books  of 
Fitch,  Brothers  &  Co.,  to  give  you  any  thing  bordering  on 
a  correct  or  detailed  statement  of  his  immense  business 
transactions  with  the  port  of  Marseilles  alone  during  this 
long  interval.  The  estimate  would  probably  far  surpass 
any  amount  I  would  venture  to  name ;  for  his  business  not 
only  consisted  in  inward  cargoes,  of  great  value,  but  most 
of  his  ships  took  full  return  cargoes,  destined  principally  to 
other  foreign  ports — thus  doubling  the  amount,  and  further 
extending  his  services  and  usefulness,  I  might  almost  say, 
throughout  the  whole  commercial  world ;  for,  I  venture  the 
assertion,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  most  important  ports, 
in  either  hemisphere,  where  his  name,  and  the  signal  of  his 
ships,  were  not  as  well  known  as  they  were  at  home. 

"  You  are  well  aware  of  his  laconic  instructions  in  rela- 
tion to  business  affairs.  Those  to  my  house  were  always 
condensed  in  a  few  lines,  giving  carte  blanche  to  use  our 
best  judgment  in  the  promotion  of  his  interest;  and,  al- 
though the  amount  of  many  millions  passed  through  our 
hands,  not  a  single  dollar  was  ever  drawn  for  in  anticipa- 
tion ;  although,  of  course,  tendered  on  all  occasions.  He 
always  appeared  to  show  the  most  anxious  desire  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  that  he  alone  had  been  the  recipient  of 
favors. 

"His  friendship  and  ccmfidence  I  prized  above  every 
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thing.  His  eiiperior  as  &  merchant,  or  eqn&l  as  a  man,  I 
have  never  known ;  and  am  satis^ed  that  mine  is  not  an 
over-estimate  of  his  character — for,  in  conversation  with 
his  townsman,  the  Hon.  Dudley  L.  Pickman,  whom  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  first  merchauts  of  the  age,  he  said,  from  an 
acquaintance  of  more  than  half  a  centmy,  he  bad  not 
known  one  of  more  inflexible  integrity  or  nnerring  judg- 
ment. 

"  Keepectfiilly  and  tmly  yonre,  A.  Fitch." 

The  voyages  performed  by  his  vesaela  to  the  "West  Indies, 
Spanish  Main,  and  along  our  wide  extended  coast,  are  tm- 
numbered.  He  had  also  for  several  years  a  large  interest 
in  a  northwest- coast  trading  and  navigation  company. 

The  manner  in  which  be  conducted  these  extensive  con- 
oema  contributed  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  Salem, 
which  he  made  the  home  of  all  his  operations,  and  whore 
the  aggregate  of  Ids  annual  State,  conn^,  and  ci^  taxes 
paid  into  tlie  treasury  amounted  to  abont  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  built  and  equipped  his  ships  there, 
and  it  was  there  they  always  retunied  with  their  cargoes, 
to  he  distributed  by  the  coasting  veseela  among  the  greater 
markets.  Outward  cargoes  were  procured  in  these  mfl^ 
kets  and  transported  coastwise  for  transhipment  at  Salem. 
This  course,  while  it  gave  constant  employment  to  a  very 
great  number  of  his  townsmen,  was  not  at  all  times  condu< 
cive  to  his  pecuniary  interest,  and  therefore  could  only 
have  been  prompted  by  the  benevolent  desire  of  affording 
ihem  a  remunerating  occupation. 

From  his  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial 
schemes,  many  supposed  he  had  one  of  those  iron  wilk 
which  naturally  impelled  him  to  push  forward  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  and  regardless  of  consequences ;  whereas,  he  was 
in  truth  uncommonly  cautious ;  seldom  yielding  to  his  first 
impressions,  or,  at  least,  not   until   they  were  duly  con- 
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fiidered;  but  having  once  decided  upon  his  course,  he 
made  it  a  datj  never  to  swerve,  but  for  the  strongest 
reasons. 

After  his  dissolution  of  copartnership  with  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Peabody  associated  with  him  Mr.  Gideon  Tucker,  upon 
whose  ample  qualifications  he  relied  for  a  long  term  of 
years  for  conducting  the  correspondence,  and  otherwise 
supervising  the  business,  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  extended ;  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer, 
among  others,  to  be  within  the  scope  of  his  example,  and 
of  the  advice  and  counsel  it  was  his  happiness  to  impart. 

The  complicated  concerns  of  these  varied  enterprises 
were  conducted  without  effort,  as  system  pervaded  every 
department ;  and  by  such  prudence  and  foresight  were  his 
arrangements  characterized,  that  there  never  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Peabody  could  not,  at  a  day's  notice,  by  the  dis- 
position of  stocks  and  merchandise  on  hand,  liquidate  all 
his  indebtedness. 

Although  engaged  in  active  business  for  more  than  three- 
fiC<»re  years,  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  con- 
nected with  thousands  of  agents  of  all  descriptions,  yet  so 
maturely  were  his  contracts  considered,  so  respectful  was 
he  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  so  much  more  did  he  prefer 
to  submit  to  slight  pecuniary  sacrifices  than  to  hazard  his 
peace  of  mind,  that  he  was  never  involved  in  litigation  or 
controversies. 

Conscious  of  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers,  and  of 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in  what  concerned  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  Mr.  Peabody  manifested  a  diffidence  rarely 
observed  in  one  so  pre-eminently  successful ;  and  scrupu- 
lously avoided  delivering  his  thoughts  upon  subjects  to 
which  he  had  not  particularly  directed  his  attention. 

Public  station  offered  no  charms  for  him ;  although  often 
urged,  he  never  but  once  could  be  induced  to  serve  even  in 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  that  was  at  a  time  when 
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his  popularity  insured  the  election  of  the  whole  ticket, 
tiiereby  eecnring  the  passage  of  a  conservative  measure  of 
some  moment. 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Peabody  adhered  to  the  policy, 
and  yielded  a  hearty  co-operation  to  all  the  measures  of 
the  administration  of  "Washington.  He  was  fully  per^ 
suaded  that  any  deviation  from  the  course  pursued  (from 
irhich  Bo  gi-eat  good  Lad  resulted),  and  which  was  so  for- 
cibly traced  on  the  chart  which  that  pre-eminent  statesmui 
and  patriot  left  for  the  guidance  of  the  ship  of  state  on 
leaving  the  command,  would  inevitably  lead  to  ruin. 

He  never  listened  to  the  professions,  nor  was  lured  by 
the  sophistry  of  the  democratic  clubs,  whose  labors,  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  "gave  the  first  rude  shock  to  , 
the  beat  fabric  of  human  government  and  happiness  ever 
presented  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind ;"  nor  did  he 
favor  the  policy  of  non-importation,  non-interconree,  or 
embargo. 

lie  felt,  in  common  with  many  among  the  most  exalted 
class  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  the  "  decrees"  of  France  and 
the  "  orders"  of  England  should  have  been  resisted  et  the 
outset,  or,  after  protesting,  we  should  have  waited  until 
peace,  when  we  might,  as  in  other  instances  we  have,  ob- 
tained a  just  remuneration  for  all  losses  sustained. 

Enjo_>'ing,  as  our  merchants  then  did,  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  their  profits  could  well  aff'ird  the  increased 
rates  of  premium  demanded  by  tlie  underwriters.  By 
abandoning  the  ocean,  millions,  otherwise  within  their 
reach,  were  forever  lost  to  the  conntrj. 

The  throwing  of  our  weight  into  the  scale  of  "  the  de- 
stroyer of  human  liberty,"  met  with  his  utter  and  unquali- 
fied reprobation. 

No  one  ever  discovered  greater  discernraent  in  the  selec- 
tion of  agents,  than  Mr.  Peabody ;  and,  as  his  business  was 
an  object  of  consequence,  it  imparted  character  to  enich  as 
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obtained  it.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  were 
Fitch,  Brothers  &  Co.,  who  also  long  and  honorably  served 
the  United  States  as  navy  agents  for  the  Mediterranean — 
and,  although  slandered  and  superseded  by  the  late  admin- 
istration, tardy  justice  has  been  rendered  them  by  the 
present. 

To  a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  by  the  head  of  that 
house  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Peabody,  on  his  decease,  a  son 
of  the  latter  thus  replied :  "  For  you,  my  father  felt  the 
highest  regard,  and  there  was  no  ndan  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  during  his  long  life,  for  whom  I  have  heard 
him  express  a  deeper  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  was  enabled  to  give  such  a  direction  to  a  portion 
of  it  as  to  place  the  same  under  your  care ;  and  he  has 
often  said  that  your  unceasing  attention  and  admirable 
management  placed  him  under  the  greatest  obligation." 

Mr.  Peabody's  transactions  were  also  very  extensive  with 
Mr.  Williams,  the  American  banker  of  London,  by  whose 
failure  he  lost  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Tet,  so  far  from  bearing  him  ill-will,  when  that  gen- 
tleman returned  to  Salem,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years, 
Mr.  Peabody,  then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  crossed  the 
street,  and,  with  an  extended  hand,  welcomed  him  to  his 
native  city. 

On  the  return  of  Joseph  Augustus,  Mr.  Peabody's  eldest 
son,  from  foreign  travel,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  with 
alacrity  engaged  in  commerce  as  a  partner  of  his  father, 
and  was  actuated  in  no  small  degree  by  his  spirit  His 
fiEither  soon  leaned  upon  him,  not  the  less  as  a  prop  of  his 
declining  years,  than  as  the  ftiture  support  of  the  business, 
which,  under  these  favorable  auspices,  he  trusted  would 
continue  to  shed  its  blessings  upon  the  community  long 
after  he  should  cease  to  direct  it.  The  realization  of  these 
pleasing  anticipations  was  not  permitted.  After  a  few 
short  years,  by  an  inscrutable  decree  of  divine  wisdom,  in 

25 
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the  midst  of  life  and  UBefulneag,  the  liigli  an<i  honorable 
course  of  this  estimable  son  was  closed  forever. 

He  liad  grftdnated,  with  honor,  at  Harvard  University, 
in  18IC,  and  was  endeared  by  many  virtnes  (which  ever 
recnr  in  the  recollection  of  him)  to  a  numerous  circle  of 
bereaved  friends. 

Buoyed  up  by  that  religious  principle  which  strongly 
marked  his  character,  Mr.  Peabody  submitted,  without  a 
murmur,  to  the  sad  decree.  He  continued  his  enterprises 
to  the  close  of  hia  life,  with  various  succeBS,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  and  solely  with  the  desire  of  affording 
emplojTuent  to  snch  as  relied  upon  hia  operations  for  tlieir 
support. 

His  life  may  be  considei-ed  of  much  more  advantage  to 
the  community  than  that*of  many  whose  names  are  em- 
blazoned in  our  annals  merely  from  their  connection  with 
public  events ;  for  very  few,  at  the  end  of  their  career,  can 
ptiiut  to  80  much  positive  good  effected  by  unaided  personal 
efforts. 

Mr.  Peabody  closed  hia  invaluable  life,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, on  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  years.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  have  survived 
him.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  commanding,  with  a  car- 
riage dignified,  yet  blended  with  singular  modesty.  From 
his  reserve,  few  had  an  oppoittmity  justly  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  his  intellect,  or  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
his  sentiments.  Tlie  lofty  tone  of  the  latter,  and  hia  digni- 
iied  chamcter,  could  only  bo  appreciated  by  those  who,  for 
a  long  period,  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  him.  We 
have  never  known  an  individual  who,  in  daily  life,  so  uni- 
formly preserved  an  entire  self-respecf,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  courteous  and  yielding  to  hia  friends. 

His  temper  was  hasty,  but  he  was  never  known  to  utter 
a  word  in  anger  which  he  was  obliged,  in  the  cool  momenta 
of  reflection,  to  recall  with  regret ;  or  to  compromise  bun- 
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self,  at  such  moments,  in  any  way  to  lessen  his  own  self- 
respect,  or  that  of  others. 

Possessing,  naturally,  the  keenest  sensibility,  great  moral 
efforts  alone  sustained  him  on  various  occasions,  when 
others,  whose  habits  of  self-control  were  less  firmly  fixed, 
would  have  succumbed. 

Decision,  firmness,  prudence,  and  perseverance  were  ftdly 
exemplified  in  his  character.  To  great  discernment  in 
matters  of  business  (in  which  he  was  seldom  deceived  by 
appearances),  to  him  was  given,  also,  an  almost  intuitive 
foresight.  No  general  ever  possessed  a  more  ready  eye — 
could  better  plan  his  enterprises,  or  calculate  the  chances 
of  success  or  defeat. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  for  many  years  a  communicant  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  and  no  one^more  implicitly  obeyed  its 
injunctions,  or  paid  a  more  becoming  deference  to  its  ordi- 
nances. His  religious  sentiment  was  deep  and  practical ; 
he  left,  however,  to  others  the  discussion  of  doctrines,  and 
was  firm  in  the  belief  that 

**  He  oan^t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right." 

He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects,  yet 
shrunk  from  any  ostentatious  display  of  his  charities.  His 
chief  aim  in  assisting  others  appeared  to  be  that  of  placing 
them  in  situations  where,  by  personal  exertion,  they  could 
advance  their  own  interests.  Well  knowing  that  obligation 
is  frequently  so  onerous  as  to  neutralize  the  gratitude  which 
ought  to  be  felt  for  benefits  received,  his  charities  wero 
often  indirect.  His  habit  of  early  rising,  in  connection 
with  the  order  which  prevailed  over  all  his  affairs,  afforded 
him  much  leisure,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  family, 
in  the  seclusion  of  which  his  own  affectionate  kindness  was 
reciprocated  by  love  and  veneration. 

To  a  generous  hospitality,  which  he  at  all  times  extended, 
Mr.  Peabody  added  liberal  entertainments  on  all  suitable 
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occasions.  His  assoeiateB  wore  of  the  highest  chai-acter. 
An  imbroten  intimacj'  of  many  yeaiB  existed  between  him 
and  'William  Frescott,  whose  long,  distinguished,  and  useful 
life,  soon  after  his  own,  waa  also  closed  without  a  reproach. 
Aijotlier  much-valued  fi'ioud  was  the  late  Timotliy  Flint, 
the  early  and  clegiiut  historian  of  the  West,  who  inscribed 
his  last  work  to  Mr,  Peabody ;  and  as  this  grateful  tribute 
to  a  benefactor  is  so  expressive  of  their  long-cherished  inti- 
macy, we  tmst  it  will  not  be  cousidei'ed  out  of  place  to  clo^ 
our  article  with  a  transcript  of  it : 

"I  have  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  with  your  name, 
because  I  wished  to  prove  that,  much  as  I  have  wandered, 
my  heart  and  affections  have  still  had  their  stationary 
points.  It  is  m^  pride  to  hope,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudea 
through  which  I  have  passed,  tliat  the  friends  of  my  youth 
will  be  tliose  of  my  age.  Tears,  in  their  Hight,  will  never 
shed  the  mildew  of  oblivion  over  kindnesses  which  have 
marked  every  period  of  my  intercouTBe  with  you.  Those 
kindnesses  are  alike  associated  with  the  remembrances  of 
scenes  that  have  passed  in  tlie  land  of  my  birth,  and  in  dis- 
tant regions  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  you  it  ia  owing 
that  I  ever  appeared  before  the  public.  I  know  not  if  the 
public  will  thank  you,  or  if  it  ought  I  feel  that  I,  at  leaat, 
ought  never  to  forget  the  kindness  and  munificence  of  the 
motive.  While  your  keels  plow  every  sea,  bringing  home 
rich  harvests  of  commeree,  I  have  always  known  you  the 
earnest  and  consistent  &ieiid  of  the  sacred  soil  and  the 
plow.  This  acquaintance  with  your  predifectioufi,  appar- 
ently 80  foreign  from  those  wliich  have  governed  your  pur- 
snita  in  life,  has  added  an  indncemeut  to  inscribe  to  you  a 
book  which  ti'eats  upon  a  country  almost  solely  agricultth 
ral,  and  naturally  richer  in  resources  of  that  class,  as  I 
deem,  than  any  other.  In  doiug  this,  I  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  express  my  affectionate  prayers,  that  the  repose  of  your 
age,  in  the  midst  of  your  children,  may  bo  as  long  and 
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as  happy  as  your   past   life   has   been    honorable    and 
nseful." 

Had  Mr.  Flint  survived,  and  become  the  biographer  of 
his  friend,  so  happily  would  he  have  illustrated  his  life,  as 
to  have  rendered  superfluous  this  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch. 

Vix6re  fortes       ♦       ♦       ♦ 

Maiti :  sed  omnes  illacrimabiles 

Urguentar  ignotiqae  longft 

Noote,  careat  quia  yate  sacro.  Hob. 


Jacx>b  Lokillabd,  who,  ou  liis  father's  aide,  was  of 
French,  and  on  Lis  mothar's,  of  German  descent,  was  born 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  177i.  He  appeai-s  to  have 
commenced  life  without  the  advantages  even  of  an  ordinary 
education,  and  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  self- 
taught  and  self-made ;  bat  at  a  very  early  peiiud  he  ex- 
hibited that  energy  of  character  and  firmness  of  pnrpoee 
which  marked  every  stage  of  his  subsequent  course,  and 
fltmggled  manfully  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
path.  At  tlie  usual  age,  he  was  indentured  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  tobacconist,  tlie  business  in  wliicli  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  spent.  In  a  situation  so  unfavorable  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  he  nevertheless  attempted  it,  and 
after  the  laborious  occupations  of  the  day,  instead  of  seek- 
ing recreation  and  repose,  he  passed  his  evenings  in  the 
patient  study  of  the  very  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
usually  learned  in  childhood.  But  when  ho  had,  in  some 
degree,  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  hia  imperfect  education, 
and  acquired  what  was  eseential  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  hia  calliug  in  life,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  measure 
of  improvement.  He  mastered,  in  the  same  way,  the 
French  language,  as  he  afterward  did  the  German,  en- 
deared to  him,  perhaps,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
descent,  and  thus  obtained  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  his  own.  His  active  and  aspiring  mind  still 
aimed  at  something  higher,  and  the  way  in  which  ho  grati- 
fied his  love  of  general  reading,  was  at  once  a  proof  of  his 
industry  aud  ambition.  At  the  close  of  his  wearisome 
days,  he  would  engage  at  night  in  a  fresh  occupation  at  the 
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establishment  of  his  bi-othera,  for  which  he  received  a  suit- 
able, though  trifling  compenBation  ;  and  when  these  hard- 
earned  gains  had  sufficiently  accumnlated,  they  were  uni- 
formlj  spent  in  the  purchase  of  hooka,  which,  procnred 
with  so  much  difficulty,  were  read  with  profit  and  delight 
Many  of  these  arc  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  and, 
as  memorials  of  his  patient  industry  and  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral views,  may  well  be  regarded  with  pleasure  and  pride. 

The  modesty  of  his  nature,  and  the  diffidence  he  felt  in 
these  private  aoquieitiona,  prevented  even  many  of  his 
friends  from  knowing  the  extent  to  which  his  reading  was 
carried.  But  it  is  said  to  liave  heen  s  passion  with  him, 
and  tliat,  after  the  laboi-s  of  the  day,  or  the  fatigues  of  a 
journey,  he  was  never  so  weary  as  not  to  find  it  a  recrea- 
tion and  solace ;  and  in  order  to  indulge  it  with  an  entire 
freedom  from  interruption  and  care,  it  was  one  of  his  favor- 
ite plans  to  withdraw  from  business  as  eoon  as  he  should 
have  obtained  a  moderate  competency,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  retirement  But  his  relations 
with  the  world,  which  had  branched  out  in  ao  many  direc- 
tions, and  the  restless  activity  of  his  mind,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  this  scheme  till  his  life  itself  was  draw^ 
ing  to  a  close,  and  even  then  this  day  dream  was  dissolved; 
for  perplexities  and  cares  broke  in  upon  his  repose,  and 
Icll  him  no  prospect  of  rest  but  that  which  reniaineth  to 
the  people  of  God. 

Ho  entered  upon  business  with  a  capital  of  a  tboosand 
dollars,  increased  by  a  loan  from  his  brothers  of  double 
tliat  amount;  and  from  the  skill,  the  foresight,  and  the 
diligence  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  from  some  ad- 
ventitious advantages,  his  own  part  of  it  was  eventually 
iDidtiplied  more  than  a  thousaud-foki.  The  foundation  of 
his  prosperity  was  undoubtedly  laid  in  his  moral  worth. 
His  untiring  industrj',  his  unifonn  caution  and  constant 
vigilance,  Iub  parity  of  mind,  which  influenced  all  his  aver- 
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sions  and  desires,  his  thonghts  and  actions,  his  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  which  was  never  impeached  nor  questioned 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  his  firmness  and  perse- 
verance in  carrying  through  the  schemes  which  he  had 
prudently  devised  and  carefully  matured — all  these  things 
were  calculated  to  inspire  a  general  confidence  in  him 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  farther  his  welfare  and 
success. 

But  there  was  one  other  cause  of  his  wealth  to  which  he 
himself  occasionally  referred.  It  was  a  favorite  remark  of 
his,  and  well  worthy  of  note,  that  his  prosperity  arose  from 
not  having  made  haste  to  be  rich.  Simple  in  all  his  tastes 
and  habits,  well  regulated  in  his  affections  and  appetites, 
free  from  vanity,  ostentation,  and  pride,  he  had  no  extrava- 
gant desires  either  to  urge  him  on  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
wealth,  or  to  make  him  squander,  in  prodigality,  the  fruits 
of  iniquity  and  fraud.  Instead,  therefore,  of  unduly  ex- 
tending his  business,  and  in  haste  to  enrich  himself,  being 
careless  about  the  interests  and  claims  of  others ;  instead  of 
running  out  into  wild  and  visionaiy  schemes,  which  are  so 
tempting  to  the  cupidity  of  men,  and  staking  the  laborious 
acquisitions  of  a  life  upon  the  chances  of  a  day,  he  was 
contented  to  follow  the  prudent  methods  of  better  times,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  to  keep  inno- 
cency,  and  take  heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right  in  regard 
to  his  neighbor,  and  to  insure  himself  peace  at  the  last. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  profita  of  his  business  were  not 
needed  for  the  enlargement  of  his  capital,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  investing  them  in  real  estate,  selected  yery  often  in 
obscure  and  retired  places,  which  would  be  unattractive  to 
the  speculator,  and  with  greater  regard  to  the  security  of 
the  property  than  the  immediate  prospect  of  gain.  But,  in 
most  cases,  this  very  moderation  and  prudence  turned  to  a 
better  account  than  the  grasping  calculations  of  avarice 
itself — his  own  possessions  increasing  in  value,  securely  and 
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Bteadily,  while  those  of  others  were  often  swept  awaj  by 
their  extravagance  and  folly. 

The  sagacity,  foresight,  and  diligence,  with  which  he 
managed  hia  aSairs,  and  the  fair  and  honorable  means  hy 
which  he  acquired  his  riches,  would  have  been  le^  worthy 
of  admiration,  had  they  not  also  been  accompanied  by  lib- 
eral views  and  benevolent  designs.  Hia  wealth,  his  influ- 
ence and  talents,  were  all  directed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  the  good  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God.  He  had  a  big^ 
sense  of  his  gtewardahip,  and  the  kind  impulses  of  his  heart 
urged  him  on  to  the  cheei-ful  performance  of  his  duty. 

He  look  a  particular  delight  in  countenancing,  in  helping 
and  advising  young  men  nf  merit  in  the  outset  of  life.  He 
was  quick  in  penetrating  into  the  character  of  those  around 
him,  and  nice  in  bis  observation  of  their  course ;  and  when, 
from  their  industry,  their  prudence,  and  capacity,  he  saw 
fit  to  select  them  for  the  exercise  of  hia  tavor,  he  was  inflex- 
ible in  hia  attachment  to  them,  and  unfailing  in  his  kind* 
ness.  The  details,  received  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
from  one  who  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and  revered  him  aa  a 
father,  and  whose  heart  was  poured  out  like  water  on  the 
news  of  his  death,  represented  him  in  a  light  so  amiable,  80 
confidiiig,  so  overflowing  in  generosi^  and  kindness,  that 
no  one  could  hear  them  without  admiration  and  emotion. 
And  this,  it  was  remarked,  was  only  an  instance  of  that 
fevur  and  goodness  of  which  many  besides  him  bad  1 
partakers. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  exercise  of  his  benevolent 
feelings  toward  young  beginners,  who  were  needy  and 
friendless,  was  peculiarly  interesting.  "When  a  director  of 
that  institution,  of  which  he  was  twice  the  president,  he 
would  fi-equently  take  a  pai-cel  of  the  small  notes  which 
were  offered  for  discount  by  poor  mechanics,  who  i 
obscure  and  unknown,  and  which,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  would  have  been  rejected,  and  make  diligent  inquiry, 
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in  person,  as  to  their  character  and  standing ;  and  if  he 
found  that,  with  a  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
bank,  he  could  commend  them  to  favor  and  confidence,  he 
felt  that  he  was  abundantly  rewarded  for  all  his  pains. 

On  one  occasion,  a  person  whose  note  had  been  refused 
where  it  was  offered  for  discount,  and  who,  it  appears,  had 

'  no  peculiar  claims  on  his  kindness  and  influence,  though 
possessing  his  confidence,  called  on  him  for  a  line  of  recom- 
mendation, which  would  be  sure  to  procure  the  desired  ac- 
conmiodation.  He  at  once,  as  it  seemed,  complied  with 
the  desired  request ;  instead  of  being  a  line  of  recommen- 

'  dation,  however,  it  was  afterward  discovered  to  be  a  note 
of  Mr.  Lorillard  for  the  amount  which  was  needed.  The 
person  immediately  returned,  and  pointed  out  the  mistake ; 
never  mind,  said  Mr.  Lorillard,  if  they  will  not  discount 
your  note,  see  whether  they  will  not  mine. 

Another  instance  is  related  of  his  kind  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  others.  He  was  appointed  an  executor  to 
an  estate  in  which  the  widow  had  a  life-interest,  but  where 
each  of  the  children  was  to  receive  a  thousand  dollars  on 
coming  to  age.  When,  in  the  first  case,  this  period  had 
arrived,  one  of  the  sons  called  on  him  for  the  amount  of 
this  bequest ;  and  what,  he  said,  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  ? 
To  purchase  stock  with  it  in  a  particular  bank.  At  what 
is  it  now  selling?  A  hundred  and  ten.  Have  you  any 
objections  to  leave  the  money  with  me  on  interest  till  the 
1st  of  May,  and  then  I  will  let  you  have  the  stock  at  the 
same  rate  ?  In  the  mean  time,  it  fell,  as  he  anticipated,  to 
eighty-four.  When  this  change  took  place,  the  young  man 
was  greatly  depressed.  He  called  at  the  time  appointed  to 
fulfill  the  engagement.  The  stock  is  ready  for  you,  Mr. 
Lorillard  playfully  remarked ;  however,  if  you  prefer  it,  I 
will  release  you  from  the  contract,  and  the  money  may 
remain  where  it  is.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
young  man  left  him  grateful  and  rejoicing. 
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But  there  is  one  noble  act  of  generosity  and  kindness 
which  stands  out  bo  prominently,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
BO  creditable  both  to  the  agent  and  object,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  notice  of  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  violalion  of  delicacy. 
One  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  jonth,  and  the 
■  friend  of  hie  age,  and  who,  like  him,  had  been  blessed  with 
prosperity  and  honor,  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  calamity 
and  threatened  with  ruin.  When  he  received  the  news,  he 
■was  affected  even  to  tears.  This  shall  not  be,  said  ha;  if  I 
can  Bus&in  him,  I  will  mortgage  my  property  first;  and  be 
did  so.  lie  immediately  assumed  all  the  debts  of  his  friend 
I  to  a  particular  institution,  which  were  heavy.  When  credi- 
I  tore,  knowing  tlie  intimacy  which  subsisted  between  them, 
crowded  around  liim  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  rumored  failure,  he  simply  replied,  "Bring  me  the 
notes  which  are  due  to  you,  and  on  the  usual  guarantee  I 
irill  pay  them."  Ke  did  do  it,  to  a  large  amount;  and  by 
the  aid  which  be  rendered,  and  the  confidence  he  inspired, 
he  not  only  sustained  and  I'e-eetablishod  his  friend,  but  the 
whole  profits  of  the  operation  for  the  risk  which  he  incomd 
were  entirely  devoted  to  charity. 

These  are  not  merely  a  few  solitary  instances  of  kindnen 
scattered  throughout  a  long  tract  of  time,  but  an  illuBtration 
t  of  the  haliits  of  his  life.     There  are  scarcelj-  any  of  that 
t  numerous  class,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  bnsinaas 
I  with  him,  who  have  not  some  personal  and  grateful  recol- 
I  'lection  of  it,  a  striking  pnnof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
I  fiircunistance  that  occurred  when   he   partially  withdrew 
1  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  retired  to  his  retreat  in 
(  neighborhood  of  tho  city.    The  whole  fratemily  spon- 
taneonsly  met  to  express,  in  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt 
manner,  their  sense  of  his  kindness  and  worth,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  him  a  beautiful  memorial  of  their  attachment  Uid 
respect. 

His  benevolence  was  not,  however,  confined  to  a  narrow 
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ehatinel,  but  was  as  expansive  as  the  misery  and  want 
which  cried  to  him  for  aid.  What  is  known  of  it,  excites 
admiration :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  more  of  it 
is  hidden,  except  from  the  objects  of  his  bounty  and  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God.  The  silence  which  was  imposed  by  his 
wishes,  on  the  lips  of  many,  during  his  life,  has  been 
broken  since  his  death.  His  acts  of  charity  to  the  sick,  the 
needy  and  the  stranger,  were  exercised  daily  and  hourly  at 
his  home,  and  amidst  the  engagements  of  business,  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  which  was  never  chilled,  and  with  a  pa- 
tience that  was  more  remarkable  than  his  alms.  But  he 
did  not  merely  wait  for  the  appeals  of  the  distressed  to 
touch  his  feelings,  but  &om  the  considerate  kindness  of  his 
own  heart,  often  committed  large  sums  to  a  confidential 
agent,  with  an  injunction  that  his  name  should  be  con* 
cealed,  to  be  distributed  among  those  persons  whose  oflSce 
it  was  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  hungry  and  naked. 
In  the  way  of  loans  to  students,  who  were  in  need  of 
all  things — to  clergymen,  who  were  straitened  in  their 
means — to  kinsmen  and  friends,  whose  misfortunes  and 
necessities  called  for  relief,  his  benevolence  took  a  wider 
range ;  for,  in  many  instances,  he  never  intended  to  re- 
claim them,  and  in  others,  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  prospect  they  could  ever  be  repaid.  With  re- 
spect to  servants,  he  considered  that  he  held  a  kind  of  pa- 
ternal relation  to  them ;  and  when  they  had  served  him 
long  and  faithfully,  he  was  in  the  habit,  on  their  leaving 
him,  of  giving  them  an  outfit,  and  following  them  through 
life  with  his  countenance  and  favor. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  which  were  dispensed  by  him  in 
the  ever-flowing  stream  of  his  bounty,  it  was  a  settled  rule 
with  him,  upon  which  he  acted  through  life,  to  devote  all 
the  moneys  which  came  to  him,  either  in  a  way  that  was 
unexpected,  or  from  debts  which  had  been  considered  as 
lost,  to  pious  and  charitable  purposes.    He  was  a  little 
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peculiar  and  fanciful  in  some  of  bis  benevolent  feelings  and 
habits.  The  scarfs  which  he  received  in  attending  timersls, 
were  always  regarded  ae  the  perquisites  of  the  podr ;  and 
he  was  thought  by  many  to  be  too  free  and  undiBcrimi- 
nating  in  the  exercise  of  his  bounty,  for  "  even  his  failings 
leaned  to  virtue's  side."  On  one  occasion,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  a  woman  whom  he  had  often  relieved,  called  upon 
hini  for  a  little  assistance  to  procure  some  wood.  Having 
some  doubts  of  her  worthiness,  he  said  tbat  he  would  in- 
quire about  her,  and  dismissed  her  without  any  relief.  A 
short  time  after,  he  left  hia  office  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  present  at  the  interview,  and  observing 
a  cartman  with  a  load  of  wood  on  his  cart,  he  asked  the 
price  of  it,  and  directed  him  to  take  it  to  a  certain  street 
and  number,  which  was  the  place  where  the  disappointed 
petitioner  resided.  Ilis  companion  remarted  with  some 
I  anrprise,  "  Did  you  not  say  that  you  Intended  to  make  some 
tlnquiry  about  her  ?"  "  While  I  shotdd  have  been  inquiring 
'  about  the  matter,  the  poor  woman  might  have  frozen  to 
death."  Indeed,  the  benignity  of  his  countenance,  the 
kindness  of  hia  manner,  and  the  ease  and  cheerfubiess  with 
which  he  rendered  assistance,  gave  additional  grace  to  his 
acts  of  charity. 

But  there  is  one  important  circumstance,  in  reference  to 
this  point,  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  hie  habits,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  and 
his  whole  mode  of  living — his  separation  from  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  his  entire  freedom  from  all 
ostentntioua  and  expensive  tastes,  left  him  an  ample  fund 
I  tor  the  free  and  libera!  indulgence  of  those  benevolent  feel- 
ings which  God  had  inspired,  thus  fumisliing  a  happy 
exemplification  of  those  heantiftil  lines : 


The  tmion  of  so  many  excellences   of  chai-acter,  with 
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strong  natural  powers  and  much  acquired  knowledge,  will 
easily  account  for  the  great  consideration  and  influence 
which  he  obtained  in  society.  Such  was  the  confidence, 
bo^h  in  his  integrity  and  judgment,  that  he  was  absolutely 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  public  and  private  trusts. 
He  was  connected  with  a  great  number  of  mercantile, 
literary,  benevolent,  and  religious  institutions,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  active  and  useful,  and  in  some  enjoyed  an 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Lyceum  and  Horticultural  Society,  a  trustee  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  a  warden  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Harlem,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  president  of  the  German  Society,  the  Mechanics' 
Society,  and  the  Mechanics'  Bank.  To  the  interests  of  the 
last  institution  he  applied  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind, 
and  with  so  much  effect  as  to  have  twice  delivered  it  from 
serious  embarrassments,  if  not  from  greater  evils ;  but,  alas ! 
it  19  to  be  feared,  at  the  expense  of  health  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  days. 

But  the  highest  distinction  of  this  excellent  man,  was  his 
deep  and  unaffected  piety.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
years,  he  consecrated  at  the  altar  his  body  and  soul  to  the 
service  of  God;  and  neither  the  engagements  of  business, 
nor  the  temptations  of  prosperity,  ever  diverted  him  from 
it,  but  he  lived  and  died  in  the  Lord.  Li  his  personal 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  his 
life,  he  was  a  faithful  follower  of  his  meek  and  lowly 
Master.  Li  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  was  an  instructor, 
example,  and  guide.  Each  morning  and  evening  all  were 
gathered  around  him  in  family  prayer ;  and  on  the  Lord's 
day  he  uniformly  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children  by  a  simple  and  familiar  exposi- 
tion of  the  scriptures. 

It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  such  a  pure  and  well-spent 
life  would  have  a  serene  and  peaceful  close.    When  he  per- 
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ceived  tiiat  hie  death  was  approaching,  which  he  had  not 
ex]>ected  nntil  it  was  near  at  hand,  there  was  no  agitation 
nor  fear,  but  he  was  cahn,  submitsivo,  and  resignod.  Like 
the  patriarch  of  old,  he  called  his  children  around  him, 
and,  heginning  with  the  youngest,  he  gave,  in  the  moat 
affecting  and  impressive  manner,  to  each  one  of  them, 
accniding  to  their  respective  dispositions,  characters,  and 
habits,  the  admonition,  counsel,  or  encouragement,  which 
was  appropriate  to  the  ease ;  and  shortly  after,  with  a  hope 
fall  of  immortality,  he  sank  away  easily  and  gently,  and 
slept  in  the  Lord. 

The  old  friendfi  and  neighbors,  with  whom  he  had  been 
so  long  asBOciattid  in  business,  immediately  met  together  to 
express  their  deep  and  unaffected  grief  at  his  loss,  and  to 
testify  their  profound  respect  for  hie  memory;  and  they 
gave  a  touching  instance  of  it  by  reeoh-ing  forthwith,  in  a 
body,  to  close  their  ofliees  and  stores.  In  this  feeling,  ta  a 
greater  or  lees  degree,  thonsande  participated :  "  Blessed 
are  llie  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  do 
follow  them." 


GIDEON  LEE. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  sons  of  New  England, 
she  has  none  worthier  to  present  to  the  rising  generation, 
as  a  model  of  imitation,  than  he  whose  name  furnishes  the 
subject  of  this  biographical  notice — ^none  who  has  attained 
'  to  eminence  with  a  more  spotless  character  for  integrity 
and  uprightness,  nor  who  discharged,  in  all  the  various 
duties  of  life,  more  faithfully  the  high  requirements  of  a 
good  citizen.  Self-educated,  and  emphatically  self-made, 
he  rose  to  influence  and  distinction  by  the  practice  of  those 
virtues  which,  in  all  time,  must  secure  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  good.  He  rose  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  occupy,  and  worthily  to  fill,  the  most  honorable  stations 
in  the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens  ;  and  if  a  long  Kfe  of  great 
public  and  private  usefulness,  distinguished  for  honesty, 
industry,  sobriety,  benevolence,  and,  beyond  this,  an  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  education — of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual culture  of  the  people — entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
as  a  patriot,  that  title  is  his. 

To  estimate  truly  the  merit  of  such  men,  we  must  ti-ace 
them  through  the  struggles  of  early  life — watch  them  in 
the  dawnings  of  success,  and  afterward  in  the  full  career  of 
prosperity.  Few  men  can  bear  prosperity  ;  and  fewer  still 
enlarge  their  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  human  family, 
when  in  possession  of  the  means,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  intentions  in  the  acquisition  of  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  contemplate  characters  that, 
having  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  gradations 
of  fortune  and  station,  still  continue  true  to  themselves. 
They  are  the  green  spots  in  life ;  are  honorable  to  humani- 
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ty,  and  fraught  with  wholesome  example  to  their  snccea-, 
sore ;  gf  a  high  elevation  in  that  class,  was  the  sabject  of 
this  sketch. 

GroEoN  Lee  was  born  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  in  the 
State  of  Massachnsetta,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1778.  Ha 
lost  bia  father  when  quite  a  child,  and  was  left  to  the  care 
of  hifi  mother,  of  whom  be  always  spoke  in  tenua  of  the 
warmest  aifection.  While  yet  in  infancy,  he  went  to  reside 
with  an  uncle,  a  farmer,  in  whose  service  he  discharged  the 
hnmble  duties  of  looking  after  the  cattle,^and  was  employed 
in  such  other  occupations  as  were  suitable  to  his  strength 
and  age. 

Snii'ering  taught  him  reflection : — "  I  remember,"  said  hfl 
in  after  life,  "  when  I  was  a  lad  living  with  my  ancle,  it 
was  my  business  to  feed  and  milk  the  cows.  And  many  a 
time,  long  before  light  in  the  morning,  I  was  started  ofl^  in 
tlie  cold  and  snow,  without  shoes,  to  my  work,  and  used  to 
ik  it  a  Imeurt/  to  warm  my  frozen  feet  on  tjie  spot  just 
I  before  occupied  by  the  animal  I  bad  roused.  It  taught  me 
to  reflect,  and  to  consider  poesibilities ;  and  I  remember 
asking  myself^  Is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  better  my  con- 
dition ?" 

After  remaining  some  time  under  the  care  and  in  the 
employment  of  bis  uncle,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tanning 
and  sboemaking, — it  being  the  practice  then  to  conduct 
both  branches  by  the  same  person — working  at  the  former 
in  the  summer,  and  at  tlie  latter  during  the  winter  months. 
His  genius,  however,  seemed  better  adapted  to  the  tanning, 
,  fcr  which  department  of  the  business  he  always  retained  a 
I  «trong  partiality.  Up  to  this  period  his  opportwnitiea  for 
acquiring  knowledge  were  exti-emely  limited :  a  few  weeks 
schooling  during  the  winter,  and  such  books  as  accidentally 
fell  in  his  way,  were  all  the  means  vouchsafed  to  him. 
After  learning  his  trade,  or  ti'ades,  ho  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  in  the  town  of  Worthington,  Mass., 
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•and  by  his  industry  and  strict  attention  to  it,  soon  won  the 
regard  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors.  He  was  enabled 
to  obtain  credit  for  the  purchase  of  leather,  which  he  manu- 
factured into  shoes,  always  paying  promptly  for  it  at  the 
period  he  had  agi*eed.  The  first  hundred  dollars  he  earned, 
and  that  he  could  honestly  call  his  own,  he  appropriated  to 
educating  himself  at  the  Wesifield  Academy ;  and  when 
that  sum  was  exhausted,  he  again  betook  himself  to  his 
labor.  His  diligence  and  application  were  remarkable, 
usually  working  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  An 
anecdote,  which  he  used  to  relate  of  himself  at  this  period, 
is  worthy  of  being  told,  as  illustrating  two  traits  in  Mr. 
Lee's  character,  which  adhered  to  him  through  life ;  his 
great  industry,  and  his  resolution.  He  had  "  made  a  bar- 
gain with  himself,"  as  he  expressed  it,  to  "  labor  each  day 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  nothing  but  sickness  or  in- 
ability should  make  him  break  the  contract  It  was  known 
to  my  young  fiiends  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  some 
convivial  occasion,  a  quilting  frolic,  I  believe,  they  came 
to  my  shop  and  compelled  me  to  leave  my  work  and  go 
with  them ;  there  being  girls  also  in  the  deputation,  my 
gallantry  could  not  resist.  I  lost  my  night's  rest  in  conse- 
quence, for  the  morning  sun  found  me  at  work,  redeeming 
the  lost  time."  After  gratifying  his  friends  by  spending 
the  evening  in  their  society,  he  returned  to  the  shop  to 
gratify  himself  by  not  violating  his  faith. 

The  great  points  in  Mr.  Lee's  character  developed  them- 
selves early.  They  were  a  strong  love  for,  and  veneration 
of,  truth — a  high  sense  of  honor,  an  independent  and  la- 
borious mind  as  well  as  body,  a  heart  that  embraced  in  its 
charities  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  his  fellows, 
punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  a  love  of 
order  and  of  system,  and  an  indomitable  perseverance  in 
accomplishing  whatever  measure  he  undertook,  first  care- 
fully investigating  and  discerning  its  propriety  or  useful- 
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nees;  these  characteristics  distiuguished  his  whole  couree 
throiigli  life. 

After  prosecuting  his  business  for  some  time  in  the  man- 
ner detailed,  he  fonued  a  partnership  with  a  Mr,  Hubbard ; 
Bubsequently  tliey  were  burned  out,  and  he  lost  what  little 
property  he  had  accumulated.  He  then  dissolved  with  his 
partner,  and  removed  ta  the  city  of  New  Torb.  But  before 
establishing  himself  permanently  there,  be  made  a  voyage 
to  St.  Marys,  Georgia,  taking  with  bira  some  small  ventures 
of  leather,  and  accompanying  a  party  who  went  out  for  the 
purpose  of  catting  live-oak  timber  for  the  United  States 
navy- 
While  there  be  was  seized  with  the  fever  of  the  coontiy, 
firom  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  i-eeovered.  It 
undermined  bis  health,  and  so  shattered  his  constitution, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life,  he  constantly 
maintained  a  vigilant  guard  on  his  living,  regulating  bis 
food,  appai*el,  and  exercise  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and 
watching  the  tbei-mometer  of  his  feelings  and  the  weather, 
with  as  much  care  as  the  mariner  does  his  compass.  The 
adventure  to  St.  Marys  not  proving  a  profitable  one,  he  de- 
termined, after  remaining  there  one  winter,  to  return  to 
New  York.  Tlie  vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  for  Lome 
was  wrecked  off  Cape  Fear,  and  be  barely  saved  himself 
with  tlie  few  clothes  lie  had  on.  Accompanied  by  a  faith- 
ful fj-iend  named  Smith,  wbo  had  nursed  him  while  sick  at 
St.  Marj's,  he  had  no  other  means  of  getting  to  the  north 
than  to  trudge  it  on  foot  The  journey  was  a  most  tedious 
and  dismal  one ;  several  days  of  it  were  through  the  pine 
barrens  of  North  Carolina,  not  meeting  with  a  house  in  a 
day's  travel.  Smith  was  a  brother  Yankee,  and  bore  the 
hardebips  with  great  courage  and  good  humor.  Mr.  Lee 
used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  him,  illustrating  tbie  latter 
trait,  as  well  as  the  dismal  character  of  the  country  throngh 
which  they  were  traveling.     "  One  day,"  Baid  he,  "  wb  had 
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been  trudging  along,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  pitch-pine 
forests,  before  and  behind,  and  on  both  sides  of  us ;  shoes 
worn  out,  and  our  feet  bleeding,  myself  before,  and  Smith 
following  after ;  neither  of  us  had  exchanged  a  word  for 
some  time,  when  Smith  suddenly  spoke  out  in  his  nasal 
twang—' Mr.  Lee  I'  ' Well,  Smith,  well,  what  is  it ?'  'I 
wish  I  could  hear  it  thunder  1'  '  Hear  it  thunder !  why  do 
you  wish  so  V  '  Because  they  say  thunder  is  God's  voice, 
and  if  I  could  only  hear  it  thunder  I  should  know  I  was  on 
God's  earth  ;  as  it  is  now,  I  don't  know  where  I  am.'  " 

He  suffered  much  on  this  pedesti'ian  journey ;  and  before 
reaching  New  York,  his  money,  the  little  that  he  had,  was 
exhausted.  The  independence  and  sturdiness  of  his  char- 
acter manifested  itself  on  an  occasion  toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  travel,  when  wanting  a  supper  and  night's  lodging, 
and  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  He  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  farmer,  and,  after  explaining  his  circumstances,  he 
proposed  to  chop  enough  wood  to  pay  for  his  meal  and 
lodging ;  which,  being  assented  to  by  the  farmer,  he  went 
to  work  and  earned  what  his  pride  forbade  him  to  accept 
as  a  charity. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Lee  married  the  daughter  of  Major 
Samuel  Buffington,  of  Worthington,  Mass.,  a  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  shortly  after  established  him- 
self in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  business  in  which  he 
ultimately  became  so  successful  and  eminent.  He  com- 
menced in  a  little  wooden  shanty,  in  Ferry-street,  still 
standing,  which  he  called  "  Fort  Lee ;"  where,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  "  entrenched  himself"  The  custom  among 
the  leather-dealers  at  that  day  was  to  sell  on  book  account, 
and  have  annual  settlements ;  he  adopted  a  different  plan, 
and  instead  of  selling  on  accoimt,  he  sold  at  lower  prices, 
and  took  notes  payable  in  bank.  This  was  an  innovation  on 
an  ancient  custom,  that  was  looked  on  with  disfavor  by  his 
neighbors — a  revolution  that  they  stoutly  resisted.     But, 
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aided  ty  being  appointed  agent  for  an  extensive  tanning 
establishment,  styled  the  "  Bampalure  Leather  Mautifac- 
tory,"  be  overcame  all  oppoeitiun,  and  laid  the  foundation, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  a  branch  of  domestic  industry 
■which  speedily  rivaled  the  other  Atlantic  cities.  His  punc- 
tuality in  the  payments,  and  the  industry  and  fidelity  with 
■which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  agency,  won  the  con- 
'fidence  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  the  managers  of  the 
company,  and  contributed  to  give  him  a  credit  and  stand- 
ing which  othenrisc  might  have  taken  yeara  to  obtaia. 
His  prudence  and  economy  enabled  him  to  accumulate 
means  for  enlarging  his  business ;  and,  but  for  feeble  health, 
the  future  to  him  was  a  bright  path  of  snccess. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr,  Lee  experienced  a  severe  domestic 
affliction,  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  She  was  a  woman  of 
most  exemplary  characler,  of  great  prudence,  intelligence, 
and  judgment,  and  in  all  matters  of  importance  shared  in 
his  counsels  and  confidence. 

In  the  fall  of  1822,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Icgielatnre, 
■where  he  distinguished  himself  by  hie  close  application  to 
the  business  of  tlie  house,  being  seldom  out  of  his  place 
while  it  was  in  session.  On  Uie  adjom'ument  of  the  le^la- 
ture,  Mr.  Lee  immediately  rotiu-ued  to  his  bnsinese,  and 
devoted  liimself  to  it  with  his  usual  assiduity ;  bis  advent 
into  political  life  producing  no  other  eflect  upon  his  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  than  for  the  time  interrupting  them, 
On  retiring  from  the  legislature,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  Mr, 
Lee  was  married  to  Isabella  Williamson,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  David  Williamson,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland, 

In  1825,  he  was  drawn  into  notoi-ietj  by  hie  proceedings, 
in  conjunction  with  his  partner.  Shepherd  Knapp,  and  the 
late  Elisha  W.  King,  in  procuring  an  injunction  against 
the  Tradesmeua'  Eank.  Tlie  popular  feeling  ran  high  lor 
the  moment,  and  Mr.  Lee  and  his  coadjutors  asked  a  sns- 
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pension  of  public  opinion  for  a  few  days ;  but  the  rapid 
events  of  those  few  days  furnished,  without  a  solution  from 
them,  a  history  of  the  facts.  The  celebrated  "  conspiracy 
trials"  revealed  the  true  situation  of  tlio  bank  (which  was 
only  saved  from  total  ruin  by  the  course  pursued),  and  also 
exposed  the  rottenness  of  many  other  institutions  which  had 
crumbled  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck.  His  resolution 
and  firmness  on  that  occasion  merited  and  received  the  ap- 
plause of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  it  was  an  act  that  ho 
looked  back  upon,  in  after  life,  with  sentimental  of  satislkc- 
tion  and  pride. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Lee  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York, 
having  previously  served  several  years  in  the  capacity  of 
alderman.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  the  mayoi^ 
alty,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  active  participation  in  man- 
aging the  business  of  his  house,  and  devoted  all  his  time 
and  abilities  to  the  public  service.  It  is  not  om*  intention 
to  speak  of  those  services ;  they  are  on  record.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  him,  that  "  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all, 
was  worth  doing  well."  We  notice,  however,  in  the  an- 
nual communications  which  it  was  his  duty  to  make  to  the 
common  council,  that  he  never  failed  calling  their  attention 
to  the  subject  of  education ;  it  was  a  tlieme  on  which  he 
never  tired.  His  courage  and  energy  in  suppressing  the 
"Election  Eiots,"  in  the  spring  of  1834,  at  which  time  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  State  arsenal,  is  still  fresh  in  our 
memory.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  Mr.  Lee  found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  his  business,  having  previously  declined  a  re- 
election to  the  mayoralty;  and  from  this  period,  he  con- 
templated retiring  from  mercantile  pursuits ;  accordingly, 
he  set  to  work  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his  house.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  fall  of  1836,  that  he  felt  himself  in 
a  situation  to  retire  from  its  management.  He  then  again 
entered  into  public  life,  and  represented  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Congi-ess ;  and  was  there  distin- 
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sands,  that  have  first  seen  the  light  in  obscurity  and  wretch- 
edness,  have  risen  to  eminence  and  high  distinction ;  thou- 
sands, whose  early  years  have  been  locked  up  in  intellectual 
darkness,  have  attained  to  the  highest  rank  in  literature 
and  the  sciences.  These  instances  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, particularly  in  our  own  country ;  yet  they  do  not 
occur  often  enough.  The  instances,  afl;er  all,  are  too  un- 
fro(iuent.  When  we  look  around  us  and  see  the  countless 
opi>ortunitie8  which  everywhere  offer  themselves  to  the  en- 
terprising, the  industrious,  the  frugal,  our  surprise  is  ex- 
cited, not  that  a  few  succeed,  but  that  more  do  not.  What 
is  there,  then,  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Lee,  that  entitles  him 
to  distinction,  and  from  whose  life  and  example  a  useful 
moral  may  be  drawn?  Much — ^very  much.  It  was  his 
Tniafortwne  (if,  indeed,  it  be  one)  to  be  born  poor ;  it  was 
his  merits  by  industry  and  perseverance,  to  acquire  wealth. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  an  education  when 
young ;  it  was  his  merit  to  force  it  in  raaturer  age.  It  was 
his  miafortwne  to  bo  without  friends  in  his  early  struggle, 
to  aid  him  by  their  means  or  counsel ;  it  was  his  m>erit 
to  win  them  in  troops,  by  conduct  that  challenged  all 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  Lee  was  a  true  republican ;  ho  wanted  all  men  to 
stand  on  as  high  a  platform  as  he  did  himself  This  led 
him  to  take,  early  in  life,  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  The  common  school  system,  which 
denies  its  blessings  to  none,  was  always  an  object  of  deep 
solicitude  to  him.  "  Education,  give  the  people  education, 
if  you  wish  to  give  them  morals ;  it  is  impossible  to  acquire 
them  without ;"  was  a  frequent  exclamation  of  his.  When 
in  the  board  of  aldermen,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  pro- 
curing the  enactment  of  the  law  by  which  the  tax  is  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  common  school  society.  His  course 
on  that  question,  and  the  exertions  he  made,  were  always 
agreeable  subjects  of  reflection  to  him. 
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Decision  and  energy,  in  caiTj-ing  out  his  plans,  peculiarly 
marked  liis  character ;  no  labor,  no  pains,  were  sjiared ; 
tut  all  movements  resulted  from  reflection  and  discuadon. 
Hie  mlo  was,  never  to  undertake  any  measuri:  of  import- 
ance until  ho  had  deliberately  weighed  and  canvassed  it, 
either  with  others  or  with  himself;  and  having  resolved, 
the  rost  was  action — no  looking  back,  no  vacillation.  "  I 
have  bat  one  life  to  live,"  he  would  esclaim;  ."time  is  one 
of  the  few  things  that  cannot  be  purchased.  I  may  have 
come  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  but  I  cannot  go  back  now  ;  I 
have  resolved,  and  I  must  advance."  His  mind,  however, 
was  ever  open  to  conviction  ;  rarely  to  persuasion,  where  it 
ran  counter  to  his  judgment.  As  an  instance  of  his  de- 
cision when  he  commenced  business  in  New  York,  on  his 
return  fVom  the  South,  his  healtli  impaired  and  feeble,  yet 
still  compelled  to  labor  by  the  strong  law  of  necessity — "I 
remember,"'  said  he,  "  one  day,  while  lifting  and  piling  np 
leather,  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  fell  on  the  floor.  I 
"wept.  My  spirits  were  so  broken  by  the  thought  that  I 
mugt  die  in  the  day-spring  of  life,  and  leave  my  family  on- 
provided  for ;  it  seemed  to  be  so  cruel  a  fate.  I  got  home 
and  sent  for  my  physician,  lie  was  a  man  of  sound  sense, 
and  knew  mo  well.  1  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  could  re- 
cover ?  '  Why,  yea,  if  yon  choose.'  '  Well,  I  do  choose.* 
'  Then  send  that  libraiy  of  yours  to  the  anction — that  will 
Btop  your  reading ;  eat  a  ii-esli  beefsteak  every  day,  and 
with  it  drink  a  glass  of  brown  stout;  buy  yourself  a  horse.' 
'  Why,  doctor,  I  am  unable  to  incur  the  expense.'  '  Then 
die ;  for  die  yon  will,  if  you  don't  do  so.'  I  eeiit  every 
book  in  my  possession,  except  the  Bible,  immediately  to 
the  auction.  I  bought  an  old  hoi-se,  and  lived  as  he  had 
directed.  I  did  not  suffer  myself  for  years  to  looi  into  a 
book,  nor  did  I  omit  to  take  my  exercise  each  day.  I 
gradually  got  better,  but  I  had  a  long  and  tedious  time  of 
it"     The  tnith  was,  the  doctor  discovered  that,  what  with 
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his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  laborious  application  to 
his  business,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  up. 

No  man  more  thoroughly  despised  trickery  in  trade,  and 
he  used  to  remark — "  No  trade  can  be  sound  that  is  not 
beneficial  to  both  parties ;  to  the  buyer  as  well  as  to  the 
seller.  A  man  may  obtain  a  temporary  advantage  by 
selling  an  article  for  more  than  it  is  worth ;  but  the  very 
efiect  of  such  operations  must  recoil  on  him,  in  the  shape  of 
bad  debts  and  increased  risks."  A  person  with  whom  he 
-had  some  transactions,  once  boasted  to  him  that  he  had,  on 
one  occasion,  obtained  an  advantage  over  such  a  neighbor, 
and  upon  another  occasion,  over  another  neighbor ;  "  and 
to-day,"  said  he,  "  I  have  obtained  one  over  you."  "  Well," 
said  Mr.  Lee,  "  that  may  be ;  but  if  you  will  promise  never 
to  enter  my  oflSce  again,  I  will  give  you  that  bundle  of 
goat-skins."  The  man  made  the  promise,  and  took  them. 
Fifteen  years  afterward,  he  walked  into  Mr.  Lee's  ofiice. 
At  the  instant,  on  seeing  him,  he  exclaimed  :  "  You  have 
violated  yoiu*  word  ;  pay  me  for  the  goat-skins  1"  "  Oh  1" 
said  the  man,  "  I  am  quite  poor,  and  have  been  ve.y  unfor- 
tunate since  I  saw  you."  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  "  and  you 
always  will  be  poor ;  that  miserabb  desire  for  overreaching 
others,  must  ever  keep  you  so." 

Mr.  Lee,  for  many  years,  resided  at  his  country-seat  in 
Bloomingdale.  In  the  rage  for  speculations  in  real  estate,  • 
he  was  impoi-tuned  to  sell  his  place  ;  he  named  a  price  for 
it  to  a  friend,  who  immediately  purchased  it ;  the  sum  was 
not  the  half  of  what  he  readily  could  have  obtained.  He 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  remarks  of  gentlemen,  who 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject.  "  I  asked,"  said  he,  "  for  it, 
what  it  has  cost  me  ;  it  is  all  that  the  place  is  intiinsically 
worth,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  have  acquired  what  property 
I  possess,  in  fair  legitimate  trade ;  I  have  no  desire  here- 
after to  be  reproached  with  having  participated  in  the 
speculations  now  going  on.    Some  one  must  lose  money  by 
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them  ;  it  ehall  never  bo  said  any  of  it  went  into  my  pocket 
In  ten  years  time,  and  perhaps  leas,  it  will  fall  back  to  the 
price  I  have  obtained  for  it." 

In  the  year  1834,  the  memorable  panic  year,  a  report 
was  put  ill  circulation  that  his  house  Iiad  failed.  In  alla- 
sion  to  the  report,  he  remarked  :  "  I  commenced  bnsinees, 
when  poor,  on  credit.  I  thrived  by  credit ;  and  I  hold  it 
to  be  my  daty  to  GBcrifice  my  property  down  to  twenty 
ehillings  in  the  pounii,  before  that  credit  shall  be  dishon- 
ored. I hwee  carried  ihe  lapstone,  and  lean  do  it  again  f 
but  I  will  never  suffer  a  promise  of  mine  to  be  broken, 
while  I  have  a  shilling  left  that  I  can  call  my  own." 

Mr.  Lee's  devotion  to  business  did  not  spring  from  the 
love  of  wealth;  he  had  no  ambition  fo  be  called  a  rich 
man,  lie  set  a  proper  and  just  estimate  on  the  value  of 
money,  and  desired  it  aa  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  His 
purse,  even  when  he  could  but  il!  afford  it,  was  ever  open 
to  the  well-authenticated  calls  of  charity ;  and  to  institntions 
intended  to  advance  the  progress  of  mind  or  morals  of  the 
people,  he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Few  men  in  the  com- 
munity have  extended  to  young  men  so  liberal  and  sustain- 
ing a  hand,  or  who  have  established  so  many  in  business — 
no  petty  jealousies  in  hia  trade — frequently  remarking,  "  the 
more  that  can  be  supported  by  it,  the  better."  He  took 
great  interest  in  collecting  statistics,  in  bringing  to  bear 
upon  his  basinesa  the  "science  of  trade,"  tlie  experiments 
and  investigations  of  philosophy.  Political  economy  was 
his  favorite  study,  and  in  all  his  operations  he  took  large 
and  comprehensive  views,  and  in  his  deductions  and  con- 
clusions looked  rather  to  principles,  the  condition  of  the 
nation,  its  measure  of  valne,  its  consumption  and  pnxlnc- 
tive  abilities ;  and  by  his  circulars  and  lectures,  dissemina- 
ting the  fruits  of  his  experienco,  his  studies,  and  specula- 
tions. Whatever  he  deemed  worthy  of  reading,  was  wM 
read ;  his  books  are  filled  with  annotationa  and  marginal 
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remarks ;  and  lie  jwesessed  that  happy  faculty  of  abstract- 
ing his  mind  from  every  other  consideration,  and  bending 
nil  its  energies  to  the  subject  which  for  the  time  engaged 
his  attention.  He  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  complete 
mastery  in  this  particular,  and  without  the  least  apparent 
effort  could  change  it  from  one  subject  to  another  with  the 
utmost  facility.  His  perseverance  in  accomplishing  what- 
ever he  undertook  to  perform,  was  most  remarkable :  no 
labor  of  detail  or  tediousness  of  research  balked  or  stopped 
him,  and  he  rarely  failed  in  arriving  at  the  result  he 
wished.  Much  of  his  success  flowed  from  the  pertinacity 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  plans;  his  order,  system, 
division  of  time,  and  allotment  of  labor  and  exercise.  Each 
day's  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  was  planned  the  pre- 
ceding one.  In  fact,  he  made  "  life  a  business,"  every  hour 
having  its  appropriate  duties ;  and  he  so  lived  that  each 
night  found  him  with  the  business  of  the  day  finished. 
His  correspondents  were  punctually  answered,  his  papers 
regularly  filed,  and  his  accounts  (even  with  the  day  la- 
borers on  his  estate)  posted  up  to  the  evening  preceding 
his  last  illness,  every  article  in  its  proper  place,  and  a 
place  for  every  thing.  Without  this  system  and  regularity, 
indeed,  he  could  have  accomplished  but  a  tithe  of  his 
projects. 

Another  feature  which  marked  Mr.  Lee's  character,  was 
punctuality  in  his  attendance  at  the  time  and  place.  For 
many  years  he  rarely  failed  arriving  at  his  ofiice  at  the  ap- 
pointed instant,  and  departing  from  it  also  at  the  appointed 
instant;  and  in  his  engagements  with  others,  they  never 
found  him  either  absent  or  behind  the  time.  An  hour  lost 
was  prodigality. 

Iii  his  dying  charge  to  his  sons,  he  enjoined  them  always 
to  "  fill  up  the  measure  of  time."  "  Be,"  said  he,  "  alwaya 
employed  profitably  in  doing  good,  in  building  up ;  aim  to 
promote  the  good  of  yourselves  and  of  society ;  no  one  can 
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do  miich  good  without  doing  some  harm,  but  yon  will  do 
leaa  harm  by  striving  to  do  good;  he  indnstrioiia,  be  hon- 
eet"  These  were  the  last  intelligible  words  be  uttered,  and 
were  as  cliaracterifific  as  they  were  worthy  of  hiiu. 

Of  one  who  thus  lived,  it  will  create  no  surprise  to  be 
informed  that  he  was  prepared  to  die.  Death  did  not  find 
him  a  reluctant  or  unwilling  voyager  to  his  dark  domains. 
At  his  beckoning  he  laid  down  his  plans  and  cares  with 
cheerfulness  and  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
sank  with  calm  dignity  to  hia  last  repose,  with  a  grateful 
heart  for  all  the  blessings  and  mercies  he  had  experienced. 
"  Mountains,"  said  he,  with  expressive  energy,  "  mountains 
of  mercy  have  been  piled  on  me."  And  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Are  yon  willing  to  go  ?"  "  Yes,"  eaid  he,  "  yes : 
I  should  like  to  stay  with  ynu  a  little  longer,  to  finish  some 
work  begun  ;  but  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  God  that  I  shonld 
die  now,  I  am  ready  to  go."  He  died  full  of  faith  and 
Lope  in  the  promises  of  his  Redeemer. 

The  lamp  of  life  of  snch  men  can  not  be  extingnished 
without  casting  around  a  gloom;  their  absence  from  society 
creates  a  vfid  that  must  be  ever  felt.  Thej  may  leave  no 
blazing  reputation  to  dazzle  or  astonish,  but  tliey  leave  one 
.  that  distributes  its  warning  and  invigorating  inflnencea 
wherever  virtue  baa  a  friend,  or  philanthropy  an  advocate. 
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WALTER  RESTORED  JONES. 

The  business  of  Marine  Insurance  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  to  its  utility  and 
value,  and  the  great  profits  consequent  upon  its  able  ad- 
ministration, haa  been  pretty  thoroughly  tested  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  history  and  great  success  of  the 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  Confessedly  at  the 
head  of  all  associations  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and 
owing  very  much  of  its  past  good  fortune  to  the  able  direc- 
tion and  management  of  its  late  president,  it  seems  but 
fitting,  that  as  its  former  head — almost  its  creator — ^and  as 
identified  with  it  from  the  start — its  history  being  comprisec 
in  that  of  Mr.  Jones — some  permanent  record  should  be 
preserved  of  the  life,  labors,  and  character  of  so  valuable 
and  public-spirited  an  oflScer. 

Immediately  consequent  upon  his  decease,  it  is  true, 
warm  and  appreciative  notices  appeared  in  the  various  jour- 
nals, and  eulogistic  while  at  the  same  ti^ie  discriminating 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  all  the  important  public  bodies 
of  trade  and  finance  in  Wall-street — as,  for  example,  by 
the  Board  of  Underwriters,  at  a  meeting  of  the  merchants 
in  the  Exchange,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Two 
meetings  connected  with  the  company,  the  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  the  other  especially  of  the  trustees,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted ;  for  at  the  latter,  among  the  resolutions,  occurs 
one  draAvn  up  by  one  who  knew  Mr.  Jones  well,  and  judged 
him  accurately,  which  we  are  happy  to  quote  as  the  justest 
character  of  the  deceased  which  we  have  read : 

"  Resolved^  That,  by  his  careful  adherence  to  the  modes 
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of  transacting  businesa  tested  by  experience ;  by  hia  dis- 
creet eaiiction  of  Bncb  improvements  as  wore  found  to  obvi- 
ate difficulties  and  to  supply  defects;  by  bis  remarkable 
memory,  ^^gorouB  energy,  nntiririg  industry,  iodomitable 
'  carefulness  in  making  contracts,'  and  by  bis  good  faith 
and  liberality  in  fulfilling  them,  ho  baa  in  our  judgment 
earned  the  title  of  the  first  marine  tindejicriier  of  Jm  age 
and  country." 

Of  such  a  man  we  propose  to  esliibit  a  picture  in  the  fol- 
lowing brief  sketch. 

Walter  IlcBtored*  Jones,  the  son  of  John  Jones,  a  highly 
respectable  member  of  the  well-known  Jones  family  of 
Queen's  county,  Long  Island,  was  born  at  Cold  Spring, 
near  Oyster  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island,  at  the 
family  mansion,  which  is  still  standing  and  in  the  possea 
sion  of  hia  family,  April  15,  1793.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Hewlett,  n  family  of  good  local  repute, 
belonging  in  religions  creed  to  tie  Church  of  England. 
The  Cold  Spring  branch  of  the  Jones  family  of  Queen^ 
county,  whose  original  seat  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  whence  all  of  the  sons  of  William  Jones  emigrated, 
except  the  father  of  the  late  Chief  Jiistice  Samui-l  Jones, 
were  originally  independent  gentlemen  fanners  and  mann- 
facturei-s ;  some  of  whose  descendants  came  up  to  New 
York  and  entered  on  business,  in  one  department  of  which, 
Insurance,  several  of  tbem — as  John  D.  Jones,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company;  Oliver 
H.  Jones,  President  of  the  New  York  Fire  and  Harioe 
Insurance  Company;  Walter  R.  T.  Jones,  average  ad- 
juster, and  W.  Townsend  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic 


*  The  Quddle  Dame  of  Ur.  Judbb  hns  ■  Lietor;  worth  proeervin^.  Aa  elJu 
brother  of  tlia  tuinie  nune,  baviD^  met  his  denth  b;  art  BCuidunt,  il  wu  the  w1>h 
of  his  mother,  when  the  eabject  of  the  proE'^ut  sketch  was  bom,  to  ret^  the 
mune.  Ibr  wltidi  sbo  had  a  pecuhar  fonditeiu! ;  henca  Che  epithet  "Beatorsd" 
wan  added  tu  the  original  Chriitiou  name. 
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— with  others  of  the  fkmily,  have  won  an  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

The  reputation  of  that  branch  of  the  family  which  came 

directly  from  South  Oyster  Bay  was  eminently  legal,  and  in 
a  degree  political.  Cooper,  the  novelist,  remarks  of  the 
family :  "  The  Jones  family  has  now  famished  legislators 
and  jurists  to  the  colony  and  State  more  than  a  century." 

It  included — ^to  mention  only  the  very  prominent  names 
— Judges  David  and  Tliomas  Jones,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  colony  of  New  York ;  the  elder  Samuel  Jones,  the 
compeer  of  Hamilton  and  Burr,  and  Harrison  and  Living- 
ston ;  Samuel  Jones,  his  son,  chancellor  and  chief-justice — 
fully  equal  to  the  reputation  of  his  father,  and  by  some 
thought  to  have  transcended  it ;  and  David  S.  Jones,  his 
youngest  brother,  a  worthy  son  of  so  illustrious  a  parent, 
and  as  a  lawyer  most  able,  if  not  as  eminent  as  his  brother ; 
Major  William  Jones ;  Elbeii;  Herring  Jones,  most  up- 
right and  acceptable  to  their  constituents  in  the  State  sen- 
ate and  legislature  ;  and  of  the  ancient  Floyd  Jones  family, 
General  Henry  Floyd  Jones  and  his  nephew  David,  Rich- 
ard Floyd  Jones,  in  both  houses  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  Elbert  Floyd  Jones  in  the  lower.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Jones,  John  Jones,  was  one  of  the  seventeen  children  of 
William  Jones,  the  son  of  Major  Thomas  Jones,  the  first 
American  ancestor  of  this  very  large  and  respectable  fam- 
ily. Major  Jones  was  an  oflBcer  of  the  English  army,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  Water.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conflict  which  ended  so  disastrously  for 
James  H.,  the  supposed*  Welsh  uflicer  came  over  to  this 
country,  and  finally  settled  near  South  Oyster  Bay,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  some  thirty  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn.   He  here  procured  a  large  tract  of  land,  some  five  to 

*  We  saj-sapposed,  becauso  the  Major  is  said  on  his  tombstone  to  have  oome 
from  Strabane,  in  Ireland,  whence  he  Bailed  on  leaving  for  America,  after  the 
battle.    Bat  his  niuce,  character,  and  the  family  traits,  are  aU  deoidedly  Welsh. 
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ten  tboOGBiid  term,  m  tnanonal  eetste,  hj  pmcfaaee  from  the 
Indiaos,  and  alao  entered  into  v^taling  enterprises  on  the 
ooact,  tbcs  a  profitable  bnainees,  and  nnder  an  Knglwh  oon- 
miEBioQ  to  croise  agunet  Bpsntsb  propertr,  amaaeed  oooad- 
crable  proper^.  He  Irailt  tiimaelf  a  brick  booae,  wtdA 
stood  for  Dearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which  was  polled 
down  to  make  vaj  for  the  improTements  of  the  late  David 
8.  Jones,  the  then  munificent  pjseessor  of  the  Mannapeqna 
farm. 

John  Jones,  the  grandson  of  lie  major,  and  bther  of 
Walter  E^  with  Iiis  brother-in-law,  Devine  Hewlett,  hdd 
in  common  important  water  privileges,  and  a  flonr-mill,  at 
a  period  when  property  of  that  character  was  e^Kicially 
ralnable — previons  to  tho  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  importation  of  Western  flonr,  and  also  daring  the  epodi 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  nnder  the  re- 
strictive influence  of  the  erabai^.  The  mill  was  oonse- 
quentlj- kept  in  active  operation,  and  constitnted  a  Talnable 
property. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  early  introdnecd 
to  the  world  of  busineea  and  the  life  of  a  great  commercial 
metropolis.  At  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years  be  came  np 
to  town  and  was  placed  in  tlie  store  of  his  eldest  brother, 
William  H.  Jones,  then  engaged  in  the  flour  business,  but 
now  and  for  several  years  living  the  life  of  a  conntry  gen- 
tleman, having  brought  up  a  lai^  and  socially  nscfid 
family,  and  exercising  the  virtues  of  a  genial  hospitality, 
at  Eastwoods,  near  Huntingdon.  In  his  brother's  office  the 
future  underwriter  acquired  his  first  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  business,  his  true  school.  A  few  yean 
later  he  was  introduced  by  his  cousin,  J.  Jackson  Jones,  a 
sou  of  his  uncle  Walter,  and  brother  of  William  Townsend 
Jones — an  accomplished  and  most  worthy  gentleman,  as 
we  leara  from  all  who  knew  him — into  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Insurance  Company,  as  cleik,  where  he  be- 
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came  remarkable  for  his  habits  of  method,  industry,  and 
attention  to  business,  laying  a  firm  basis  for  his  future  emi- 
nence in  a  province  of  insurance  requiring  caution,  accu- 
racy, precision,  and  promptness.  The  United  Insurance 
Company  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the  earliest 
in  point  of  time,  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  the  Union, 
for  undertaking  marine  risks.  But  owing  to  novelty,  or 
ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
or  from  some  other  untoward  causes,  the  association  failed 
to  realize  its  objects,  and  it  became  embarrassed  and  was 
discontinued.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career,  Mr.  Jones 
conceived  an  aversion  to  litigation,  of  which  there  had  been 
much,  both  unnecessary  and  of  a  vexatious  character,  in 
the  early  insurance  companies,  and  which  proved  in  the 
end  detrimental  to  their  interests,  and  served  to  exclude 
customers.  Mr.  Daniel  Lord,  counselor  to  the  present 
company,  stated  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Jones,  on  the  occasion  of  the  complimentary  presentation 
to  him  of  a  rich  service  of  plate,  that  "  for  the  twenty-four 
years  of  the  administration  of  this  company,  not  more  than 
dix  lawsuits  have  occurred  to  it,  and  I  can  recollect  but 

In  1824  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  assistant  or  vice  to  Archi- 
bald Gracie,  President  of  the  first  Atlantic  Insurance  Com- 
pany, discontinued  two  years  after. 

In  conjunction  with  Josiah  L.  Hale,  Mr.  Jones  started, 
in  1829,  the  second  Atlantic,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000. 
Of  this  new  association  Mr.  Hale  was  president,  and  Mr. 
Jones  vice-president.  Tliis  company  pursued  a  successftd 
career,  and  continued  its  operations  until  July,  1842,  when 
the  old  stock  company  was  discontinued,  and  a  new  com- 
pany organized  on  the  mutual  plan — that  having  grown 
into  great  favor,  and  become  the  popular  mode  of  conduct- 
ing insurance,  as  most  profitable  and  most  secure. 

The  present  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Conlpany  first 
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went  into  oi,*ration  Jiilj  1, 1S42 — ^Mr,  Jones  president,  Mi'. 
Hale  vice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Jouee  eecretary — and 
rnaj  be  considered,  ■withont  invidious  contrast,  as  the  lead- 
ing marine  inaiirance  company  of  the  country.  Its  history 
and  that  of  Mr.  Jones  are  identical ;  he  was  bonnd  np  in 
it,  sud  cherished  its  interests  as  personal  with  his  individual 
interests.  Its  prosperity  vias  his,  and  he  felt  its  occasional 
losses,  doubtless,  as  much  as  any  of  its  stockholdera  or 
directors ,  and  the  company  organized  by  him,  watched 
and  guided  nntil  firmly  established,  and  its  business  sys- 
tematicalJy  arranged,  bide  fair  to  continue  one  of  the  moat 
flourishing  in  the  Union.  The  largo  insarance  building 
No.  51  Wall-street,  at  the  comer  of  William-street,  was 
planned  and  erecteii  imder  the  eye  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  with 
tbe  sanction  of  the  ISoai-d  of  Ti-nstees,  his  worthy  associates. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  presidential  chair,  John  D.  Jones,  has  received  a 
moat  thoi-ough  education  for  the  office  he  holds,  having 
been  brought  up  under  his  uncle's  eye,  and  with  his  char- 
acter and  career  before  him,  as  a  model,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centnry — having  the  assistance  and 
countenance  of  the  ab!e  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  the 
most  infinential  merchants  of  the  city. 

ITie  intense  labor  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  was  re- 
markable, and  fourteen  hours  per  day  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  regular  daily  labor  of  the  three  principal 
office  ro. 

In  January,  1854,  Mr.  Hale  was  obliged  to  resign, 
through  increasing  feeble  health,  and  physical  inability  to 
continue  his  arduous  labors. 

As  a  proof  of  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  company, 
a  large  share  of  the  good  fortune  of  which  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  Mr.  Jones,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  for  the  ten 
years  frum  January,  1S44,  its  annual  average  was  over 
thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  for  the  first  eleven-and-a-half 
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years  of  its  business,  the  total  amount  of  profits  was 
$6,092,571,  showing  an  average  of  $529,788  per  annum. 

Previously  to  this  latter  date,  on  November  22,  1853, 
came  off  a  public  dinner  at  the  Astor  House,  which  had 
been  got  up  by  some  of  the  friends  and  business  associates 
of  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  honor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acknowl- 
edging their  sense  of  his  important  services,  his  high  char- 
acter, surpassing  financial  talents,  and  social  virtues.  The 
presentation  of  a  magnificent  service  of  plate,  tastefully 
rich  and  elaborate,  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
occasion,  which  was  set  off  by  some  extremely  good  speak- 
ing. The  best  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Tileston,  who 
presided,  Eev.  Mr.  Osgood,  who  acted  as  chaplain,  and  by 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Jones  himself.  The  foremost 
merchants,  bankers,  and  under\vriters  of  New  York  city, 
made  up  this  select  assemblage  of  tlie  commercial  aristoc- 
racy of  the  Union. 

In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  John  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Cold  Spring — a  most  able  and  intelligent  man  of  business 
— Mr.  Jones  held  an  interest  in  the  flourishing  manufactm*e 
there  carried  on,  originally  started  by  the  three  elder  sons 
of  John  Jones,  but  of  which  partnership  Mr.  J.  II.  Jones 
was  the  active  and  enterprising  head.  In  the  extensive 
whaling  operations,  the  two  brothers  were  the  main  capi- 
talists, and  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  the  leading  man- 
ager— the  other  the  chief  adviser.  A  brief  statement  of  this 
latter  department  of  Mr.  Jones's  labors,  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  magnitude  and  importance.  The  business 
itself,  it  may  be  remarked  as  an  historical  coincidence,  is  a 
revival  of  that  originally  carried  on  by  the  founder  of  the 
family.  We  believe  there  now  are  (there  were  in  1848) 
eight  whaling  ships  fitted  out  from  Cold  Spring,  measuring 
more  than  three  thousand  tons,  carrying  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  costing,  \vith  their  outfit,  about  $227,000. 
These,  instead  of  confining  themselves  near  our  coast,  from 
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which  the  whales  have  l>eeii  mostly  frightened  away,  make 
longer  voyages  than  Captain  Oxik  did  in  circumiiavigatiiig 
the  globe.  In  counectioo  also  with  Charles  11,  Jones — 
another  and  a  favorite  biother — and  with  bis  deceased 
brother  Joshua  T.,  he  has  been  engaged  in  a  lai'ge  number 
of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  euterprisra.  We  derive 
these  facts  trom  a  near  connection  by  marriage  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jones — the  father  of  the  present  incumbent  of  tL«  presiden- 
tial chair  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

The  idea  of  a  hfe-saving  benevolent  association  origi- 
nated with  and  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Jones,  who,  by  dint 
of  arduous  exertions,  efi'ected  an  incoriwration,  chartered 
by  the  Legislature,  March,  1849.  This  was  the  result  of 
benevolence  and  prudence  united,  and  its  object  and  result 
was  tile  salvation  of  life  and  property  to  a  great  extent. 
The  value  of  such  an  association,  with  its  objects  properly 
caiTied  out,  was  and  is  very  gi-cat;  and  were  its  good  re- 
sults even  much  less  beneficial  than  they  have  been,  they 
would  bi3  still  worthy  of  the  applause  of  the  philanthropist. 
Altogether  there  were,  two  years  ago,  some  twenty-seven 
station-houses,  witli  the  comlbrts  of  heat  and  protection  in 
winter;  witli  life-boats  (galvanized  iron-boats  and  cars), 
guns,  ropea,  &c.  On  the  New  Jersey  shore  there  were  four- 
teen stations,  aTid  thirteen  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island.  At 
the  present  date  we  learn  that  the  number  of  these  most 
valuable  stations  has  nearly  doubled.  A  nobler  project  for 
public  good,  a  moie  humane  and  benevolent  association, 
was  uever  incr>r]X)rated. 

Mr.  Jones,  in  his  private  and  personal  character,  was  a 
kind  and  unpretending  man,  ad'able,  and  sincere.  He  was 
a  devoted  son  and  affectionate  brother,  and  a  favorit*  uncle, 
the  only  domestic  relations  we  are  aware  he  held.  By  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  and  all  their  con- 
nections, he  was  truly  beloved.  Toward  his  townsmen,  and 
relatives  far  i-cmoved,  and  whom  he  seldom  met  and  knew 
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but  slightly,  lie  was  always  friendly.  And  fi-om  many 
eources  wo  Lave  heard  the  same  invariable  report  of  his 
liberality,  in  affording  aid  to  deserving  objects  of  hia 
bounty,  and  especially  a  Itoman-Iike  love  of  coutiibuting  to 
the  support  of  all  plans  of"  public  good." 

Originally  of  a.  Quaker  family,  he  bocamo  in  after  years 
a  regular  attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  building  of  tlio  new 
church  at  Cold  Spring.  At  that  delightful  place,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  regions  not  only  on  Long  Island,  but 
even  anywhere  in  the  State,  he  had  erected  a  noble  man- 
sion, of  princely  extent  and  accommodations,  of  which  be 
had  not  yet  become  the  tenant  for  life,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  his  last  home  by  the  angel  of  death. 

Hie  health  had  been  precarious  for  some  months  before, 
indeed  ever  since  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  he  had  suffered ;  but 
he  would  doubtless  have  lived  longer,  perhap  fur  some 
years,  had  uot  his  mind,  anxious  with  the  cares  of  bnsiness 
and  heedless  of  his  own  comforts,  impelled  him  to  work 
when  he  was  physically  unfit  to  he  out  of  his  room  or  out 
of  his  bed.  Despite  the  counsel  of  his  skillfiU  physician, 
Dr.  Francis,  he  went  out  imprudently,  over-exerted  himself, 
and  came  home  to  die. 

He  died  April  7,  1855,  of  apoplexy  ;  he  was  dictating  to 
one  of  his  nephews  fi-om  his  lied  in  tlie  moriiing,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  a  pause,  which  was  never  filled  up.  He 
was  not  quite  sixty-two  yeare  of  age.  Witli  au  originally 
powerful  constitution  and  an  active  habit,  living  a  simple 
life,  and  always  occupied,  he  woidd,  it  is  almost  certain, 
have  lived  at  least  his  three-score  years  and  ten,  had  he 
allowed  binasclf,  as  we  have  remarked,  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  the  prudent  advice  of  his  medical  friend. 

Sanguine  and  ardent  in  business,  he  was  a  moderate  and 
reasonable  man  in  his  views  of  life  and  conduct — altogether 
a  man  to  be  relied  npou  and  looked  ap  to.    £ut  a  regard 
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to  the  concerns  of  othere,  for  whicli  he  was  rcsiJonaible,  and 
a  strict  sense  of  the  duties  of  a  man  of  business,  ovei-powered 
his  sense  of  danger  or  consideration  of  poi«onal  safety. 
Thus  he  fell  a  martyr  to  duty,  and  gave  up  his  life  literally 
to  the  cause  of  insurance. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  quote  the  following  letter  of 
Dr.  Francis,  the  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Jone*  in  his  last 
illness,  which  we  have  received  since  writing  the  above ;  in 
its  lucid  and  comprehensive  style  stating,  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  attack,  and 
its  final  result : 

"  Nkw  Tom,  May  28,  1866. 

"Dbae  Sib: — ^The  professional  reputation  of  the  late 
"W.  E.  Jones,  Esq.,  was  long  known  to  me ;  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  was  but  of  recent  date.  It  was  not 
until  the  moruing  of  the  Tth  of  January  last  that  I  was  re- 
quested to  make  a  medical  visit  to  him  at  his  city  residence 
in  Murray-street,  on  accoimt  of  thi-eatened  symptomB  of 
ajwplexy  and  palsy.  Aware  of  the  close  and  devoted  at- 
tention which  he  so  systematically  gave  to  hia  i-eaponsible 
duties,  that  hia  habit  of  body  was  of  inordinate  fullness ; 
that  liis  physical  development  was  favorable  to  the  invasion 
of  acute  disease,  I  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the  summons; 
and  upon  my  introduction  into  the  sick-raom,  I  foimd  Mr. 
Jones  in  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion,  with  loss  of  motion 
in  lower  limbs,  and  inability  of  tree  articulation  or  speech. 

"  The  indications  of  relief  were  too  maiiifust  t«  be  de- 
ferred. Hia  inordinate  fullness  of  habit,  and  approaching 
shortness  of  breathing,  left  no  time  for  delay  ;  he  was  bled 
largely,  counter-irritants  applied,  and  the  oi-dinai-y  active 
antiphlogistic  means  piusuod.  Some  mitigation  of  symp- 
toms soon  took  place  J  but  a  vigorooa  reaction,  with  in- 
creased tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  same  alarming 
symptoms  which  marked  the  invasion  of  his  illness,  justified 
a  repetition  of  similar  measm-es  of  relief,  and  the  grati/ying 
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spectacle  was  soon  presented  in  the  returning  consciousness 
of  the  patient,  with  improved  powers  of  articulation,  and 
especially  of  motion  in  the  lower  limbs.  Forebodings, 
however,  of  the  gravest  nature  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  case,  awaked  desire  for  additional  professional  advice, 
when  Professor  Parker,  of  the  University  of  New  York, 
united  with  me  in  consultation.  The  result  of  our  delibera- 
tions was  that  depletory  measures  were  still  further  advisa- 
ble, and  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  after  two  or  three 
subsequent  visits,  that  Mr.  Jones  now  only  demanded  time 
for  recovery ;  nevertheless,  imposing  on  him  abstraction 
from  all  business  for  at  least  a  month,  and  exercising  on  his 
part  a  wholesome  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  animal  food 
and  drinks. 

"  The  better  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  improved  health,  I 
occasionally  visited  Mr.  Jones,  and  urged  such  cautions  in 
his  modes  of  living,  his  exercise,  and  in  his  limited  appro- 
priation of  time  to  the  discharge  of  his  professional  tnists, 
as  I  deemed  best  calculated  to  give  permanence  to  his  now 
renovated  powers,  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  in  this  view 
my  associate.  Dr.  Parker,  fully  coincided.  Mr.  Jones  was 
not  entirely  a  disobedient  patient ;  and  during  one  j)ortion 
of  the  month  of  March  his  oflBcial  obligations  seem  to  have 
been  discharged  with  his  wonted  regularity  and  capacity. 
But  it  was  evident  at  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  both  to 
his  friends  as  well  as  to  his  medical  advisers,  that  our 
patient  had  too  confidently  harbored  the  idea  that  his  con- 
stitution had  become  superior  to  the  renewed  assaults  of 
the  enemy  that  had  once  brought  him  to  so  critical  a 
condition. 

"  He  persevered  with  marvelous  earnestness  in  all  his  se- 
vere and  multiform  duties ;  his  many  and  accustomed  hours 
of  business  were  filled  up  daily,  and,  forgetful  of  the  neces- 
sity of  that  repose  which  his  recent  sickness  and  prostrated 
nervous  powers  demanded,  night  itself  was  often  invaded 
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by  bis  cares  and  toils ;  and  on  tlie  seventh  of  tlie  eueuing  1 
mcmtb,  April,  after  nncoimnon  efforts  on  weighty  duties,  be  ( 
was,  towfti'd  tlie  hour  of  four  in  Ibe  laomiiig,  again  seized  | 
with  that  attack,  which  almost  iinmediatfly  terminated  bia  I 
valuable  life.  At  the  eavUeBt  iutiiiiation  of  hJs  illueas,  I  | 
hastened  to  his  h'edside,  but  couecioitsneas  bad  ceased,  the  j 
poise  no  longer  beat,  and  be  was  to  he  numlicred  witb  ^e  I 
dead. 

"Tbiis  surrendered  to  inexorable  physical  and  mental 
CBOsee,  exercising  their  preponderating  iuSuence  on  a  frame 
of  body  peculiarly  susceptible  to  that  agency,  Walter  B. 
Jones,  so  long  the  prominent  man  in  liis  great  and  respon- 
aible  vocation.  With  every  consideration  of  rtai>ect, 
"  I  remain  youis  truly, 

•'  w.  A.  JoNiB.  JoH»  W.  FKASota." 

-     nia  funei-al,  which  took  placu  at  Trinity,  was  of  tbe  moat  I 
I  jmptBing  characler — from  tbe  array  of  distinguiabed  pe^  j 
;  .«onH,  in  trade  and  finance,  many  old  New  Torbere  and  I 
Long  Island  gentry,  tiiat  were  gathered  together,     Hia  r 
maioe  were  carried  afterward  to  Cold  Spring,  to  be  laid  in  I 
tbe  family  burying-gi-ound.     For  Cold  Spring  Kr.  Jones  | 
bad  a  peculiar  predilection,  and  he  was  rarely  absent  from  I 
it  over  a  week  (when  he  could  get  there)  for  many  years  of  1 
bis  life.    As  tbe  home  of  his  boyhood  aud  tlie  seat  of  bis 
branch  of  the  Jones  family,  where,  too,  so  many  of  bis  im- 
, mediate  relations  still  I'eside,  independent  of  it^  pictnresque, 
'  rnral  beauties,  this  cbajming  locality  bad  fascinated  him, 
as  it  must  any  one  at  all  similarly  situated,  who  pretends  \ 
to  any  lovo  of  nature  or  feehng  for  the  beauty  of  fine 
scenery.     Hilly  and  heautifidly  wooded,  rich  in  sti^eama 
and  water  pi-oepects,  it  is  full  of  varied  attractiveness,  and 
deliglita  the  eye  of  the  travolod  stranger  or  the  ivsident  for   ' 
life. 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  wortbies  of  Long  Island,  though 
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8a  long  (from  early  boyhood)  connected  with  New  York 
city  as  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  her  denizens ;  yet,  as  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  place  of  his  nativity 
and  his  rural  home,  as  he  visited  it  weekly,  built  his  noble 
mansion  there,  and  there  looked  to  end  his  days  in  peace 
and  domestic  happiness,  he  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  list 
of  eminent  Long  Islanders.  With  the  distinguished  sons 
of  Long  Island,  in  the  different  walks  of  life — ^in  the  pro- 
fessions, in  art,  in  the  army  and  hslvj — he  must  ever  be 
associated,  and  his  name  must  be  added  to  the  list  including 
Conckling,  Sandford,  Miller,  Wickham,  Golden,  Post,  Sea- 
man, Mott,  Elias  Hicks,  Moimt,  Ehodes,  Hackett,  Sands, 
WoodhuU,  and  Truxton,  whenever  the  roll  of  prominent 
Long  Islanders  is  called. 

In  person  Mr.  Jones  was  below  the  ordinary  standard  of 
height,  but  strongly  built,  and  of  a  full  habit  of  body.  His 
fiace,  his  person,  and  his  presence,  denoted  energy  and 
vigor.  Forecast  and  vigilance  were  stamped  upon  his 
brow,  and  his  eye  had  a  look  of  penetration  that  scrutinized 
with  caution  every  application  presented  to  his  judgment 
The  moderation  and  mildness  of  his  character  was  also 
marked  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  especially  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friends  and  kindred. 

We  believe  there  is  more  than  one  good  portrait  of  Mr. 
Jones  by  Mr.  Shephard  Mount,  the  able  artist.  There  is 
also  a  life-like  bust  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  committee-room  of  the  company.  But  the 
excellent  engraving  of  the  head  on  the  bills  of  the  Marine 
£ank  wiU  preserve  his  features  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  be  in  that  light  more  universally  accessible 
than  the  best  bust  or  portrait  in  a  public  place. 

The  example  afforded  by  the  career  and  character  of 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  rich  heritage  to  the  young  men  of  our  coun- 
try. Comparatively  a  poor  boy,  at  an  early  age  he  is 
placed  in  a  store,  and  has  to  make  his  way  by  dint  of  in- 


dnstry,  perseverance,  integrilr,  and  all  the  csecntini  riitnes, 
not  only  of  the  true  business  maii,  Lnt  of  the  tmly  able  aiid 
gieat  man,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

And  altboTigli  forlnnato  in  Iiaviiig  for  bis  instnictors  his 
near  relatives  and  family  friends,  yet  he  was  by  tiiem  simply 
initiated  into  liia  dntica,  and  taught  the  elementary  i-outino 
of  business.  Most  of  all  remaiiied  witSi  himself — earnest 
attention  to  his  biisiuess,  and  eti-ict  fidelity  in  all  tlmt  con- 
cerned Wb  province.  He  was  hence,  it  may  bo  fairly  said, 
a  8L'lf-tanght  and  eelf-mado  man.  In  his  peculiar  walk,  he 
was  admilted  to  be  without  a  lival,  and  fi>r  the  point  of 
e.\celleDCe  Kached  by  him,  he  owed  alinotit  all  to  his  self- 
training,  his  miflagging  zeal,  and  his  dutermiiiation  to 
master  all  that  related  to  the  complicated  ecicnoe  of  in- 
eurance.  , 

Tlie  some  qualities,  too,  that  distingiushed  him  ae  a  man 
of  business,  marked  also  his  personal  cluracter,  or  rather 
gi'ew  out  of  it — eaniostuees,  sinct^rity,  kindnesu  of  heart,  a 
strLiiii^  love  of  family  and  friends,  vigorcius  energy  of  will, 
and  the  active  exercise  of  bis  intellectual  jjowers. 

His  native  county  and  the  city  of  his  adoption  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  man  who  placed  the  bu^eea  of 
insurance  on  a  more  stable  footing  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed 
heretofore,  and  raised  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  the  rank  of  the  first  marine  company  in  the  United 
States.  While,  as  a  man,  the  interest  felt  and  the  faith 
reposed  in  him  by  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  dppeud- 
entSj  stamp  him  emphatically  a  model  for  those  who  ci>nie 
after  him,  in  all  the  relations  he  filled  so  worthily  throagh- 
out  the  entire  course  of  hie  life. 


SAMUEL  APPLETON. 

Samuel  Appletqn  was  the  oldest  member  of  a  family 
whose  name,  during  the  last  hali*  ceutm*y,  has  been  intimate- 
ly associated  with  the  prosperity  of  Boston,  and  with  all  of 
its  most  important  interests.  He  himself  might  have  been 
singled  out  as  a  model  of  what  a  merchant  should  be. 
Alike  high-minded  in  gaining  and  public-spirited  in  using 
his  means,  in  his  industry  and  liberal  enterprise,  his  scru* 
pulous  uprightness  and  large  beneficence,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  marked  men  of  a  profession  which  includes  within  its 
ranks  so  much  of  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  talent  of  New 
England. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and 
was  bom  June  22d,  1766.  He  conunenced  life  with  no 
advantages,  except  the  inestimable  one  of  being  trained  in 
childhood  in  tlie  home  of  judicious  and  excellent  parents. 
His  father.  Deacon  Isaac  Appleton,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  New  Ipswich,  but,  like  all  his  neighbors, 
was  subject  to  the  deprivations  and  hardships  of  what  then 
was  a  newly-settled  country. 

In  a  family  of  twelve  brothers  and  sistera,  Samuel  was 
the  third.  Except  such  instruction  as  he  received  at  home, 
all  his  opportunities  of  education  were  confined  to  a  few 
interrupted  weeks  each  year,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen, 
in  the  district  school.  IL^^  however,  made  such  good  use 
of  his  opportunities,  that,  at  seventeen,  he  was  himself  se- 
lected to  teach  a  school,  and  was  so  successful  that  during 
the  succeeding  wintei's,  and  so  long  as  he  was  willing  to 
engage  in  the  oflice  of  teaching,  his  services  were  in  great 
request  in  his  own  and  in  the  neighboring  towns.    To  the 
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day  of  hJB  death  he  took  the  greatest  delight  in  recalling  j 
the  BceneB,  the  friendships,  and  the  labors  of  these  seasons  | 
of  achool-keepingjWhen  the  teacher  often  had  scholars  older  I 
than  himaelf ;  when  he  was  sometimes  ohliged  to  be  a  hai"<I  J 
Btudent  at  home  that  he  might  keep  in  advance  of  his  pupils  | 
at  school,  and  when  his  sovereignty  over  the  young  repnh-  I 
licouB  about  him  required  tlie  exei-cise  of  prudence  and  self- 
control  as  well  as  vigor. 

At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  joined  a  party  of  young  | 
men  in  aettling  a  township  in  Maine,  the  conditions  being  ] 
that  they  should  have  each  alternate  lot,  provided  they  I 
wonid  build  a  house,  and  clear  up  a  certain  number  of  I 
acres.     Li   this  occupation  two  summers  were  employed,  1 
and  the  various  experiences  of  frontier  life,  the  hardships  j 
•ncnuntered  with  the  hopeful  hearts  of  j'outh,  and  the  es- 
j  J)edients  by  means  of  which  difficulties  were  overcome,  were  j 
r  tiio  subjects  of  much  amusement  in  after  years.     But  labor  I 
[  on  a  farm  was  not  to  his  taste.    It  was  evident  tliat  hia  j 
special  pift  was  not  for  handling  the  axe  and  guiding  tha  ] 
plow.     lie  had  an  early  desire  to  become  a  merchant,  and, 
tiie  way  oijening  for  actuig  out  this  inclination,  he  entered  ] 
into  business  in  the  conntry ;  first  at  Ashbrnnham,  in  cc 
pany  with  Col.  Jewett,  and  afterward  at  New  Ipswich,  with  I 
Charles  Barrett,  Esq.    These  fields,  however,  were  too  nap-  I 
row  for  hia  ambition.     In  1794,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  from  j 
tliat  time  his  career  was  one  of  uninterrupted  and  honorable  I 
prosperity  and  usefulness.    In  1799  he  visited  England,  and  I 
having  foruied  a  partnership  with  his  younger  brother,  Hod.  ; 
Nathan  Appleton,  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  very  es-  , 
tcnsively  in  the  importation  of  English  goods.    At  a  later 
period  he  was  largely  interested  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
which,  with  a  wise  foresight  of  the  future  industrial  wants 
of  the  country,  had  been  introduced  through  the  agency  of 
hia  brother,  acting  in  connection  with  two  or  three  as 
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ciates,  first  at  Waltham,  and  afterward  at  Lowell.  As  he 
grew  older  he  gradually  withdrew  from  business,  and  at 
length  retired  from  any  active  participation  in  it.  But  he 
retired  from  business  only  to  give  his  thoughts  more  exclu- 
sively to  objects  of  kindness,  charity,  and  public  utility. 

One  of  the  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  was  his  strong 
attachment  for  every  thing  connected  with  his  early  life. 
He  never  forgot  his  biiihplace,  and  its  interests  were  his 
interests.  In  any  matter  relating  to  its  general  welfare,  he 
would  have  been  very  sorry  if  the  people  of  his  native  town 
had  forgotten  to  ask  him  for  his  aid.  Among  other  things, 
the  academy,  which  was  largely  indebted  to  his  liberality 
for  the  funds  which  have  placed  it  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, will  be  for  him  a  lasting  memorial.  His  early  friends 
never  lost  their  hold  on  his  interest,  and  there  was  no  part 
of  his  life  which  he  took  such  pleasure  in  recalling  as  he 
did  the  scenes  and  labors  and  struggles  of  his  youth.  One 
of  the  sui'e  tests  of  an  unspoiled  heart,  he  carried  through 
life  the  affections,  the  simple  tastes,  and  the  cheerful,  hope- 
ful feelings  of  his  earliest  years. 

A  sti'anger  on  seeing  him,  we  think,  would  have  been 
first  struck  by  his  apparent  simplicity  and  open-hearted 
honesty.  It  was  in  his  manner,  in  his  look,  and  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man.  Without  subterfuge  or  disguise,  incapable  of  any 
thing  indirect  or  underhanded,  he  had  no  concealments  of 
his  own,  and  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  secret  was  to  him  a 
trouble  and  a  burden.  He  knew  of  but  one  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  that  was,  to  say  straight  on,  the  truth.  It  was  a 
principle  grown  into  a  necessity  of  his  moral  life.  He  did 
not  know  what  else  to  say.  It  might  be  difficult  to  utter  it, 
but  he  really  could  not  help  it.  And  so  out  of  the  simpli- 
city of  his  nature  his  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  This 
was  allied  with  the  kindest  and  tenderest  feelings.  No  one 
felt  more  pain  in  giving  pain  to  another.    But  though  he 
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j  might  be  kind,  and  gentle,  and  tender,  lie  could  not  help 
I  being  houcat.  Pie  was  himself  so  thorouglily  upright  that 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  other  men — 
and,  as  is  often  tlie  case,  men  were  reallj*  to  him  vrh&t  he 
axpected  them  to  be.  Said  the  writer  of  this  notice  to  him 
— and  tlie  anawoi'  tiirew  liglit  alike  on  his  own  character 
and  on  tlie  character  of  merchants  generally — "  Yuu  have 
been  long  engaged  in  business,  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  different  countries ;  what  is  your  opinion 
'  in  regard  to  the  honesty  of  mankind  ?"  "  Very  favorable," 
he  replied.  "  Vei^  generally,  I  think,  they  mean  to  be 
honest.  I  have  never  in  my  life  met  with  more  than  three 
or  four  cases  in  which  I  thought  a  man  intended  to  be  dis- 
honest in  deahng  with  me." 

A  striking  evidence  of  his  cbm-acter,  and  of  the  way  in 

which  he  himself  was  regarded,  occurred  on  the  only  oeca- 

Bion  during  his  life  when  be  was  sued.     About  the  year 

1820  a  merchant-tailor,  named  Endicot,  died,  leaving  a  res- 

idne  of  hia  estate  to  a  Baptist  society.    Among  bin  papers 

was  a  note  signed  by  Samuel  Appleton,  and  indorsed  by 

Ducoster  &  Mai-shall,  for  a  few  hundred  dollars.    The  oom- 

nuttee  of  the  society  called  on  Mr.  Appleton  for  payment 

The  handwriting  was  so  very  like  his  that  it  waa  imposBible 

to  distinguish  one  from  the  other;  bnt  he  refused  to  pay  it, 

declaiiug  it  to  he,  in  spite  of  the  resemblance,  a  forgery. 

f.  A  suit  was  brought  on  the  note,  which  was,  in  fact,  out- 

I  Jawed.     He  would  not,  however,  alluw  any  plea  of  this 

I  kind  to  be  made,  but  steadily  deniud  the  signature.     As 

L  the  iudoreement  was  evidently  genuine,  and  no  other  person 

i  of  the  same  name  was  known,  the  whole  matter  was  envel- 

L  oped  in  mysteij.     This  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he 

bad  had  dealings  with  the  house  of  Dneoster  &  Marshall, 

as  appeared  by  his  books,  tliongh  nothing  was  fonnd  in 

them  to  confirm  this  note.     On  the  trial,  his  brother  waa 

called  as  one  of  the  witnesses.     He  testified  that  he  coold 
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not  distinguish  the  signature  from  Mr.  Appleton's  hand- 
writing ;  but  that,  as  he  himself  had  kept  the  books  at  the 
time,  and  his  brother's  notes  were  always  paid  when  due, 
and  there  was  no  trace  of  such  a  note,  it  could  not  be  gen- 
uine. Notwithstanding  this  admitted  resemblance  of  the 
handwriting,  and  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  the  judge 
was  rather  against  the  defendant,  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
in  his  favor.  Mr.  D.  Ellis  was  foreman,  and  he  stated  the 
verdict  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  jury  was  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Appleton  would  not  dispute  the  payment  of  the 
note,  except  on  the  certainty  that  he  did  not  owe  it. 

Mr.  Appleton,  however,  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  the 
matter  here,  if  it  were  possible  to  unravel  the  mystery. 
Some  years  after  he  was  in  Italy,  and  went  to  Naples, 
where  Mr.  Degen  at  that  time  resided — the  gentleman  who 
was  assignee  of  Ducoster  and  Marehall,  and  had  made  the 
endorsement  in  their  behalf.  His  first  step  on  landing  was, 
not  to  visit  any  of  the  wonders  of  nature  or  art,  but  to  search 
out  Mr.  Degen,  who,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  stated  that 
he  perfectly  well  recollected  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
such  a  note,  but  that  the  signer  of  the  note  was  a  shipmaster 
of  the  same  name,  who  resided  in  Portland,  and  who  had 
been  dead  for  some  years.  Besides  his  memory  of  the 
event,  he  had  at  his  country-house  the  books  of  the  firm, 
and  on  examining  them  they  were  found  to  confirm  entirely 
Mr.  Appleton's  convictions,  and  to  show  the  reasonableness 
of  the  confidence  placed  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens 
in  his  accuracy  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  He 
was — what  so  many  who  are  described  as  such  are  not — 
essentially  a  self-made  man.  From  early  youth  he  had 
nothing  on  which  to  rely,  but  his  own  resources  of  mind 
and  character.  The  friends  whom  he  never  failed  to  find, 
and  of  whom  no  man  had  more,  were  attracted  to  him  by 
his  own  merits.    No  one  owed  less  in  early  life  to  what  is 
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termed  good  fortune.  Evei^  advancing  step  was  the  legiti- 
mate result  ttf  preceding  self-denial,  foresight,  integrity,  and 
cbeerfnl  labor.  A  full  acconnt  of  hie  early  career  would 
be  a  hardly  less  inatrnctire  one  to  young  men  than  that  of 
Franklin.  -Nothing  cookl  funiiah  abetter  commentaiy  on 
the  eelfisli  folly  of  those  who  think  that  they  do  well  to  be 
angry  with  the  world,  because  it  does  not  load  them  with 
prosperity  before  they  have  done  auy  thing  to  deserve  it. 
He  was  an  accomplished  merchant,  bnt  liis  proeperity,  in- 
Btead  (if  being  accidental,  was  owing  to  years  of  persevering 
iudnstry,  to  his  uprightness,  to  a  singularly  quick  percep- 
tion of  cliaractcr,  and  to  a  native  go<id  sense  and  sotmdi^eas 
of  judgment  which  would  have  made  him  eucccssful  in  any 
vocation  that  he  might  have  chosen. 

He  doubtless  Lad  the  New  England  love  of  success  in 
what  he  undertook.  But  thuro  were  tilings  wliich  he  val- 
ued more  tlian  success.  He  valued  a  liberal  lieart  in  hi« 
own  bosom,  and  an  nnroproaching  conscience,  more  than 
he  did  money.  Mammon  was  never  lus  god,  but  his  ser- 
vant. His  gains  had  on  them  no  dark  sjwte.  In  recalling 
the  early  years  of  mercantile  life,  when  habita  were  fonuing, 
and  temptations  to  one  struggling  into  business  with  limited 
means  were  many,  it  gratified  him  to  remember  that  he 
never  was  sued,  and  during  that  time  had  never  inatitnted 
a  suit  against  any  one  ;  tliat  he  made  very  few  bad  debts ; 
tliat  he  never  lost  a  good  customer,  and  that  of  the  many 
orders  given  Lira  to  be  filled  very  much  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, the  case  scarcely  occurred  in  which  any  complaint 
ever  reached  his  ear  of  tlie  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
executed-  He  uever  sought  large  profits;  he  would  not 
make  money  out  of  other  men's  necessities,  and  throughout 
life,  carrying  ont  to  the  letter  Lis  notions  of  obedience  to 
tlie  law,  he  would  never  receive  more  than  the  legal  rate 
of  intej-est  for  what  he  had  loaned.  He  accmnulated  a 
fortune  because  he  was  a  sagacious  and  accomplished  man 
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of  business,  and  not  because  of  any  grasping  passion  for  ac- 
cumulation. On  the  contraiy,  instead  of  the  love  of  money 
growing  with  his  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
systematically  limited  its  increase.  Among  his  papers  is 
one  dated  1823,  containing  some  resolutions  which  he  hoped 
to  carry  out  with  more  fidelity  than  he  had  done  before. 
Among  them,  he  says — "  I  promise,  during  the  following 
year,  to  spend  the  whole  of  my  income,  either  in  frivolity, 
amusement,  public  utility,  or  benevolence."  Although  the 
last  object  is  introduced  so  casually,  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  will  understand  how  large  a  place  it 
held  in  his  thoughts.  Another  similar  paper  is  found  for 
1828,  in  which,  after  saying  in  general  terms  that  he  has 
observed  men,  as  they  have  grown  old  in  years,  growing 
anxious  about  property  till  they  have  seemed  to  think  of 
little  else — and  wishing  to  avoid  that  state  of  mind,  he 
promises  that  during  the  ensuing  year  he  will  spend  the 
whole  of  his  income ;  making,  however,  with  the  careful 
forethought  of  one  who  meant  to  perform  what  he  resolved, 
the  single  reservation  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  dividends  on 
his  manufacturing  stocks  as  should  be  required  to  pay  any 
new  assessments.  How  large  and  liberal  were  his  ideas  of 
one's  duty  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others,  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  amount  which  he  gave  away  during  his  life 
was  scarcely  less  than  what  he  had  retained  for  himself. 

His  relations  with  his  kindred  were  always  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  Many  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had 
large  families,  and  among  their  children,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  every  variety  of  fortime.  Having  no  children 
of  his  own,  he  adopted  into  the  circle  of  his  affections  the 
children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  no  single  thing  engrossed  so  much  of  his 
thoughts,  as  their  interest  and  happiness. 

In  1819  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Gore.  This  is  no  place 
in  which  to  speak  of  domestic  life,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
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while  happy  in  so  many  other  things,  he  deemed  bimfielf 
to  have  been  signaUy  blessed  in  tliie  relation.  There  never 
was  a  more  sunshiny  home ;  and  for  the  sunshuie  which 
filled  it,  it  was  his  happiness  to  feel  that  he  was  indebted 
to  the  character  and  affection  of  tlie  wife  whom  he  loved. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beantiftil  old  age. 
Dmung  ita  last  years  he  was  confined  very  mucli  to  his 
room  and  to  his  chair ;  but  those  who  wore  dearest  to  him 
were  always  near  him.  Ilis  l^x)Ul  was  the  great  center  of 
domestic  attraction  and  enjoyment.  His  heart  was  so 
warm,  and  freah,  and  sympatlietic,  that  others  felt  that 
their  pleasures  were  doubled  by  his  participation  in  them ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  he  could  never  enjoy  any  thing  alone. 
The  words  of  Ben  Jonaon  described  his  habitual  feeling ; 

"  Tliat  is  but  biJf  ft  joy,  !s  all  our  own." 


On  any  aft«moon  that  yon  might  visit  him,  you  were 
likely  to  find  around  him  some  of  those  who  in  former 
years  had  been  engaged  mth  him  iu  busiuess,  or  his  kin- 
dred, or  the  young  children  of  his  old  friends,  for  his  affec- 
tionate nature  di-ew  the  young  to  him  not  less  than  those 
who  were  more  advanced ;  and  there,  too,  you  met  a  constant 
succession  of  persons  who  sought  his  aid  for  public  objects 
or  private  chai-ities.  To  consider  aud  meet  these  calls  was, 
indeed,  the  great  work  of  his  later  years.  He  held  his 
fortune  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  year  in  which  he  did  not  contribute  more  or  less 
to  some  benevoleut  object.  Ho  of  course  exercised  hia  own 
judgment  aa  to  whether  he  would  give  or  not  give,  and  he 
carriL-d  into  his  works  of  benevolence  tlie  same  good  sense 
and  cleamess  of  mind  which  had  characterized  him  as  a 
meTchant ;  but  he  would  have  taken  it  unkindly  if,  in  auy 
enterprise  for  the  public  good,  or  auy  purpose  of  private 
charity,  he  had  been  overlooked  by  his  friends.    It  is  some- 
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times  an  ungracious  task  to  ask  men  to  contribute  money  ; 
but  Mr.  Appleton,  whether  he  saw  fit  to  give  or  to  decline 
giving,  made  you  understand  that  he  considered  you  had 
done  him  a  favor  in  letting  him  have  the  opportunity. 
He  not  only  gave  with  no  grudging  hand,  but  he  was 
very  likely  to  add  that  if,  after  applying  to  others,  there 
should  still  be  a  deficiency,  he  would  like  to  be  called  on 
again. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
spend  his  whole  income  every  year;  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  public  enterprise  within  that  period,  or  any 
work  of  utility,  or  any  charitable  institution,  or  any  effort 
to  promote  education  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  which  he 
was  not  a  large  contributor.  Nor  were  his  benefactions 
confined  to  the  city  of  his  home  ;  but  throughout  New  Eng- 
land his  name  will  be  pennanently  connected  with  the 
charitable,  educational,  and  religious  institutions  which  re- 
ceived aid  from  his  ready  and  large-heai-ted  munificence. 

But  that  which  characterized  his  old  age  more  than  any 
thing  else,  was  a  constantly-growing  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  poor.  He  regularly  placed  large  sums  in  the  hands 
of  physicians  and  others  who  were  in  the  way  of  seeing 
those  in  destitution,  and  on  whose  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  he  relied,  to  be  distributed  as  their  judgment 
should  dictate.  He  could  not  bear  to  tliink  that  any  one, 
whom  he  could  relieve,  should  suffer  from  want.  It  was 
Cecil,  we  think,  who  said  that  he  always  thought  of  the 
world  as  divided  into  two  heaps,  one  of  happiness  and  the 
other  of  misery,  and  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  take  some- 
thing from  the  latter,  and  to  add  something  every  day  to 
the  former.  No  one  ever  acted  more  habitually  on  this 
idea  than  Mr.  Appleton.  With  the  habits  and  decision 
brought  out  of  a  struggling  and  energetic  manhood,  there 
were  many  things  he  could  resist ;  but  a  poor  child,  or  a 
poor  man,  he  could  not  resist.    He  could  not  resist  any  tale 
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uf  want,  and  tlioHgb  attercd  in  a  wliifii»er,  lie  beai-d  it  abuvo 
bU  tlie  noise  of  the  world. 

Those  were  the  only  unsatisfactory  daj-s  to  him,  iu  which 
he  had  not  done  something  to  promote  some  one's  welfai"e, 
or  io  relieve  some  one's  distreea.  And  all  this  was  done 
BO  modestly,  m  kindly,  so  much  as  if  he  were  receiving  a 
favor,  that  the  manner  doubled  its  value.  He  gave  money 
to  the  poor  in  such  a  way  that  they  gave  him  back  their 
hearts.  He  bore  all  his  faculties  so  meekly,  hie  manners 
were  characterized  by  such  an  inbred  courtesy,  and  his 
good  deeds  were  m  simple  and  unalloyed,  that  they 
awakened  in  all  around  liirn  kind  and  friendly  feelings. 
It  is  said  of  Raphael  that  the  influence  of  his  genial 
and  kindly  character  was  such,  that  "  the  painlera  who 
worked  around  hiin  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  all 
bad  feeling  were  extinguished  in  Lis  presence,  and  eveiy 
base,  unworthy  thought  Lad  passed  away  from  their 
minds."  So  Mr.  Appleton's  character  eeemed  to  create  . 
around  him  a  sphere  of  just  thoughte  and  kind  affec- 
tions. 

Hjh  religious  views  and  feelings  partook  of  tlie  simplicity 
of  his  general  character.  Though  he  had  decided  opinions, 
he  never  took  any  strong  interest  in  questions  of  controvci"- 
sial  theology.  Hie  experience  in  life  had  taught  him  that 
good  men  were  confined  to  no  theological  party,  and  it  wa» 
his  conviction  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
in  spite  of  minor  differences,  were  received  by  all  seels. 
His  nature  was  not  speculative  but  practical,  and  religion 
w*ith  him  took  a  practical  form.  He  thought  little  of  the 
words  and  mnch  of  the  substance.  Better  woi-ds  to  describe 
him,  afi  he  appeared  in  his  habitual  course,  could  hardly  be 
chosen,  than  those  in  which  tlio  prophet  gives  the  compre- 
bensive  test  of  a  right  life: — "  AVhat  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly before  thy  God."     He  had  the  trusting  heart  of  a  child ; 
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and  the  pmctica!  form  wLicli  his  faith  in  a  spiritual  life  as- 
BUmed  was  touchingly  illustrated  in  an  incident  tliat  oc- 
cnrred  dnring  the  year  preceding  his  own  death.  A 
favorite  nephew,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  in  his  will  a 
large  proportiijnal  amount  of  hia  estate,  died  before  liim; 
and  by  tlie  tenns  of  the  will,  a  half-sister,  between  whom 
and  Mr.  Appleton  there  was  no  blood  relalionship,  became 
entitled  to  these  beqneata.  Tlie  executor  called  Mr.  Apple- 
ton's  attention  to  the  fact,  tliinking  that  lie  might  wish  to 
make  BomQ  change  in  the  disposition  of  hia  property. 
After  taking  the  subject  into  full  consideration,  hia  reply 
was :  "  If  in  the  other  world  there  is  any  knowledge  of  what 
is  done  in  this,  I  should  not  like  to  have  my  nephew, 
whom  I  so  loved  and  tmsted,  find  that  my  first  act,  on 
learning  his  death,  is  the  revocation  or  curtailnient  of 
a  bequest  made  in  his  favor,  and  which,  if  he  had  sur- 
vived me,  would  have  eventually  benefited  her  who  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  will  must  stand  as 
it  is." 

He  died  without  issue,  at  hia  residence  in  Boston,  July 
12, 1853,  having  juat  entered  on  the  eightj--eighth  year  of 
hia  age.  His  death  was  as  tranquil  as  his  life.  He  had 
always  dreaded  a  lingering  dissolution,  and  his  desire  that 
the  last  hour  might  come  suddenly  was  granted.  On  the 
last  morning  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  hia  usual  health.  During 
the  day  he  had  Buffered  some  pain  and  nneasiness,  but  the 
remedies  applied  had  relieved  him,  and  he  said,  "I  will 
now  try  to  sleep."  He  composed  himself  for  this  purpose, 
and  sunk  into  aliimber.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  Mrs. 
Appleton  was  alarmed  by  Ids  louder  brcathiDg;  she  ran  to 
his  bedside  and  summoned  an  attendant.  He  was  lying  in 
the  same  attitude  of  repose.  He  was  Bleeping,  but  "  the 
Bleep  that  had  fallen  upon  him  so  gently  was  the  sleep  of 
death  I" 

Hia  mind  retained  its  vigor  and  clearness  to  the  last,  and 
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up  to  the  closing  hours  of  his  life  he  had  been  eraployed 
on  thoughts  and  plans  of  beneficence.  Tlie  einking  sun 
went  down  through  a  twilight  over  which  collected  all 
the  beauty  of  the  day. 


"Sure  UiQ  lut  end 
Of  the  good  mim  U  pence.    I1oit  calm  bi>  exit  1 
Nighl  deWB  Ml  not  more  oalinly  on  iLe  ground, 
Nor  weuj,  woni-oot  winda  oiplrc  bo  8oi\." 


Mr.  Appleton  waa  one  of  those  men  who  not  only  give  a 
character  to  tlie  eommunity  in  which  they  live,  but  who 
create  ita  character.  Ills  euterpriae,  his  great  Boundneea  of 
judgment,- his  etaiuless  integrity,  and  his  liberality,  made 
him  one  of  tiioee  standards  of  character  by  which  men 
ai'ound  measure  themselves  and  others.  Snch  men  raise 
the  general  average  of  character  throughout  the  commu- 
nity. Illiberal  customs  and  underhanded  methods  of  busi- 
ness are  shamed  away  from  their  presence.  The  joimg 
Iiunor  and  imitate,  and  those  who  are  older  take  a  heartier 
intei-est  iu  whatever  relates  to  tho  general  good.  We  are 
nccustomed  to  speak  of  the  benevolent  acta  of  such  a  man, 
but  infinitely  greater  than  the  immediate  good  done  to  the 
recipients  of  the  charity  is  the  general  feeling  of  liberalitr 
which  such  acts  awaken  and  keep  alive  in  the  communi^. 
Three  men,  near  neighbors,  intimate  ineods,  associated 
ranch  together  in  common  pursnite,  died  nearly  together : 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  Mr,  Robert  G-.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Apple-- 
ton.  Without  deti'acting  from  the  merits  of  others,  it  c&a 
not  be  doubted  that  these  men  stood  second  to  none  in 
their  liberality  toward  all  objecta  that  had  a  bearing  on 
the  general  welfai-e,  and  tliat  any  reputation  which  Boston 
may  have  was  owing,  in  at  least  a  fiiU  proportion,  to  their 
character.  But  whatever  of  good  they  may  have  done  to 
individuals  or  institutions,  the  greatest  good  came  from  the 
modest,  unpretending  uprightness  and  liberality  of  their 
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lives,  which  showed  that  men  might  accumulate  money, 
and  yet  value  it  for  its  true  uses ;  which  gave  the  visible 
proof  that  successful  labors  did  not  require  the  drying  up  of 
the  heart,  and  which  established  a  standard  of  large  and 
wise  beneficence.  A  few  accomplished  and  successful  men 
of  business,  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  selfish  and 
sordid,  will  lower  the  whole  moral  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
right-minded,  generous,  just,  living  for  others,  as  well  as 
themselves,  they  elevate  the  whole  moral  character  of  busi- 
ness life. 

Samuel  Appleton  left  a  fortune  of  something  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  By  his  will  he  gave  to  his  widow  property 
valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  left  to  his 
executors — Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  Wm.  Appleton,  and 
Nath.  A.  Bowditch — the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, "  to  be  by  them  applied,  disposed  of,  and  distributed, 
for  scientific,  literary,  religious,  or  charitable  purposes." 
The  residue  is  distributed  among  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  are  many  who  are  liberal  after  their  death,  who 
give  wisely,  perhaps,  that  which  they  can  no  longer  retain. 
Mr.  Appleton  will  be  remembered  as  one  who  all  his  days 
made  use  of  prosperity  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others, 
whose  heart  grew  liberal  and  whose  hand  was  opened  wider 
as  his  means  increased ;  and  whose  unostentatious  course 
was,  from  the  beginning,  like  that  of  a  stream  through  the 
valley,  giving  fertility  to  the  whole  region  through  which  it 
flows,  and  like  that  too,  hiding  itself  imder  the  very  ver- 
dure which  it  has  nourished.  He  has  passed  from  this 
world,  followed  by  kind,  affectionate,  and  grateful  mem- 
ories ;  and  at  that  day,  whose  inquisition  all  may  fear,  and 
when  the  best  may  shrink  from  answering  for  themselves, 
we  may  believe  that  he  shall  be  one  of  that  number — 
most  blessed — who  shall  have  many  to  bear  witness  for 
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tlicQi — one  of  those  of  wliora  the  poor  Elinll  BUy,  "He 
relieved  our  necessities;"  and  the  naked,  "He  clothed 
UB ;"  and  the  Bick  and  in  prison,  "  He  visited  as ;"  and 
the  oiphfln,  the  friendless,  and  tho  forsaken,  "  When  we 
thoiiglit  ourselTce  forgotten  hy  man,  hy  liim  we  were  re- 
membered." 


1 


JOSEPH  MAY. 

**  Liyx8  of  good  meu  all  remind  ub 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And|  departing,  leave  behind  ub 

Footetepa  on  the  sands  of  time ; 
Footsteps,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  troubled  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." — Lonofellow. 

Ms.  Mat  belonged  to  a  generation  which  has  now  almost 
wholly  passed  away.  A  few  yet  linger,  but  they  will  soon 
be  all  gone.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  tj-pe  and  specimen, 
not  indeed  of  what  was  most  brilliant  and  distinguished,  but 
of  what  was  most  solid  and  worthy,  stanch,  honest,  upright, 
and  true  in  that  generation.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston ; 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  open  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  testimony  which  we  render  is  only  the  repetition  of 
the  common  voice. 

His  integrity  has  never  been  questioned.  It  passed  safely 
through  the  trial  of  adversity  and  failure  in  business — a  trial 
which  has  proved  too  severe  for  the  strength  of  many — ^and 
was  as  confidently  relied  upon  after  that  change  as  before 
it.  Perfect  proof  of  this  is  given  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
called  on  to  fill  several  offices,  which,  though  not  conspicu- 
ous, involved  imjjortant  trusts,  and  supj^osed  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  wliich  were  held  till  rei>eated  intimations  of 
increasing  age  warned  him  to  resign  them. 

His  ideas  and  feelings  respecthig  riches,  though  not  per- 
haps peculiar,  were  certainly  not  common.  He  regarded 
the  gift  of  property  to  one's  children  a  questionable  good. 
He  has  often  said,  that  he  knew  many  promising  youth  who 
were  stinted  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  growth  by  the 
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expectation  of  an  inberitance  tliat  would  relieve  them  &oin 
the  necessity  of  labor.  Every  man,  he  would  add,  should 
stand  upon  his  own  feet-,  rely  upon  his  own  resources,  know 
how  to  tate  care  of  himself^  supply  his  own  wants ;  and  tliat 
parent  does  his  child  no  good  who  takes  from  hira  the  in- 
ducement, nay,  the  necessity  to  do  so.* 

He  thumght  it  well  and  proper  to  engage  in  the  pnranit 
of  property  in  some  honest  and  honorable  occupation,  aa 
one  of  the  means  of  nnfolding  the  faculties,  and  forming 
and  establisliing  the  charactc-r.  But  he  considered  it  most 
unworthy  of  a  rational  and  moral  being,  to  seek  after  riches 
as  the  chief  ffood.     He  utterly  despised  avarice. 

When  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  profitable  busine^,  in  which  he  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  fortune,  by  the  result  of  an 
ill-advised  speenlalion.  He  foresaw  that  be  must  fail,  and 
at  once  gave  up  all  bis  property,  "even  to  the  ring  on  hia 
finger,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors."  The  sufferings 
which  this  disaster  caused,  revealed  to  him  that  he  had 
become  more  eager  for  property,  and  had  allowed  himself 
to  regai-d  its  possession  more  highly  than  was  creditable  to 
his  understanding,  or  good  for  his  heart.  AAer  some  days 
of  deep  dopregeion,  he  formed  the  resolution  netw  to  i«  a  [ 
rich  man,  hut  to  withstand  all  temptations  to  engage  again 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.    He  adhered  to  this  determjnatios. 


'  In  s  commimi cation  recciTCd  (Vom  tho  Ear.  8.  J.  M117,  ia  an  ukacdoM  wblcdl 
mrves  proBervBlion,  ns  illnitrative  oflha  senlimcnts  of  hia  fitther; 
>'  Wbon  1  brought  to  liim  my  last  ODllego-tjill,  receipted,  he  folded  it  wjtb  ui 
I  Wnplialie  preuure  or  hl.i  bind,  «s>mg,  u  he  did  it;  'Uy  «oq,  I  am  rejoiced 
F  'tbitt  you  hnve  gotten  throD^h,  and  that  I  hav<  bceu  able  to  afford  you  the  ad- 
I .  Tantageo  yon  bate  enjoyed.  If  yoa  have  been  tUthful,  yon  mnat  now  be  po»- 
id  of  an  eduwlian  that  vill  enable  job  to  go  anywhere,  BUnd  up  aisoo^ 
[  four  fellow-mon,  and  by  serving  them  in  one  <tcpiutmeat  of  userulnea*  or  iiii- 
[  aSier,  make  yDiirsalf  worthy  of  a  oomfbrtable  livelihood,  if  no  more.  If  you 
I  not  improved  yonr  advantages,  or  ahould  be  herealUr  aioUifU,  I  thaak 
Qod  that  I  hav«  not  property  to  leave  jod,  that  will  hold  yoa  up  la  k  plao* 
Dg  men  where  yoa  will  not  deeerye  to  eland.' " 
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He  resolutely  refused  several  very  advantageous  offers  of 
partnership  in  lucrative  concerns,  and  sought  rather  the  sit- 
uation he  held,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  an  insurance 
office,  where  he  would  receive  a  competence  only  for  his 
family. 

When  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
anxieties  about  business,  and  was  able  to  give  his  whole 
mind  to  the  study  of  his  favorite  authors,  the  old  English 
classics,  the  best  historians,  and  Paley  and  Priestley,  of 
whom  he  was  a  great  admirer. 

He  almost  always  read  one  or  two  hours  in  the  morning, 
and  as  much  in  the  evening.  By  the  devotion  of  only  this 
time  to  books,  he  was  able  in  the  course  of  his  life  to  peruse 
many  volumes  of  substantial  value,  of  the  contents  of  which 
his  sound  understanding  and  retentive  memory  enabled 
him  to  make  readily  a  pertinent  use. 

In  active  benevolence  and  works  of  charity,  he  seems  to 
have  been  indefatigable  and  unsurpassed.  He  was  not  able 
to  bestow  large  donations  on  public  institutions,  but  he  was  a 
valuable  friend,  promoter,  and  director  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  them.**^  His  private  charities  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  Without  much  trouble,  he  might  be  traced 
through  every  quarter  of  the  city  by  the  footprints  of  his 
benefactions.  Pensioners  came  to  the  door  of  his  house,  as 
they  do  in  some  countries  to  the  gate  of  a  convent.  The 
woiiliy  poor  found  in  him  a  friend,  and  the  unworthy  he 
endeavored  to  reform.  His  aid  to  those  in  distress  and 
need  was  in  many  cases  not  merely  temporary,  and  limited 
to  single  applications,  but  as  extensive  and  pennanent  as 
the  life  and  future  course  of  its  object.  A  family  of  father- 
less and  motherless  and  destitute  children,  bound  to  him  by 


*  He  was  particuUrlj  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  He  felt  sore  that  th^se  were 
charities  worthy  of  all  he  ooold  do  to  promote  them,  and  he  labored  for  them 
heartily  and  effeotaally. 
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no  tie  but  that  of  human  brotherhood,  found  a  father  iu 
him,  and  owe  to  him,  imder  heaven,  tlie  refipeetability  and 
comfort  of  their  earthly  condition.  It  would  appear  as  if 
he  liad  espi-essly  listened  to  the  exhortation  of  the  aon  of 
Sirach,  and  had  received  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise: 
"  Be  ne  a  father  unto  the  fatherless,  and  as  a  husband  unto 
their  mother ;  bo  shalt  then  be  as  the  son  of  the  Most  High, 
and  he  shall  love  thee  more  than  thy  mother  doth,"* 

As  a  fi-iend  and  neigliI»or,  his  kind  attentions  and  services 
were  unremitting ;  and  how  much  of  the  happiness  of  our 
daily  being  is  dependent  on  such  attentions  and  eervicea! 
He  knew  many  jieraons,  and  suffered  himself  to  forget 
none.  If  he  had  kept  &  list  of  them  he  could  not  have 
been  more  punctual  in  his  remembrances ;  and  he  did  keep 
a  list  of  them  in  his  fiiendly  heart.  But  though  he  compre- 
hended many  in  his  generous  regards,  his  strongest  affec- 
tions were  still  at  home,  reserved  for  the  few  who  were 
nearest,  and  not  dissipated  or  rendered  shallow  by  Ae  dif- 
fusion of  his  general  charity,  Ttie  stream  of  his  benevo- 
lence was  wide,  but  its  central  channel  was  deep. 

His  love  of  nature  was  ever  fresh  and  warm.  He 
watched  tlie  seasons  as  they  rolled,  and   found  in  each 


*"no  never,"  ohierveB  bU  Bon,  "■cemed  to  Tee]  dlaplenicd  whm  nsked  to 
nUovo  the  neceasiliea  of  his  (bUov-beiiigi,  Bod  therarare  never  hiElJly  diaraiBscd 
their  cUims,  bat  cuefliU;  coDiidered  Ihein,  that  he  might  ^vo  lubsluilikl  ud 
permUiBDt  aiii. 

"  I  cuinot  remember  the  time  wiien  ho  was  not  planning  r^r  the  benefit  of 
Bevami  poor  or  Biffliotod  penoni.  "Die  iHft  few  yenn  of  hli  life  were  pecolinrlj 
blcBsed  hy  viniK  troai  numeroiu  poraons,  or  the  ohildren  of  ponons  whom  he 
had  bstVicnded. 

"  There  wss  ■  time  when,  as  Le  nftemurd  thong-ht,  he  whs  not  dlncrtminallng 
eoOD^h  la  hia  chuities.  The  miiiiig  of  Uolthns  □□  Pnpulalion,  uvd  the  dldco*- 
eiOQs  which  sroee  upon  the  publicnclon  of  that  work,  ciodiBod  oouiidenhl;'  hii 
viowi  of  true  benevolent.  Prevention  of  poverty  sccmod  to  liim  both  mora 
merolfiil  and  praclicnble  than  the  nllef  of  it;  uiil  lie  was  therefore  oonttnuilly 
BUggesting  to  thoB«  wiio  were  on  the  verge  of  poverty,  principle*  of  economy 
and  kinds  of  labor  by  which  tbey  wero  enabled  to  put  thometlvea  iuto  a  com- 
Consbie  estate." 
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much  to  excite  his  admiration  and  love  of  the  great  Creator 
and  sovereign  Disposer  of  all.  The  flowers,  the  birds,  the 
snnshine  and  the  storm  were  objects  of  his  continual  notice, 
and  of  frequent  remarks  in  his  diary.  His  habit  of  walking 
early  in  the  morning,  often  before  sunrise,  which  he  per- 
sisted in  regularly  until  within  about  two  years  of  his  death, 
secured  to  him  a  season  of  daily  communion  with  the  beau- 
ties of  creation  and  its  author. 

His  love  of  children  was  ardent,  and  he  inspired  them 
with  love  for  himself.  It  was  his  wish  ever  to  have  some 
children  in  his  family.  Their  joyous  laugh  was  music  to 
his  ear.  After  the  death  of  his  first-bom,  be  felt  so  lonely 
that  he  adopted  a  boy  to  supply  the  vacant  place.  And 
even  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  the  son  of  a  widow 
was  brought  by  him  to  a  home  in  his  house. 

On  the  services  of  the  church  and  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion as  administered  at  King's  Chapel,  he  was  a  constant 
attendant.  And  this  was  because  he  viewed  them  in  their 
proper  light  as  the  outward  supports  of  order  and  virtue, 
and  the  good  helps  of  piety,  and  not  because  he  esteemed 
them  as  religion  in  themselves,  or  substitutes  of  religion ; 
for  if  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  piety  was  practical, 
whose  religion  was  life-religion,  who  could  not  understand 
or  enter  into  any  views  of  religion  which  were  not  practical, 
it  was  he. 

He  had  borne  many  sorrows  in  the  course  of  his  protract- 
ed pilgrimage,  and  religion  had  supported  him  under  them 
all.  His  belief  in  the  sure  mercies  of  God  and  promises  of 
the  Saviour,  was  as  firm  and  deeply-rooted  as  the  moun- 
tains. His  faith  in  a  future  and  better  life  was  as  sight. 
He  saw  its  glories  with  his  eyes,  and  the  more  distinctly  as 
he  drew  nearer  to  them.  Many  expressions  of  his,  simply 
and  strongly  declaratory  of  this  sight-like  faith,  dwell,  and 
will  always  dwell,  on  the  memories  of  his  relatives  and 
most  intimate  iriends. 
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His  frame  vaa  so  robnat,  his  manner  of  living  bo  regnlar, 
his  mind  so  calm,  his  whole  appearance  so  promising  of 
endm^nce,  that,  aged  as  he  was,  even  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  I  had  thought  he  would  yet  continue  for  a  season 
with  us,  and  cnmo  up  for  many  Sabbatlis  to  our  solemn 
aaeemhlies.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Till  the  Sunday  be- 
fore hii4  death,  he  appeared  as  usual  in  his  accustomed  eeat 
For  a  few  days  afterward,  gentle  intimations  of  death  were 
given — hardly  alarming  to  his  friends,  and  not  at  all  so  lo 
him,  though  he  perfectly  comprehended  their  meaning. 
There  was  some  aberration  of  mind,  but  no  suffering  of  the 
ho<ly ;  and  then,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  writer  on  the 
decease  of  a  venerable  prelate — "  then  he  sweetly  fell  asleep 
in  Christ,  and  so  we  softly  di'aw  the  curtains  about  him." 

A  prominent  place  should  be  given,  in  a  stetcb  of  Mr. 
May's  character,  to  his  loi'e  of  order,  his  methodical  habits> 
his  high  estimate  of  tlie  importance  of  punctuality.  Tliese 
were  conspicnouB  traits,  and  they  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  of  business,  to  attend  to  a  variety  of 
matters,  which  would  have  distracted  a  man  without  snch 
habits,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  real  though  unob- 
trusive power  of  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men.  President 
Quincy  baa  said  in  his  history  of  Harvard  Cullege,  that 
"  tliere  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom  history  is  mider  so  many 
obligations  as  to  those  who  submit  to  the  labor  of  keeping 
diaries,"  Mr.  May  performed  a  great  deal  of  this  soit  of 
labor,  because  it  enabled  him  to  be  so  continually  useful  to 
all  about  him.  His  pocket  and  memorandum  books  were 
tilled  with  items  that  were  often  of  great  convenience,  and 
sometimes  of  inestimable  value  to  others.  To  this  he  was 
prompted  by  his  spirit  of  practical  benevolence,  and  was 
enabled  to  perform  with  comparatively  little  trouble  by  his 
habits  of  regularily  and  method. 

His  habits  of  order  and  strict  method  saved  him  a  vast 
deal  of  anxious  thought  about  his  daily  business  cares  and 
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duties ;  he  always  knew  exactly  the  state  of  his  concerns. 
It  required  no  effort  of  careful  recollection  to  keep  in  mind 
any  thing  he  ought  to  remember,  for  he  could  recur  at  once 
to  his  accounts  and  memoranda  and  find  all  as  he  left  it ; 
so  exact  was  his  method,  that  he  could  return  to  his  oflSce  in 
utter  darkness,  find  any  key  in  use  there,  put  his  hand  upon 
any  book  or  bundle  of  papers  he  might  wish  to  examine. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  another  of  his  principles, 
which  he  deemed  no  more  than  a  part  of  strict  hoiiesty. 
"  Live  within  your  income,  whatever  that  may  be,''  he 
would  often  say ;  "  and  then  you  will  wrong  no  one,  and 
will  be  always  independent."  "  Should  your  income  cease 
altogether,  or  be  too  narrow  for  your  wants,  make  known 
your  necessitous  situation,  and  incur  no  debt  but  the  debt 
of  gratitude."  "  It  is  dishonest  to  borrow  unless  you  fore- 
see that  you  shall  have  the  ability  to  repay  the  loan  ;  and 
you  should  never  obtain  credit  for  any  article,  even  a 
necessary  of  life,  if  you  know  not  when  or  how  you  shall 
get  the  means  to  pay  for  it.  In  this  case  beg,  rather  than 
borrow." 

Knowing  as  he  did  the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  mer- 
chant's life,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  young  men  who 
were  just  entering  upon  it.  There  are  not  a  few  who  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  that  to  him  they  are  indebted  for  habits 
and  maxims  that  have  been  of  essential  sei-vice  to  them. 
Early  rising,  order,  punctuality,  living  within  one's  income, 
the  useful  occupation  of  leisure  time,  he  inculcated  earnestly 
upon  all.  "  Few  men,"  he  would  say,  "  are  so  busy,  none 
should  be,  as  to  have  no  time  which  they  might  devote  to 
their  moral  culture,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
Life  was  not  given  to  be  all  used  up  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
we  must  leave  behind  us  when  we  die." 

He  used  the  world  without  abusing  it.  He  saw  much 
that  was  beautiful  and  good  here,  and  he  indulged  the  feel- 
ings they  naturally  awakened.    They  were  to  his  grateful 

29 
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Iieart  intimations  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
which  shonld  not  be  overlooked.  lie  was  eare  that  the 
heiug  who  made  all  these  tilings  to  gratify  and  delight  ns, 
is  full  of  love  ;  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  If  we 
are  over  imhappy,  luiserahle,  it  ranat  he  that  we  make  our- 
selves so,  hy  not  following  the  course  he  has  marked  out 
foi-  ns,  by  not  choosing  to  becomu  what  he  has  invited,  and 
would  enable  us  to  become. 

Death  had  no  torrore  for  bun ;  he  often  conversed  about 
it  aa  a  solemn  "  event  in  the  being  of  every  man ;"  but  his 
thoughts  did  not  linger  in  the  dai-k  valley.  He  seemed  to 
realize  with  Abraham  Tucker  that  the  body  is  hnt  the  gar- 
ment of  the  floul,  with  which  it  really  has  little  more  neces- 
sary connection  than  witli  the  honse  we  may  dwell  in,  the 
clotliee  we  may  wear,  the  tools  we  may  nse.  He  who  gave 
ns  this  body  ia  able  to  givo  ua  anotlier,  and  we  should  be 
willmg  to  leave  ouieelvos  in  his  handa. 


K^W^^t 


SAMUEL  SLATER. 


TnE^^^^ndividuftl  deserving  of  a  more  konorco^^? 
hiity  in  American  amialB  tliaii  tte  one  nameii  aljtive.  Tnie, 
lie  Imil  no  far  back  anct-Btry,  as  ciiinitirm  in  the  land  of  Lis 
birlli,  to  nom-isli  a  silly  pride.  ITfiaMiy  hatl  no  laurels  t" 
encircle  Lim.  The  dazzling  sjilenJni-s  of  a  court  Iiad  never 
cast  tbair  luster  Tii>on  him.  Nor  i,s  it  known  that  lie  could 
cast  an  eye  of  complacency  on  any  one  of  hia  own  Wood 
who  had  been  particularly  distinguished  in  the  army,  tlie 
navy,  f.r  the  chnreb.  No,  tbat  blood  had  descended  llirougli 
successive  goneratione — not  by  inundating  floods  and  over 
lofty  precipices,  to  arrest  the  gaze  and  call  forth  the  acela- 
mati'in  of  impiilsive  luultitndes;  but  in  limpid  etrenras, 
noiseless  and  gentle,  through  the  deep  monntain-jiasses,  till 
the  allu^nal  plains  below  were  made  rich  and  verdant  by 
their  ffrtilizing  agency.  IIis  father  was  a  respectable  yeo- 
man of  Belper,  Derbyaliire  connty,  in  a  central  part  of 
England.  THio  yeomanry  of  that  country  form  a  dietincl 
class,  farming  their  own  lands,  ordinarily  possessing  wealfJi 
competent  for  their  own  DeceesitJes;  being  a  desirable 
mediocrity  in  aocie^,  uqnally  n'mnved.  on  the  i'm.-  hnnd, 
from  all  injBOplltedaud  nnmitign'    '  ;  'I       '    ■'.       i.I- 

ing  and  paralyzing;   and,  on  ili 
overgrown  riches  and  ininattu-,1 1  ... 

Verily,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  Kn\:-  the  liingriiptiy  ^-t  Kuch 
a  man  as  Samnel  Slater ;  wo  mean,  to  write  one  that  will  be 
generally  read  in  a  community  like  ours.  It  is  not  denied 
that  we  are  a  huaineas  kiiJ^  of  p^i)le,j>roverb>Blly  jihilo- 
sophical  and  shrewd  in  all  matters  cotinecled  with  the  ae- 
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tiuiaition  of  property ;  yet,  few  indeed  tliink  of  reading  the 
life  of  R  busiueas  man.  If  urged  to  do  it,  tlie  response  will 
be  interrogatories  like  the  follomug: — What  has  he  done 
that  i&  memorable  or  calculated  to  interest  mankind  ?  Has 
he  made  any  brilliant  discoveries  iu  science !  Has  the  te! 
escope  opened  to  his  enraptured  vision  lutlierto  undisco; 
ered  planets!  Have  tlie  laboratories  of  tlie  chemist  eu 
ablcd  him  to  spread  ujxm  some  broad  and  distinct  pano- 
rama new  analyses  and  combinations,  and,  as  it  were,  new 
principles  in  the  government  of  phj-sical  nature?  Or,  has 
lie  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  and  clothed  himself 
with  martial  glory  ?  We  can  not  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
We  admit,  that  usually  in  the  life  of  a  business  man  there 
is  not  to  be  expected  mncli  incident  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  tlie  sleepy  and  tlie  dull.  If  he  has  acquired  groat 
wealth  ",  if  at  home  he  gives  constant  employment  and  cou- 
seqnent  subsistence,  year  after  year,  to  liundrede  or  to 
thousands  of  mechanics  and  laborers ;  il^  too,  the  virtuous 
poor  are  furnished  by  liim  with  comfortable  habitations,  at 
rales  the  most  reduced  and  advantageous;  and,  if  abroad 
the  canvas  of  his  ships  whiten  every  sea,  and  the  njerry 
notes  of  his  gallant  tars  enliven  every  port  in  the  known 
world  ;  nev6i1:helesa  Iiis  career  has  been  comparatively  uni- 
fonn  and  monotonous — nothing  iu  it  stirring  and  dazzling, 
unless  it  be  the  grand  result,  the  acquisition  of  a  princely 
fortime.  If  now  and  then  a  rich  cargo,  amid  the  howling 
tempest  and  the  upturned  elements,  sink  into  the  ocean's 
deep  abyss ;  or  if  a  conflagration  in  the  dark  hour  of  mid- 
night sweep  away  whole  blocks  of  houses  and  stores;  tlieK 
are  deemed  commonplace  occurrences,  scarcely  deeerviug 
i-ecoUection.  Wliatcvor  public  sympathy  may  exist  tends 
to  another  point.  Tlie  tenants  in  being  thus  frightfully 
driven  from  their  habitations  by  the  flames  bursting  in 
upon  them ;  and  the  mariners  also  iu  struggling  for  life, 
when  shipwreck  deprives  tlieni  of  food  and  all  rational 
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means  of  safety,  do  indeed  excite  a  deep  sympathy,  and  a 
memoir  of  their  perilous  sufferings  would  be  read  by  thou- 
sands ;  while  the  owner  of  the  wasted  property  is  not  men- 
tioned or  thought  of,  except  by  a  few  personal  friends  and 
the  insurance  oflSces. 

Such  are  the  natural  reflections  in  reference  to  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  merchant.  However,  the  case  of  Samuel  Slater 
is  somewhat  different.  For  if  he  hath  not  like  Fulton  dis- 
covered a  new  application  of  principle  which  has  cojn- 
pletely  changed  the  social  and  business  relations  of  the 
whole  world,  he  has,  no  one  can  deny,  introduced  from  a 
foreign  land  into  our  own  country  and  spread  over  its  fair 
bosom  the  application  of  a  principle  that  has  already,  as 
with  the  power  of  magic,  resolved  population  and  wealth 
into  new  combinations.  What  has  made  the  city  of  Lowell  ? 
What  is  now  making  the  city  of  Lawrence  become  a  rival 
sister  to  her?  What  has  cast  the  germ  of  a  hundred 
cities,  here  and  there,  all  about  us  in  every  direction,  at 
present  flourishing  villages,  where  only  a  few  years  since 
was  a  dense  forest,  the  stillness  of  which  has  given  place  to 
the  multitudinous  hum  of  business  ?  The  reader  scarcely 
need  be  told.  With  the  young  the  stoiy  has  become  a  kind 
of  instinct.  The  hammer  and  the  file  of  the  machine-shop, 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  the  yam-spindle,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
weaver's  shuttle,  answer  the  question.  Spinning  by  ma- 
chinery has  mainly  done  all  this.  For  a  moment  imagine 
these  germs  never  to  have  been  thus  spread  broadcast  over 
our  country,  and  what  should  we  now  behold?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  Our  wheels  of  improvement  would  be  set  back- 
ward half  a  century.  So  far  as  depending  on  this  portion 
of  our  industry  is  involved,  the  geographies,  the  printed 
statistics,  the  newspapers  printed  sixty  years  ago,  would  tell 
you  with  startling  accuracy  what  would  now  be  our  con- 
dition. 

Tlie  limits  assigned  for  this  article  do  not  admit  of  much 
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geiieiaiizing.  They  scarcely  admit  a  ivell-connected  view 
of  the  prominent  facts  in  the  life  of  the  individnal  immedi- 
ately claiming  our  atteTition.  He  wa8  born  June  !)th,  1768. 
"We  have  already  allnded  to  his  father,  who  being  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  the  eon  received  the  advantages  of 
a  common  school  edncntton.  "WTien  at  Bchool,  he  is  said  to 
hove  evinced  an  inquisitive  nienla!  aptitnde,  for  which  he 
was  so  much  noted  in  subsequent  life.  'With  him  arithme- 
tic wa^  n  favorite  brancb  of  study.  This  conduced  to  Ibe 
develc'praent  of  mechauica!  capabilities,  that  were  the  foun- 
dation of  his  principal  success  through  life.  And  it  is  jus- 
tice to  remark,  that  he  was  indebted  only  in  a  small  degree 
for  this  success  to  any  other  cause  eave  intellectual  vigor 
and  the  most  rigid  integrity.  He  was  modest  and  diffi- 
dent, which  with  sensible  people  always  command  esteem; 
and  was  completely  destitute  of  that  flippancy  and  bold 
pretension  which  with  many  appear  to  be  a  substitute  for 
genius.  It  is  doubted  if  he  was  ever  known  to  profess 
knowledge  he  did  not  possess,  or  to  conti-ol  means  of  any 
kind  unless  apparently  within  liia  power.  "We  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  affirm,  that  it  was  his  habii  through  life, 
and  especially  in  the  early  portion  of  it,  not  to  assume 
pecuniary  responsibilities,  without  calculating  at  the  time 
the  source  from  whicli  funds  would  be  received  to  cancel 
them.  Tills  is  a  trait  of  character  the  more  to  be  admired 
from  the  rarity  of  ita  existence ;  and  a  man  who  possosaea 
it  would  not  be  inclined  to  commence,  or  to  profess  an 
ability  to  complete  a  machine,  nnlesa  lie  had  the  perspec- 
tive powers,  that  from  the  beginning  would  enable  him  at 
One  glance  to  survey  all  its  constituent  parts.  Instances 
indeed  occurred,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  failure  tn 
receive  anticipated  means ;  but,  the  man  who  exercised 
such  a  habit  would  not  remain  long  withoat  providing  new 
estimates  for  the  redemption  of  his  reapoueibilitiea. 

It  is  probably  knrum  to  our  readers  tliat  spinning  cotton 
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by  machinery,  in  the  boyhood  of  young  Slater,  was  in  its 
infancy.  Eichard  Arkwright,  born  in  1732,  and  brought 
up  to  the  humble  trade  of  a  barber,  when  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age  turned  his  attention  to  machinery — ^first,  we 
believe,  to  an  attempt  for  perpetual  motion,  and  then  to  the 
object  which  has  immortalized  his  name,  and  given  bene- 
fits to  the  world  of  value  surpassing  all  calculation.  He 
soon  obtained  a  patent  for  spinning  cotton,  and  went  suc- 
cessfully into  the  business.  In  1771,  Jedediah  Stnitt,  the 
inventor  of  the  machine  for  making  ribbed  stockings, 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Arkwright.  Four  years  after- 
ward, Mr.  Strutt  begun,  on  his  individual  account,  the 
erection  of  cotton  works  at  Belper,  the  residence  of  the 
Slater  family.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  eventful 
career  of  young  Slater,  who,  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  became  the  apprentice  of  Mr.  Strutt,  to  learn  this 
business  ;  and,  by  his  father's  consent,  who  died  about  that 
time,  he  bound  himself  with  a  regular  indenture  to  perform 
faithfully  the  customary  duties  of  an  apprentice.  Who 
would  have  then  imagined  that  such  a  stripling,  by  this 
act,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  large  fortune  in  America, 
and  introduced  the  elements  of  a  business  to  employ, 
in  his  own  life-time,  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
people !  It  seems  more  like  fancy  than  reality.  What 
conqueror  ever  produced  a  revolution  in  human  society  so 
wide  and  permanent  in  its  character  as  that  we  are  con- 
templating !  A  few  such  boys,  each  with  a  corresponding 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  would  revolutionize  the 
whole  world. 

The  signature  of  young  Slater  to  his  indenture,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  written  forty  years  afterward 
on  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  which  he  Was  the  president. 
True,  one  was  the  chirography  of  a  boy  just  from  school, 
and  the  other  of  a  man  of  business,  and  a  good  penman  ; 
but  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  similarity.    To  us,  this 
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voluntary  surrender  of  Iiimeelf  to  Mr.  Sh'utt,  under  all  the 
legal  technicalities  in  Bnch  iDetniinents,  is  an  interesting  in- 
cident in  his  life,  and  was  tlie  result  of  views  more  compre- 
hensive and  coUecteil  than  is  usual  vnth  persons  of  hie  age. 
Were  it  convenient  we  would  give  a  fue-aiinile  of  the  in- 
denture, etill  preserved  in  the  family  as  a  cherished  relic  of 
his  early  life.  Just  as  the  world  w(^  opening  upon  him 
with  all  its  gaudy  fantasies,  its  sensnal  delights,  and  its 
eohtle  delusions  ;  when  the  passions  were  ripening  into  full 
vigor,  and  tho  imagination  waa  rampant ;  what  an  idea  for 
a  self-devotion  of  seven  years  to  the  interests  and  the  will 
of  another,  with  all  ]>088ihle  entrenchments  against  idleness, 
est rnvaga lice,  negligence  in  the  care  of  property,  and  espe- 
cially all  improper  indulgences  in  pleasure !  It  would  be 
well  if  such  cases  were  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  At  the  present  day  the 
lovely  jieriod  of  youth,  in  effect,  is  nearly  obliterated  from 
the  annals  of  human  life.  Youth,  in  all  its  exterior  attri- 
bntes,  is  naturally  lovely,  no  one  can  deny.  The  connte- 
nance  is  blooming  like  tho  flowers  of  spring.  The  physicat 
proportions  are  symmetrical,  and  tlie  motions  are  elastic 
and  graceful.  And  what  is  far  more  important,  the  mind 
is  disposed  to  receive  instruction  with  a  filial  submifsion  to 
authority,  whether  in  age  or  position.  We  have  sometimea 
lamented  that  this  charming  period  of  human  existence,  in 
olden  times  so  distinguished,  had  not  continued  longer. 
Yet,  now-a-days,  both  boys  and  giris,  with  one  long  stride,  are 
]>rone  to  pass  instanter  from  childhood  to  precocious  man- 
hood and  womanhood  ;  to  assume  positions  and  to  exercise 
functions,  as  inappropriate  and  nnbecoming,  as  would  be  to 
a  dwarf  the  gannents  of  a  giant. 

Nor  was  hia  new  relation  an  unmeaning  formality.  He 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it.  In  no  one  instance  is  ho 
known  to  have  given  cause  for  complaint.  He  served  his 
master  as  faithfully  as  ho  was-  ever  afterward  accustomed 
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to  reward  his  own  interests.  The  hours,  too,  designed  for 
rest  and  recreation  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  occupied 
in  experiments  on  machinery.  Such  was  his  fidelity,  and 
80  successful  were  his  preliminary  efforts  in  mechanical 
skill,  that  he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Strutt,  and 
was  placed  in  situations  of  the  utmost  importance.  Four 
or  five  of  his  last  years  he  acted  as  an  overseer,  which,  with 
his  close  habits  of  observation,  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him. 

But  while  serving  his  master  faithfully,  his  mind  was 
active  in  reference  to  his  own  establishment  in  business 
when  the  proper  period  should  arrive.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  had 
thoughts  of  locating  himself  in  America.  This,  however, 
was  a  secret  confined  to  his  own  bosom.  Had  he  remained 
in  England,  he  would  unquestionably  with  less  toil  and 
painful  anxiety  have  acquired  a  fortune ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  his  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  his  peculiar 
habits  of  application,  would  have  secured  him  all  needful 
encouragement.  After  he  left,  Mr.  Strutt  declared  that  had 
he  known  his  intentions,  nothing  should  have  induced  him 
to  part  with  him.  But  Mr.  Slater  apprehended  that  in  his 
native  country  the  business  would  be  overdone  ;  and  from 
some  advertisements  in  American  papere,  and  from  various 
rumors  and  reports  that  reached  him,  he  concluded,  and 
very  justly,  that  here  was  an  entire  destitution  of  the  talent 
which  he  possessed.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  perfect  himself  as  much  as  possible  for  the  enterprise, 
and  then  make  a  bold  and  determined  effort  for  its  success- 
ful termination. 

Having  made  all  necessary  preparation,  secretly  and 
without  divulging  his  plans  to  a  single  individual,  he  bid 
farewell  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  His  friends  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption  well  know  that  he  sincerely  and  ar- 
dently loved  his  mother,  and  that  to  all  his  family  he  was 
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kind  and  affectionate;  tliey  well  know  lie  could  not  Lave 
left  them  without  »  painful  struggle  ;  but  a  youthful  ambi- 
tion auimated  bU  eoul  and  enabled  bim  to  overcome  bis 
emiitions.  "VVliile  waiting  in  London  until  the  veesel  waa 
ready,  he  wrote  to  bis  fi-iends,  informing  tbem  of  his  pur- 
poses. Tbe  eventful  day  of  departure  waa  September  Ist, 
1789,  being  at  tliat  time  only  a  few  raonths  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  The  laws  of  England  did  not  admit  tbe  enu- 
gration  of  mathinists,  and  thei'efore  be  took  with  him  no 
patterns  or  drawings,  trusting  solely  to  tlie  powers  of  bis 
memory  to  enable  bim  to  consti'uct  the  most  complicated 
machinery,  Eut  few  men  could  have  done  this.  His 
memory  however  was  remarkably  tenacious,  and  being  a 
good  matbematician,  be  was  enabled  to  enter  into  all  the 
nice  calculations  required  in  such  a  labor.  It  is  true  be 
had  many  perplexities  in  his  ^'^ttj,  and  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  but  his  skill  and  perseverance  were  a  sufBcient 
guaranty.  No  one  unacquainted  wilh  tbe  nature  of  them 
can  understand  how  much  talent  and  resohitiou  were  re- 
quisite. It  must  be  apparent  that  he  had  not  only  to  pre- 
pare all  the  plans  in  the  several  departments  of  the  process 
of  manufacturing,  but  be  either  had  to  make  witU  his  own 
hands  tlie  different  kinds  of  machinery,  whether  of  wood, 
iron,  brass,  tin,  or  leather,  or  else  teach  others  to  do  it.  At 
that  period  tlie  business  in  all  its  ramifications  was  new  in 
the  country.  Tlius  he  must  have  been  skilled  in  several 
trades,  in  addition  to  that  in  which  he  bad  been  particular- 
ly instructed. 

Mr.  Slater  arrived  in  New  York  tbe  latter  part  of  No- 
vember, 17S0,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  sixty-six  days. 
He  had  no  letters  of  inti-oduction,  excepting  his  indenture. 
"With  tliia  he  made  himself  known ;  and  soon  after  bis  arri- 
val be  made  a  temporary'  engagement  with  tbe  New  York 
Manufacturitig  Company.  But  tbe  state  of  tbcir  business 
being  low  and  inferior,  compared  mth  w)iat  he  had  been 
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accustomed  to  in  his  own  country,  he  was  soon  dissatisfied 
with  his  prospects.  Besides,  he  did  not  like  the  water 
^  privileges  8ho\vn  to  him  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
Hence,  on  learning  that  attempts  were  being  made  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  for  manufacturing  cotton  by 
machinery,  after  a  short  correspondence  with  the  venerable 
Moses  Brown,  he  left  for  that  place  early  in  1790.  Here 
were  soon  perfected  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  following  document  presents  the  details  of  it, 
being  a  most  interesting  fragment  in  the  early  history  of  the 
business  in  America : 

"  The  following  agreement,  made  between  William  Al- 
mey  and  Smith  Brown  of  the  one  part,  and  Samuel  Slater 
of  the  other  part,  witnesseth  that  the  said  parties  have  mu- 
tually agreed  to  be  concerned  together  in,  and  to  carry  on, 
the  spinning  of  cotton  by  water  (of  which  the  said  Samuel 
professes  himself  a  workman,  well  skilled  in  all  its  branches), 
upon  the  following  terms,  viz. :  that  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown,  on  their  part,  are  to  turn  in  machinery,  which  they 
have  already  purchased,  at  the  price  they  cost  them,  and  to 
furnish  materials  for  the  building  of  two  carding  machines, 
viz.,  a  breaker  and  a  finisher,  a  drawing  and  a  roving 
frame ;  and  to  extend  the  spinning  mills,  or  frames,  to  one 
hundred  spindles.  And  the  said  Samuel,  on  his  part,  cove- 
nants and  engages  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  service, 
and  to  exert  his  skill  according  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
and  have  the  same  effected  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  England,  for  the  like  purposes.  And 
it  is  mutually  agreed  between  the  said  parties,  that  the  said 
Samuel  shall  be  considered  an  owner  and  proprietor  in  one- 
half  the  machinery  aforesaid,  and  accountable  for  one-half 
the  exi>ensethat  hath  arisen,  or  shall  arise,  from  the  build- 
ing, purchasing,  or  repairing  of  the  same,  but  not  to  sell,  or 
in  any  manner  dispose  of  any  part  or  ])ai'cel  thereof  to  any 
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other  person  or  persons,  excepting  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown ;  neither  shall  any  others  be  entitled  to  hold  any 
right,  interest,  or  claim  in  any  part  of  the  said  machinery, 
by  virtue  of  any  right  which  the  said  Slater  shall  or  may 
derive  from  these  presents,  unless  by  an  agreement,  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  from  the  said  Almey  and  Brown,  first 
had  and  obtained — unless  tlie  said  Slater  has  punctually 
paid  one-half  of  the  cost  of  said  mathineiy,  with  interest 
thereon ;  nor  then,  nntil  he  has  offered  the  same  to  the  said 
Almey  and  Brown,  in  writing,  upon  the  lowest  terms,  that 
he  will  sell  or  dispose  of  his  part  of  the  said  machinery  to 
any  other  pei«on,  and  instructed  the  said  Almey  and  Bruwa, 
or  some  others  by  them  appointed,  in  the  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  machinery  and  the  art  of  water 
spinning.  Ajid  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  Samuel, 
as  a  full  and  adequate  compensation  for  his  whole  time  and 
services,  both  whilst  in  constructing  and  making  the  ma- 
chinery, and  in  conducting  and  executing  the  spinning,  and 
preparing  to  spin  upon  tho  same,  after  every  exjtense  arising 
from  the  business  is  defrayed,  including  the  usual  commis- 
Bions  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  purchasing  of  the  stock, 
and  four  per  cent,  for  disposing  of  the  yam,  aliall  receive 
one-half  of  the  profits,  which  shall  be  ascertained  by  settle- 
ment from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and  the 
BBid  Almey  and  Brown  the  other  half— the  said  Almey  and 
Brown  to  be  employed  in  the  purchasing  of  the  stock,  and 
disposing  of  tho  yarn.  And  it  is  ftulher  covenanted,  that 
this  indenture  shall  make  void  and  supersede  the  former 
articles'of  agreement,  made  between  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown  and  the  said  Slater,  and  that  it  shall  be  considered 
to  commence,  and  the  conditions  mentioned  in  it  be  binding 
npon  the  parties,  from  the  beginning  of  tho  business ;  the 
said  Samuel  to  be  at  the  expense  of  his  own  time  and  board 
thenceforward.  And  it  is  also  agreed,  that  if  the  said 
Almey  and  Bro^vn  choose  to  put  apprentices  to  the  businesSj 
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diat  they  have  liberty  bo  to  do ;  the  expense  arising  from 
the  maintenance  of  whom,  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
Iheir  services  dming  the  time  the  said  Almey  and  Brown 
may  think  proper  to  continue  them  in  the  business,  shall  be 
equally  borne  and  received  as  is  above  provided  for  in  the 
expenses  and  profits  of  the  business.  It  is  also  to  be 
underetood,  that  whatever  is  advanced  by  the  said  Almey 
and  Brown,  either  for  the  said  Slater,  or  to  carry  on  his 
part  of  the  business,  is  to  be  repaid  them  with  interest 
thereon,  for  which  purpose  they  are  to  receive  all  the  yam 
that  may  be  made,  the  one;half  of  which  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  the  other  half  they  are  to  receive  and  dispose 
of  on  account  of  the  said  Slater,  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
they  are  to  credit  to  him,  toward  tlieir  advance  and  stock- 
ing his  part  of  the  works,  so  that  the  business  may  go 
forward. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  presents  have 
interchangeably  set  their  hands,  this  fifth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety. 

"  "Wm.  Almey, 

.  ( OziEL  Wilkinson,  "  Smtih  BrowN, 

Witnesses   ^^^^^^n^  ^j^jyj^^-  "  SamuEL  SlaTEB." 

.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1790,  Mr.  Slater  started  three 
cards  drawing,  roving,  and  seventy-two  spindles,  which 
were  operated  by  an  old  fulling-mill  water-wheel,  in  a  clo- 
thier's shop  at  the  west  end  of  Pa^vtucket  bridge.  In  this 
place  they  continued  the  spinning  until  the  subsequent 
erection,  early  in  1793,  of  what  is  called  in  that  village  the 
"  Old  Mill,"  and  which  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Slater  had  many  perplexi- 
ties; and  although  he  had  full  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
complete  what  he  engaged  to  perform,  yet  the  pressure  up- 
on his  mind  occasionally  would  seem  to  overpower  him. 
In  addition  to  the  burden  of  carrying  in  his  memory  all  the 
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plans  and  calculations  of  snch  complicated  machinery,  re- 
quired in  the  several  department*  of  the  buainesa,  -which  ia 
seemingly  what  no  other  mortal  coiild  do,  the  necessity,  for 
the  want  of  competent  artisans,  of  performing  eo  mnch  of 
the  labor  with  his  own  hands,  occasioned  unexpected  de- 
lays.   Thie,  at  times,  nearly  disconraged  his  partners.    Of 
tliis  he  becaTiie  aware — a  circumstance  adding  much  to 
other  causes  of  solicitude.     There  is  told  of  himacnrions 
anecdote  connected  with  the  history  of  his  first  machinery ; 
and,  whether  true  or  fictitious,  it  may  be  preserved  for  the 
edification  of  Messrs.  Upham,  Abercrombie,  Macknish,  and 
I  otiier  inquirers  into  the  philosophy  of  dreams.     When  the 
I  day  arrived  for  putting  his  machinery  in  motion,  great  was 
I  the  joy  of  the  artist  and  his  associates;  but,  unluckily,  it 
\  would  not  move,  or  at  least  it  would  not  move  as  intended, 
I  or  to  any  pur[)OBe.     The  disappointment  was  all  but  over- 
i  whelming  to  him.     Day  after  day  did  he  labor  to  discover, 
[  liiat  he  might  remedy  the  defect,  but  to  no  pnrjKise,     But 
•  what  he  could  not  discover  waking,  was  revealed  to  him  in 
his  sleep.     It  was  perfectly  natural  tlnit  the  subject  which 
eugrossed   all   hia  thoughts   by   day,  should   he   dancing 
through  his  uncurbed  imagination  by  night ;  and  it  bo  hai>- 
pened  that  on  one  occasion,  having  fallen  into  slumber  with 
all  the  ehaf^  and  wheels  of  his  mill  whirling  in  his  mind 
with  the  complexity  of  Ezekiel'a  vision,  he  dreamed  of  the 
absence  of  an  e^ential  band  uiwn  one  of  the  wheels.     The 
f  dream  was  fresli  in  his  mind  on  the  following  morning,  and 
I  repairing  bright  and  early  to  his  works,  he  in  an  instant 
detected  the  deficiency.     The  revelation  was  true,  and  in  a 
few  houre  afterward  the  machinery  was  in  full  and  snccess- 
ftil  operation. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  difBculties  attendant  on  manufac- 

I  taring  were  overcome — after  as  good  yam  could  be  spun  as 

1  England,  there  was  an  apathy  in  the  public  mind  which 

I  the  increase  of  business  as  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected.  The  consumers  could  not  realize  that  as  good  an 
article  could  be  made  here  as  that  imported.  Hence  the 
demand  for  it  was  extremely  limited.  Of  the  small  quan- 
tity made  the  first  two  years,  several  thousand  pounds  of  it 
remained  on  hand.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  business  in  Ehode  Island,  before  a  second 
mill  in  that  State  went  into  operation.  Still  the  profits 
were  large,  so  that  the  company  in  which  Mr.  Slater  was  a 
party  continually  gained  confidence  and  strength,  and  was 
hence  in  a  condition,  with  favorable  changes  in  public 
opinion,  to  extend  the  business.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, cotton  factories  were  springing  up  in  almost  every 
direction.  As  the  event  proved,  Mr.  Slater  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  large  estate. 

The  increase  of  his  business,  and  the  brightening  of  his 
prospects  for  permanent  prosperity,  induced  him,  probably, 
to  send  for  his  brother.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter 
reached  this  country  in  1805  or  1806.  The  presumption  is, 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  recent  im- 
provements in  English  machinery.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
a  new  establishment  was  projected,  to  be  located  in  Smith- 
field,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  village  which  in  consequence 
sprang  up  is  called  Slatersville.  Th.e  first  spinning  was 
here  done  in  1807.  Tlie  establishment  was  first  owned  by 
William  Almey,  Mr.  Brown,  Samuel  Slater,  and  John  Sla- 
ter, in  equal  parts,  but  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Slater  and  the  hell's  of  Samuel  Slater.  Here  are  about 
eight  hundred  inhabitants,  depending  mainly  for  subsistence 
on  the  business  thus  carried  on  there ;  and  here  may  be 
seen  all  the  evidence  of  thrift  and  comfort  existing  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  following  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  two 
brothers  may  not  be  without  interest.  When  John  Slater 
landed  upon  a  wharf  in  Providence,  he  was  seen  and  known 
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by  Winiam  Wilkinson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Samnol  Slater's 
wile.  Mr.  Wilkinson  proposed  cairying  him  to  Fawtncket, 
where  his  brother  Samuel  lived.  This  he  did  ;  and  on 
reaching  the  honse  he  said  to  the  occupant — "  I  have 
brought  one  of  jour  countrymen  to  see  you ;  can  yon 
find  any  thing  for  him  to  do !"  Upon  which  he  came  np 
to  his  supposed  countryman,  and  asked  what  part  he  cama 
from.  "  From  Derbyshire."  "  What  part  of  Derbyshire  ?" 
"  Belper."  "  Ah,  the  town  of  Belper ;  I  am  acquainted 
with  that  place.  What  may  I  call  your  name  ?"  "  John 
Slater."  When  Sanioel  \ett,  John  was  a  boy,  and  he  had 
changed  bo  much  he  did  not  recognize  bini.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  that  the  intemew  was  a  joyful  one  to  the 
two  brothers ;  it  might  well  have  reminded  one  of  the  meet^ 
ing  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  The  elder  of  them  asked 
questions  more  rapidlj'  than  they  could  be  answered,  "Is 
'  my  mother  yet  alive  ?  How  are  all  ray  brt'thera  and  Bift- 
tera?  How  is  my  old  master,  Mr.  Strutt!  How  is  mj  old 
schoolmaster,  Jackson  V 

For  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  his  brcther'a 
arrival,  Mr.  Slater  exi>erienced  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
His  possessions  were  increasing  in  number  and  value  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  war  of  1812  placed  the  seal  upon 
his  high  destiny.  By  that  time  he  had  got  so  far  under 
way,  and  his  preparations  were  so  complete,  others  stood 
no  chance  for  competition  with  him.  Cotton  cloth  then 
iold  for  forty  cents  per  yard,  and  the  demand  had  no  limite. 
The  opinion  became  prevalent,  that  Buch  was  hia  wealth, 
Huch  waa  his  general  prudence  and  sagacity,  and  especially 
that  such  were  liia  talents  as  a  financier,  no  bnsiness  dieaater 
cou]d  reach  him.  However,  in  the  great  revulsion  of  1828 
among  manufacturers,  it  was  made  manifest  that  he  was 
the  sole  endorser  of  three  or  four  large  establishments 
among  the  unfortunate.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was 
known  to  make  his  own  business  a  subject  of  conversation. 
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He  became  Beriously  alarmed  and  distressed ;  not  that  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, would  ruin  or  essentially  injure  him ;  but  such  was  the 
general  panic  in  the  community,  and  among  the  moneyed 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  a  man's  solvency  was  esti- 
mated in  a  ratio  transverse  to  the  amount  of  his  property 
connected  with  manufacturing.  But,  as  usual,  the  storm  at 
last  subsided.  The  frantic  delirium  of  the  occasion  passed 
ofl^  and  thousands  wondered  how  they  could  have  been  such 
fools  as  to  have  participated  in  the  excitement.  And  the 
fiducial  ability  of  Mr.  Slater  was  not  like  the  seamanship  of 
the  mariner  who  simply  makes  a  quick  voyage  on  a  calm 
ocean,  but  is  unable  to  navigate  his  ship  in  a  violent  tem- 
pest ;  it  had  long  been  distinguished  for  the  former,  and 
was  now  proved  eminently  suflScient  for  the  latter  exigency, 
Instead  of  experiencing  any  ultimate  injury,  it  is  believed 
he  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  occasion. 

It  would  be  useless  to  say  any  thing  more  regarding  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Slater.  No  one  could  do  what  he  did,  unless 
possessing  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order.  It  would  be 
no  more  pertinent  to  raise  a  question  on  the  subject,  than 
to  make  a  similar  inquiry  in  regard  to  Franklin,  or  Wash- 
ington, or  Bonaparte,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  Mr.  Slater 
had  other  claims  to  consideration.  The  poor  were  never 
turned  from  his  house  hungry.  The  laborious  missionary 
imder  his  hospitable  mansion  always  found  a  home ;  and 
usually  on  taking  his  departure,  not  a  heartless  benediction, 
but  a  memento  wherewith  to  be  warmed  and  filled  in 
coming  time.  He  apparently  esteemed  it  as  much  on  the 
catalogue  of  his  moral  responsibilities  to  provide  the  means 
of  education,  and  religious  instruction  and  consolation  for 
those  in  his  employ,  as  to  provide  the  requisites  for  his  own 
household  table  three  times  a  day.  In  addition  to  the 
general  provision  adapted  to  the  diversified  tastes  and 
prejudices  in  such  a  population,  he  made  special  and  even 
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princely  allowance  for  tiie  mainteDance  of  tbe  religious 
institiitioria  connected  witL  liis  own  faitli.  Daring  the  firat 
six  jeara  of  the  existence  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Pawtiicket, 
the  period  which  the  writer  was  rector,  his  contributions 
therefor  must  have  heen  in  the  range  of  one  thonsand  dol- 
lars annually. 

Aiuong  the  acts  of  Samnel  Slater  deserving  eommenda- 
tion,  and  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  importance,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Snnday-school  for  the  persons  in  his 
employment.  This  was  according  to  the  example  of  Ms 
old  master,  Mr.  Strittt.  For  no  sooner  did  he  find  that  his 
business  brought  together  children  and  youth  destitute  of 
all  means  of  instruction,  than  he  opened  in  his  own  house 
a  school  on  Sundays,  sometimes  teaching  the  scholars  him- 
sclfj  but  usually  hiring  a  person  to  do  it.  There  are,  it  is 
believed,  persons  now  living  in  Pawtucket  who  attended 
this  tchool,  and  were  indebted  to  it  for  nearly  all  the  eda- 
cation  they  received.  Mr,  Slater  always  eupposed  that  he 
thus  established  the  firet  Sunday-school  in  New  England. 
It  was  a  noble  and  praisewortliy  example !  It  could  eoarce- 
ly  feil  that  Providence  would  smile  on  the  exertions  of  one 
who  thus  devised  means  to  improve  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  such  an  interesting  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  late  Eev.  William  Collier,  in  early  life  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  all  the  latter 
pait  of  it  engaged  as  a  city  missionary  of  Boston,  received 
money  to  pay  for  his  own  education  from  Mr.  Slater,  as  s 
consideration  for  teaching  in  his  Sunday-school.  At  that 
time,  the  spring  of  1796,  Mr.  Collier  was  a  student  of  Brown 
University,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maxcy  being  pi'eaident.  Tlie  latter 
received  an  application  from  Mr,  Slater  to  send  him  one  of 
the  students  for  the  purpose  named,  and  he  would  allow 
him  a  suitable  compensation.  The  president  knowing  Mr. 
Collier  was  poor,  and  unable  to  pay  his  college  bills,  recom- 
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mended  him  for  the  station.  Mr.  Collier  at  first  hesitated, 
from  conscientious  scmples,  fearing  that  such  services  might 
be  incompatible  with  duties  appropriate  for  that  day. 
However,  Dr.  Maxcy  ultimately  prevailed  on  him  to  do  it. 
And  so  little  was  this  kind  of  Christian  charity  then  under- 
stood, that  one  young  man  of  that  college  was  deterred 
from  accepting  a  similar  overture  by  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man in  Connecticut. 

It  has  been  aflBrmed,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  declara- 
tion, that  Mr.  Slater  labored  on  an  average  not  less  than 
siiteen  hours  a  day  for  twenty  years  after  coming  to  this 
country.  It  might  therefore  be  presumed  he  would  have 
had  but  little  opportunity  or  disposition  to  reflect  on  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  his  business ;  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that 
on  many  other  topics  his  views  were  well  digested  and  phi- 
losophical. For  instance,  on  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
His  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  and  his  kindness  and  good- 
will for  all,  were  ever  warm,  active,  practical,  and  efficient, 
based  upon  steadfast  principles,  and  aiming  at  the  greatest 
attainable  measure  of  good.  In  the  relief  of  immediate 
and  pressing  want,  he  was  prompt  and  liberal;  but  in 
measures  which  he  adopted  for  its  prevention  in  future,  he 
evinced  paternal  feeling  and  judicious  forecast.  His  motto 
was,  "  Employment  and  liberal  pay  to  the  able-bodied  pro- 
moted regularity  and  cheerfulness  in  the  house,  and  drove 
the  wolf  from  its  door."  "  Direct  charity,"  he  would  say, 
"places  its  recipient  under  a  sense  of  obligation  which 
trenches  upon  that  independent  spirit  that  all  should  main- 
tain. It  breaks  his  pride,  and  he  soon  leanis  to  beg  and 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness  without  a  blush.  But  employ 
and  pay  him,  and  he  receives  and  enjoys  ^vith  honest  pride 
that  which  he  knows  he  has  earned,  and  could  have  re- 
ceived for  the  same  amount  of  labor  from  any  other  em- 
ployer." 

There  was  a  peculiar  quaintness  in  Mr.  Slater's  mannat 
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of  expression  on  common  subjecte  that  gave  great  force  to 
tiie  sentiment  expressecl.  Without  a  knowledge  of  this, 
many  of  his  remarks  that  have  been  repeated  by  tliose  who 
knew  him  personally,  to  others  appear  feeble,  if  not  insipid. 
But  when  uttering  tbera,  there  was  a  curl  of  the  lip,  and 
an  expression  of  the  eye,  that  made  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  Vfe 
give  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  this,  during  a  visit  to  him  of 
President  Jackson,  when  making  his  northern  tour.  After 
the  President  and  his  suit  had  been  conducted  through  the 
village  of  Pawtucket,  and  were  expressing  themselves  as 
delighted  with  its  appearance,  its  numerous  and  well-regu- 
lated establishments  of  business,  its  ample  and  commo- 
dious churches,  and  especially  its  intelligent  and  well- 
ordered  citizens,  they  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Slater, 
then  confined  by  a  rhenmatio  disorder,  to  pay  their  re- 
,  apects  to  a  man  who  had  thus  benefited  our  common 
mtry. 

With  the  affability  and  complaisance  so  peculiar  to 
General  Jackson,  be  addressed  Mr.  Slater  as  the  father  of 
American  mauafactures ;  as  the  man  who  had  erected  the 
first  valuable  machinety,  and  who  spun  yam  to  make  the 
first  cotton  cloth  in  America ;  and  who  had,  by  his  superin- 
tendence and  direction,  as  well  as  by  intense  labor,  erected 
the  first  cotton-mill  in  Rhode  Island,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  land  of  the  Pilgrims.  General  Jackson,  who  had  been 
informed  of  these  partienlara,  entered  into  familiar  conver- 
Bation  on  the  subject.  "  I  underetand,"  said  tlie  President, 
"  you  taught  us  how  to  spin,  so  as  to  rival  Great  Britain  in 
her  manufactures ;  you  set  all  tliese  thousands  of  spindles  at 
work,  which  I  have  been  delighted  in  viewing,  and  which 
have  made  so  many  happy  by  a  lucrative  employment." 
"Yea,  sir,"  said  Mr,  Slater,  "I  suppose  that  I  gave 
out  the  Psalm,  and  they  have  been  singing  to  the  tune 
ever  since."     "  We  are  glad  to  hear  also  that  you  have 
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realized  .something  for  yourself  and  family,"  said  the 
Vice-President.  "So  am  I  glad  to  know  it,"  said  Mr. 
Slater,  "  for  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  pauper  in  this 
comitry,  where  they  are  put  up  at  auction  to  the  lowest 
Hdder." 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Slater  was  constitutionally  fru- 
gal and  prudent  in  his  expenses.  The  times,  too,  in  his 
early  life,  were  favorable  to  such  a  habit.  Now-a-days, 
many  young  men  with  five  times  the  income  he  had  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  residence  in  America,  instead  of  lay- 
ing up  money,  as  he  did,  so  as  to  extend  his  business,  spend 
it  all  as  received,  in  conformity  to  the  fashionable  extrava- 
gances of  the  age.  Thus  he  became  frugal  from  habit,  as 
well  as  from  principle,  so  that,  when  he  became  rich,  it 
seemed  to  require  an  efibrt  on  his  part  to  change  his  style 
of  living.  We  distinctly  recollect  a  conversation  on  this 
subject,  between  him  and  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends, 
when  he  was  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  was  in  the 
fi^ont  room  of  the  Manufacturers'  Bank,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet  and  discuss  all  sorts  of  things  of  inter- 
est. At  that  time  he  lived  in  an  old  wooden  house  which 
might  have  cost  two  or  three  thousand  dollars — decent  and 
comfortable,  it  is  true,  and  much  like  the  better  sort  of 
houses  in  the  village,  excepting  perhaps  half  a  dozen.  He 
also  owned  a  good  horse  and  chaise^  the  common  pleasure 
vehicle  in  that  part  of  New  England  ;  but  he  usually  rode 
in  an  open  one-horse  wagon.  His  friends  told  him  it  was 
not  right  for  a  man  of  his  property  to  live  in  that  style ; 
that  he  ought  to  build  a  better  house  and  keep  a  coach. 

Mr.  Slater  replied  much  in  the  follo\dng  manner: — 
"  Gentlemen,  I  admit  that  I  am  able  to  have  a  large  and 
costly  house,  rich  furniture,  and  servants  to  take  care  of  it ; 
that  I  am  able  to  have  a  coach,  with  a  driver  and  footman 
to  attend  me.    And  it  is  not  that  I  am  miserly  that  I  do 
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not  have  them.  But  it  is  a  duty  in  me  to  set  an  example  ' 
of  pi'udfloce  to  others,  and  especially  to  my  children.  The 
world  is  too  much  inclined  to  extravagance.  If  the  sfyie 
yon  vecoinraend  is  to  be  considered  an  evidence  of  wealth, 
and  I  were  on  that  account  to  ado])t  it,  others  not  able 
might  follow  my  example,  in  order  to  be  thought  rich.  In 
the  end  it  might  prove  their  ruin,  while  prudent  and  honest 
people  would  have  to  suflFar  for  it.  And  you  know  I  have 
Bix  boys.  If  they  live,  and  have  families,  each  will  want  to 
live  in  as  mnch  style  aa  their  father.  Now  if  I  nm  able  to 
live  as  you  recommend,  my  propertj*,  when  divided  in  six 
parts,  might  not  be  sufficient  to  support  six  sucli  establish- 
ments; Ixffiides,  business  may  not  continue  as  good  as  it  is  < 
at  present.  I  wish  to  set  a  good  example  for  my  children. 
If  they  do  not  follow  it,  the  fault  is  not  mine."  Mr.  Slater  ' 
did  not  himself  materially  vary  his  family  arrangements  in 
the  above  particular  ;  but  a  few  years  afterward  he  mar- 
ried, for  a  second  wife,  a  lady  of  talents  and  a  decent  foi^ 
tune,  who  very  properly  did  it  for  him,  i 

Although  Mr.  Slater  was  much  blessed,  and  prospered  in 
his  business,  yet  he  had,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
life,  eevei'o  trials.     Soon  after  coming  to  this  country,  he    I 
manifd  a  daughter  of  Oziel  "Wilkinson.    The  family  was    I 
in  the  Quaker  connection,  and  was  distingniehed  for  nnu- 
final  talents.     Mrs.  "Wilkinson  was  aa  ranch  distinguished 
for  moral  excellence,  and  her  daughters  seemed  to  inherit 
no  smitll  measure  of  her  good  qualities.     Hence,  Mr,  Slater 
was  ffirtnnate  in  his  domestic  relations.     His  wife  had,  we 
believe,  ten  children;    but,  in  the  latter  part  of  1812,  she 
died  of  coneuraption,  four  of  the  children  having  preceded 
Iier  to  the  grave.     And  one  after  another  of  those  which 
then  survived  have  passed  away,  leaving  at  present  but  a    I 
single  individual  of  the  nmnber  to  sustain  the  reputation  of   ' 
their  father.    This  is  Horatio  Nelson  Slater,  whom  we  have 
seen  but  once  for  nearly  thirty  years.     He  was  a  I'emarka- 
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biy  fine  boy,  and  has,  we  understand,  redeemed  the  high 
expectations  then  raised  concerning  him. 

"We  have  space  for  a  few  additional  remarks  only,  having 
already  extended  this  article  to  a  length  not  intended.  His 
perceptions  were  quick,  almost  like  magnetic  action.  He 
formed  his  own  opinions ;  and  such  were  his  decision  and 
energy  that  he  was  never  inclined  to  relinquish  them.  This 
is  apparent^  from  his  steady  and  untiring  perseverance  in 
perfecting  the  plans  he  had  formed.  Obstacles  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  his  ardor.  In  the  life  of  such  an 
individual,  an  event  of  real  magnitude  is  not  appreciated, 
or  even  seen  in  all  its  grandeur  and  importance  till  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  memory  of  com- 
mon minds  is  gradually  fading  away,  till  completely  lost. 
Common  men  die  and  are  soon  forgotten ;  whereas  great 
minds  appear  more  brilliant  in  the  retrospect  than  when 
immediately  before  us.  The  living  age  is  overcast  with 
clouds  of  mist  and  dust,  which  prevent  one  from  seeing 
clearly.  Hence,  the  contemporary  aspect  of  things  is  often 
confused  and  indistinct.  The  historian's  breath  must  pass 
over  the  scene  to  chase  away  what  is  light,  and  frivolous, 
and  worthless ;  and  then  he  may  collect  and  reduce  to  an 
enduring  form  what  is  solid  and  precious.  It  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  a  succeeding  generation  to  place  a  ftill  estimate  on 
the  mental  character  of  Mr.  Slater,  and  on  the  magnitude 
of  his  labors  in  this  country.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  near 
view,  in  point  of  space  as  well  as  of  time,  will  often  give  one 
a  less  just  conception  of  great  men  and  their  deeds,  than 
a  more  distant  view.  The  people  of  Pawtucket,  constantly 
beholding  Mr.  Slater  laboring  night  and  day,  sometimes 
perhaps,  like  Franklin,  with  a  bale  of  cotton  on  a  wheel- 
barrow, little  imagined  the  extent  of  mental  resources,  or 
the  magnitude,  to  successive  generations,  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  was  so  completely  absorbed.  This  could  have 
been  far  better  done  by  persons  more  remotely  situated. 
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For  tliis  there  are  analogies.  For  inBtancc,  tlie  eje  placed 
too  near  the  canfaa  of  the  painter,  is  fregnently  bewildered 
with  all  the  separate  moltitudinons  tonchee  of  the  pencil ; 
but,  when  removed  to  an  appropriate  distance,  these  all 
melt  into  an  harmonious  living  picture. 
Mr.  Slater  died  in  1885. 


) 
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Alexandee  Heney,  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  1766 ; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  1847. 

The  record  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  attained  emi- 
nence by  usefulness  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  is  of  pecu- 
liar value  to  society.  An  example  of  philanthropic  zeal, 
steadily  pursuing  its  benevolent  designs,  amidst  the  pre- 
vailing selfishness  of  business  competition  and  languor  of 
slothful  indulgence,  will  be  productive  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  community.  The  old  and  the  middle-aged  will 
be  incited  to,  at  least,  occasional  deeds  of  beneficence,  and 
the  young  will  earnestly  covet  the  benedictions  which  fol- 
low the  steps  of  him  who  proves  himself  a  lover  of  his  kind. 
The  indolent  will  be  shamed  firom  his  slothful  indifference 
to  the  woes  of  his  race,  and  the  hard-hearted  creditor  find 
a  strange  pleasure  in  the  unwonted  exercise  of  mercy. 

Such  was  the  beneficial,  we  may  say,  the  holy,  infiuence 
exerted  by  the  example  of  the  merchant  and  philanthropist 
who  forms  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir.  Of  him  it  may 
be  truly  said  that,  "when  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it 
blessed  him ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness 
to  him.  Because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  bless- 
ing of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him,  and 
he  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

Alexander  Henry  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
June,  1766.  Deprived  by  death,  at  the  early  age  of  two 
years,  of  patemal  guidance  and  example,  the  care  of  his 
education  devolved  upon  a  brother  (Alexander  was  the 
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TOongest  of  five  brothers),  wbo  sent  liim  to  school,  and 
directed  faia  studies  with  a  viev  to  hi&  entering  the  Unirer- 
GJtr,  ilesgiung  him  for  a  profeesionAl  life.  The  death  of 
his  lutcr  caused  an  interrnption  of  hia  studies,  suid  reflec- 
tion iipjn  his  fnture  course  of  life  detcnnincil  him  tn  devute 
bis  attention  to  merciuitile  pnrsruts.  But  difficulties  here 
presented  tbemseivee  of  no  trifling  character. 

Ill  a  long  settled  neighborhood,  especiallr  in  a  commu- 
nity where  the  natural  increase  of  population  is  more  Haa 
counterbalanced  by  emigration  to  the  New  World,  no  con- 
siderable  angmentation  of  trade  can  be  expected ;  and  that 
which  is  already  established,  generally  flows  in  hereditary 
cimimela.  The  merchant  transmits  his  capital  and  custom 
to  his  son,  or  kinsman ;  or,  if  vacancies  occnr  in  pioprietor 
ship,  they  are  nsually  filled  by  those  who  can  commaad 
capital  and  custom  for  themselves.  Under  bucIi  circum- 
stauijes,  it  is  extremely  difficidt  for  a  young  man  without 
me^ins  to  parchase  an  interest  in  an  old  bnsint^or  sacces»^ 
fully  cstablifih  a  now  one.  It  is  to  the  operation  of  these 
caii-.s,  that  we  are  ijidebted  for  many  of  flie  most  valuable 
of  nur  adopted  citizene. 

Tlie  youth  of  enterprising  disposition,  impa^ent  for  the 
prulitable  exercise  of  hie  industry,  thns  straitened  at  home 
by  tlie  want  of  capital,  lenda'a  willing  ear  to  the  narrations 
of  riiccesBfol  thrift  in  a  new  world,  where  the  channels  of 
bli^iIIe*3  are  never  fuU,  and  where  industry  and  persever- 
RiiCL-  may  calculate  ujxm  a  sure  reward. 

T!ie  connections  of  Alexander  Henry  were  in  circum- 
Etanri-s  of  comfort  and  respectability,  but  the  estate  inher- 
itf'l  by  his  mother  and  her  children  from  hia  father,  wsb 
iu-iiffieient  for  the  support  of  so  large  a  family.  Peace 
had  now  been  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  tho 
United  States;  an  unwonted  activi^  in  trade  might  be 
daftly  anticipatt^d,  and  Alexander  and  his  second  brother 
dttv  rniined  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  land  of  promise. 
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Their  passages  were  engaged,  and  the  earnest-money  paid, 
when  the  subject  of  our  memoir  experienced  one  of  those 
severe  disappointments  which  are  more  keenly  felt  in  early 
days  than  at  a  later  stage  of  existence ;  when  we  have 
learned  from  experience  that  neither  sorrow  nor  joy  are  as 
bright  or  as  dark  as  they  appear  to  the  youlMul  pilgrim  in 
the  great  journey  of  Ufe.  Whilst  fondly  relying,  in  his 
uncertain  prospects  in  a  strange  land,  upon  the  counsel  and 
guidance  of  an  elder  brother,  this  brother  distressed  him 
by  the  information  that  he  had  resolved  to  stay  at  home, 
and  that  if  he  ventured  upon  their  intended  enterprise,  it 
must  be  alone. 

This  change  of  determination  will  appear  the  more  ex- 
cusable, when  we  consider  the  moving  cause.  Love  was 
too  strong  for  the  young  man.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  see 
his  brother,  his  younger  brother,  too,  venture  upon  a  career 
of  doubtful  enterprise  in  a  land  of  strangers : — but  young 
Henry  had  given  his  affections  to  another,  and  could  he 
leave  her — perhaps  forever?  Mournfully,  then,  he  said 
to  Alexander,  "  I  cannot  go  with  you."  He  remained  at 
home,  and  married  her  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  troth. 
This  discouragement  would  have  sufficed  to  dampen  the 
courage  of  most  youths,  surrounded,  too,  by  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  home,  which  must  be  exchanged  for  the  face  of 
strangers,  and  contact  with  those  who  felt  no  interest  in  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  young  adventurer ;  but  Alexander  was 
not  so  easily  disheartened. 

He  bade  adieu  to  his  native  land,  and  sailed  for  America. 
Arrived  in  Philadelphia  (this  was  in  1783,  and  in  his  18th 
year),  his  first  care  was  the  profitable  disposal  of  some  dry- 
goods  which  he  had  brought  from  Ireland,  and  employment 
in  some  respectable  mercantile  house,  which  would  fit  him 
for  usefulness  in  the  walks  of  active  life.  By  the  medium 
of  letters  of  introduction  to  a  business  firm  in  Philadelphia, 
h^  soon  procured  a  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  establishment 
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at  a  salary  of  $250  per  annum.  Now  j)ermanentl7  setded, 
as  lie  had  reaaon  to  believe,  in  the  city  of  Ma  adoption 
(which  continued  tjs  be  hia  residence  until  the  day  of  his 
death),  with  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood  by  his  o\vn  exertions,  without  application  for  home 
relief,  the  young  clerk  did  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
business  assistants,  seek  his  own  ease  and  consult  self-indul- 
gence, careless  of  the  interests  of  his  employers,  so  long  as 
his  own  annual  stipend  was  promptly  provided  for. 

On  the  contrary,  his  diligence,  tact,  and  energetic  zeal 
in  the  duties  of  his  post,  so  conspicuously  challenged  tlie 
attention  of  Ids  employers,  that  in  two  mouths  fi-om  his 
entrance  into  tlie  store,  he  was  made  superintendent  of  a 
branch  of  the  house,  establi§hed  purposely  for  the  exercise 
of  his  industry  and  talents,  and  hia  salary  advanced  to 
$1,300  per  annum.  After  laboring  for  some  time  in  this 
subordinate  capacity,  he  amiounced  to  a  number  of  his 
frieuds  in  Englaud  and  Ireland  hia  intention  of  coiumoncing 
the  commission  business  on  his  own  account.  The  respon- 
ses which  his  letl«i3  elicited  were  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
substantial  character.  Merchants  are  sufficiently  alive  .to 
their  own  interesta,  to  ascertain  carefully  the  moral  and 
business  character  of  those  to  whom  diey  pi-opose  to  intmst 
tlieir  affairs.  The  character  of  the  young  merchant  was 
already  well  known  to  his  correspondents,  and  "  manifest" 
afler  "manifest"  exhibited  the  name  of  Alexander  Henry 
appended  to  long  invoices  of  desirable  consignments.  The 
confidence  thus  generously  reposed,  was  not  abused.  Those 
who  had  tried  the  faithful  agent  once,  were  encouraged  to 
make  new  ventures ;  and  as  successful  agencies  are  natu- 
rally productive  of  increased  correspondence,  Mr.  Henry 
found  himself  within  seven  years  from  the  commencement 
of  busiuees  on  his  own  account,  absolutely  over-crowded 
with  consignments  from  the  Eritiah  mart. 

The  details  of  a  mercantile  career  present  but  little  in- 
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terest  to  the  general  reader ;  yet  there  are  principles  in- 
volved in  the  "  walk  and  conversation"  of  the  conscientious 
merchant,  which  are  essentially  connected  with  the  proper 
government  of  every  department  of  life.  That  noble  in- 
tegrity which  scorns  concealment  and  abhors  deceit ;  that 
liberality  which  relieves  distress,  and  by  its  golden  alchemy 
transmutes  despair  into  hope ;  that  continual  recognition  of 
the  all-seeing  Eye,  which  marks  what  is  left  undone,  or 
what  is  done  amiss ;  these  principles  of  life  cannot  be  safely 
forgotten  by  any  who  seek  for  happiness  in  this  world,  or 
would  find  mercy  in  a  judgment  to  come. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Henry  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  by  the 
proceeds  of  his  commission  business,  and  importations  of 
British  and  India  goods  on  his  own  account,  and  ^'  though 
the  annual  profits  of  his  business  at  that  time  were  very 
large,  and  the  business  itdelf  of  the  safest  and  most  perma- 
nent character,  he  voluntarily  relinquished  it,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  had  acquired  a  competency,  and  should  be 
content  to  retire  and  give  room  for  the  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity of  others After  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Henry 

was  compelled  to  enter  again  into  some  of  the  details  of 
conmiercial  life.  With  the  exception  of  this  and  one  or  two 
specific  and  very  successful  negotiations,  he  declined  active 
business ;  and  in  1818  addressed  a  circular  to  all  his  cor- 
respondents, apprising  them  of  this  determination." 

The  name  of  Alexander  Henry  was  still  a  familiar  and 
an  esteemed  one  among  these  numerous  correspondents, 
and  is  now  equally  honored  by  their  children;  for  Mr. 
Henry,  senior,  observing  the  business  tact  and  intelligence 
of  his  nephew  and  namesake  (who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland  in  early  life),  sent  him  to  England  to  embark  upon 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  mercantile  career  of  great  profit 
and  reputation.  Alexander  Henry,  of  Manchester,  is  now 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods  establishments  in 
the  world,  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth,  and  recently  repre- 
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sented  a  portion  of  tlie  English  constituency  in  the  House 
of  Coramona. 

And  this  19  a  proper  ocoosion  to  epeak  of  the  subject  of 
this  niemuir,  as  a  merchant  of  atfectionate  lieart  and  liberal 
band.  Every  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  in  a  mercantile 
community  especially,  has  abundant  opportunities  of  using 
a  portion  of  tJiat  wealth  and  influence  for  the  relief  <a  dis- 
tress, and  the  diifiision  of  happiness.  If  he  be  a  man  fa- 
vored with  the  blessed  gift  of  consideration,  he  will  not 
eonaider  his  duty  discharged  by  the  mere  bestowal  of  alms, 
or  liberal  contributions  to  charitable  associations.  He  knows 
that  thei-e  are  many  stages  between  independence  and  the 
lowest  abyss  of  poverty  and  destitution. 

The  straggling  merchant  whose  peace  is  destroyed  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  bankruptcy  which  will  entail  morti- 
fication upon  himself,  and  the  deprivation  of  comforts  to  a 
beloved  wife  and  children ;  the  desolate  widow  who  sighs 
in  vain  for  tbe  few  hnndredB  of  dollars  which  would  estab- 
lish her  in  a  little  business,  the  pi-ofits  of  which  would  afford 
bread  to  her  famishing  family ;  the  novitiate  who  seeks 
employment,  or  the  experienced  clerk,  who  has  the  talent, 
hut  lacks  the  means,  to  start  with  fair  prospects  on  the 
arena  of  commerce ; — surely  such  as  these  should  be  be- 
friended by  those  whom  Pj-ovidence  has  blessed  with  opu- 
lence :  and  such  did  indeed  find  a  friend  iu  Alexander 
Henry  1 

So  proverbial  was  his  generosity,  so  well  assured  were 
those  who  had  no  helper,  of  finding  one  in  this  escellent 
man,  that  for  almost  half  a  century  his  house  may  be  said 
to  have  been  besieged  by  tbe  fi-iendlesa  and  the  forsaken, 
the  struggling  and  the  despairing,  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan, Many  a  half-ruined  tradesman,  many  a  heart-broken 
woman,  who  entered  that  well-known  mansion  the  victim 
of  gloomy  apprehensions  or  consuming  sorrow,  went  fortii 
from  the  presence  of  Alexander  Henry  to  cheer  a  mourning 
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honseliold  with  the  glad  tidings  of  relief  for  the  present, 
and  hope  for  the  future. 

In  the  appropriation  of  his  benefactions,  Mr.  Henry  was 
guided  by  that  wisdom  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  his  business  operations.  Whilst  not  lavish  beyond  the 
proper  demands  of  the  occasion  which  called  forth  his 
bounty,  he  was  yet  always  willing  to  bestow  or  lend  large 
sums  in  cases  which  justified  such  liberality.  We  have 
known  him  to  lend  as  much  as  twenty  thousand  dollars  at 
a  time,  where  the  party  had  no  claims  save  those  which  the 
benefactor  found  in  his  own  breast. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,  no  man  in  Phila- 
delphia was  more  generally  known  as  a  large  contributor  to 
institutions  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, the  relief  of  poverty,  and  the  reformation  of  delinquents 
of  both  sexes. 

In  the  various  positions  of  a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  devoted 
member,  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  a  distributer  of  religious 
tracts — first  introduced  by  him  into  America-^the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  of  the  Magdalen  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union,  he  won  the  esteem  of  his 
colleagues,  and  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  public  and 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  labored  with  such  zeal  and 
judgment.  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  afforded  than: 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  societies  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, and  the  comments  of  the  public  press  when  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  death,  August  13, 1847,  pro- 
duced a  sensation  in  the  community  seldom  felt  at  the 
withdrawal  of  one  who  had  neither  acquired  nor  coveted 
political  honors. 

We  append  some  extracts  from  the  sources  referred  to, 
which  will  abundantly  confirm  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

^'  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  OfficeiB  .and 
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Manngera  of  the  American  Swndayscbool  Union,  held  at 
tiieij-  house,  Pbiladeljihia,  August  16,  1847,  the  tbllowing 
minute  in  reference  to  the  decease  of  Alexander  Henry, 
late  President  of  tlie  Society,  was  unaniraonsly  adopted : 

"  It  having  pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to  reraoTe  from 
the  scene  of  his  labors  and  nsefnlness  Alexander  Henry, 
the  revered  and  much-loved  pi'caident  of  our  society,  the 
Boai-d  of  Managers  would  record  their  sense  of  this  afflict- 
ing  dispensation. 

"  When  the  project  was  adopted  to  organize  a  society  to 
supervise  and  aid  in  the  work  of  supplying  our  whole  coun- 
try with  the  blessings  of  Sabbath-school  instruction,  it  was 
an  important  object  to  ^ilace  at  the  head  of  the  institution  a 
man  of  high  personal  jiiety,  of  sound  jccigment,  and  of  com- 
landing  influence.     Such  a  man  was  foimd  in  Alexander 
I  Henry.     Enjoying,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  respect  of 
Iriflus  community,  with  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  aOhria- 
i  and  a  philanthropist,  the  friends  of  the  cauee  sought 
tus  co-operation.     It  was  an  experiment  involving  no  small 
I  pecuniary  hazard,  and  one  in  which  failure  would  bring 
I  Apon  its  leaders  mortification  and  rejiroaches.     These,  how- 
1  ever,  were  considerations  not  to  deter  a  man  like  Mr. 
l-Henry  from  entering  with  all  his  heart  on  a  scheme  of 
I  l>enevolence  which  promised  such  vast  benefits  to  our  ooon- 
l4ry,  to  the  cause  of  hnmuuity,  and,  above  all,  tending  to  the 
pildvancement  of  our  Kedeemer's  kingdom. 

"  With  a  sagacity  and  prudence  well  suited  to  snch  a 
ition,  the  result  of  a  strong  mind,  acute  observation,  and 
threat  experience,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office 
1  twenty-three  years  since  ;  and  although  of  late  desiring  to 
I  te  discharged,  when  the  infirmities  of  age  disabled  him 
Vfrom  taking  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  society,  he 
L  has  been  re-elected  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  asso- 
'  ciates,  at  each  returning  year.  Durtng  this  long  period, 
lie  exception  of  the  past  few  yeare,  he  has  presided  at 
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cmr  meetings,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  all  our  opera- 
tiohs.  His  whole  course  has  manifested  the  enterprise,  the 
judgment,  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  and  good  man. 

^Combining  expanded  views  with  a  judicious  execu- 
tion.  of  well-selected  plans,  he  spared  neither  the  ardor  of 
his  mind,  nor  his  great  personal  influence,  nor  free  and 
large  supplies  of  pecuniary  aid. 

"  The  enterprise  has  succeeded.  The  cause  of  Christian 
instruction  has  been  extended,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  teachers  associated 
with  this  society,  engaged  in  the  effort  '  to  impart  religious 
instruction  on  the  Lord's  day ;'  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
fundamental  design  of  the  society  has  been  executed,  ^  in 
planting  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population.' 

"  We  have  cause  of  gratitude  to  God,  in  behalf  of  our 
country,  that  he  has  given  us  such  a  man,  and  has  continued 
his  services  to  a  period  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of 
a  man's  life.  Now  that  he  is  removed,  we  feel  sensibly 
how  severe  is  our  loss.  We  mourn  a  great  and  good  man, 
taken  from  a  post  of  eminent  usefulness ;  for  his  very  name, 
which  was  so  intimately  blended  with  our  own,  carried 
weight  and  influence  wherever  it  went.    Therefore, 

"  Resolved^  That  while  we  thank  God  for  the  blessing 
bestowed  in  the  gift  of  his  servant,  now  departed  from  us, 
we  can  not  but  deplore  the  severe  loss  to  the  society,  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world.  We  rever- 
entiy  bow  to  the  will  of  the  All- wise  Disposer  of  all  things, 
praying  that  he  will  raise  up  those  who  may  manfully  and 
successfully  bear  the  banners  of  his  people,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  causing  truth  and  holiness  to 
triumph  over  ignorance  and  sin. 

"  Besohed^  That  the  oflBcers  and  managers,  with  all  per- 
sons in  the  service  of  the  society,  will  attend  the  funeral  of 
our  deceased  president. 

'^Hedoived^  That  the  sympathies  of  the  Board  be  ex- 
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pressed  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Henry,  on  this  their  great 
bereavement,  with  our  prayers  tliat  they  may  enjoy  the 

consolation  which  God  bo  freely  gives  to  hie  children,  and 
of  which  they  may  assuredly  partake  who  can  confidently 
trust  in  the  happiness  of  a  faithful,  humble  follower  of  the 
lord." 

Extract  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  of 
Kew  York,  at  the  Twenty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Anter 
ican  Sunday-school  Union ; 

"  But,  sir,  since  last  I  saw  yoa  at  this  anniversary,  I  can 
not  Lut  remark  that  I  miss  a  form  which  I  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  see.  Reading,  tlie  other  day,  the  life  of 
Robert  Housman,  of  Laneiister,  it  was  remarked,  that  when 
his  family  obtained  a  painter  from  London,  in  order  to 
secure  a  permanent  likeness  of  tlie  beloved  and  venerable 
man,  the  painter  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pur- 
sue his  art  with  any  success,  because  when  he  looked  upon 
his  countenance  it  seemed  as  il'  he  was  looking  at  heaven  it- 
self. Sir,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  say,  without  extravagance, 
that  on  previous  occasions  there  has  been  the  face  of  one 
among  us,  occupying  the  place  which  you  occupy  to-night, 
the  fiiglit  of  which  brought  to  our  remembrance  the  idea  of 
a  better,  a  higher,  a  calmer,  and  a  holier  world  than  shall 
ever  be  found  on  earth,  til!  Jesus  shall  come  again,  to  moke 
the  leopard,  and  the  wolf,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  kid,  and 
the  young  lion  lie  down  together.  To  say  we  miss  him,  b 
-to  speak  the  sentimente,  the  univei'sal  feelings  which  have 
been  diffused  throughout  tJie  entire  religious  community ; 
for  where  such  a  character  is  found,  it  will  bring  unlimited 
respect  and  honor,  and  reverence  and  love.  As  long  as 
BUperior  benevolence,  exalted  faith,  and  spotless  virtue — as 
long  as  Chfistianity  shall  command  the  confidence  of  man- 
kind, the  name  of  Alexander  Henry  will  be  cherished  with 
respect,  and  admiration,  and  delight.  Distinguished  alike 
by  all  tlie  accomplishments  which  adoni  the  Christian  cha^ 
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acter,  he  has  gone  to  be  recompensed  for  his  unlimited 
benevolence,  his  honorable  labors,  his  undisputable  faith, 
his  Christian  walk  and  conversation,  and  his  holy  life.  Oh ! 
sir,  that  his  mantle  may  fall  upon  his  successor,  giving  him 
not  only  his  dignity  in  oflSce,  but  the  uniform  greatness  of 
character  displayed  to  such  an  eminent  degree  by  our  de- 
parted and  lamented  brother  in  Christ." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  held  at  the  Education  Kooms,  Philadelphia, 
August  23d,  1847,  the  following  minute  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"  God  having  been  pleased  in  his  all- wise  Providence,  to 
remove  from  this  life  Alexander  Henry,  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  president,  the  Board,  whilst  mourning  over 
their  great  loss,  feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  Church,  as 
well  as  to  their  own  sympathies,  to  record  their  testimony 
to  the  eminent  worth  and  public  services  of  their  departed 
associate. 

"  Alexander  Henry  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years 
an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  of  ministerial  education  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Long  before  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  organized,  the  sagacious  mind  and  benevolent 
heart  of  this  elder  in  our  Zion  realized  the  importance  of 
assisting  pious  and  indigent  young  men  in  preparing  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  When  the  Philadelphia  Education 
Society  came  into  existence,  he  was  a  leading  executive! 
oflScer  in  conducting  its  affairs ;  often  corresponding  with  the 
young  men,  cultivating  their  personal  intercourse,  keeping 
the  accounts,  and  exerting  a  prominent  influence  in  the  man- 
agement of  educational  affairs.  His  sound  and  enlightened 
judgment,  as  well  as  his  extensive  experience,  enabled  him 
to  render  the  most  valuable  aid  at  all  times,  particularly 
when  the  Board  of  Education  was  organized  by  the  General 
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Assembly  in  1S19,  and  reorganized  on  a  larger  ba^is  in 
1831.  He  bad  the  head  to  devise  salutary  meaeures  for  the 
education  of  our  candidates,  tlie  heart  to  sympathize  with 
them  in  their  povertj-,  tlie  hand  to  carry  into  execntion,  and 
the  purse  to  fiimieh  Biipplies,  Many  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel in  the  Presbj-terian  Chnrch  has  received  his  educa- 
tion through  the  counsels,  the  prayers,  and  the  liberality  of 
Alexander  Henry.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  in 
1831,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president,  which  office  he 
held  until  bia  death.  All  the  operations  of  the  Board, 
iinti]  the  recent  period  of  the  sickness  of  our  revered  presi- 
dent, have  been  so  intimately  connected  with  hia  personal 
influence  and  agency,  that  we  feel  sensibly  indeed  his  de- 
parture. But  while  we  mourn,  far  be  it  from  us  to  murnmr. 
'  Precious  in  the  eight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.' 
He  '  rests  from  his  labors,  and  liia  works  do  follow  lum.* 

"  The  Board  adopt  the  following  resolationa  as  expreeaive, 
in  a  more  official  manner,  of  their  sentiments  on  the  occa- 
aion  of  their  bei-eaveraent : 

"  1.  Reaolocd,  That  in  the  deatb  of  Alexander  Henry, 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbytoriau  Chnrch  has 
lost  an  early,  steadfast,  and  efficient  friend,  a  sympathizing 
and  wise  counselor,  an  enterprising  and  judicious  executive 
officer,  a  liberal  patron,  and  au  bouored  president 

"2.  Resolved,  Tliat  we  adore  the  Divine  goodneea  which 
gave  and  preser^'ed,  for  so  long  a  time,  so  faithfiJ  a  public 
servant  to  the  Church,  while  we  acknowledge  with  resigna- 
tion the  eeverify  of  the  dispensation  which  has  taken  Mm 
away.  Amid  the  sorrows  of  hia  death,  we  find  a  solace 
in  his  past  life,  as  well  ae  in  his  hopefnl  translation  to  a 
better  world,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ"    .... 

Extract  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Provident  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Employment  of 
the  Poor : 

"  Since  our  last  report,  we  have  with  son-ow  to  record 
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the  decease  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  President  of  the 
Association,  Alexander  Heniy,  who  has  been  long  among 
us  a  bright  and  shining  light,  whose  benevolence  has  called 
forth  the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  faint,  and 
caused  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy ;  having  en- 
deavored faithftdly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  steward- 
ship committed  to  him,  he  has,  we  humbly  believe,  entered 
into  rest,  with  the  welcome  salutation  of  '  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
May  his  example  stimulate  us  to  go  and  do  likewise." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Eeftige  of  Philadelphia : 

"  Whereas^  It  hath  pleased  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things,  in  his  wise  providence,  to  remove  our  venerable  and 
beloved  president:  and  whereas^  we  are  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing the  high  regard  we  entertain  for  his  great  worth : 
Therefore, 

"  JResohedy  That  in  the  death  of  Alexander  Henry,  the 
House  of  Eefuge  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest,  most  steadfast, 
and  generous  friends,  the  community  a  valued,  usefiil,  and 
upright  citizen,  and  the  poor  a  liberal  benefactor. 

"  The  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  report : 

"  At  a  later  period,  the  demise  of  their  honored  and  re- 
spected president,  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  deprived  the 
Board  of  the  services  of  one  who,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  institution,  had  been  among  its  ablest  and  warmest 
friends.  Eulogy  is  unnecessary  for  one  whose  name  is  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him;  whose 
benevolence — ^that  delighted  in  doing  good  by  stealth — and 
whose  other  Christian  graces  had  long  made  him  pre-emi- 
nent as  a  faithftil  follower  of  his  Master." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Magdalen  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia : 

"  WhereaSj  It  has  pleased  Grod,  in  his  Divine  Providence, 
to  remove  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labors  our  venera- 
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ble  and  venerated  president,  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  who 
for  the  space  of  forty  years  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  this  institution,  and  labored  with  distin- 
guished zeal  for  the  advancement  of  its  welfare  and  useful- 
ness :  Tlierefore 

"  Resolved^  That  the  society  record  their  sense  of  the 
wisdom,  fidelity,  and  benevolence,  with  which  their  late 
president  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  which 
rendered  his  services  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
and  secure  the  objects  for  which  our  institution  was 
foimded. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  society  do  express  their  affectionate 
respect  for  the  many  virtues  which  adorned  the  character 
of  the  deceased,  and  made  his  life  an  example  of  mivarying 
Christian  consistency  and  eminent  usefulness." 

From  The  Preshyteria/n : 

.  .  .  .  "  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  of  the  American  Sun- 
day-school Union,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  oldest  vieniber^  and  the  last  of  the  sixty  gen- 
tlenicn  wlio  founded  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Ilonry  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, iu  which  he  was  ever  characterized  fur  his  integrity 
and  uprightness,  united  to  sound  judgment  and  great  liber- 
ality of  character.  He  retired  from  active  business  many 
years  since,  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  had  been  much  c<:)nfined  from  his  gradually  declining 
health.  His  long  life  had  been  a  continued  exercise  of 
benevolence,  and  the  sanctity  of  a  bright  religious  faith 
ennobled  his  motives,  whilst  it  gave  a  wise  direction  to  his 
actions.  The  various  institutions  which  have  derived  ben- 
efit from  his  counsels,  or  aid  from  his  generosity,  will  feel 
that  they  have  lost  much  in  the  departure  of  one  whose 
willing  zeal  for  usefulness  made  him  respected  and  valued 
wherever  he  was  called  to  act. 
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*'  His  fooeral  hx>k  place  oa  Tuesday  inomiiig  last,  I Tth 
inst,  and  was  attended  in  a  body  by  several  of  the  iiietita- 
tions  to  wHch  he  belonged,  and  a  large  cuncotirae  of  tjiends 
and  citizens." 

From  a  New  York  periodical : 

"  You  will  be  pained  to  hear  of  tie  decease  of  Alexander 
Henry,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  on  Friday  morning 
last,  full  of  jea.6,  and  ripe  for  the  inheritance  of  the  sancti- 
fied in  glory.  A  long  life  of  consistent  piety  and  active 
benevolence  is  crowned  with  the  reward  of  the  fitithfuL 
Unlike  most  men  of  wealth,  he  consecrated  his  ample  for- 
tune to  the  glory  of  God,  and  employed  it  in  those  acts  of 
beneficence  which  promote  the  best  iuteresta  of  mankind. 
In  all  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the  age  he  took  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  aided  them  by  his  influence  and  by  liberal  ben- 
etactjons.  He  adopted  the  wise  course  of  being  to  a  great 
extent  bis  own  executor,  and  dispensed  his  chantit?«  with  a 
view  of  witues&ing  and  enjoying  the  good  they  accom- 
plished while  he  lived.  We  can  not  but  feel  that  inany 
wealthy  Christians  fall  into  serious  error  in  determining  to 
hold  on  to  their  possessions  till  tliey  are  obliged  to  rvlin- 
quish  them  by  the  summons  of  death.  How  far  liberality 
under  such  circumstances  is  accounted  true  henev«t|eneo  by 
Him  who  sees  with  a  perfect  viijion,  we  sliuU  not  prfsuno 
to  decide.  Certain  it  is  that  the  gospel  mothod  for  uvoiy 
man  to  distrihute  'as  God  bath  prospered  him,*  is  wiser 
and  better.  Such  a  use  of  propert)-  will  not  ft^ister  a  gnwp- 
ing,  avaricious  spirit,  and  will  promote  and  porfect  all  tho 
Christian  graces.  It  is  not  the  mere  posaesuou  i>(  woalth 
that  endangers  the  spiritual  welfare  of  g^Hxl  men,  but  Ibo 
temptation  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  piety  forhidi*.  It  is  on- 
fi^thfaliiesfi,  as  the  stewards  of  God's  bounty,  that  »)  nftoo  , 
Tenders  riches  a  snare  and  a  curae,  Mr.  Henry  vra*  b«|>|tiljr  i 
exempt  fi-om  that  propensity  so  common,  U\  hold  iw  to  Uii 
possessions  till  they  were  wrested  from  him  by  dcailt,     Al* 
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most  every  benevolent  enterprise  ahared  in  his  liberality, 
and  the  blessing  of  many  who  were  aided  by  his  more 
private  charities  will  ehed  a  hallowed  influence  around 
his  grave.  Religion,  with  him,  was  nut  a  matter  of  heart- 
lessnesa  and  formality,  but  a  living,  vital  principle,  puri- 
fj4ng  hia  heart,  and  exerting  a  controlling  infloeuce  over 
hia  life. 

"  It  was  onr  privilege,  a  short  time  since,  to  see  this  good 
man,  and  hear  from  hia  own  lips  hia  joyful  testimony  to  the 
preciousnese  of  that  Saviour  in  whom  he  believed.  He 
viewed  himself  as  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
looked  beyond  it  with  exulting  hope  to  tlie  glory  which 
shall  be  revealed.  Death  was  disarmed  of  his  terrors,  and 
the  grave  of  its  gloom.  He  spoke  not  of  rightM>ugnees  of 
his  own,  but  was  full  of  ecstacy  in  contemplating  the  merits 
of  his  atoning  and  exalted  Redeemer.  One  such  example 
of  the  power  of  faith  puts  the  seal  of  eternal  condemnatioa 
upon  all  the  schemes  of  human  device  to  obtain  pardon  and 
salvation.  In  Christ  there  is  a  foundation  brood  enough 
and  deep  enoogh  for  every  iwesible  emergency.  The  soul 
rests  there  without  a  foar  or  a  doubt.  The  storms  that  beat 
upon  us  only  make  onr  refuge  the  more  secnre,  and  enable 
us  triumphantly  to  exclaim — '  Oh,  death,  where  is  tby 
sting!  Ob,  grave,  where  is  thy  victoiy!  Tlianks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  onr  Lord  Jesna 
^Christ.' 

"Among  the  objects  of  benevolence,  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  shared  largely  in  the  sympaQiies 
and  benefactions  of  Mr.  Henry.  He  had  long  been  the 
President  of  tliis  institution,  and  contributed  to  a  wide  ex- 
tent by  his  influence  and  his  means  to  its  prosperity  and 
usefidne-ss,  Tlie  Presbyterian  Chm-ch,  of  which  he  was  a 
valued  member,  has  sustained  a  great  lose.  Every  good 
enterprise  will  feel  that  one  of  Its  pillara  has  been  reniored. 
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Bat  he  is  gone.    *  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  worha 
do  follow  him.' 

*  Along  tihe  gentle  slope  of  lifers  decline 
He  bent  hia  gradaal  way,  till,  fall  of  yesn, 
He  dropped,  like  mellow  fhiit,  into  hie  grave.' — A.  B.'* 

From  the  North  American : 

"  We  regret  deeply  to  announce  that  this  venerable  man 
expired  yesterday  morning,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his 
age. 

"  Mr.  Henry's  long  and  useful  life  was  passed  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  mercantile  profession,  in  which  he  amassed 
his  large  and  well-earned  fortune,  was  dignified  by  his  un- 
faltering integrity,  his  large  and  liberal  views,  and  his  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  duties  of  a  merchant.  He  grew  old 
in  the  midst  of  a  community  which  honored  him  for  his 
worth,  and  his  latter  years  were  passed  in  the  ease  his  early 
labors  justly  entitled  him  to.  But  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  his  life  was  the  philanthropy  which  distinguished  him, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered  into  plans  for  the  diffii- 
sion  of  religion,  and  labored  to  give  those  plans  the  effec- 
tiveness which  produces  desired  results.  The  various  insti- 
tutions in  this  and  other  cities  which  have  derived  benefit 
from  his  counsels  or  aid  from  his  generosity,  will  feel  that 
they  have  lost  much  in  the  departure  of  one  whose  zeal  for 
usefulness  made  him  respected  and  valued  wherever  he  was 
called  to  act. 

"  Mr.  Henry's  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  for  he  had  created 
the  quiet  feeling  of  respect  which  springs  from  the  judg- 
ment, not  fix)m  impulse,  in  the  minds  of  many  to  whom  he 
was  personally  unknown ;  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  him  well,  respect  was  mingled  with  veneration." 

From  the  Permsylvaina  Inquirer: 

"  We  announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Henry,  Esq.,  an  old,  cherished,  and  truly  estimable 
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citizen  of  Philadelphia.  He  dioil  at  his  residence  in  this 
city  at  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning,  in  tlie  eighty- 
Becond  year  of  hie  age,  Mr.  Henry  was  for  years  promi- 
nently connected  with  many  of  our  most  valuable  benevo- 
lent institutions.  His  name  was  as  a  towor  of  strength  in 
every  good  cause  in  which  he  was  associated,  and  hia  mem- 
ory will  live  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  lliouBands." 

From  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Rev, 
John  McDowell,  D.D.: 

"As  a  Christian  and  an  officer  in  the  church,  he  uras 
active  in  his  Master's  service.  And  when  his  feeble  health 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  forbade  active  services,  he  was 
Btill  engaged,  by  his  wise  counsels  and  liberal  contribntions, 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-men.  In  him,  every  good  ob- 
ject in  Philadelphia,  for  the  promotion  of  its  pi-osperity,  the 
inatruction  of  the  rising  generation,  the  reformation  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  distressed,  found  a 
liberal  and  efficient  patron.  And  especially  was  his  libei^ 
ality  exercised  toward  objects  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  men. 

"  Before  the  speaker  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Hemy,  and  before  the  formation  of  the  many  benevo- 
lent religious  institutions  which  are  the  glory  of  the  present 
age,  when  large  contributions  for  i-eligious  objects  were 
rare,  he  had  read  and  heard  of  the  donations  of  Mr.  Henry, 
and  one  other  benevolent  man  in  Philadelphia,  gone  to  his 
rest,  with  admiration.  For  many  years,  and  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  uniformly  one  of  the  largest  contributors 
to  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Presbj-terian  Church  in 
this  country,  to  which  he  belonged.  But  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  benefactions  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  the  institutions  of  his  own  denomination,  bat 
others,  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  great  object,  ever 
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found  in  him  an  efficient  friend ;  and  the  paralyzing  influ- 
ence of  age  did  not,  in  him,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  lessen 
his  benefactions. 

"  Among  the  numerous  benevolent  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
to  which  he  was  a  large  contributor,  I  beg  briefly  to  notice 
a  few.*  He  gave  much  to  the  poor  and  needy.  Among 
other  benefactions  to  this  class,  for  many  years  every  sum- 
mer he  purchased  a  large  stock  of  wood,  which,  in  the 
winter,  he  had  distributed  among  the  needy,  especially 
such  as  were  virtuous  and  pious.  The  blessing  of  many  a 
worthy  family,  whose  necessities  were  supplied  and  whose 
hearts  were  made  glad  by  his  benefactions,  has  come  upon 
him. 

"  To  the  Tract  cause  he  was  an  early  and  efficient  friend. 
Before  a  tract  society  was  organized  in  this  country,  he 
procured  tracts  in  England  and  had  them  distributed 
here;  and  some  of  them,  together  with  some  new  ones, 
written  at  his  request,  were  published  in  this  city  at  his 
own  expense. 

"  Of  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry, 
he  was  early  and  long  the  efficient  friend  and  patron.  Long 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  formed, 
he  embarked  in  the  cause  of  educating  indigent  young  men 
of  piety  and  promise  for  the  gospel  ministry." 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  his  best  eulogy.  What  a 
striking  contrast  does  it  present  to  the  melancholy  story 
of  ruthless  ambition,  of  grasping  covetousness,  or  of  de- 
basing self-indulgence,  which  crowds  the  pages  of  the 
historian,  or  is  presented  in  the  private  walks  of  Ufe  on 
every  side. 

To  live  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  our  fellows,  and 
the  glory  of  Him  who  hath  placed  us  amid  the  responsi- 
bilities of  active  existence ;  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  hu- 
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manity,  and,  according  to  our  meae/are,  to  promote  the 
spirihial,  moral,  and  temporal  well-being  of  our  race,  is 
indeed  noble,  and  most  commendable ;  bat  to  pass  through 
life  engrossed  in  self,  and  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of 
othera,  is  to  forget  the  first  of  dtitJes,  aad  to  forego  the 
purest  of  pleastiree. 


JONAS  CHICKERING. 

The  biography  of  professional  men  has  ever  been  deemed 
a  most  important  branch  of  literature*  The  scholar,  the 
divine,  the  physician,  t^ie  her%  the  stata^yn,  turns  over  its 
ponderous  tomes  in  search  of  the  meaM  ](|^which  each  has 
men  to  eminence — ^how  he  became  instfiSct  with  genius ; 
how  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  brigM  luminaries  in  the 
realms  of  intellect  which  incited  him  o||j|ard ;  how  he  toiled 
without  wearisomeness ;  how  the  mfidtflj^t  taper  dispelled 
the  surrounding  darkness  of  a  sobIcbs  sky;,  how  the  mind 
became  strong  inversdy  b»  the  physical  powem  became 
weak ;  how  he  batfled  with  succe^siTe  obstacles  till  they 
lay  prostrate  at  his  feet;  aad  how  hope  sprang  xpp  like 
magic  charms,  asceoiding  step  by  step  till  on  tbe  ramparts 
of  undying  fame.  The  study  of  biograj^y  enables  one  to 
do  this.  It  teaches  him  what  man  noay  be,  and  why  he  is 
not  what  he  might  be.  It  tells  him  of  the  perils  and  the 
triumphs  of  life ;  how  he  may  escape  the  one,  and  how  he 
may  obtain  the  other.  As  the  material  sun  warms  the  entire 
earth  into  living,  animated  existences,  so  does  biography 
transform  the  souls  of  men  into  resplendent  exhalations  of 
that  living  Divinity  which  fills  immensity  with  his  presence. 
The  mariner's  chart  enables  one  to  steer  harmless  on  the 
broad  ocean,  amid  gulfs  and  billows,  rocks  and  shallows, 
through  every  clime,  reaching  the  most  distant  comers  of 
the  globe,  and  then  returning  laden  with  the  richest  £Etbric8 
of  the  East,  the  gems  of  Golconda,  and  the  gold  of  OaUfor- 
nia,  of  Ophir,  and  of  Australia.  So  does  biography  be- 
come a  chart  on  the  ocean  of  mind  to  assist  the  aspirant 
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after  knowledge  till  he  obtain  treasures  better  thati  gold, 
better  than  pearls,  better  than  diamonds. 

It  is  proverbially  troe  that  biography  teaches  by  example. 
"Withont  good  maps  of  the  globe,  the  student  of  geography 
would  be  forever  wandering  among  dark  ehadowB,  and 
would  rarely  attain  to  clear  views  of  topograpliieal  truth. 
Biography  in  the  samo  way  ia  a  map  of  human  life,  teaching 
all  who  consult  it,  its  landmarks  and  its  beacon  lights, 
"Wonld  our  own  General  Scott,  hoary  and  venerable  with 
years  as  he  is,  be  also  decked  with  lanrels  of  martial  glorj-, 
such  aa  were  never  before  worn  by  man,  had  he  not  read 
and  studied  the  achievements  of  heroes  and  conquerors  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  pursuit  of  military  fame  (  "Would 
the  lands  of  hcatJien  darkneea  be  visited  by  the  thousands 
of  the  heralds  of  the  Cross,  as  they  now  are-,  had  not  these 
heralds  read  of  the  wanderings  of  Scwartz,  of  Buchanan, 
and  of  Henry  Martyn  )  In  illustration  of  this  position  re^ 
erence  might  be  madeio  individual  cases  of  eminence  in 
the  pnlpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  medical  profession,  in- 
duced by  an  admiration  of  the  splendid  attainments  made 
by  those  who  had  previously  labored  in  tliose  professions. 
It  ia  unnecessary  to  do  so.  Tlie  imagination  of  the  reader 
will  readily  supply  tlie  omission.  Such  coses  are  too  nume- 
rous, and  too  palpable  not  to  be  remembered.  They  are 
familiar  like  household  words.  It  may  be  asked,  neverthe- 
less, if  many  of  our  prince-like  philanthropists  may  not 
have  found  their  first  impulses  to  a  career  which  haa  im- 
mortalized their  names,  in  studying  the  deeds  of  Howard, 
Count  Rnmford,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  ?  And  may  it  not  be 
presumed  that,  hereafter,  the  written  lives  of  Miss  Night- 
ingale, Miss  Dix,  and  others  h'ke  nnto  them,  will  sttmnlntd 
hundreds  to  imitate  their  example  in  deeds  of  mercyt 
This  may  be  expected.  Every  one  conversant  with  the 
principles  of  mental  philosophy  must  be  aware  that  such 
will  be  a  nntnral  and  probable  result. 
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Inductions  from  these  casual  intimations  can  not  be  mis- 
apprehended. They  are  as  clear  as*  the  light  of  noon. 
They  are  irresistible,  like  mathematical  demonstrations. 
They  are  impressive  like  a  living  voice  in  all  its  native  and 
well-trained  energy.  Hence,  in  the  theological  school,  the 
lecturer  holds  up  the  lives  of  particular  ones  in  the  clerical 
profession  to  be  taken  by  the  student  as  models  to  be  imi- 
tated, or  one  rather  to  be  imitated  in  one  thing,  and  an- 
other in  something  else ;  to  wit,  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the 
broad  and  substantial  scheme  for  practical  piety,  James 
Saurin  in  native  fervor  and  gospel  unction,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards in  the  subtlety  and  unerring  truth  of  his  metaphysics, 
and  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chalmers  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  human  eloquence.  It  is  the  same  in  the  law 
school.  The  juridical  professor  would  never  dare  to  pre- 
sume his  pupils  will  become  eminent  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench,  unless  he  can  place  before  them  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  Chief-Justice  Hale,  Lord  Eldon,  John  Marshall, 
Chancellor  Kent,  or  Daniel  Webster.  These  and  other 
equally  great  lights  in  jmisprudence  are  held  up  to  the 
legal  student  for  imitation — as  mirrors  in  which  he  may  be- 
hold something  of  the  future  image  of  himself.  He  is 
taught  to  meditate  upon  these  master-spirits  till  in  a  meas- 
ure assimilated  to  them ;  to  admire  their  transcendent  pow- 
ers till  the  aspirations  of  his  own  bosom  wake  up  a  zeal  and 
an  energy  that  will  never  quail  till  life  becomes  extinct 
Nor  is  it  less  so  in  the  medical  and  anatomical  hall.  The 
healing  and  curative  art  would  forever  be  in  its  infancy, 
did  not  each  succession  of  those  who  practice  it,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  skill  of  those  who  practiced  it  before  them. 
The  skill  of  each  generation  is  transmitted  to  a  succeeding 
one ;  and  the  particular  types  of  character  in  different  prac- 
titioners, operating  to  perfect  this  skill,  is  philosophically 
unfolded  in  hygeian  biography.  It  is  affiimed  with  con- 
fidence that  nowhere  else  can  these  types  be  so  well  de- 
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lineftted,  so  well  calculnted  to  inspire  a  laudable  ambition 
for  renown  in  the  ptofeasion.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  af- 
firmed, that  biography  generally  is  sumewhat  analogous  to 
a  lens,  which  collects  and  brings  to  a  focus  tlie  rays  of  the 
sun ;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  humors  of  the  eye,  which 
collect,  transmit,  and  impress  with  unerring  fidelity  upon 
the  retina  the  images  of  surronnding  objects.  Nor  is  it 
unlike  the  dagnerreotyping  process  that  makes  true  pictures 
(rf  any  object  before  it  on  the  surface  prepared  to  receive 
them. 

Such,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  generally  received  opinion 
on  the  importance  of  biographical  delineations,  when  they 
relate  to  profeesional  men — to  lawyers,  phj-siciana,  and 
clergymen ;  and,  more  especially,  to  statesmen  and  heroee. 
It  is  now  becoming  apparent,  that  similar  reasons  may  be 
pven  for  secular  biography ;  that  is,  well-written  memoin 
of  merchants,  mauufacturera,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  where 
individuals  in  these  classes  can  be  found  rising  to  honor- 
able disdnctiou.  Tho  reasons  for  the  latter  are  as  cogent 
as  for  the  foraier.  On  the  latter  depend  mainly  the  enter- 
prise and  wealth  of  a  connti-y.  On  the  latter  mainly,  too, 
depend  the  former  for  encouragement  and  honorable  main- 
tenance. Blot  out  of  existence  tho  producci^  and  factors 
of  a  community,  and  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  the  devel- 
opment of  national  resources  and  national  wealth  ?  Indeed^ 
to  whom  can  we  look,  even  for  the  means  of  a  decent  and 
comfortable  subsistence  J  The  legal  profession  may  define 
and  protect  individual  rights  to  property,  after  it  Las  beeu 
acquired ;  the  clerical  profession  may  labor  faithfully  and 
successl'ully  for  treasures  that  are  in  heaven ;  and  the  med- 
ical profession  may  in  its  sphere  produce  its  own  legitimate 
ends ;  all  of  which  is  highly  needful  in  a  community ;  but, 
without  tho  producers  and  factors  of  a  country  all,  as  ona, 
will  be  a  mass  of  paupers.  This  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 
It  ia  not  the  province  of  professional  men  to  produce  wealth. 
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Theirs  is  a  different  vocation.  Hence  for  this  they  are  not 
responsible.  For  agents  to  do  this  we  are  to  look  else- 
where— to  agriculturists,  to  artisans,  and  to  their  needful 
associates,  the  factors.  These  are  the  men  that  awaken 
enterprise,  stimulate  industry,  and  cause  wealth  to  increase 
in  a  community.  Through  their  instrumentality  agriculture 
is  improved,  mechanical  skill  is  matured,  labor  is  made 
honorable,  and,  above  all,  means  are  provided  not  only  for 
the  necessaries,  but  for  the  rich  and  costly  elegances  of  life. 
It  is  preposterous,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  latter 
classes  are  less  important  in  a  community  than  the  former ; 
or,  that  accumulative  wisdom  is  less  necessary  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other.  Hence,  the  farmer  who  distinguishes 
himself  in  making  an  acre  of  land  produce  twice  or  thrice 
what  it  has  ordinarily  yielded,  and  in  giving  employment 
and  sustenance  to  ten  laborers  where  only  one  before  had 
it,  is  worthy  of  being  known  to  every  farmer  of  the  coun- 
tiy ;  and  his  well-written  biography,  detailing  his  processes 
of  culture,  might  stimulate  hundreds  of  others  to  follow  his 
example.  The  same  also  may  be  asserted  of  the  merchant, 
who  gives  occupation  to  thousands  of  men  in  building 
and  navigating  ships;  who,  through  life,  is  occupied  in 
sending  abroad  the  overstock  of  produce,  and  in  bringing 
back  such  things  as  are  wanted  for  home  consumption; 
and  who,  by  his  superior  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance, accumulates  great  wealth,  and  then  devotes  it,  or 
large  portions  of  it,  to  objects  of  public  philanthropy. 
Should  not  such  an  example  be  exhibited  in  the  broad  and 
clear  light  of  the  world?  Should  not  his  biography  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  ?  Should  not  all  read  it,  that  all 
may  know  the  secret  of  his  rising  from  poverty  to  afflu- 
ence— ^from  obscurity  to  fame — and  of  his  becoming  able 
and  disposed  to  accomplish  so  much  good  in  the  world  ? 
Only  one  answer  to  this  can  be  given.  No  one  can  answer 
in  the  negative.    To  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  violence  to 
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sense,  an  outrnge  on  the  very  instincts  of  mac- 
hood. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  applies  also  to  artisans,  mecban- 
ics,  and  manufactui^rB  of  every  name.  Most  of  them  may 
indeed  have  had  an  hrnnble  origin ;  may  have  begun  life 
poor;  may  have  straggled  long  and  hard  with  adversity; 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  may  have  had  no 
counsel  or  clieering  smiles  from  influential  friends;  yet,  in 
how  many  of  these  cases  circumstancoa  exist  favorable  to 
tile  beat  kind  of  intellectual  discipline )  Genius  is  evolved ; 
high  conceptions  are  engendered ;  vigorous  resolutions  are 
formed ;  noble  purposes  are  adopted,  and  the  progrcEs  is 
I  inward,  till  the  age  and  the  world  is  blest  by  results  pre- 
\iou8ly  unknown  in  the  annals  of  nsefiil  invention.  Thus 
Richard  Arkwrigbt  commenced  his  career  as  an  obscure 
barber,  bnt  was  led  to  the  construction  of  machinery  which 
has  been  instrnmental  in  the  creation  of  wealth  previously 
without  any  parallel,  and  in  reducing  the  masses  on  whom 
we  depend  for  productive  labor  into  new  combinations. 
Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  commenced  his  career  as  a  com- 
mon printer;  but  the  occupation  was  so  favorable  to  mental 
exj>an8ion  that  he  obtained  companionship  with  the  great- 
est philosophers  and  statesmen  of  his  time.  Thus  Robert 
Fulton  commenced  his  career  as  a  self-taught  painter ;  then 
he  became  a  machinist,  adapting  steam  to  the  propelling  of 
every  species  of  water-craft,  till  the  utility  of  his  device  is 
heralded  u])on  every  navigable  river  in  the  ci\-ilized  globe. 
Should  not  the  biography  of  such  men  be  written  ?  Should 
■it  not  be  in  every  pubhe  library,  and  in  every  private  fam- 
ily ?  Should  not  every  boy  and  every  young  man  in  tbo 
country  be  taught  to  aspire  after  the  selfpoised  genius  that 
gave  them  rank  among  the  greatest  and  most  honored  ben- 
efactor of  mankind?  And  shall  not  also,  in  due  time,  the 
biography  of  George  Law  be  so  written — the  man  who 
spent  his  early  days  laboring  with  his  own  hands  as  a  stone- 
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maaon,  but  whose  subsequent  operations  as  a  merchant  are 
on  a  scale  of  grandeui*  to  make  competition  to  crouch  down 
before  him  ?  No  doubt  his  biography  will  be  written  here- 
after, and  that  it  will  reveal  secrets  showing  his  claim  to  the 
highest  honors  as  a  man  of  intellect.  These  names  are  not 
taken  because  they  are  unique,  and  stand  alone  in  their 
respective  classes — hundreds  might  be  collected  like  them ; 
they  are  merely  the  representatives  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong.  Was  not  the  merchant  who  was  the  principal 
benefactor  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, originally  a  shoemaker  ?  Was  not  the  merchant 
that  caused  the  foreign  commerce  of  Salem,  in  that  State, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  proverbial  enterprise  and  success,  originally  a  shoe- 
maker likewise  ?  And  were  not  the  forty  thousand  dollars 
which  gave  existence  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  Rhode 
Island,  from  an  estate  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by 
a  son  of  St.  Crispin?  These  facts,  and  numerous  others 
analogous  to  them,  are  fully  set  forth  in  mercantile  biogra- 
phy, and  they  are  to  the  honor  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  mechanics  everywhere  and  in  all  coming  time. 

Jonas  Chickering,  in  mental  greatness  and  in  success,  was 
not  inferior  to  any  of  these  men.  The  object  of  these  pages 
is  the  construction  of  a  memorial  to  his  name,  that  shall  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  and  posterity  his  claims  for  honorable 
distinction.  The  task  is  a  pleasing  one ;  and,  as  we  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  prior  to  his  death  did  not  see  him,  we  can  have  no 
personal  friendship  unduly  to  bias  our  judgment  in  his 
favor.  We  rather  fear  we  are  not  suflBciently  familiar  with 
the  incidents  of  his  life  to  do  him  justice ;  for  if  common 
fame  is  to  be  credited — if  the  traditionary  reminiscences  of 
his  friends  and  employees  are  to  be  received  as  veritable 
representations — Mr.  Chickering  was  as  much  distinguished 
in  whatever  renders  social  life  valuable,  as  he  was  for  the 
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intellectual  endowtuenta  which  gave  him  unrivaled  pros- 
peritj'  in  his  own  particular  sphere  of  buBiness.  No  one, 
however,  can  deny  but  what  in  him  waa  a  rare  combinatiou 
of  superior  merit ;  of  modeet  and  jet  unyielding  (letemuDa- 
tion  to  pursue  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  of  commercial  eaga- 
citj  and  integrity  as  well  as  of  mechanical  skill ;  of  Uie 
most  svetematic  conservation  in  financial  matters,  and  yet 
with  a  hoai-t  and  hand  always  ready  to  assist  thoee  deserv- 
ing assistance.  In  his  business  habits  there  was  no  levity, 
no  heedlesaness,  no  want  of  considerateuoss.  His  word  waa 
ever  equal  to  his  bond,  and  the  latter  was  never  given  nii- 
lesB  he  had  a  fair  and  well-grounded  conlidence  of  making  it 
good.  Trnet  in  liim  as  a  friend  or  as  a  man  of  busineaa  was 
never  misplaced.  Even  wlieu  his  j)ecuuiary  means  were 
small — -when  hia  talents,  his  character,  and  hia  handa  were 
his  only  capita! — all  who  knew  him  felt  an  assurance  that 
no  one  would  ever  lament  placing  dependence  upon  him. 
He  did  not  pretend,  nor  do  hia  friends  pretend,  that  be  was 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  imperfection  of  hia  natore,  or 
from  liability  to  those  secular  uncertainties  that  sometimes 
prove  disastrous  to  the  best-devised  schemes,  and  the  most 
assiduous  regard  for  business.  Far  from  it.  All  claimed 
by  them  is  this,  that  he  made  the  most  judicious  uso  of 
whatever  means  he  had,  whether  it  consisted  of  cash  or  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands ;  that  he  never  anticipated  it  unne- 
cesaarily ;  that  he  never  appropriated  it  to  any  one  object 
when  more  needed  for  something  else;  that  sudden  and 
raeh  impulses  were  always  far  trom  him.  We  have  long 
thought  that  the  annals  of  biography  do  not  aflbrd  a  better 
model  of  modost  merit ;  of  a  passionate  devotiim  to  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  elegant  purposes  of  life ;  and  of  the 
tinal  result,  even  when  in  the  prime  of  hia  career,  of  a 
princely  furtune,  and  a  fame  of  which  a  prince  might  be 
proud.  What  a  model  tor  the  young  man  just  entering 
upon  the  world  I     What  a  ti-iumph  crowned  his  exertions  1 
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As  we  proceed,  a  more  particular  reference  will  be  made 
to  what  is  so  summarily  indicated.  Although  the  great 
feature  of  his  business  was  somewhat  monotonous,  yet  there 
was  enough  in  it  of  rich  incident  to  afford  pleasing  and 
graphic  illustration  of  all  that  has  been  hinted  at  or  af- 
firmed. 

Jonas  Chickering  was  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  and  bom  April  5th,  1798.  This  is  one  of  the 
towns  in  that  State  particularly  renowned  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  men  of  enterprise,  moral  worth,  and  success 
in  business.  Here  was  born  and  here  lived,  from  June 
28th,  1747,  to  February  21st,  1847,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  one  years,  the  honorable  and  venerable  Timothy  Farrar. 
Here  were  bom  Samuel  Appleton  and  Nathan  Appleton, 
who  became  rich  as  princes,  and  were  noblemen  by  nature. 
Here  lived  till  1819  the  model  and  now  patriarchal  teacher, 
Nathaniel  G.  Gould,  who  has  had  the  instruction  of  about 
sixty  thousand  pupils.  Here  was  the  early  home  of  Isaiah 
Kidder,  Charles  Barrett,  and  Samuel  Batchelder,  exten- 
sively known  for  their  agency  in  establishing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  of  the  country. 
Sere  also  were  bom  Ebenezer  Adams,  a  learned  professor 
of  Dartmouth  College,  -and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D., 
the  inestimable  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Other 
names  might  be  added  to  this  list.  It  is  pleasant  in  imagi- 
nation to  cast  an  eye  upon  a  rural  district  so  identified  with 
names  indelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 
The  idea  of  having  been  bom  in  such  a  place  is  cheering  to 
the  very  instincts  of  our  nature.  The  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
majestic  woodlands,  the  secluded  forests,  the  fountains  of 
water,  the  streams  of  water,  and  indeed  the  granite  quarries 
of  such  a  place — a  place  so  consecrated  by  associations  with 
all  that  is  great  in  manhood — awaken  human  sensibilities 
that  can  never  be  repressed.  They  are  among  the  precious 
things  of  life,  oftentimes  becoming  an  antidote  to  sadness, 
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and  a  stimulant  to  buoyancy  of  spirit  wlien  tlie  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  world  seem  like  departing  from  us.  Who  does 
not  delight  to  visit  such  a  place  of  one's  birth  and  boyhood ; 
to  bring  lip  recollections  of  those  early  days,  and  of  the 
names  of  those  who  were  tben  his  cjimpauions,  and  have 
since  triumphed  manfully  in  every  enterprise  and  in  eveiy 
labor  imdertalienj  Such  a  retrospect  is  full  of  absorbing 
interest,  of  mural  fragrance  and  beauty ;  it  brings  the  hopes 
and  the  fruition  of  an  earthly  pilgrimage  into  tindissembling 
fellowship ;  enabling  us  to  contemplate  this  pilgrimage,  not 
by  Irwkiug  on  shadows  rising  up  in  tlio  distant  future,  but 
on  battles  already  fought,  and  victories  already  achieved. 
In  coming  time  philauthropiets  may  make  journeys  to  Kew 
Ipswich,  to  meditate  about  the  spot  where  the  Appletons 
were  barn.  The  amateurs  of  music  may  also  go  tbere  to 
survey  the  scenery  and  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  that  inspired 
the  modest,  the  gifted  Chickeriug  with  a  lovo  of  melody. 
And  not  less  will  those  who  think  an  extreme  old  age,  clad 
with  tlie  freshness  and  vigor  of  mid-life,  the  most  glorious 
work  of  God  on  earth,  go  thitlier  to  daguerreotype  the  foot 
steps  and  the  tombstone  of  one  who  there  so  lived  at  the 
age  of  a  hundred  and  one  years. 

Tlie  father  of  Jonas  Chickoring  was  Abnor  Ohickering, 
by  trade  a  blacksmith.  He  was  also  by  occupation  a  far- 
mer as  well  as  a  blacksmith.  He  was  in  humble  circum- 
stances, but  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  as  an  amiable 
and  good  man.  Jonas,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  went  from 
home  to  learn  the  trade  tif  a  cabinet-maker.  As  an  appren- 
tice he  seiTcd  with  exemplary  fidelity  three  years.  A 
young  man  can  give  no  better  evidence  of  his  ownsuccess 
in  life,  than  his  honesty,  content,  and  fidelity,  when  labor- 
ing in  a  subordinate  station.  The  yoimg  man  who  fails  to 
do  it,  whether  he  is  a  laborer  on  a  fanu,  an  apprentice  to  a 
mechanic,  or  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,  iviil  always  be  viewed 
with  suspicion,   and  rarely  \rill   ever  one  rise  above  the 
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evils  to  himself  of  such  a  suspicion.  Wherever  he  may 
go,  it  will  be  to  him  a  frightful  ghost.  On  whatever  he 
may  place  his  hands,  it  will  paralyze  his  best  energies. 
Young  Chickering  thought  and  acted  wisely  in  this  matter. 
In  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship  he  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  tools  and  implements  used  in  that  necessary 
branch  of  industry.  The  establishment  in  which  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  was  small  compared  with  those  sub- 
sequently arisen,  but  the  largest  one  of  the  time  in  that 
section  of  country.  His  advantages  of  education  were  few 
indeed ;  but,  such  as  they  were,  he  improved  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  great  apti- 
tude for  music.  When  quite  a  boy  he  learned  to  play  on  a 
fife,  and  on  sundry  occasions  gave  evidence  of  his  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art.  At  the  side  of  a  six  feet  drummer  he 
would  step  to  the  music  as  they  led  off,  on  training  days, 
the  martial  forces  of  the  town.  Such  exhibitions  of  a  coun- 
try militia,  at  best,  are  not  much  in  accordance  with  good 
taste ;  and,  in  his  case,  considering  the  inequality  of  size 
between  himself  and  his  musical  comrade,  there  was  in 
them  more  of  the  ridiculous  than  of  gravity.  Nevertheless, 
ihey  here  acquire  importance,  because  they  present  the  first 
musical  feats  of  one  who  afterward  took  a  most  elevated 
position  in  the  republic  of  music.  Afterward,  in  his  brief 
life,  his  establishment  was  a  center  of  attraction  among  the 
lovers  of  harmony,  and  he  presided  over,  and  as  it  were 
gave  laws  and  character  to  the  most  distinguished  musical 
society  of  the  country.  These  first  feats  might  well  be 
placed  on  canvas,  in  contrast  with  the  eminent  services  he 
subsequently  rendered  the  cause  for  which  he  so  success- 
fully toiled,  and  the  moral  would  be  strikingly  impressive. 
The  contrast  would  denote  an  upward  progress  not  often 
made  in  so  short  a  period.  It  would  inculcate  lessons  of 
wisdom  rarely  equaled,  and  never  surpassed.  The  next 
Btep  of  Jonas  Chiciering  in  this  upward  progress,  was  to 
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play  on  the  clarionet ;  and,  as  a  contetupomry  states,  sneh 
was  his  ability  for  the  science  of  barmonic  souuds,  he  could 
read  instanter,  with  accuracy,  any  ordinary  sacred  music 
presented  to  him.  But  tlie  event  which  led  to  an  entire 
change  hi  tlie  buaineas  purposes  of  his  life,  deserves  a  more 
particniar  recital.  Some  time  in  the  last  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticfship,  he  became  aeq^nainted,  for  tlie  first  time,  with 
the  internal  structure  of  the  pianoforte.  There  was  then 
but  one  instrujnent  of  the  kind  in  New  Ipswich,  and  that 
wa8  nearly  or  altogether  useless  from  being  out  of  tune,  and 
needing  some  repairs.  Tliia  was  the  only  pianoforte  Jlr. 
Cliickering  had  ever  seen,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  its  internal  organization.  Yet  he  felt  inclined 
to  make  experiments  upon  it.  He  carefiilly  inspected  every 
portion  of  it ;  separated  its  various  parts ;  discovered  the 
injury  it  had  received ;  made  the  needful  repairs ;  and 
then  readjusted  the  entire  structure.  His  success  was  com- 
plete :  the  instrument  was  again  fit  for  use.  This  was  an 
achievement  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  either  by 
himself  or  others.  A  transition  of  purpose  from  being  a 
cabinet-maker  to  being  a  pianoforte-maker,  considering  his 
taste  for  music,  was  natural ;  to  him  it  soon  became  not  a 
matter  of  intention,  but  a  matter  of  fact. 

Hence,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  early  part  of  1818, 
he  went  to  Boston,  as  young  men  from  the  country,  and 
especially  from  N"ew  Kanipshire,  often  go  to  the  city  to 
seek  their  fortune.  During  the  first  year  Mr.  Cliickering 
had  employment  with  a  cabinet-maker.  By  this  means  an 
addition  was  made  to  his  finances ;  a  thing  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  one  in  his  circumstances  at  that  time.  In  this 
period  also  he  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  many  strange  things  in  city  life ;  to  gratify  his 
taste  in  regard  to  musical  performances  ;  and,  especially,  to 
ascertain  the  fcasibihty  of  carrying  into  effect  his  desire  to 
cuEslmct  musical  instruments.     From  "the  day  that  he  gal- 
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vanized,  as  it  were,  the  old  pianoforte  of  hia  native  town, 
he  never  ceased  to  indulge  himself  in  waking  di-eums  to 
comprehend  the  witchery,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  euch  an 
iustmment.  Ability  to  make  one  like  it,  if  he  could  not 
make  a  better  one,  was  the  apex  of  his  ambition.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  his  first  yeai-  in  Boston,  February  15thj 
1819,  not  losing  a  single  day,  he  commenced  work  with  a 
pianoforte-maker.  This  was  a  prominent  fact — a  new  era 
in  his  life.  Tliis  was  the  commencement  in  a  career  of 
honorable  distinction  never  forgotten  by  him.  He  then 
began  to  lay  a  broad  and  deep  foundation  for  fame  and  for- 
tune. Had  he  proceeded  without  this  foundation,  disap- 
pointment would  have  been  the  couBequencc.  His  policy 
was  to  do  things  well — thoroughly — cost  whatever  time  it 
might.  Never  did  he  leave  a  piece  of  work  done  imper- 
fectly,  devoting  to  it  an  hour  only  when  it  required  the 
labor  of  two  hours.  In  this  way  he  became  an  adept  a»  an 
artist.  This  was  soon  known  by  his  comrades  and  by  his 
employer.  He  was  amply  rewarded  for  it,  as  men  usually 
are.  He  was  furnished  with  the  best  work  to  be  done ; 
and  for  that  the  most  liberal  pay  is  given. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  pianoforte, 
US  a  piece  of  mechanism,  was  in  its  infancy.  In  America 
it  was  peculiarly  so.  The  instrument  itaelf  is  a  modem 
invention,  taking  date  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Like  most  inventions,  it  was  but  the  mere  em- 
bryo of  a  result  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  social  life.  So 
imperfect  was  it  that  little  or  notliing  now  remains  of  what 
then  constituted  the  instrument,  but  the  original  conception. 
Succeesive  improvemonta  were  added,  till  reaching  a  degree 
of  excellence  at  first  not  imagined.  Then  only  a  few  tam- 
ilies  in  this  country  were  in  possession  of  a  pianofoite ; 
and  the  few  to  be  found  were  of  foreign  construction.  Even 
tlicee  were  so  inferior  to  the  instrument  now  made,  that  they 
have  become  entirely  eupereeded  as  worthless.    But  imper- 
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feet  as  they  were,  the  art  of  making  tliera  hi  America  was 
Bcai'cely  poseesficd.  The  entire  demand  for  the  jiianoforte, 
forty  years  ago,  was  eo  small  as  to  create  little  ur  no  in- 
ducement for  men  of  genius  and  capital  to  emhark  in  the 
manufacture  of  it.  Mr.  Chickering,  lioweTiT,  resolved  not 
only  to  be  the  maker  of  the  instrument  as  it  then  was,  but 
to  make  improvemontB  upon  it ;  to  search  out  and  remedy 
its  defects ;  to  give  it  additional  sweetness  aud  volume  of 
melody  ;  and  especially  to  give  it  that  mechanical  peri'ec- 
tion  80  indispensable  for  its  coming  into  general  use.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  instruments  constructed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  iiiucteenth  century  ^^'ere  constantly  liable  to  get 
out  of  tune,  and  hence  to  furnish  a  mere  jargr.in  of  discoi'd- 
ant  sounds.  To  prevent  this  liability  was  the  great  desider- 
Btum.  The  evil  was  not  so  great  in  the  city,  where  the 
maker  was  near  by,  hut  in  the  countiy  it  presented  an  itt- 
Buperable  obstacle  to  its  coming  into  genemi  use.  We 
once,  and  indeed  several  times,  sent  over  fifty  miles  to  pro- 
cure a  person  to  tone  our  piano ;  and  it  may  have  been, 
that  in  a  month  afterward  it  was  no  better  than  before. 
Mr.  Chickering's  great  efi'ort  was  to  make  an  instrmuent  to 
remain  in  tune  and  fit  for  use  without  regard  to  atmo- 
spheric influence  upon  it ;  to  continue  substantially  the 
same,  whelber  exposed  to  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of 
winter — whether  to  a  moist  or  a  di-j-  atmosphere — whether 
upon  tlie  ocean  or  upon  the  land.  This  was  his  aim.  For 
this  he  toiled  ;  for  this  he  availed  liimsolf  of  every  known 
means  of  aid.  Of  what  he  did  accomplish,  all  was  not  the 
result  of  one  effort.  His  achievements  were  progressive. 
Each  point  gained  stimulated  him  to  gain  another;  and 
thus  he  went  on  till  his  work  is  what  we  find  it.  If  it  te 
not  peifect ;  if  it  does  not  embrace  every  shade  of  excel- 
lence he  desired',  he  reached  an  enviable  appruximation  to 
his  wishes.  Mr.  Chickering  applied  himself  to  his  purj>06e 
scientifically ;  studying  the  theory  of  atmospheric  vibration 
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and  mnsical  combiDation ;  and,  above  all,  an  application  of 
the  principles  of  mechanical  philosophy  to  the  construction 
of  the  instrument.  The  programme  of  his  efforts  was  to  be 
not  simply  an  imitative  mechanic,  but  a  student  in  the 
great  laws  of  the  art ;  not  a  musical  automaton,  to  grind 
out  music  as  with  a  hand-organ,  but  to  be  a  proficient  in 
the  philosophy  of  melody.  Here  was  an  aim  not  unworthy 
of  the  greatest  genius.  Here  was  a  field  so  immeasurably 
wide,  the  life-time  of  a  man  was  not  too  long  to  explore  it. 
He  was  not  alone  in  his  aspirations  to  improve  the  piano- 
forte. Nunns,  Osborn,  Davoust,  Appleton,  Stoddard,  Cur- 
rier, the  Babcocks,  Louds,  and  others,  engaged  in  an  honor- 
able competition  to  this  end — a  portion  of  these  manufac- 
turers preceding  him  in  business.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
specify  what  percentage  of  the  merit  and  honor  of  this 
competition  belongs  to  Mr.  Chickering.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, nevertheless,  that  if  a  dividend  were  to  be  graduated 
upon  the  public  patronage  bestowed  upon  those  interested, 
his  share  is  enough  to  gmtify  any  reasonable  ambition. 

Mr.  Chickering  labored  about  three  years  as  a  journey- 
man, and  then  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  in 
company  with  a  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  firm  of  Stewart  & 
Chickering.  The  copartnership  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. He  then  went  on  alone.  In  1830,  twelve  years  after 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  Captain  John  Mackay,  a  retired  ship- 
master, became  an  associate  with  him  in  business.  Mr. 
Chickering  continued  to  have  the  entire  direction  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  their  establishment ;  and  his  associate, 
who  was  not  a  mechanic,  directed  the  finances  and  other 
business  details  of  it.  Their  operations  were  in  the  highest 
degree  successful.  Mr.  Chickering's  instruments  obtained 
a  celebrity  exceeding  all  anticipation.  The  demand  for 
them  was  continually  on  the  increase,  so  that  it  was  fre- 
quently difficult  to  fill  orders  without  delay.  The  conse- 
quence was,  money  fiowed  in  upon  the  firm  in  so  many 
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channels  it  liecainc  rich,  and  seemed  to  put  compelition  xt 
defiaDce.  This  was  the  very  thing  wanted.  The  theory  of 
Mr.  Chickering  was  to  bring  into  requisition  the  pnnoipli 
of  science  appeitaining  to  tlie  enbjcct,  and  V^  nso  the  bei 
matcriats  nnd  the  highest  gra<1e  of  mechanical  skill ;  but  it 
was  evident  tliis  coitid  not  be  done  on  a  large  scale  without 
ample  pecuniary  means.  Hence,  as  the  pecnniar}'  means 
of  the  firm  were  constantly  increasing,  his  facilities  wei» 
constantly  being  multiplied  for  being  enabled  to  give  scope 
and  effect  to  his  own  talents.  Between  the  Increasing  skill 
and  the  increasing  finances  belonging  to  the  firm,  there  was 
■n  indefinitely  progreesive  beneficial  reaction.  Each  new 
instrument,  of  a  decidedly  improved  character  over  othen 
that  had  been  made,  on  being  sent  out  upon  the  pahlic, 
would  increase  th^  reputation  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
cause  new  orders  and  fresh  means  to  rush  in  upon  the 
proprietore,  eo  that  not  a  week  passed,  as  it  were,  without 
ftngmentod  accelerating  ability  still  further  to  improve  th* 
respectability  and  the  solidity  of  the  establishment. 

The  increasing  wealth  of  the  firm  enabled  it  to  asaume 
an  attitude  in  the  mercantile  c<immunity,  to  import  the  for- 
eign nial«riala  needed  ;  and,  eopocially,  to  import  by  the 
cargo  the  woods  used  in  the  construction  of  cases,  instead 
of  purchasing  at  home  in  small  quantities.  In  this  thei« 
were  several  advantages;  better  articles  were  obtained 
they  were  obtained  at  lower  prices,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  large  quantities  of  wood  tlius  kept  on  hand  would  be- 
come better  seasoned  than  though  purchased,  from  time  to 
time,  in  small  qnantities  as  needed.  In  lS4rl,  Captain  Kao- 
kay  sailed  from  Boston  for  South  America,  witli  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  caigo,  well  assorted,  of  the  beautiful  and  costly 
woods  to  be  had  there.  No  tidings  of  him  were  e\"er  rfr 
ceived,  and  the  presumption  is,  the  vessel  was  foundered 
when  at  sea.  The  ajiprehension  was  natural  that  the  sur- 
viving partner,  with  such  a  weight  of  commercial  respon- 
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sibility  devolving  on  him,  would  become  perplexed  and 
worn  doTTO  with  the  increased  labor,  it'  not  absolutely  em- 
barraseed.  Such  was  the  ajjprehensioii ;  and  it  was  on  this 
DGcaeioD  that  the  public  began,  as  it  were,  t^>  appreciate  the 
full  powers  of  Mr.  Chickering'a  mind.  He  was  a  man  of 
Mnd  feelings  and  strong  friendship,  like  the  beet  of  men, 
■nd  when  persuaded  that  he  would  see  hia  friend  and  hia 
partner  no  more,  was  stricken  with  sadness.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  gushing  impulse  of  humanitj',  and  not  of  terror  or 
despondency.  If  there  was  a  falling  tear,  it  came  nttt  forth 
because  of  a  distracted  mind,  but  was  the  ofEr-priog  of  a 
eanctified  natme,  lite  unto  ihat  shed  at  the  grave  of  Laz 
tuns.  He  continued  the  business  alone :  having  such  an 
accumulation  of  means,  and  such  increased  stock  of  esi^e- 
rienco,  he  did  not  appear  to  need  an  associate.  From  that 
period  to  the  one  of  his  own  death,  more  than  thirteen 
years  afterward,  his  fame  was  constantly  becoming  more 
and  more  buoyant,  till  in  the  country  there  was  apparently 
Do  limit  to  it. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Chickering  waa  at  the  head  of  piano- 
forte-makers, is  saying  what  we  believe  all  will  admit;  and 
is  in  no  way  disrespectful  to  his  brethren  of  the  same  craft. 
He  also  took  a  high  position  as  an  amateur  iu  the  musical 
world  ;  allusion  has  already  been  inatle  to  this :  had  we 
space,  much  more  might  be  said  on  tlie  subject.  That  he 
wafi  a  pliilanthropist,  whose  heart  and  hand  were  alwaya 
ojMin  to  the  claims  of  deserving  poverty,  no  one  that  knew 
him  intimately  will  deny.  Nor  is  it  less  an  established 
lact,  that  as  a  merchant  and  capitalist,  he  was  distinguished 
for  uprightness,  for  promptness,  and  for  the  most  stringent 
regard  to  honorable  dealing.  The  design  of  tliis  article  is 
not  to  give  a  history  of  musical  progress,  of  the  successive 
iraprovementa  in  the  pianoforte,  of  the  minute  details  of  his 
own  manufactui-e  of  it,  nor  especially  of  his  skill  in  cou- 
structing  and  adjusting  the  several  pails  of  the  instrument. 
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as  if  we  were  preparing  a  va<ie-raecnm  for  tbe  tise  of  the 
pianoforte-maker ;  bat  aimply  to  fnmish  b  general  outiine 
of  his  career  irom  the  beginning  to  tbe  end  of  it  Oar 
aim  ia  siniplj  to  present  him  to  tlje  public  everywhere,  and 
not  less  to  posterity,  as  a  man  of  the  cleai-est  iiHewe  and  the  i 
greatest  aptitude  in  iiis  vocation  ;  as  a  man  of  tlic  purest 
and  most  exalted  attributes  in  social  life ;  as  fumigbing  an 
instance  of  success  secured  to  him  by  an  adherence  to  these 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  endowments  that  has  few 
parallels,  and  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold;  and  es- 
pecially ae  exerting,  in  his  multiplication  of  the  means  of 
musical  performance,  a  high  tone  of  moral  influence,  that 
makes  him  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  his  age.  The  re- 
maining portions  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  pre- 
senlation  of  facta  and  illustrations  corroborative  of  these 
positions,  Tliose  who  desire  to  be  furnished  with  what 
relates  to  a  variety  of  other  matters  incident  to  the  main 
subject,  are  referred  to  an  interesting  and  most  beantiful 
"  Tribute  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jonas  Chickering,'*  i 
from  the  pen  of  Richard  Green  Parker.  The  writer  is  a 
E  fine  belles-lettres  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  amateur  in 
I  &e  department  of  literature  with  which  the  "Tribute"  is 
BO  well  savored.  The  Tribute  is  an  honor  to  the  writer  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Chickering. 

Soon  after  the  connection  of  Mr.  Chickering  with  Captain 
Mackay,  a  lai-ge  building  was  erected  by  the  fii-m,  the  better 
to  prosecute  the  business.  The  workshops  in  this  building 
were  sufficient  for  more  tlian  a  huudi-ed  hands.  At  the 
time,  this  was  supjmsed  to  be  an  amount  of  capacity  equal 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  greatest  imaginable  enlargement 
of  their  operations.  In  a  few  years,  however,  tlie  reputation 
of  the  establishment  was  such,  that  accomm<}dations  wera 
required  for  more  than  double  that  number  of  workmen,  i 
Besides  these  workshops  there  were  spacious  storerooms,  in 
which  were  constantly  kept  large  quantities  of  the  various 
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materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the  instruments.  Here 
were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance  of  the  best  articles 
to  be  had  in  the  country.  An  inferior  article  was  never  to 
be  used.  The  secret  of  his  success  depended  much  on  this 
particular  feature  of  the  establishment.  And  in  addition 
to  the  workshops  and  the  storerooms,  there  were  commodi- 
ous and  attractive  warerooms.  These  warerooms  answered 
a  double  purpose.  In  them  were  deposited  the  instruments 
when  completed.  These  instruments  were  of  all  prices, 
from  a  thousand  dollars  downward,  and  exhibiting  the  best 
kinds  of  mechanical  skill,  in  richly  diversified  patterns,  to 
be  seen  in  the  most  noted  pianoforte  warerooms  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  These  rooms  were  in  a  style  of  elegance 
to  give  magical  effect  to  the  music  therein  produced.  Of 
course  they  became  a  center  of  resort  for  musical  amateurs. 
They  were  not  visited  simply  by  persons  wanting  to  pur- 
chase an  instrument,  but  by  those  having  musical  aflSnities ; 
ihey  became  a  kind  of  musical  exchange — to  transact  busi- 
ness, to  give  scope  to  friendship  among  kindred  spirits,  to 
form  canons  of  law,  and  to  pronounce  the  juridical  de- 
cisions having  authority  in  the  musical  world.  Here  also 
might  be  found  in  hours  of  leisure,  professional  men  of  every 
class,  gentlemen  of  distinction  visiting  Boston,  and,  not  less 
observable,  ladies  of  fashion  and  refinement  in  the  search  ot 
amusement.  No  one  thus  going  there  could  fail  of  being 
interested.  No  one  accustomed  thus  to  go  there  could  fail 
of  observing  and  respecting  the  modest,  the  gifted  pro- 
prietor. 

For  many  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Chickering  turned 
out  of  the  establishment  about  thirty  pianofortes  each  week, 
one  of  which  at  least  was  a  grand  piano,  valued  at  from 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollai-s.  The  business  sta- 
tistics of  Mr.  Chickering's  operations  would  be  very  useful, 
but  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  minute  details.  From  these 
few,  inferences  may  be  drawn  in  relation  to  other  particulars, 
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which,  if  not  precisely  accurate,  will  be  found  enongh  so  for 
practical  purposes.  It  ia  well  known  that  in  t!io  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  gave  constant  occupation  to  about  two  hun- 
dred hands.  If  they  eamcid  each  fifteen  dollare  a  week  on 
an  average — his  best  hands  earned  much  more — a  few  dou 
hie  that  sura— his  weekly  payments  for  labor  alone  were 
three  thousand  diillars,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  year.  We  think  a  similar  sum  for  tlie  materials 
■used  is  a  low  estimate.  If  so,  his  weekly  payments  were 
abont  six  thousand  dollars,  that  is,  a  thousand  dollai^  per 
day ;  amounting  in  the  year  to  more  than  tliree  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
prudently  estimated,  tliat  ho  manufactured  in  the  whole 
period  of  his  conducting  the  business,  fourteen  thousand  in- 
stminents.  Tlie  average  pi-ice  may  have  been  four  hundred 
dollars  each.  This  would  have  jielded  a  gross  amount  of 
receipts  equal  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars.  Calculations 
of  this  sort  sliow  the  commercial  inipoi-tance  of  hia  busineea.  . 
These  calculations  can  not  be  very  far  from  the  tmth.  ' 
They  are  as  likely  to  be  too  low  as  too  high.  It  would  be 
easy  from  the  hooka  of  the  concern  to  make  wlialever  cor- 
rections are  needed.  In  a  commercial  aspect,  therefore,  he 
occupied  a  position  of  great  importance  to  the  community. 
Is  not  the  man  who  gives  employment  to  two  hundred  per 
sons,  and  adequate  means  of  support  to  them  and  their 
wives  and  children,  a  public  benefactor  J  Should  not  the 
man  who  statedly  pays  out,  for  labor  and  raw  materials,  a 
thotisand  dollars  a  day,  be  highly  esteemed  among  his  fel- 
low-men !  Ought  not  his  name  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion, 
and  handed  down  to  posterity  in  company  witli  tlie  names 
of  the  beat  and  greatest  men  of  his  time  t  So  we  think. 
The  deeds  of  which  we  speak  never  caused  a  pang  of  sor^ 
row — never  caused  a  falling  tear,  unless  it  were  a  tear  of 
joy  and  gratitude  for  some  kindness  bestowed.  The  ques- 
tion arises  at  every  step  we  take,  by  whom  was  all  this 
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accomplished  ?  Had  the  individual,  who  did  all  this  good, 
paternal  wealth  to  sustain  him  in  his  career  of  enterprise  ? 
Had  he  powerftil  friends  to  educate  him — to  introduce  him 
to  the  world — ^to  give  him  advice  and  aid  when  the  scowls 
of  opposing  obstacles  rose  up  before  him  ?  By  no  means ! 
It  was  the  farmer's  son  of  New  Ipswich,  whose  first  feat 
was  playing  on  a  fife,  training  days,  that  was  enabled  by 
his  own  genius,  his  own  industry,  and  his  own  good  char- 
acter,  to  accomplish  all  this. 

About  a  year  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Giickering,  the 
edifice  used  for  his  business  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 
This  was  December  1st,  1852.  The  loss,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  was  great ;  not  simply  in  the  destruction  of  piano- 
fortes in  the  warerooms,  and  of  materials  in  the  store- 
rooms, but  nearly  perhaps  of  equal  amount  in  the  loss  of 
patterns  and  the  interruption  of  his  business.  Such  a  dis- 
aster would  crush  most  men  to  the  ground.  It  did  not, 
however,  discourage  him.  It  rather  gave  him  new  energy. 
He  was  rather  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  feeling  shown, 
than  by  his  losses.  And  this  kindness  was  a  material  one ; 
not  consisting  of  sympathizing  words  only,  but  of  substan- 
tial pecuniary  overtures  amply  adapted  to  the  exigency. 
From  various  quarters  he  promptly  and  spontaneously  re- 
ceived assurances  of  all  the  pecuniary  aid  that  might  be 
wanted  to  recommence  his  business.  No  time  was  wasted 
by  him  in  melancholy  reflections,  or  in  vacillating  concen- 
tration of  purpose  for  the  future.  He  never  acted  with 
more  decision  or  with  more  wisdom.  Indeed,  the  para- 
ly2dng  catastrophe  seemed  to  bring  out  new  elements  of 
character  not  before  known  to  exist.  The  first  thinsj  he 
did  was  to  relieve  the  hundreds  of  his  workmen  from 
anxiety.  Accordingly,  temporary  accommodations  for  the 
resumption  of  their  labor  were  forthwith  prodded,  with  the 
considerate  pledge  that  there  should  be  no  interruption  to 
the  stated  means  needed  by  them  for  the  support  of  their 
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families.     Sucli  kind  regard  from  an  employer  will  always 
aecure  affection  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  employees.     So 
it  was  in  this  case.     They  loved  and  venerated  Mr.  Chick- 
I  «ring  as  a  fatlier ;  and  the  most  impressive  ecene  connected 
I  with  his  life  or  his  death — one  of  the  most  impressive  and 
inBti'uctive  vre  have  ever  known — was  the  long  train  at  his 
funeral,  and  in  the  church  before  the  officiating  priest,  of 
two  hundred  anch  individuals  in  mourning  badges,  bowed 
down  and  unable  to  abstain  from  the  unerring  demonBtra- 
tiouB  of  the  deepest  sorrow.    In  the  incidents  of  moral 
grandeur  connected  with  a  conflagration,  we  know  only  one 
in  this  country  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr. 
Chickering.      This  one  is  that  of  Ilarper  and  Brothers. 
The  one  was  the  destruction  of  the  largest  pianoforte  estab- 
Jishment  in  the  country ;  the  other  was  the  destruction  of 
Ltiie  largest  book  establishment  in  the  country.    In  each  case 
l^&e  waste  of  property  was  frightfully  great.     In  reference 
T  ito  each  ease  there  was  a  wide  and  deep-felt  sympathy  in 
rtto  community  never  before  witnessed.    In  each  case  the 
a  was  deemed  to  he  public  aa  well  as  private.     In  each 
je  the  proprietors  were  endowed  with  an  energy  and  a 
I  ibrecast  that  seemed  almost  superhuman,  and  led,  as  in  the 
I'fiibled  ashes  of  the  phcenix,  to  a  newpianoforte  establishment, 
l^ot  only  the  greatest  in  the  country,  but  the  greatest  in  tlie 
T.world  ;  and  to  a  new  book  establishment,  not  only  the  lar- 
gest and  most  magnificent  in  the  country,  but  without  an 
equal  in  the  world.     Such  men  give  dignity  to  their  race, 
and  are  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

The  next  movement  of  Mr.  Chickering  was  to  proceed  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  on  a  plan  commensurate  to 
hie  wants,  and  exceeding  in  magnitude  and  convenienoee 
-any  edifice  known  to  exist  for  an  analogous  purpose.  It 
>  also  been  said  that  this  is  the  largest  building  in  the 
United  States,  except  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  Possibly 
)e  BO ;  and  from  the  annexed  statistics  tlie  supposition 
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18  not  an  improbable  one.  It  is  situated  in  the  south  part 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  forms  a  hollow  square,  with  a 
large  court  in  the  center.  The  lot  for  building  and  yard 
contains  five  acres.  On  the  streets  it  is  five  stories  high, 
and  six  stories  from  the  hollow  square  or  court,  which  is 
one  story  lower  than  the  streets.  The  front  extends  on  Tre- 
mon^street  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  the  wings 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  length.  The  width  of 
the  building  all  round  the  hollow  square  is  fifty  feet.  In 
the  walls  of  this  building  were  used  three  millions  of  brick, 
two  thousand  perch  of  stone,  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred casks  of  lime  and  cement.  In  it  are  five  acres  of  fioor 
room,  nine  hundred  windows,  and  eleven  thousand  lights  of 
glass.  The  machinery  of  the  building  is  operated  by  a 
steam-engine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse  power.  The 
furnaces  and  boiler  are  below,  and  besides  furnishing  steam 
for  the  engine,  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  to  heat  the  en- 
tire establishment.  It  requires  eleven  miles  of  iron  pipe  to 
accomplish  this.  Chickering's  Pianoforte  Establishment 
is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  and  mechanical  curiosi- 
ties known  to  exist  To  see  it ;  to  inspect  its  various  parts ; 
to  cast  an  eye  on  the  ingenious  and  busy  scores  of  men 
therein  occupied,  will  richly  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
a  long  journey  thither.  The  conception  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  especially  to  furnish  the  means  to  erect  it 
and  to  operate  it,  required  a  master-spirit  But  Jonas 
Chickering  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  He  died  from 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  when  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
on  a  mission  of  charity,  December  8th,  1853.  He  had  suf- 
fered previously  from  apoplectic  attacks.  These  ajx)plectic 
fits  were  not  induced  by  a  full  habit  of  body,  but  rather 
from  opposite  tendencies,  as  he  was  a  thin  and  not  a  strong 
man.  The  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  the  head  rather  than 
in  the  heart,  and  was  doubtless  caused  by  too  great  men- 
tal application.    In  addition  to  his  immense  business,  hf- 
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had  been  for  some  time  intense!}'  absorbed  in  studying  out 
Bome  new  improvement  in  the  jnanoforte.  Thi?  occupied 
him  some  hours  each  day,  in  addition  to  the  needful  super- 
vision o'f  bis  regular  business  in  the  -workBhops,  and  in 
directing  the  erection  of  his  new  establiBbnient.  Never- 
theless, the  edifice  that  was  planned  and  partly  built  by 
Jonas  Cliickering,  was  in  due  time  completed  by  his  three 
60II8,  under  the  firm  of  Cbickering  &  Sons,  who  not  only 
couBumraated  all  the  plans  of  their  father,  but  are  greatly 
increasing  the  business  of  the  eatablisliraent.  They  are 
now  emploj-ing  nearly  four  bundi'ed  hands  in  ibe  several 
branches  of  labor,  and  are  completing  about  forty  instm- 
raents  a  week.  This  is  done  on  a  scale  of  precision  and 
far-seeing  purpose  rarely  witneased.  There  is  no  unneces- 
sary noise — no  confusion — eveiy  thing  is  in  tbe  right  place, 
and  is  done  at  the  right  time.  All  the  an'angemeuts  of  the 
establishment  are  so  devised,  tliat  tlie  most  perfect  results 
seem  tti  rest  on  moral  certainly.  In  a  single  department  of 
the  building  is  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  lumber;  and 
as  much  as  that  is  always  to  be  kept  on  baud,  that  it  may 
be  thoroughly  seasoned.  The  lumber  is  generally  to  be  so 
kept  five  years ;  and  that  portion  of  it  used  for  sounding- 
boards  is  kept  at  least  one  year  in  a  room  healed  by  steam 
to  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees. 

One  of  the  wisest  things  done  by  Jonas  Chickering  was 
not,  as  most  persons  do  on  becoming  rich,  to  spoil  his  own 
children.  Ho  died  worth,  it  is  supposed,  one-fourth  of  g 
million  o?  dollars.  Many  on  becoming  worth  not  more 
than  two-fifths  of  that  sum,  and  even  when  they  begin  to 
think  they  may  become  worth  so  much,  and  begin  to  spend 
money  aa  il'  tbia  anticipation  were  a  reality,  begin  also  to 
ruin  their  children  by  bringing  them  up  in  idleness,  efiem- 
inacy,  and  extravagance.  Are  there  not  crowds  of  our 
city  men  who  annually  use  up  in  family  expenditure,  the 
interest  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollai-s,  when  in  reality  not 
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worth  twenty  thousand,  spending  constantly  all  their  in- 
come from  business,  so  that  their  capital  is  never  permitted 
to  increase  ?  The  great  aim  of  these  men  is  to  be  thought 
rich,  when  they  are  not ;  and  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  completely  disqualify  their  children  for  any  and 
every  useful  occupation  in  'life ;  they  bring  them  up  to 
mimic,  as  far  as  possible,  the  children  of  those  who  are 
really  rich ;  their  sons  to  be  proud  and  without  occupation, 
and  oftentimes  dissipated,  and  their  daughters  to  be  gilded, 
giddy,  and  worthless  toys.  Indeed  the  passion  of  the  age 
is  to  be  esteemed  rich,  whether  really  so  or  not ;  and  to 
effect  this,  to  spend  money,  if  to  be  had,  whether  one's  own 
or  not,  with  the  same  freedom  as  if  worth  millions.  They 
shrink  from  the  very  appearance  of  economy,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  they  are  not  rich.  They  flaunt  in  silks  and  laces 
and  jewelry,  when  they  ought  to  appear  in  calico ;  they 
make  large  entertainments  when  scarcely  able  decently  to 
supply  their  tables  with  necessaries  for  their  own  house- 
holds ;  they  devote  to  amusements  and  equipage  the  cash 
that  should  be  used  in  paying  the  ordinary  bills  to  mechan- 
ics and  marketmen.  This  passion  is  seen  all  around  us, 
extending  downward  from  men  of  large  business,  on  bor- 
rowed or  fictitious  capital,  to  their  otvh  clerks,  to  mere 
agents,  to  subordinates  in  banking-houses  and  insurance 
offices,  some  of  them  every  now  and  then  becoming  de- 
feulters  or  bankrupts,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  posi- 
tion. It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  children  of  such  men 
will  become  a  nuisance  in  society — a  dead  weight  on  the 
world,  without  one  redeeming  quality. 

Jonas  Chickering  did  not  bring  up  his  children  in  this 
manner.  He  did  not  encourage  his  family  to  spend  money 
which  was  not  his  own.  He  made  no  effort  to  be  supposed 
rich ;  and,  when  he  became  rich,  the  fact  was  known  only 
from  his  increasing  business,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
conducted  it.    He  had  three  sons,  brought  up  and  edu- 
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cated  in  a  frugal  style,  and  to  habits  of  industry.  He  did 
not  even  send  them  to  Harvard  Univei-sity,  to  Edinbnrgli, 
to  Oxford,  to  Germany,  or  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  edu- 
fttCation,  but  to  the  schools  of  Boston,  irhJch  annually  send 
p&rtli  Inindreds  of  boys  qnalified  in  the  beet  way  to  battle 
^th  eveiy  variety  of  antagoiiism,  and  to  becomt-  men  of 
renown ;  to  be  educated  in  company  with  those  who  are  to 
be  theii'  companions  in  life,  and  on  whom  they  may  depend 
for  patronage.  Tliis  ia  as  it  should  be.  Tlib  is  sound  and 
practical  wiedom.  Every  thing  clanish  in  our  schools  of 
learning,  and  in  all  tlie  early  associations  of  life,  tending  to 
the  creation  of  caett',  to  pride  and  ostentation  on  one  side, 
and  to  depresaion  on  t!io  other,  is  to  bo  abhorred  as  the 
bane  of  happiness  and  national  prosperity.  He  did  not 
feel  above  having  his  sons  become  meclianics,  laboring 
with  their  own  hands  as  he  had  done.  He  did  not  encour- 
age them  to  think  that  manual  labor,  in  itself,  was  less 
honorable  or  reapectable  than  occupation  in  other  purguit& 
Hence,  at  the  ago  of  seventeen  years,  the  eldest  of  theee 
sons,  Thomas  E.  Chickering,  now  the  representative  head 
of  tlie  establishment,  was  taken  from  school  and  placed  in 
the  workshop,  constantly  under  the  eye  of  hie  father,  where 
he  was  thoroughly  taught  to  make  tlie  nicest  ijortions  of  the 
machinery'  in  a  piano ;  being  drilled  in  this  labor  till  he 
imderstood  it  as  well  as  his  father.  In  due  time,  the  third 
son,  George,  went  through  a  similar  course  of  mechanical 
discipline.  In  the  mean  time,  the  second  son,  Francis, 
was  brought  up  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  the 
warerooms.  Accordingly,  Thomas,  being  the  elde^st  brother 
and  the  oldest  workman,  is  the  acting  head  of  the  concern, 
as  his  father  waa  the  sole  head ;  George  is  u  master-genins 
in  the  mechanical  department,  and  Francis  is  at  home  in 
the  warchoiise :  thus  eac'b  one,  as  if  a  member  of  the  same 
body,  or  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  same  mind,  is  assiduously 
laboring  in  Ida  own  appnipriate  sphere,  and  in  the  perform- 
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once  of  his  own  duties.  Here  is  unfolded  the  secret  of  the 
house  of  (flickering  &  Sons  being  kept  vigorous ;  not  only 
equal  to  what  it  was  when  the  founder  of  it  was  alive,  but 
in  active  advancement  to  meet  all  the  expectations  and  de-: 
mands  of  an  age  rapidly  progressing  and  developing  itself 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Tliis  is  a 
secret  worth  being  studied  out.  Here  is  an  exposition  of 
truth  and  wisdom  that  should  be  made  known  in  every 
family,  in  every  workshop,  in  every  counting-room  of  oiu* 
coxmtry.  It  might  be  well  to  have  delivered  annually  in 
every  lecture  hall  of  our  country,  to  our  young  men,  a  dis- 
course on  the  life  of  Jonas  Chickering,  particularizing  what 
we  have  briefly  said  of  his  course  with  his  sons ;  and  it 
would  be  worth  a  steamboat  load  of  the  flippant  balderdash, 
and  the  transcendental  nonsense  with  wliich  our  young  men 
are  there  very  often  amused. 

Jonas  Chickering  was  not  less  fortunate  in  his  intercourse 
with  business  men.  Although  modest  and  unassuming,  yet 
he  was  always  self-balanced ;  he  always  well  understood  his 
own  position  and  his  own  means,  and  what  was  due  to  him- 
self and  what  was  due  to  others.  While  he  assumed  noth- 
ing which  did  not  belong  to  him  of  right,  yet  he  yielded 
nothing  in  his  commercial  transactions  to  others  which  was 
not  their  due.  In  his  banking  transactions,  though  bred  a 
mechanic,  he  always  evinced,  as  if  from  mstinct,  the  quick 
perceptions,  the  dignity,  and  the  independent  maimers  of 
the  well-trained  merchant.  In  the  mechanic  shop  he  had 
the  unpretending  demeanor  of  a  well-bred  journeyman; 
but,  on  change  and  at  the  banker's  counter,  he  was  himself 
the  skillful  financier,  feeling  or  evincing  no  inferiority  of 
tact  or  address.  A  few  anecdotes  will  best  illustrate  this 
trait  in  his  character.  There  were  times  in  the  career  of 
Mr.  Chickering,  when,  from  the  extent  of  his  operations,  it 
was  naturally  feared  he  might  become  embari'assed  in  his 
finances.    All  knew  and  aclmowledged  him  to  be  one  of 
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the  best  and  most  amiable  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  moat 
iDgonioiis  and  efficient  mecbanica  of  the  age.  They  re- 
spected him,  too,  OS  an  amateur  in  music,  as  a  philsndin> 
pist,  and  as  a  pure-minded  Christian ;  but  acme  with  whom 
be  necessarily  came  in  contact,  could  not  realize  how  an 
individual  of  his  apparent  plainnc^  of  manners  could  have 
a  clear  appi-ebenaiun  uf  the  subtleties  and  the  intricacies 
constantly  arising  in  large  moneyed  accounts.  On  the 
death  of  Captain  Mackay,  he  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
whole,  amouutiug,  it  is  believed,  to  more  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  Tlie  condition  of  sale  waa,  Mr.  Chickering  was 
to  give  his  own  notes,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  premises. 
Thus  the  security  was  good,  although  perhaps  the  best 
friends  of  Mr.  Chickering  scarcely  dared  to  hope  ho  would 
ever  be  able  to  pay  a  sura  so  large.  It  was  divided  into 
instailments,  for  each  of  which  a  distinct  note  was  given, 
payable  "  on  or  before"  a  specified  day.  This  mode  of 
making  the  notes  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Chickering,  and  to 
which  of  course  no  objection  waa  offered.  The  legal  ad- 
viser, however,  of  Captain  Mackay,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  and 
a  friend  also  of  Mr.  Chickering,  intimated  his  skepticism  in 
regard  to  the  utility  of  the  permission  to  pay  the  nates 
"  before"  they  came  due,  by  playfully  asking  the  maker  of 
them,  if  he  ever  expected  to  pay  them !  Mr.  Chickering 
without  hesitation  replied  in  his  wonted  simplicity,  that  he 
should  nut  have  given  them,  did  he  not  expect  to  pay  them. 
Accordingly,  all  of  tlicse  notes  were  paid,  as  they  became 
due,  till  the  agent  of  Captain  Mackay's  estate  requested 
tliat  they  might  remain,  desiring  no  better  investment  than 
the  notes  themselves.  Yet,  shortly  subsequent  to  the  fire, 
notwithstanding  this  request,  they  wore  all  paid. 

Another  auecdute  or  two  will  be  given  to  illustrate  fiuv 
ther  Mr.  Chickering's  mercantile  character.  On  one  occa- 
sion,  when  he  needed  some  money  accommodation,  he  pre- 
t-ented  a  lai'ge  number  of  notes  tor  discount  at  one  of  the 
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banks  in  Boston,  where  he  had  done  his  business.  The 
president  asked  him,  who  was  to  endorse  the  notes.  Mr. 
Ohickering  replied,  "  I  shall  endorse  them  myself."  "  That 
will  never  do,"  said  the  president.  Mr.  Ohickering  simply 
responded,  "  Very  well,"  took  the  notes  and  carried  them  to 
another  bank,  which  immediately  gave  him  all  the  money 
he  needed.  On  another  occasion,  a  bank  with  which  he 
had  long  had  transactions,  and  to  which  he  had  as  usual 
applied  through  his  clerk  for  an  accommodation,  sent  for 
Mr.  Ohickering,  and  said  to  him,  "  Security  was  wanted." 
Mr.  Ohickering  replied,  "  I  shall  give  you  none ;  I  have 
done  my  business  at  this  bank  for  a  long  time,  and  if  you 
do  not  know  me,  I  shall  apply  where  I  am  better  known." 
The  consequence  was,  the  necessary  discount  was  at  once 
given  by  another  bank,  to  which  he  transferred  his  business. 
This  business  was  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Soon  after  this,  a  director  of  the  bank  which  refused  him, 
called  on  Mr.  Ohickering  to  induce  him  to  restore  his  busi- 
ness under  the  assurance,  that  for  the  future  the  bank  would 
grant  whatever  accommodation  might  be  wanted.  Mr. 
^Ohickering  declined  doing  it,  not  wishing  to  do  business  at 
an  institution  willing  to  suspect  his  responsibility.  Other 
incidents  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  high  sense  of  honor 
he  cherished  in  his  business  transactions,  and  how  well  he 
understood  the  respect  to  which  he  was  consequently  en- 
titled. In  quick  perceptions  concerning  all  matters  of  this 
kind,  in  the  most  refined  code  of  mercantile  moral  respon- 
sibility, and  in  ability  oflf-hand,  without  premeditation,  to 
maintain  his  own  position,  no  banker  was  his  superior. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Ohickering  as  a  man  of 
kind  feelings,  of  Ohristian  sympathies,  and  as  a  philanthro- 
pist. He  was  indeed  too  much  occupied  in  his  every-day 
business  to  go  round  habitually  in  search  of  objects  requir- 
ing charitable  assistance.  The  responsibility  of  conducting 
this  business  in  its  various  ramifications  was  too  weighf^to 
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allow  Tiim  to  make  the  statieticg  of  human  want  and  buman 
snffering  all  over  tlie  world  a  topic  of  regular  stndy  and 
analysis.  His  Christian  eympathies  might  have  inclined 
him  to  do  it,  but,  in  an  important  sense,  his  time  was  not 
his  own,  it  belonged  to  thwe  whose  labor  he  was  directing, 
and  whose  wants  he  was  pledged  to  supply.  The  proprietor 
of  a  mercantile  and  mannfactming  establishment  is  as  equdIi 
pledged  to  the  employees  as  they  are  to  him.  One  ia  to 
furnish  money  and  material,  and  the  other  is  to  famish 
labor.  Each  is  reciprocally  bound  to  tlie  other.  A  failore 
of  duty  on  either  part,  will  be  detrimenta!,  if  not  ruinous, 
to  the  counterpart.  No  one  can  lail  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
Chickering  had  enough  of  necessary  unavoidable  busiuess 
to  engross  all  his  energies,  physical  and  mental.  "Wisely 
to  direct  the  labor  of  two  hundred  men,  to  inspect  their 
work  when  completed,  to  see  that  they  and  their  families, 
amounting  to  about  one  tliousand  persons,  were  made  duly 
comfortable  in  health  and  in  sickness,  to  see  that  money  was 
always  flowing  into  the  treasury  as  well  as  paasing  out  from 
it,  which  is  the  very  soul  and  vitality  of  such  an  estahlisli- 
ment,  was  enough  and  more  tlian  enough  to  occupy  all  the 
time,  and  to  exhaust  all  the  powei-s  of  one  man.  Only  a 
few  men  can  do  all  this.  Most  men  would  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  so  great  a  burden.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  hands  and  the  feet,  the  eyes  and  the«ai^  of  Mr. 
Chickering,  were  almost  perpetually  mider  requisition,  for 
those  who  seemed  to  have  a  claim  for  the  use  of  these 
organs.  Nevertheless,  the  sorrows  of  the  world  would,  at 
times,  cast  their  dense,  chUling  shadows  upon  his  inwai'd, 
his  divine  nature.  It  could  not  be  entirely  shut  out  tVoiu 
them.  They  would  penetrate  the  gross  film  that  surround- 
ed it.  Mr.  Chickering  was  not  the  man  to  resist  such  iu- 
fluences.  He  was  not  the  man  to  close  his  eyes,  to  stop  hw 
ears,  to  clencli  his  hands,  when  his  social  impulses  v&ts 
smumoned  to  action.     Far  from  it.     Nor  was  he  tlie  man 
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to  obey  reluctantly  their  dictation.  His  benignant,  cheer- 
ful manner  gave  fourfold  value  to  his  deeds  of  love.  Had 
he  lived  to  old  age,  instead  of  being  cut  off,  as  it  were,  in 
the  prime  of  his  manhood,  judging  from  what  is  known  to 
have  been  done  by  him  in  the  years  of  his  prosperity,  the 
catalogue  of  his  benefactions  would  have  reached  an  extent 
rarely  found  in  the  annals  of  Christian  kindness.  His  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Associa- 
tion, and  his  identification  with  many  other  beneficent  pub- 
lic institutions,  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  witness 
multitudes  of  cases  calculated  to  gain  from  him  the  kindest 
responses  of  a  kind  heart.  He  kept  no  record  of  these  re- 
sponses. The  only  complete  record  of  them  is  in  heaven. 
Generally  among  men  they  were  only  known  to  the  giver 
and  the  receiver.  His  habit  was  to  conceal  them  from  the 
gaze  of  all  others.  In  many  cases,  it  afterward  appeared, 
that  he  enjoined  concealment.  The  presumption  therefore 
is,  that  even  now  only  a  little  is  known  of  what  he  did  in 
this  way.  Musical  amateurs  are  well  known  to  possess,  gen- 
erally, much  more  of  a  love  of  melody  and  of  refined  taste, 
than  of  cash.  Mr.  Chickering  was  the  very  friend  they 
needed ;  and  he  was  always  a  friend  to  such — ^to  furnish  them 
with  material  aid.  It  has  come  to  light,  that  he  provided 
the  means  to  enable  several  to  visit  foreign  countries  for 
study  and  observation.  There  may  have  been  many  similar 
cases,  not  yet  known.  The  particulars  of  one  are  given 
below,  as  they  were  published  in  "  The  Musical  World," 
the  next  week  after  Mr.  Chickering's  death. 

"  A  True  Stobt. — Many  years  since,  a  boy,  who  thought 
and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  music,  wandered  into  a  certain 
large  establishment  in  Boston,  where  his  favorite  insti'u- 
ments  were  manufactured.  Passing  into  the  extensive  sa- 
loons where  these  instruments  were  displayed,  he  sou^t 
out  a  quiet  comer,  and  seating  himself  at  one  of  those  mag- 
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□ificeut  pianos,  he  firet  looked  around,  to  be  sure  that  no 
on6  was  hstening,  and  then  began  to  play  some  of  those 
beautUiil  waltzes  of  Beethoven,  which  at  that  time,  so  suited 
hiH  capacity,  and  suited  his  heart  Borne  away  in  a  de- 
licious musical  reverie,  he  did  not  for  some  time  observe, 
that  a  :figurc  had  stolen  up  to  hitn  and  waa  listoning  as  he 
played,  A  benevolent  face  was  ovei-  him,  and  a  kind  voice 
addressed  worda  of  commendation  and  praise,  which,  being 
the  first  the  boy  had  received,  sent  the  blood  tingling  to  his 
cheeks.  The  propriettir  of  the  establishment,  for  it  was  he, 
then  asked  the  boy  if  he  would  like  to  come  and  live  among 
tliose  pianos ;  discoursing  just  such  music  to  purchasers — 
thus  forming,  in  a  word,  a  connection  with  his  establish- 
ment.  But  books  and  college  were  before  the  boy ;  and 
wondering  at  the  proposition,  he  timidly  thanked  the  pro- 
prietor and  declined. 

"Years  passed  away.  School  and  college  were  done  with, 
and  the  books  thrown  aside.  The  boy  had  reached  man- 
hood ;  bnt  still  the  spirit  of  music  hannted  him,  and  again 
he  found  himself  in  those  spacioos  saloons.  He  had  jost 
ceased  playing  upon  one  of  those  magnificent  instrumeuta 
again,  and  etood  looking  dreamily  out  of  the  window,  and 
down  upon  the  crowded  '  Washington-street'  below.  Again 
a  quiet  figure  stole  up  to  him,  and  a  most  musical  and 
pleasant  voice  began  to  speak.  The  person  before  liim 
was  of  small  stiitnre,  had  the  mannei's  and  garb  of  a  gen- 
tleman, was  dressed  in  black,  witii  a  single  magnificent 
tliamond  pin  in  his  bosom ;  the  only  contrast  in  his  appeal^ 
ance  was  the  clean  white  apron  of  a  workman,  which  he 
wore.  It  was  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  again  ; 
who,  wealthy  as  he  waa,  had  his  own  little  working  cabi- 
net, with  an  ex(|uisito  set  of  tools,  and  there  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  each  of  his  beautiful  instrumenta ;  a  touch  h* 
intrusted  to  no  one  else.  The  pi-oprietor  inquired  kindly  of 
the  young  man  as  to  his  plana  fiT  life.    Tlivsc,  alas!  were 
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ondetermined.  The  voice  of  music  was  more  fascinating 
than  ever ;  but  a  learned  profession  of  some  kind  seemed 
to  be  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  his  friends.  Music, 
however,  was  his  first  and  strongest  love,  and  he  had  some- 
times thought,  if  he  could  but  go  abroad  to  study,  he  would 
decide  for  that.  But  he  was  poor.  His  fether  had  given 
him  his  college  education  and  his  blessing,  as  capital  for 
life.  A  harsh  struggle  with  the  world  was  before  him ; 
music,  therefore  was  hardly  to  be  thought  of. 

"In  the  quietest  tone  of  that  low,  pleasant  voice,  the 
proprietor,  as  though  making  an  ordinary  remark,  rejoined, 
'  Well^  hut  then^  if  the  awn  of  five  hundred  doUara  a  yea/t 
far  a  period  of  four  yea/re  wovld  smt  yom*pwrpo8e^  loovld 
eaeily  stipply  you  with  thcU ' 

"  The  world  grew  dim  before  him,  and  the  young  man 
almost  staggered  with  surprise ;  but  when  he  recovered 
himself,  there  was  the  same  quiet  gentleman  standing  be- 
side him,  and  looking  pleasantly  out  of  the  window. 

"  Two  months  afterward  the  young  man  sailed  for  Eu- 
iH^pe,  where  he  passed  the  allotted  time,  and  longer,  from 
means  with  which  his  own  compositions  in  the  mean  time 
furnished  him.  And  whatever  of  knowledge,  and  whatever 
of  artistic  culture,  and  whatever  of  success  in  life,  as  con- 
nected with  art,  have  since  been  his,  he  ascribes  entirely  to 
that  most  generous  and  noble-hearted  Maecenas  of  art. 
And  to  the  latest  days  of  his  life  will  he  never  cease  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  first  and  best  finend. 

"  That  noble  friend  was  Jonas  Chickering,  of  Boston,  and 
that  boy  is  the  present  editor  of  the  iT.  Y.  Musical  World — 
the  writer  of  this  article ;  and  nothing  would  have  prevented 
a  grateful  declaration  of  this  noble  deed,  but  the  unwilling 
condition  absolutely  imposed — of  silence  ;  that  the  circum- 
Hance  should  he  revealed  to  none  hut  to  pa/refnts.  But  such  a 
condition  is  surely  canceled  by  death  ;  and  a  long-repressed 
gratitude  must,  at  length,  proclaim  itself  to  the  world.'' 
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Another  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Chickering  should 
not  eeoape  notice.  He  was  kind  to  his  workmen,  and  paid 
tliem  liberal  wages.  Whenever  any  one  of  them  became 
particularlj  valnable  to  him,  an  addition  was  made,  with- 
ont  Bolicitation,  to  Ms  wages.  Tlie  amonnt  of  wages  waa 
ordinarily  graduated  according  to  the  skill  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  recipients ;  and  in  no  instance  did  he  take  advantage 
of  their  necessities  in  reducing  their  compensation.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  moat  indulgent  to  pereona  who  be- 
came indebted  to  liim,  and  from  disappointment  became 
unable  to  make  prompt  payment.  An  oppressive,  heart 
lesB  creditor,  ia  one  of  the  most  odious  and  detestable  ty- 
rante  that  live.  A  debtor  comes  before  him  submissive, 
and  broken-hearted,  and  begs  indulgence,  but  no  forbearing 
look  meets  his  eye,  and  no  word  of  comfort  enters  his  ear. 
Far  different  was  Jonas  Chickering.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say,  "  If  you  cannot  pay  me  now,  pay  me  when  you  can ; 
and  if  liever  able  to  pay  me,  I  shall  not  trouble  yon ;  do 
not  be  disconraged ;  go  about  your  businees,  and  yon  will 
get  along  well  enough."  Such  a  reply  quieted  many  a 
one,  who  had  unexpectedly  become  unable  to  meet  his 
liabilities. 

Mr,  Chickering's  success  in  business  depended  on  the 
high  reputation  of  his  instnimcuta.  Ofher  manufactnrera 
were  to  be  found  who  made  instruments  that  were  good, 
and  when  pronounced  to  be  so  by  competent  judges,  did 
not  fail  of  finding  piirchasera.  But  the  name  of  Jonaa 
Chickering  on  bia  instruments  was  a  sufiicieut  guaranty  of 
their  »|uality.  The  name  itself  would  make  a  market  for 
them.  The  following  authenticated  facts  will  show  the  valoe 
of  Ilia  name  upon  a  pianoforte.  At  a  time  when  his  repn- 
ti^tion  had  been  spread  widely  abroad,  a  pianoforte  mann- 
faeturer  of  Boston  applied  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
for  a  change  of  name,  with  the  privilege  to  take  the  name 
of  C'hwket'inff.    The  application  was  granted,  and  the  name 
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was  Bent  forth  to  the  world  on  the  instruments  of  his  manu- 
facture. The  object  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  Jonas 
Chickering  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  instruments 
from  a  different  manufacturer  mistaken  for  his  own.  He 
did  not,  however,  institute  a  querulous  litigation  about  the 
matter,  nor  enter  into  any  contest  of  words  in  the  public 
prints.  He  pursued  a  wiser  course,  and  quietly  expressed 
the  facts  to  the  same  legislature  in  an  humble  petition  for 
redress.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  legislature  retraced 
its  own  steps,  and  compelled  the  new-fledged  Chickermg 
to  resume  his  previous  name. 

Were  we  writing  a  full  biography  of  Mr.  Chickering,  we 
should  repair  to  his  fireside  and  see  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
family.  There  we  should  find  an  exhibition  of  conjugal 
aflFection,  of  paternal  kindness  and  patience,  and  of  un- 
wearied assiduity  to  render  all  belonging  to  his  household 
contented  and  happy,  that  would  furnish  a  model  for  the 
imitation  of  all  having  families.  We  should  go  to  the 
chxmjh  and  see  him  humble  and  devout,  lowly  in  feeling 
and  deportment,  as  if  he  were  the  poorest  man  in  the  con- 
gregation ;  willing,  like  his  divine  Master,  who  washed  the 
feet  of  the  disciples,  to  perform  any  service  required  by  his 
brethren;  yet  always  ready,  like  a  rich  steward  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  to  withhold  no  pecuniary  aid  in  main- 
taining the  institutions  of  religion.  Instances  might  be  given 
wherein  the  coiu'ts  of  Zion  were  made  additionally  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  through  his  agency  and  liberality.  And 
we  should  go  to  the  several  halls  of  the  charitable  associa- 
tions with  which  he  was  connected,  and  to  which  he  gave 
new  vitality  and  efficiency.  There  we  might  glean  up  an- 
ecdotes of  his  ministration  to  all  classes  of  persons  in  the 
straits  of  poverty.  If  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  ob- 
jects of  his  unfailing  solicitude,  the  most  repulsive  objects 
of  society  never  caused  him  to  forget  that  he  was  their 
brother.    The  blackest  Ethiopian  skin  never  caused  him  to 
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turn  away  bia  eyes  from  having  compasaou  oa  the  Ethi- 
opian heart  pulsating  and  tlirobbing  therein.  But  our  pur- 
pose Ib  not  to  fumiah  any  thing  moi'e  than  the  great  featitres 
of  bis  life,  particularly  such  as  may  be  eigiia,  and  tokena, 
and  beacons  to  the  young,  whose  germinating  aspirations 
and  energies  are  just  beginning  to  look  Ibrwai-d  on  the 
antagonism  of  the  world,  in  their  career  to  eminence. 
To  them  these  features  in  his  lifo  will  be  an  admirable 
chail.  If  tiiey  adopt  it,  if  they  adhere  to  it,  if  they  on- 
waveringly  follow  its  teachings,  they  will  experience  no 
mortifj-ing  result.  Tliey  may  not  all  reach  his  higli  ele- 
vation, but  in  an  honorable  fame  and  in  adequate  com- 
petency, rarely  will  one  fail  of  victor)-.  Hence,  this  chart, 
with  the  name  thereon  of  him  whom  we  deecjibe,  ia  bold 
relief,  should  be  hung  up  in  every  worksliop,  in  every 
dwelling-place  of  the  &i'mer,  and  in  every  counting-hoose 
of  our  country ! 

Any  one  witnessing  the  deep  sensation  jirodncod  in  Boa- 
ton  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Chickering,  will  not  charge  us  with 
an  over-estimate  of  hia  character.  Ilarely  in  that  discrim- 
inating, cantious  city  has  such  a  sensation  been  produced 
by  the  death  of  one  of  her  citizens,  however  distinguished. 
Rarely  on  the  funeral  occasion  of  any  one  of  them  haT8 
tiicre  been  such  unmistakable  demoustrationa  of  reepecL 
Hiis  sensation  was  felt  in  all  classes,  from  the  higheet  to  tlM 
lowest,  among  mechanics  and  merchants,  especially  among 
ttie  lovers  of  music,  and  scarcely  less  among  those  of  the 
learned  professions.  Witliont  witnessing  it,  no  one  could 
adequately  realize  how  deep  and  general  it  was.  The  whole 
heart  of  the  city  seemed  to  be  sO-icken  with  sadness,  la 
Parker's  "Tribute  to  tiie  Life  and  Character  of  Jonas 
Chickering,"  are  nearly  forty  pages  filled  with  notices  of 
him  and  his  funeral  obsequies,  from  the  periodical  press. 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  country  is  kuown.  We  transcribe  a 
very  few  of  them  as  samples. 
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From  the  Boston  Herald  of  Dec.  9th,  1853  : 
"Death  has,  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  struck 
down  in  our  community,  without  a  moment's  warning,  one 
whose  loss  will  be  most  deeply  and  widely  deplored  by  our 
citizens.  Mr.  Jonas  CShickering,  one  of  the  most  useful, 
charitable,  and  noble-hearted  men  that  ever  lived,  died 
suddenly  last  evening.  .  .  .  He  was  president  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  and  has  been 
identified  with  numberless  public  charities.  A  list  of  his 
private  acts  of  benevolence,  known  to  himself  and  the  re- 
cipients of  his  bounties,  and  the  God  of  the  poor  and  father- 
less, would  fill  volimies.  Boston  has  been  deeply  indebted 
to  his  genius,  enterprise,  and  business  energy.  The  im- 
mense business  which  he  has  here  built  up,  not  only  for 
himself,  directly,  but  for  others,  has  proved  honorable  and 
profitable  to  the  whole  city  as  well  as  to  himself." 
From  the  BoaUm  TrwveUer^  Dec.  12th,  1853  : 
"  The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Chickering  took  place  this 
morning,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  workmen  who 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  deceased,  assembled  at  the  ware- 
rooms,  whence  they  proceeded  to  his  late  residence,  and 
were  joined  by  the  other  pianoforte-makers  of  the  city, 
under  the  marshalship  of  Timothy  Gilbert;  members  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  of  the  Musical  Education 
Societies,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, St.  Andrew's  Lodge  and  St  Andrew's  Chapter,  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  the  De  Molay  Encampment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars. These  societies  formed  in  procession,  and  escorted 
the  body,  followed  by  the  family  and  immediate  friends  of 
the  deceased,  to  Trinity  Church,  where  the  funeral  services 
were  performed  by  the  Rt.  Eev.  Bishop  Eastburn,  assisted 
by  the  Her.  J.  Cotton  Smith.  Li  the  procession  were  more 
than  eight  hundred  persons.  In  the  ranks  were  the  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Gen.  Henry 
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K,  Oliver,  and  other  diHtiiiguiahed  citizens.   The  church  was 
crowded  to  it  utmost  capacity,  and  there  were  biindi-eda  in 
the  street  who  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.     Ey  the  or- 
der of  the  mayor  the  various  church-bells  of  the  city  tolled." 
From  the  Boston  Morning  Post,  Dec.  ITth,  1S53 : 
"  What  was  the  mighty  power  which  clothed  Jonas  Chici- 
l  ©ring  with  such  lovelineM  na  to  command  the  willing  afi^ 
ns  aod  respect  of  an  entire  community  ?  which  disarmed 
\  the  sting  of  jealousy  and  the  poison  of  envy?  which  divest- 
I  «d  the  selfish  heart  of  its  coat  of  steel,  and  the  ebullitjoua  of 
1  malice  of  their  hute?  which  called  alike  together  tlie  great, 
I  flie  humble,  the  rich,  and  tlie  poor,  to  do  liim  honor  at  the 
j  same  altar,  prostrate  in  prayer,  and  to  follow  in  unparal- 
[  laled  numbers  his  remains  to  the  land  of  the  dead  ?  why 
I  inch  a  throng  in  the  funeral  procession  of  a  mechanic,  re- 
f  jnoved  but  a  few  hours  from  liis  bench  of  labor  i 

"  It  was  in  honor  of  the  sprarr  of  dtjtt  which  had  been 
l)eautifully  illustrated  in  the  acts  of  the  deceased.  It  was 
'  to  celebrate  the  glorious  achievements  of  one  who  sought 
\  no  higher  distinction  than  that  of  faithfulneBs  to  tlic  simple 
I  requisitions  of  the  ooldkn  euls — to  encourage  the  citizen  in 
responding  to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  to  honor  the  man  wlw 
j  Was  true  to  humanity,  to  give  aid  with  a  cheeiful  spirit  to 
\  the  cause  of  truth  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  to  promote 
l.flciencc,  and  to  cultivate  the  religions  affections,  to  count  it 
f  ft  privilege  to  serve  friends  in  want,  and  to  console  them  in 
I  "Seasons  of  afiliction ;  to  afford  strength  to  the  weak,  means 
I  to  the  unfortunate,  and  a  good  word  to  all.  His  ambition 
\  was  to  be  useful." 

Tliese  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random  from  a  large 

Bflss  of  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Chickering,  published  at 

I  the  time  of  his  death,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 

I   Our  limits  do  not  admit  the  insertion  of  others.     At  the 

time  of  one's  death  it  is  somewhat  common,  that  the  public 

press  ia  too  profuse  in  eulogy ;  and  that  as  time  chastens 
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onr  impulses  and  onr  tastes,  some  qualification  is  deemed 
advisable  to  what  was  uttered  under  such  circumstances. 
It  does  not  so  happen  in  regard  to  what  was  said  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  two  years  ago.  It  now  appears  as 
it  did  then,  the  language  of  truth  and  sobriety.  So  may 
it  always  appear.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Mount 
Auburn,  one  of  the  most  lovely  rural  cemeteries  in  our 
country.  There  they  repose  in  fellowship  with  names 
deeply-written  upon  the  pages  of  our  history.  There  re- 
pose the  remains  of  the  philosophic  Spurzheim,  whose 
labors  form  a  new  era  in  his  department  of  study !  There 
repose  the  remains  of  Hannah  Adams,  one  of  the  first  and 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  American  female  authors ! 
There  repose  the  remains  of  the  accomplished  jurist,  Joseph 
Story,  whose  profound  learning  will  be  a  monument  to  his 
fi^me  to  the  end  of  time !  And  there  repose  the  remains  of 
Samuel  Appleton,  whose  life  was  an  honor  to  his  species, 
and  whose  more  than  princely  eleemosynary  endowments 
will  be  an  undying  and  unfading  record  of  his  philan- 
thropy! 

A  man  is  not  deserving  great  publicity  simply  because 
he  acquires  great  wealth.  This  is  done  occasionally  by 
means  that  are  to  be  reprobated.  It  is  sometimes  done  by 
fraud  and  oppression.  It  is  sometimes  done  by  gross  dis- 
honesty upon  public  or  individual  rights.  It  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  pursuit  of  a  business  in  no  way  conducive  to 
the  public  benefit,  but  every  way  operating  to  the  public 
injury.  Is  that  man  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  a  for- 
tune by  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community  ? 
Is  that  man  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  a  fortune  by 
getting  up  some  great  scheme  for  speculation — a  swindling 
bank  or  insurance  company — the  effects  of  which  on  society 
at  large  are  like  a  pestilence  or  a  famine  ?  Is  that  man  a 
public  benefactor  who  makes  a  fortune  by  forestalling  the 
market,   thereby  causing   the  masses  to  pay  double  or 
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greatly  increased  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life?  Is  that 
man  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  a  fortune  bj  distilling 
■wbiakey,  thus  scattering  broadc-ast  over  the  land  the  most 
Kdeadly  of  poisons,  causing  poverty  wherever  it  go^,  sorrow 
rfcod  tears  to  the  disconsolate  wife,  paupers  to  the  almshonee, 
and  convicts  to  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows?  Most 
BOrely  not  I  Such  men  are  not  benefactors  to  the  public ! 
They  are  a  curee  to  it ;  and  their  names  should  be  blotted 
out  of  existence,  or  go  down   to  posterity  stamped  with 


Neverthelese,  fortunes  may  by  made,  and  sometimes  are 
made,  in  a  manner  to  secure  for  the  owners  the  gratitude  of 
all  mankind.  The  individual  is  a  public  benefactor  who 
mates  and  brings  into  use  a  scientific  discovery,  or  a 
mechanical  invention,  that  will  treble  or  quadruple  agri- 
ctdtural  products  without  an  increase  of  labor.  The  indi- 
vidual is  a  public  benefactor  who  provides  beneficial  and 
1  reputable  occupation  to  multitudes  of  the  laboring  classes, 
T  whether  in  navigation,  or  mannfacturea,  or  in  the  cnltiva- 
1  of  the  soil.  The  individual  is  a  public  benefactor  who, 
by  honorably  acquired  wealth,  endows  public  hospitals  and 
asylums,  thereby  to  ameliorate  human  suffering — and  also 
public  literary  institutions,  thereby  multiplying  the  facil- 
ities  for  education  and  useful  knowledge.  And  most  surely 
the  individual  is  a  public  benefactor  who  provides  means  to 
jirevent  crime,  and  to  indnce  moral  and  social  refinement 
and  elevation. 

In  more  than  one  of  these  particulars  Jonas  Ohickering 
merits  the  commendation  tluis  affirmed.  He  verily  pro- 
vided respectable  and  remunerative  occupation,  during 
many  years,  for  many  hundreds  of  his  fellow-men.  It  ia 
equally  evident,  too,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  val- 
uable portions  of  his  pecuniary  means  on  persona  that  were 
unfortunate  and  needy.  Many  a  tear  did  he  thus  cause  to 
be  dried  up.     Many  a  Iioaom  did  he  thus  cause  to  swell 
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with  joy  and  gratitude.  Many  a  spark  of  human  genius 
did  he  thus  cause  to  be  kindled  into  a  full,  living,  bright 
orb  to  illuminate  the  worid.  And  we  do  not  remember 
one  in  his  time  who  did  more  to  prevent  crime  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  purest  impulses  to  a  life  of  virtue.  There  was  in 
his  aims  and  labors  an  achievement  that  had  reference  to 
man's  spiritual  nature.  There  is  in  music  a  power  over  this 
nature,  sometimes,  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  occasion- 
ally is  known  to  operate  over  the  most  fierce  and  venomous 
of  the  brute  creation,  soothing  their  anger  and  quelling 
their  ferocity.  Well-authenticated  anecdotes  of  this  are 
numerous.  They  abound  in  works  on  natural  history. 
Who  does  not  know  that  martial  music  stimulates  more  in- 
tensely an  army  moving  forward  to  deadly  conflict  than  do 
the  points  of  the  bayonets  in  their  rear ;  and  that  even  the 
steed  as  well  as  the  soldier,  under  its  influence,  rushes  for- 
ward franticly  till  pierced  by  the  instruments  of  death  ? 
Such  is  the  fact,  and  it  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of 
our  hypothesis  which  can  not  be  controverted.  The  charm 
of  music  upon  the  animal  named  is  proverbial.  This  sub- 
ject is  not  well  understood  ;  or,  if  understood,  it  is  not  duly 
applied  to  practical  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  a  fiddle, 
or  any  other  exciting  musical  instrument,  would  do  more 
than  a  dozen  green-hide  lashes  in  subduing  the  obstinacy  of 
a  vicious  or  balky  horse ;  and  the  use  of  it  would  surely 
be  more  conducive  to  the  good- temper  of  the  driver. 

It  is  not  martial  and  powerfully  exciting  music  only  that 
favors  our  hypothesis.  We  are  somewhat  familiar  with 
the. toils  and  the  wearisomeness  of  rural  and  mechanical 
labor ;  and  we  have  ever  noticed  that  the  joyous  songs  of 
the  birds  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year  tend  to  the  cheer- 
fulness and  the  animated  vigor  of  the  husbandman.  By 
them  he  is  frequently  led  to  the  exertion  of  his  own  vocal 
powers.  If  the  laborers  in  the  field,  and  the  woman  at  the 
wash-tub,  will  sing  away  the  day  as  they  apply  their  hands 
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to  their  respective  tasks,  we  need  not  apprehend  but  that 
the  work  will  be  seasouabiy  and  well  done.  We  hare 
oilcn  witnessed  guch  results.  We  are  also  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  routine  of  elementary  education.  We  remem- 
ber tho  period,  fifty  and  sixty  yeara  ago,  when  tlie  coofusion 
and  disorder  of  the  school-room  reminded  one  of  ancient 
Babel ;  when  bii'chen  rods  were  carried  thither  by  hun- 
dreds ;  when  the  teacher  spent  half  of  bis  time  iu  using 
them,  and  when  his  own  originally  sweet  temper  was  thus 
changed  to  the  natm'e  of  pure  vinegar.  Bett^tr  iiifiuences, 
at  later  dates,  in  a  mL-asiire,  have  taken  the  place  of  sncb 
vile  instruments  of  barbarism.  Moral  snasion  is  now  the 
popular  force  for  preserving  the  dignified  peace  and  supre- 
macy Lif  the  teacher.  Music  also  is  beginning  to  lend  him 
r  encJiantments.  Music  is  now  taught  in  many,  and  it 
liioulil  be  in  all  schools.     Let.there  be  in  every  scbool- 

Ixoom  a  good  pianoforte,  and  a  daily  use  of  it,  with  an 
Kcompauiment  of  tlie  huinau  voice  from  teacher  aod 

■•pupils,  and  there  will  be  liltle  or  no  occasion  for  corporal 

iacipline,  or  want  of  study  and  creditable  proficiency. 

A  rei^rence  may  also  be  made  to  the  music  of  the  Ghris- 

1  temple,  in  illustration  of  om*  theory.     On  entering  that 

temple,  how  much  do  the  mellow  tones  of  tho  church-organ 

B  over  the  spirit  of  man  like  the  benignant  breath  of 

leaven,   driring   from   his   mind   wandering  and   unholy 

■  tbongbtB,  and  causing  therein  a  kindling  devotion,  which 
)  from  bosom  to  bosom,  like  an  electric  fire,  till  all 

■ibecome  animated  with  it,  and  the  loud  and  melodious 
Bnion  of  hearts  and  voices  causes  the  church  on  earth  to 
remind  us  of  tlie  church  iu  heaven  1  It  is  the  music  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  church  that  brings 
together  a  great  assemblage — and,  wo  will  add,  that  softens 
the  heai't,  and  makes  it  submissive  to  the  divine  will. 
Were  it  not  lor  this  music,  byw  many  iaces  now  familiar 
in  the  place  of  Christian  woi^hip  would  rarely  or  never  be 
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seen  there  I  Were  it  not  for  this  music,  how  many  hearts 
DOW  made  penitent  would  remain  hard,  and  miproductive 
of  pions  emotion  t  Surely,  then,  the  promoters  of  church 
music  are  most  important  and  efficient  auxiliaries  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  efficient  instrumentalities  for  the 
promotion  of  good  morals. 

All  here  said  in  favor  of  church  music,  and  even  more, 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  music  in  the  family.  Stated  music 
also  in  the  family  conduces  to  order,  decorum,  and  good 
temper,  as  well  as  in  the  school-room.  The  lullaby  of  the 
ntn^ry  is  freqi^ently  better  than  paregoric  in  quieting  the 
restive  infant.  If  the  mother  will  use  her  voice  in  stanzas 
delineating  the  passions,  the  trials,  and  the  pastimes  of 
children,  seldom  indeed  will  she  have  occasion  to  scold  at 
her  of&pring.  And  at  evening,  especially  in  long  evenings, 
how  much  will  music  about  the  fireside  tranquilize  passions 
that  have  been  excited,  chafed,  and  irritated  by  the  labors 
and  perplexities  of  the  preceding  day !  Wherever  it  can 
be  had,  let  there  be  a  good  pianoforte,  and  fingers  well 
trained  to  use  it.  Let  it  be  habitually  used  by  the  mother, 
or  her  daughters,  if  she  have  them  of  age  to  do  it.  Let  the 
voices  of  the  whole  family  be  led  by  it  K  the  toils  of  the 
day  have  been  unusually  burdensome  and  exhausting,  mu- 
sic that  is  exciting  will  be  best.  The  Marseilles  Hymn,  or 
something  of  like  tendency,  should  be  selected.  That  will 
refresh  and  exhilarate  prostrated  energies.  If  these  toils 
have  been  attended  with  outbreaks  of  passion,  select  music 
that  is  soothing  and  plaintive.  That  will  restore  the  mind 
to  its  proper  equilibrium.  If  any  of  the  younger  male 
members  of  the  family  are  too  much  inclined  to  wander 
abroad  in  search  of  amusement  or  pleasure,  how  easy  it  is 
for  a  sister,  by  the  aid  of  the  piano  and  her  own  sweet 
voice,  to  change  the  purpose  of  a  heedleas^  erring  brother ! 
In  such  an  exigency,  no  efibrts  in  this  way  should  be 
spared.    Earely  is  a  young  heart  so  wayward  and  obdu- 
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1-ate  as  not  to  be  won  and  melted  when  listening  to  "  Sweet 
Home,"  and  other  kindred  productiona.  What  young  man 
can  fail  of  being  indiasolubly  united  in  the  family  circle,  if 
accustomed  to  watch  the  falling  tears  and  to  listen  to  the 
inipreeaive  accents  ot  an  affectionate  sister,  when  engaged 
in  such  an  evening  performance?  Thousands  of  young 
men,  in  this  way,  it  is  believed,  are  saved  from  a  course  of 
fashionable  folly  and  sin.  If  the  pianoforte  and  its  frequent 
use  were  as  common  at  the  fireside  as  we  hope  it  will  be- 
come, thousands  more  of  young  men  will  be  saved  by  their 
sisters  from  irregular  habita,  from  dissipation,  and  from 
crime. 

The  moral  influence  of  music  is  much  better  underetood 
than  it  was.  Doubtless  it  will  hereafter  be  better  under- 
stood than  it  now  is.  Many  of  our  large  cities  are  begin- 
ning to  provide  evening  music  in  places  for  public  resort. 
Tliis  is  done  upon  the  principle  we  here  suggest,  to  attract 
the  heedless,  the  restless,  and  the  wandering,  from  amuse- 
ments and  indulgences  that  might  end  in  ruin.  Thousands 
of  young  men,  and  sometimes  middle-aged  men,  are  abroad 
in  every  large  city  fur  some  undefined  pleasure,  mainly  be- 
cause they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves  at  home. 
If  tliey  had  such  homes  as  all  ought  to  have — such  as  we 
have  described — they  would  not  be  exposed  as  they  now 
are  to  temptation.  It  is  wise  and  jjatemal  to  provide  this 
substitute  for  the  lack  of  music  in  tlie  family.  In  this  way 
a  band  of  music  will  do  more  than  a  score  of  constables  in 
preserving  the  morals  of  a  village  or  city.  Jtforeover,  free 
concerts  would  do  more  to  the  same  glorious  end  than  scores 
of  prosing  moral  lecturers.  These  agencies  for  rational 
amusement,  and  these  antidotes  to  crime  can  not  be  too 
highly  commended.  They  should  be  in  every  town,  vil- 
lage, or  city  large  enough  to  maintain  them.  Money  for 
them  is  well  spent,  as  it  ib  for  the  pianoforte  in  the  private 
family. 
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Mnch  more  miglit  be  added  on  the  subject,  but  our  ob- 
ject is  only  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  tending  to  show  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Chickering  in  fumishmg  instrumentalities  for 
rational  amusement,  for  social  order,  and  for  good  morals. 
It  is  well  known  that  gravitation  keeps  in  a  dense  consis- 
tency the  particles  of  matter  in  our  globe,  and  also  duly 
balances  the  other  spheres  of  the  solar  system.  In  an  anal- 
ogous way,  music  is  a  conservative  power  in  regulating  the 
wayward  and  discordant  passions  of  the  heart.  "We  aflSrm, 
therefore,  that  Jonas  Chickering,  in  making  fourteen  thou- 
sand  pianofortes  to  be  used  in  so  many  families,  and  espe- 
cially in  so  improving  the  instrument  himself,  and  in  stimu- 
lating others  to  improve  it,  that  hereafter  its  use  may  be 
increased  a  hundred-fold,  is  more  of  a  public  benefactor 
than  in  the  particulars  previously  stated.  For  this  alone 
his  name  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  company 
with  the  best  names  of  the  age.  Indeed,  every  instrument 
he  made,  and  every  one  made  or  to  be  made  by  others  pos- 
sessing his  improvements,  should  be  and  will  be,  wherever 
found,  so  many  monuments  to  his  fame,  better  than  monu- 
ments of  marble  or  bronze. 


ASA   CLAPP. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  Hon.  Asa  Clapp,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  ITth  of  April, 
1848,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in 
Mansfield,  Bristol  county,  MassachnsettB,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1762.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Abiel  Clapp,  Esq., 
a  farmer  of  high  respectability,  and  who  filled  what  were 
then  considered  very  important  stations  in  the  towns  of 
New  England,  the  o£Sces  of  magistrate,  and  the  commander 
of  the  military  company  in  that  ancient  municipality. 

Being  deprived  of  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  was  left 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  advancement. 
But  at  this  period,  he  was  not  mimindfiil  of  the  demands 
which  the  future  might  make  upon  him,  and  through  his 
own  energy  and  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  securing  a 
common  school  education.  Ajb  an  incipient  indication  of 
that  ardent  and  daring  spirit  which  characterized  his  whole 
career,  this  patriotic  oiphaii  boy,  when  only  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  gallantly  volunteered  to  act  as  a  substitute 
for  a  young  man  who  had  been  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
expedition  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  army  jfrom  Rhode  Island,  in  1778.  He  was  imme- 
diately  appointed  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  remained 
in  service  until  he  was  honorably  discharged.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  active  life,  that  he  was 
unable  to  remain  unemployed,  even  for  a  single  month ;  and 
again  leaving  his  home,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Boston, 
where,  without  money,  without  friends,  without  even  the 
advantages  of  acquaintances,  he  was  impelled  to  make  in- 
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stant  efforts  in  the  cause  which  lay  nearest  hia  heart  He 
therefore  immediately  entered  upon  the  adventurous  life  of 
a  mariner,  in  one  of  the  nnmerous  private  armed  vessels 
which  were  fitted  out  in  all  the  northern  ports. 

In  a  brief  period,  he  honorably  distinguiehed  himself  in 
his  new  position,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  was  pro. 
moted  to  the  position  of  third  officer  of  a  lai^  ahip,  mount 
ing  twenty  guns,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  Dunn.  In  this 
vessel  he  made  numerous  succe^fiil  cruises,  and  tlie  fidelity, 
intelligence,  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  performed  the 
duties  of  his  station,  did  not  fail  to  attract  tlie  atteution  of 
the  commander  of  the  ship,  who  availed  himself  of  the  first 
opportunity  to  promote  him  to  the  first  lieutenancy.  He 
was  in  many  desperate  engagements,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  severely  wounded.  To  him  the  hour  of  peril  was  one 
of  eager  and  conspicuous  activity,  and  whatever  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  he  was  always  found  equal  to. 

On  ouB  occasion,  tlie  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  as  first 
•fficer,  having  been  subjected  to  the  buffetings  of  head 
winds  and  stormy  seas,  was  discovered  to  he  leaking  dan- 
gerously, so  much  90  that  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  all  on 
boai'd  became  questionable.  While  in  this  dilemma,  night 
appi'oached,  and  a  perfect  calm  fell  upon  tlie  winds  and 
the  waves.  Still,  through  the  strained  seams  of  the  ship, 
the  waters  could  be  heard  forcing  their  way,  and  constant 
efforts  at  the  pumps  were  required  to  prevent  the  gallttnt 
vessel  from  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean. 

At  this  time,  an  English  ship,  becalmed,  was  discovered 
far  away  on  the  horizon,  but  imperfectly  discernible  in  the 
dim  twilight  A  boat,  imder  the  command  of  Mr.  Clapp, 
and  manned  by  vohinteera,  was  immediately  put  in  readi- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  darkness  had  settled  upon  the  wateni, 
took  its  departure  for  the  strange  vessel,  then  many  miles 
distant    The  sailors  plied  the  oars  with  courage  and  good- 
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will,  and  such  was  the  adroitness  of  their  movements,  that 
the  first  notice  which  those  on  board  the  British  ship  had 
of  their  approach,  was  a  smnmons  to  surrender,  accom- 
panied with  a  discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  watch  fled  be- 
low, panic-stricken,  and  the  boarding  party  took  possession 
of  the  deck,  and,  in  a  brief  interval,  of  the  vessel,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  prize  proved  to  be  an  outward 
bound  West  Indiaman,  mounting  eight  guns,  with  a  com- 
plement of  men  treble  the  number  of  the  captors.  In  the 
many  positions  of  responsibility  which  his  official  connec- 
tion with  the  vessels  in  which  he  served  imposed  upon  him, 
he  was  invariably  distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  forecast, 
and  correct  judgment.  Having  acquired  distinction  by  the 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  eminent  skiU  he  had  evinced 
as  a  navigator,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  ship  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  he  had  but  just 
reached  the  era  of  manhood.  He  was  at  Port  au  Prince, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  when  the  attack  was  made 
upon  that  city  by  the  negroes,  and  with  Joseph  Peabody, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  then  in  the  merchant  service,  rendered 
most  essential  aid  to  the  white  population,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  plunder  and  slaughter  during  that  horrible  servile 
convulsion. 

Mr.  Clapp  married,  in  1787,  Miss  Eliza  Wendell  Quincy, 
of  Boston.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Quincy,  Esq^ 
a  distinguished  physician  of  that  place,  and  a  lady  of  great 
personal  attraction ;  she  was  a  most  devoted  and  affection- 
ate wife  and  mother,  and  a  sincere  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. She  was  kind  and  generous  in  all  her  social  relations, 
and  always  ready  to  devote  her  time  and  attention  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  those  in  distress,  and  long  will  the 
recollection  and  influence  of  her  virtues  be  cherished  and 
felt  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  died  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years,  five  years  and  seven  months  after  the  decease  of  Mr. 
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Clapp,  sixty-one  years  and  seven  months  of  lier  life  hnving 
been  pa^ed  in  the  near  and  dear  relation  of  a  beloved  and 
respected  wife. 

In  the  year  1793,  Great  Britain,  Knseia,  Spain,  ProBBJa. 
and  the  EmpeJor  of  Germany,  concluded  a  treaty  proTiding 
that  they  shoiild  close  tlieir  ports  against  all  vessels  be- 
longing to  France,  and  unite  tbeir  efforts  "  to  prevent  other 
powers,  not  implicated  in  this  wai",  from  giving,  on  tliis 
occflflion  of  common  concern  to  every  civilized  state,  any 
protection  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  consequence 
of  their  neutrality,  to  the  commerce  or  prosperity  of  the 
French,  on  the  sea  or  in  the  pnrta  of  France,"  Extreme 
measnres  were  tlie  order  of  the  day,  and  the  commanders  of 
all  British  anned  vessels  were  inatrncted  to  bring  into  Brit- 
ish ports  such  vessels  of  neutral  nations  as  were  lielieved  to 
be  bound  for  France,  if  they  had  provisions  on  board,  and 
all  vessels  proceeding  from  the  French  colonies  to  any  part 
of  Europe.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  orders  leaving 
such  a  wide  margin  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanders, 
many  of  whom  were  unfit  to  be  intmsted  with  delicate 
dnties,  were  the  pretext  for  numerons  nnwarrantable  en- 
croachments npon  the  commerce  of  the  United  Statee. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Great  Britain  was,  even 
at  that  time,  apprehensive  that  the  United  Slates  might,  at 
no  distant  day,  become  a  formidable  commercial  rival.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  numerons  American  vessels  were  detained 
upon  the  slightest  pretexts,  and  many  without  any  excuse 
whatever  above  an  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Mr.  0app, 
who  then  commanded  a  ship  trading  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  was  captured  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and 
carried  into  England.  After  a  detention  of  eis  months  in 
Loudon,  his  ship  was  released  by  a  decree  of  tlie  courts  of 
admiralty,  and  his  cargo  paid  for  by  the  Britisli  Govern- 
ment ;  and  so  ably  and  judiciously  was  the  affair  managed 
by  him,  that  instead  of  its  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  o^vne^i, 
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it  proved  to  them,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  a  highly 
profitable  occurrence. 

After  passing  several  years  in  the  command  of  various 
ships,  he  finally  established  himself  as  a  merchant  at  Port- 
land, in  the  year  1796.  Here  he  gradually  became  largely 
interested  in  commerce,  in  which  occupation  he  acquired 
an  extended  reputation  for  the  exactitude  and  perfection  of 
all  his  business  habits,  securing  to  him  a  credit  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  foreign  countries,  which  was  probably  un- 
surpassed by  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  American  mer- 
chant of  that  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  duties  demanding  his 
attention,  Mr.  Clapp  kept  constantly  in  view  the  vast  import- 
ance of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  commercial  affairs  of 
foreign  countries ;  hence  we  find  in  his  note-book  numerous 
records  of  instructions,  given  to  the  commanders  of  his  ves- 
sels, to  spare  no  exertions  in  acquiring  such  facts  as  would 
tend  to  enlarge  the  channels  of  trade,  or  contribute  to  his 
own  store  of  valuable  information.  In  this  manner  he  did 
much  toward  extending  our  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
while  his  example  aroused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambi 
tion  throughout  the  entire  commercial  circle  in  which  he 
moved. 

When  Congress  laid  a  general  embargo,  December  22, 
1807,  on  the  shipping  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States,  to  preserve  our  neutrality,  the  honor  of  our 
flag,  and  the  rights  of  sailors  inviolate,  Mr.  Clapp  was  found 
among  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  national  government, 
although  the  position  he  thus  assumed  was  most  adverse  to 
his  pecuniary  interests.  In  fact,  such  was  the  disastrous 
effect  in  Portland,  that  Mr.  Clapp  and  only  a  very  few 
others  engaged  in  commerce,  were  enabled  to  stand  firm 
against  its  crushing  effects. 

In  the  year  1811  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,    This  was  previous  to 
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the  separation  of  Maine  fi-om  tiiat  State,  when  Elbridge 
Gerry  was  governor,  and  William  Gray  lieutonant-gOTer- 
nor.  These  times  were  exceedingly  eventful,  and  Mr. 
Geny's  administration  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
work  of  reform  which  was  then  progressing.  The  conise 
which  Mr.  Clapp  piu-aued  at  this  period,  in  reference  to  the 
acts  of  government,  is  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  his  devotion  to  the  country's  interest  in 
preference  to  his  own,  was  of  that  controlling  and  abiding 
character  which  is  only  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  true  patr 
riot.  A  large  proportion  of  bis  wealth  was  involved  in 
commercial  enterprises,  but  when  Congress,  on  the  4tb  of 
April,  1S13,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the  vessels  within  the 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  act,  although  it  portended 
war,  received  his  cordial  approbation.  And  when  a  few 
months  later,  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clapp  gave  government 
his  warmest  support,  and  this  support  was  continued  un- 
abated throughout  the  war,  notwithstanding  nearly  all  of 
bis  ships  were  in  consequence  driven  trom  the  ocean,  and 
laid  up  to  decay  in  the  docks. 

Nor  was  his  defence  of  the  government  exhausted  to 
empty  professions  of  confidence  and  adherence,  but  whan 
the  national  finances  were  seriously  embarraseod,  and  it  be- 
came a  work  of  great  difficulty  to  negotiate  government 
loans,  he  came  forward,  voluntarily,  and  subscribed  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  of  bis  property  to  sustain 
the  national  credit,  and,  by  his  example  and  influence,  ren- 
dered essential  aid  in  pi-ocmiug  subscriptions  from  others. 
The  full  force  and  value  of  an  act  of  this  character,  viheax 
the  government  had  become  almost  bankrupt,  and  a  pow- 
erful party  was  constantly  uttering  bitterest  anathemas 
against  the  administration,  and  those  who  had  the  boldu^s 
and  patriotism  to  befriend  it,  can  hardly  be  realized  hi 
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these  days  of  overflowing  treasuries  and  superabundant 
national  strength. 

A  corps  of  volunteers,  composed  of  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  worthy  citizens  of  Portland,  was  organized 
for  the  protection  of  the  place  against  the  fleet,  which  was 
committing  numberless  depredations  between  the  Penobscot 
river  and  Eastport,  and  to  this  company  Mr.  Clapp  speedily 
attached  himself  as  a  common  soldier. 

During  the-entire  war  most  of  his  business  suflered  from 
the  general  paralysis  which  prostrated  labor  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  but  unlike  its  eflect  upon  many  others,  the  dis- 
astrous results  which  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
contest,  only  served  to  increase  the  intensity  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  enemy,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  renewed  efforts 
and  greater  sacrifices.  His  residence,  during  that  period, 
was  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the  oflScers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  constant  scene  of  a  generous  hospitality 
that  was  not  surpassed  in  New  England.  Mr.  Clapp's 
views  of  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed,  were  of  a  purely  democratic 
character,  and  such  as  are  now  maintained  by  our  most 
worthy  and  far-seeing  statesmen.  Upon  this  point  we  dwell 
with  considerable  interest,  as  nothing  better  portrays  the 
liberal  cast  of  his  mind,  than  the  enlarged  opinions  which 
he  was  wont  to  express  upon  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernmental policy.  In  this  connection,  therefore,  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  quote  the  language  of  an  eminent  jurist 
of  his  native  State,  language  uttered  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind. 

^'  What  remains,  then,  to  make  us  the  happiest  people  on 
the  globe,  favored  as  we  are  with  the  wisest  and  the  freest 
constitutions  of  civil  government ;  encircled  as  we  are  with 
the  blessings  of  peace,  health,  and  plenty,  but  that  we  carry 
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into  private  life  ttose  principles  of  reTerence  for  tbe  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world;  and  tliat  indnstrr,  public 
spirit,  frugality,  and  l^enevolence,  which  will  not  fail  to  in- 
I'Bure  the  continnance  of  those  blessings )     Let  every  one, 
liien,  in  hia  Btation,  coltivate  those  virtues,  and  we  should 
f.  Boon  find  crimes  would  become  less  in  nnmber  and  in  mag- 
P  BJtude,  and  society  rapidly  advancing  to  its  highest  state  of 
I  jwrfection.     We  should  have  tbe  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
L  Aat  wo  had  discharged  our  duty,  by  contributing  all  in 
f  our  power  to  the  general  welfare,  which  is  best  promoted 
I  ty  the  practice  of  that  righteousness  which  always  did  and 
L  always  will  exalt  and  dignify  the  character  of  a  nation. 

"  We  have  the  happiness  to  live  in  a  country  where  oop 
I  rights  are  fully  understood  and  freely  enjoyed ;  and  Amer- 
I  Sea  fumiaheB  one  among  the  few  instances  where  the  bless- 
I  jugs  of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind  have  been 
I  ttie  primary  objects  of 'their  political  institutions,  in  which 
Itiie  rich  and  the  poor  are  equally  protected;  where  the 
T  weak  are  defended  against  the  usurpations  of  the  violent, 
r  and  where  merit  and  abilities  can  be  the  only  claim  to  tbe 
r  fevor  of  the  public.  May  we  not,  then,  pronounce  tbat 
[  man  destitute  of  the  tnie  principles  of  liberty,  and  nnwor- 
f  ihy  the  blessings  of  society,  who  does  not  at  all  times 
L*  lend  his  aid  to  maintain  and  support  a  government  on  tbe 
I  preservation  and  due  administration  of  which  depends  his 
T  own  political  as  well  as  private  bappiiiesa !  It  is  in  rain  to 
)  thiuk  of  supporting  a  free  government,  unless  it  be  by  the 
[  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  afiection  of  its  members.  GoT- 
f  emments  of  other  descriptions  may  be  supported  by  the 
f  intrigues  of  ofBcers  and  magiHtratea,  and  by  the  terror  of 
IS ;  but  tliat  which  owes  its  existence  to  tlie  will  of  the 
r  jeople,  must  derive  its  support  from  the  same  source : 
[  hence  it  becomes  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  eveiy 
citizen  to  aid  the  magistrate  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
office,  without  which  the  laws,  or  in  other  words,  the  will 
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of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect ; 
without  which  the  government  will  be  but  a  name — a  use- 
less burden  on  the  people." 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815,  Mr.  Clapp 
again  became  largely  engaged  in  commerce,  and  in  most 
of  his  enterprises  he  was .  eminently  successful,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  distinguished 
merchants  in  Maine,  until  a  short  time  before  his  decease, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  relinquish  his  commercial 
business.  His  navigation  was  so  far  extended  that  he  had 
vessels  employed  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  the  East  and 
"West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

There  are  but  few  persons  in  New  England  who  have 
built  more  ships,  and  employed  more  mariners,  mechanics, 
and  laborers,  in  all  the  numerous  branches  of  maritime  in- 
dustry, than  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  or  done  more  to 
promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  Maine. 

In  1816  he  was  appointed,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
corporation  he  was  the  largest  subscriber  in  Maine.  Mr. 
Clapp  did  not  retain  his.  interest  in  tliis  institution  but  a 
short  period ;  the  stock  having  largely  advanced,  he  very 
soon  improved  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  shares, 
bearing  in  mind  what  multitudes  have  recollected  when  too 
late,  that  every  flood-tide  must  have  its  opposite. 

During  many  years  he  participated  in  the  active  direc- 
tion of  various  banking  institutions,  and  added  much  to  his 
reputation  as  a  careful  and  skillful  financier. 

Having  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  independence 
of  Maine,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  con- 
vention which  was  holden  in  October,  1819,  for  forming  the 
Constitution ;  and  was  conspicuous  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  participated  in  the  laborious  and  highly  responsi- 
ble duties  which  were  devolved  on  that  important  primary 
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aesenibly  of  the  people.  He  was  for  Beveral  years  a  repro- 
gentative,  irom  Portland,  in  the  legislature,  and  there  wae 
not  a  member  who  was  listened  to  with  more  profoiind  at- 
tention, or  whose  opinions  upon  all  the  various  Bubjects  that 
were  presented  for  consideration,  were  more  univereally  re- 
spected. 

Mr.  Clapp  had  three  daughters  and  two  eons.  The  eldest 
daughter  married  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  the  second  daughter  maiiied  Samuel  K.  Brooke, 
Esq.,  of  New  York ;  tho  third  daughter  married  the  Hon. 
Andrew  L.  Emerson,  of  Portland.  The  elder  boo,  Charles 
Q.,  married  the  daughter  of  Gou.  Jwhua  Wlngata,  of  Port- 
land, and  the  second  son,  Asa  W.  H.,  married  the  daughter 
of  Gen.  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Roxbury,  Mass. 

The  practical  knowledge  of  Mr,  Clapp  was  frequently  of 
material  service  to  those  employed  in  legislating  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tariff;  members  of  Congress,  and  others  in 
higher  stations,  seeking  hie  opinion,  and  often  shaping  their 
course  in  accordance  with  his  counsels. 

The  last  few  years  of  hie  life  was  a  period  of  constant 
devotion  to  bU  the  ramificationa  of  a  business  that  furnished 
employ  to  hundreds  of  hie  fellow-,eitizens,  and  proved  to  him 
the  overflowing  harvest  that  follows  an  industrious  seed* 
time — that  delightftil  autumn  of  existence  to  which  all  men 
aspire,  when  a  life  of  noble  labor  is  rounded  by  a  con- 
Bciouaneas  that  the  work  has  been  well  done. 

In  the  year  1842,  the  credit  of  Ohio  and  other  States  de- 
preciated very  materially,  n  general  panic  pervaded  mone- 
tary circles,  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  those  States  to 
])ay  the  interest  on  tlieir  indebtedness,  was  much  shaken. 
Mr.  Clapp,  however,  took  a.  favorable  view  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  he  saw  in  the  undeveloped  resources  of  their  rivers, 
and  valleys,  and  forests,  and  mines,  in  the  wisdom  and 
elastic  energies  of  their  people,  almost  illimitable  means  of 
progress,  and  although  contrary  to  tlie  advice  of  distin- 
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guished  financiers,  he  invested  largely  in  the  stocks  of  those 
States  when  at  their  greatest  depression.  The  result  which 
he  had  anticipated  was  not  long  delayed.  These  young 
States  that  had  never  felt  the  scourge  of  an  evil  govern- 
ment, had  never  known  adversity  in  any  form,  with  suf- 
ficient resources  sleeping  unemployed  in  their  mountains 
and  plains  to  rejuvenate  a  score  of  the  decrepit  nations  of 
Europe,  were  the  last  portions  of  the  earth  which  would 
repudiate  honest  liabilities.  In  a  very  brief  period,  men 
began  to  weigh  their  abilities,  to  maintain  their  credit,  and 
no  sooner  was  this  examination  made  with  candor,  than 
confidence  was  restored. 

After  the  many  vicissitudes  through  which  Mr.  Clapp 
had  passed — now  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  now  as  a 
fearless  defender  of  the  flag  of  his  country  on  the  seas,  now 
as  the  pioneer  and  director  of  the  commerce  of  a  great 
State,  and  rendering  "  aid  and  comfort"  to  the  government 
in  the  shape  of  loans  at  a  time  of  its  utmost  need — it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  services  he  had  rendered  the 
country,  and  the  position  he  had  achieved  in  the  mercan- 
tile world,  were  recognized,  in  the  only  manner  then  admis- 
sible, by  the  chief-magistrate  of  the  nation. 

When  President  Polk,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  through 
New  England  in  the  year  1847,  visited  Portland,  on  learn- 
ing that  Mr.  Clapp,  then  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
was  confined  to  his  house  by  illness,  he  immediately  called, 
in  company  with  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Commodore  Stewart,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  venerable  gentleman  who  had  manifested  so  much  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  As  they  entered,  Mr. 
Clapp  rose  to  his  feet,  although  with  much  difficulty,  such 
was  his  enfeebled  condition,  and  briefiy  addressed  the  Pres- 
ident, welcoming  him  to  his  residence,  and  congratulating 
him  warmly  upon  the  historic  laurels  which  his  administra- 
tion had  won  in  its  conduct  of  the  war  then  successfully 
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fnpmmng  with  Meneo.  The  nrifion  «w  ome  of  mach 
mterert  to  all  the  partict  who  pOTtiriprtwi  in  ead  witneaed 
the  meediig* 

Mr.  Clapp  poMcewd  a  eapeciolay  eneigcticy  aod  fim 
diIihI,  with  A  ■troog  memoty,  cepeUe  of  greet  a|^liealioB| 
which  WM  enltiTated  bj  stndj,  and  a  coiMtaiit  intereoiine 
with  the  moet  intelligent  and  iUwtriooi  gentlemen  <^  all 
parts  of  the  coiuitfj.  He  was  ever  the  kind  patron  of 
enterprising  joniig  men,  and  when  eefirfed  with  dieir 
integrity,  he  never  hesitated  to  grant  them  liberal  eredtt^ 
without  regard  to  their  immediate  meana  of  payment,  co 
the  £ale  of  the  great  variety  of  merchandise  which  he  was 
oonstsntly  importing  from  all  parts  of  the  g^obe;  and  when- 
ever there  was  experienced  any  of  those  disastrons  revnlsiou 
in  the  commercial  community  which  inv<dTe  individual  em- 
barrassment, he  was  among  the  very  first  of  the  credilon  to 
oflBar  libersl  terms  of  adjustment  to  those  who  were  nnaUe 
to  meet  the  accumulated  demands  made  upon  them.  His 
beneficence  was  expant^ive,  and  having  acquired  a  very 
large  fortune,  liis  means  were  ample  for  its  gratification; 
and  to  jierjietuate  his  deep  interest  for  ttie  amelioration  of 
tlie  CMiidition  uf  the  unfortunate,  he  has  left  a  fund  of  eight 
thouiiand  dollars  for  the  education  and  relief  of  female  or- 
phan children,  and  four  thousand  dollars  for  famishing  fuel 
to  unfortunate  widows  and  other  |X)or  women. 

Such  remarkable  exemplifications  of  the  salutary  influ- 
ence and  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  activity  of 
character,  indomitable  ]K5rseverance,  rectitude  of  principle, 
and  honorable  deportment,  are  as  instructive  to  the  rising 
as  they  were  encouraging  to  the  various  generations  which 
have  succeeded  since  he  ^umed  a  position  worthy  of  all 
imitation. 

80  pcj'fectly  did  he  retain  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and 
that  moral  firmness  for  i^rhich  he  had  been  pre-eminently 
distinguished,  that  daily,  and  up  to  within  less  than  an  hour 
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of  bis  decease,  he  attended  to  the  management  of  liia  vast 
property,  with  the  game  calmneea  and  exactitnde  as  when 
in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  altliotigh  entirely  conscioua  that 
his  end  vas  near.  And  with  such  a  system  had  he  ar- 
ranged his  afl'airs,  that  at  his  decease  there  was  only  one 
Binall  demand  outstanding  against  him,  which  was  for  the 
daily  paper  to  which  he  was  a  yearly  subscriber,  the  year 
not  having  expired. 

As  a  Christian,  he  relied  upon  the  promise  of  the  Mes- 
giab,  for  that  life  of  heavenly  immortality  which  he  beheved 
a  merciful  God  was  ever  ready  to  confer  upon  those  who 
ackaowleilged  his  divine  power,  and  sought  salvation  with 
a  contrit«  heart 

It  is  as  true  as  it  is  creditable  to  our  glorious  free  institu- 
tions of  government,  that  it  matters  not  in  what  condition 
of  society  a  man  is  bom,  for  all  the  avenues  to  advancement 
in  wealtlj,  letters,  science,  arts,  and  in  civil,  military,  anij 
naval  distinction,  are  equally  open  to  the  children  of  the 
humblest,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  affluent  citizens  of 
the  republic ;  and  most  often  is  it  frvm  the  sons  of  the  for- 
mer that  are  to  be  found  the  mt^t  celebrated  merchants, 
physicians,  divines,  jurors,  legislators,  statesmen,  phUoso- 
phers,  generals,  and  naval  commanders,  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States. 

If  wealth  is  the  object  most  desired  to  be  attained,  they 
have  the  successful  examples  of  a  Girard  and  an  Aslov;  if 
eloquence  at  the  bar  or  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  they  have 
only  to  emulate  a  Patrick  Henry,  a  Hamilton,  a  Wirt,  a 
Webster,  and  a  Clay ;  if  military  renown,  let  them  read  the 
lives  of  Washington,  Jackson,  Scott,  and  Taylor ;  and  if 
they  are  ambitious  to  bear  the  thunders  of  their  country  in 
triumph  round  the  globe,  they  must  follow  in  the  refulgent 
wake  of  Preble,  Hull,  Decatur,  Stewart,  Perry,  and  Mac- 
donough,  whose  splendid  victories  emblazon  the  history  of 
the  Union  for  their  instruction. 
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The  youthful  ehoiUd  remember,  that  to  be  respected  and 
honored,  they  have  only  to  avail  themselves  of  those  pre- 
cious advactages  which  have  been  so  bonnteoiisly  secnred 
to  them  by  their  bold,  enlightened,  determined,  and  patri- 
otic ancestors,  in  the  establishment  of  this  vast  and  flomish- 
ing  republic,  where  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action 
give  independence  and  confidence  to  genius,  and  the  vigor 
of  hope  to  cheer  on  the  labors  of  cuterprieiog  experiment. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  eventful  life  of  such  aelf-taught  and 
6elf-directed  men  as  was  illustrated  in  the  late  venerated 
patriarch  of  Portland,  is  a  perpetual  stimulant  to  that  com- 
mendable ambition,  which  seeks  to  be  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  the  good  and  the  great  throngh  all  succeeding  ages. 
Like  him,  they  must  fearlesely  advance,  for  success  never 
fails  to  crown  the  honest  efforts  of  untiring  industry. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  IS-IS,  the  religious  ceremonies  at 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Asa  Clapp  were  performed  at  his  man- 
sion-house in  Congress- street. 

There  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  fellow-citizens.  A  most  appropriate  and  impreaaive 
prayer  was  made  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Jiichols,  in  which  he 
eloquently  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  tlie  venerable  man, 
whose  death  was  bo  universally  lamented,  was  the  oldest 
patriarch  of  the  first  church  which  was  established  in  Port- 
land ;  and  not  only  lived  to  witness  the  rise  of  that  city  from 
an  humble  village  to  tlie  affluent  commercial  em]x)riam  of 
Maine,  but  by  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  Iiad  done  as 
much  as  any  other  person  to  in-omote  ite  prosperity. 

The  exalted  estimation  in  which  this  excellent  aged  citizM) 
was  held  by  tlie  whole  community,  was  strikingly  evinced 
by  the  mournful  suspension  of  the  flags  of  all  the  vcsBels  in 
the  harbor,  and  on  the  signal  atafis  of  the  Observatory,  at 
half-uiast,  and  the  vast  concoinBe  of  people  who  thronged 
tho  streets  thi'ough  which  the  large  procession  moved  to  the 
cemeterj-,  where  his  remains  were  entombed.    There  conld 
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be  Been  his  aged  contemporaries,  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ventorons  storm-beaten  officers  and  seamen  of  the  fleets  of 
navigation,  of  all  the  varions  branches  of  mechanical  in- 
dnstry,  and  of  every  other  class  of  society. 

Never  has  the  death  of  any  other  person  excited  more 
deep  and  universal  lamentation.  It  was  like  the  solenm  and 
emphatic  expression  of  grief  in  an  immense  household,  for 
the  loss  of  its  renerated  progenitor. 


\ 
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The  rapid  development  of  the  iiatnral  reeonrccB  of  the 
United  States,  within  the  last  half  eentnrj' ;  the  material, 
intellccttial,  and,  in  some  points  of  view,  the  moral  progress 
witnessed  thronghont  our  land,  have  attracted  the  atteiition 
of  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  and  given  rise  to  many  in- 
genions,  and  some  profound  disquisitions.  The  nature  of 
oar  institutions  has  been  differently  viewed,  according  to 
the  partiality  of  the  observers.  "Witli  some,  what  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  good,  has  been  attributed  to  a  happy  chance ; 
while  a  great  preponderance  of  evil,  inseparable  from  I'e- 
pnblican  institutions,  has  been  supposed  to  be  lurking  in 
the  background,  ready,  at  some  not  very  distant  day,  to 
nenti'ftlize  or  overpower  all  these  apparent  advantages. 
With  otiiers,  the  inherent  energy  of  free  institutions  has 
been  the  assumed  explanation  of  all  that  was  admirable  in 
our  progress,  and  a  futtu^  of  still  increasing  prosper!^ 
ftmdly  predicted. 

To  those  of  ns  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  man  lees  as 
a  mere  machine,  the  plaything  of  external  circumstances; 
"who  Tiaw  him  as  a  being  of  strong  powers  and  high  re- 
BponeibilitieB,  the  solution  will  be  different  We  shall 
recur  to  the  history  of  Kew  England,  and  trace,  in  the  stem 
energy  of  the  virtues  of  its  founders,  the  cause,  at  once,  of 
our  institutions  and  of  our  snccess, 

Kot  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Abb6  Sieyee  could  in- 
spire the  French  people  with  a  love  of  gennine  liber^. 
The  degraded  descendants  of  the  heroic  Spaniards  will 
crouch  under  military  despotism,  or  bow  to  a  foreign  in- 
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vader,  in  spite  of  the  best-worded  "  pronimciaraentos"  of 
a  Santa  Anna,  or  a  Bolivar. 

These  -v-iews,  confirmed  by  all  history,  are  fiill  of  hope 
and  of  warning — of  hope,  in  the  future  destiny  of  our  race, 
depending,  as  it  thus  does,  on  our  own  moral  and  intellec- 
tual estrtiona,  and  not  on  the  varying  phaaes  of  external 
condition ;  of  warning,  that  we  do  not,  in  blind  relianco 
upon  the  advantages  of  our  position,  relax  our  vigilance  and 


In  this  point  of  view,  we  may  contemplate  with  advan- 
tage the  personal  history  of  those  men,  who,  by  their  talents, 
their  high  standard  of  honor,  their  unwearied  industry,  have 
contributed  to  the  material  prosperity  of  onr  country  in 
their  own  time,  and  have  pointed  ont  to  those  who  came 
after  them  tlmt  the  true  path  to  success  lies  in  an  nndevi- 
ating  adlierence  to  the  purest  and  noblest  principles  of 
action. 

These  reflections  are  immediately  suggested  by  the  re- 
cent loss  of  one  among  us,  who,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
united  all  these  qualities.  To  a  Boatonian,  it  will  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  that  I  refer  to  Patrick  T.  Jackson  ;  so  bb90- 
ciated  is  his  very  name  with  public  enterprise,  puri^  of 
purpose,  vigor  of  resolution,  and  kindliness  of  feeling.  To 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  with  ua  the  privilege  of  hia 
society  and  his  example,  a  short  account  of  liis  [>ereonal 
history  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Patrick  Tracy  Jackson  was  born  at  Jfewburyport,  on  the 
14th  of  Augnst,  1780.  He  was  the  youngest  son  (rf  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson,  a  member  of  the  Continentai  Con- 
gi-esB  in  1783,  Mai-shal  of  the  District  of  Maesachusetb 
under  Washington,  first  Inspector,  and  ailerward  Snper- 
visor  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  Treasurer  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  five  yeara,  and,  at  the  period  uf  his  death, 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  ;  a  man  distingnisheil  among 
the  old-fashioned  gentlemen  of  that  day  for  tlie  dignity  and 
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grace  of  liis  deportment,  but  much  more  so  for  his  intelli- 
gence, and  the  fearless,  almost  Boman  inflexibilitj  of  his 
principles. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
name,  was  Patrick  Tracjp^,  an  opulent  merchant  of  New- 
buryport — an  Irishman  by  birth,  who,  coming  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age,  poor  and  friendless,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  a  position  which  his 
character,  universally  esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  en- 
abled him  adequately  to  sustain. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  his  early  education 
at  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward,  at 
Dunmore  Academy.  '  When  about  fifteen  years  old,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  late  William  Bartlett,  then  the  most 
enterprising  and  richest  merchant  of  Newburyport,  and 
eince  well  known  for  his  mxmificent  endowment  of  the 
institution  at  Andover.  In  this  new  position,  which,  with 
the  aristocratic  notions  of  that  day,  might  have  been  re- 
garded by  some  youth  as  derogatory,  young  Patrick  took 
especial  pains  to  prove  to  his  master  that  he  had  not  been 
educated  to  view  any  thing  as  disgraceful  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  do.  He  took  pride  in  throwing  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  business.  In  so 
doing  he  gratified  a  love  of  activity  and  usefulness,  which 
belonged  to  his  character,  at  the  same  time  that  he  satisfied 
his  sense  of  duty.  And  yet,  while  thus  ready  to  work, 
he  did  not  lose .  his  keen  relish  for  the  enjoyments  of 
youth;  and  would  often,  after  a  day  of  intense  bodily 
labor,  be  foremost  in  the  amusements  of  the  social  circle  in 
the  evening. 

He  soon  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, who  intrusted  to  him,  when  imder  twenty  years  of  age, 
a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  St  Thomas,  with  authority  to 
take  the  command  of  the  vessel  from  the  captain,  if  he 
ftbould  see  occasion. 
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Aft*r  hia  retnrn  from  this  voyage,  which  he  successfully 
conducted,  aii  opportunity  oftered  for  a  more  extended  en- 
terprise. Hia  brother,  Captftin  Henry  Jackeon,  who  waa 
abont  six  years  older  than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  was 
warmly  attached,  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Hadraa 
and  Calcutta,  and  offered  to  take  Patrick  with  him  as  cap- 
tain's clerk.  The  offer  was  a  tempting  one.  It  would  open 
to  him  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which  his  maeter,  Bartlett, 
had  not  been  engaged,  but  wliich  was,  at  that  time,  one  of 
gi-eat  profit  to  the  enterprising  merchants  of  this  country. 
The  English  government  then  found  it  for  their  interest  to 
give  us  great  advantages  in  the  Bengal  trade ;  while  our 
neutral  position,  during  the  long  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, enabled  us  to  monopolize  the  business  of  supplying  the 
continent  of  Europe  with  the  cotton  and  other  products  of 
British  India.  'An  obstacle,  however,  interposed — our 
young  apprentice  was  not  of  age ;  and  the  indentures  gave 
to  Ills  master  the  use  of  hia  services  till  that  period  should 
be  completed.  With  great  liberality,  Mr.  Baitlelt,  on  being 
informed  of  the  circumstances,  relinquished  his  claim. 

It  was  very  nearly  tlie  first  day  of  the  present  century, 
when  Mr.  Jackson  commenced  his  career  as  a  free  man. 
Already  familiar  with  many  things  pertaining  to  &  sea  life, 
he  occupied  his  time  on  board  ship  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  navigation,  and  of  seamanship.  Ilia  brother,  who 
delighted  in  hia  profession,  and  was  a  man  of  warm  and 
geueroiB  affections,  was  well  qualified  and  ready  to  instruct 
him.  These  studies,  with  his  previous  mercantile  experi- 
ence, juBtified  bira,  on  his  rettirn  from  India,  in  offering  to 
take  charge  of  a  ship  and  cargo  in  the  eanie  trade.  This 
he  did,  with  complete  auccees,  for  three  successive  voyages, 
and  established  hie  reputation  for  enterprise  and  correctness 
in  business. 

On  the  last  of  these  occasions,  he  happened  to  be  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  that  place  waa  taken  from  the 
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Dutch  by  the  English,  under  Sir  iDavid  Baird,  in  January, 
1806.  This  circumstance  caused  a  derangement  in  his 
mercantile  operations,  involving  a  detention  of  about  a  year 
at  the  Cape,  and  leading  him  subsequently  to  embark  in 
some  new  adventures ;  and  he  did  not  reach  home  until 
1808,  after  an  absence  of  four  years. 

Having  now  established  his  reputation,  and  acquired 
some  capital,  he  relinquished  the  sea,  and  entered  into 
commercial  pursuits  at  Boston.  His  long  acquaintance 
with  the  India  trade  eminently  fitted  him  for  that  branch 
of  business ;  and  he  had  the  support  and  invaluable  coun- 
sels of  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Francis  C.  Lowell.  He 
entered  largely  into  this  business,  both  as  an  importer  and 
speculator.  The  same  remarkable  union  of  boldness  and 
sound  judgment,  which  characterized  him  in  later  days, 
contributed  to  his  success,  and  his  credit  soon  became  un- 
bounded. In  1811,  at  a  moment  when  his  engagements 
were  very  large,  and  when  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such,  in  its  foreign  relations,  as  to  call  for  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, a  sudden  check  was  given  to  his  credit  by  the 
failure  of  a  house  in  the  same  branch  of  business,  with 
whom  he  was  known  to  be  extensively  connected.  His 
creditors  became  alarmed,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  said  that  he  ought  instantly  to  fail.  Mr.  Jackson 
acted,  under  this  emergency,  with  his  usual  promptness  and 
resolution.  He  called  upon  some  of  his  principal  creditors, 
made  a  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and 
showed  that,  if  allowed  to  manage  them  in  his  own  way, 
his  means  were  abimdantly  sufficient ;  while,  so  great  was 
the  amount  of  his  liabilities,  that,  under  the  charge  of 
assignees,  not  only  might  all  his  hard  earnings  be  swept 
away,  but  the  creditors  themselves  be  the  sufierers.  So  ad- 
mirably had  his  accounts  been  kept,  and  so  completely  did 
he  show  himself  to  be  master  of  his  business,  that  the  ap- 
peal was  irresistible.   He  was  allowed  to  go  on  unmolested, 
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and  the  event  justified  the  confidence  repoeeti  in  him.  One 
of  his  largest  creditors,  the  late  William  Pratt,  Esq.,  was 
BO  pleased  with  his  deportment  on  this  occasion,  that  he  not 
only  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  but  offered  him 
any  pecuniary  aid  he  might  require.  This  was  no  trifling 
proof  of  confidence,  when  the  amount  of  his  liabilities,  com- 
pared to  his  capital,  at  this  dark  and  trouhlesome  peiiod, 
is  taken  into  view.  In  the  end,  he  gained  reputation  and 
public  confidence  by  the  circumstances  that  had  throatfined 
to  desti-oy  them.  Within  a  year,  all  the  embarrassments 
tliat  had  menaced  him  had  passed  away,  and  he  continued 
largely  engaged  in  tlie  India  and  Havana  trades,  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1812.  At  tliis  period,  circum- 
etancea  led  him  into  a  new  branch  of  business,  which  influ- 
enced bis  whole  future  life. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  just  returned  to  this  country,  af^er  a  long 
visit  to  England  and  Scotland.  While  abroad,  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  cotton  manufacture,  then  aUnoet 
monopolized  by  Great  Britain,  might  be  advantageously 
prosecuted  here.  The  use  of  machinery  was  daily  super- 
seding the  former  manual  operations ;  and  it  was  known 
that  power-looms  had  recently  been  introduced,  tiiough  the 
mode  of  constructing  them  was  kept  secret.  The  cheapness 
of  labor,  and  abundance  of  capital,  were  advantages  in 
favor  of  the  English  manufacturer — they  had  skill  and  rep- 
utation. On  the  other  hand,  they  were  burdened  with  the 
taxes  of  a  prolonged  war.  We  could  obtain  the  raw  mate- 
rial cheaper,  and  had  a  great  superiority  in  the  abimdant 
water-power,  then  unemployed,  in  every  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  also  the  belief  of  Mr.  Lowell,  that  the  char- 
acter of  our  population,  educated,  moral,  and  enterprising 
as  it  tlien  was,  could  not  fail  to  secure  succcee,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  their  European  rivals ;  and  it  is  no 
small  evidence  of  the  far-reaching  views  of  Ihis  extraordi- 
nary man,  and  his  early  colleagues,  that  their  very  firgt 
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measures  were  such  as  should  secure  that  attention  to  edu- 
cation and  morals  among  the  manufacturing  population, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  any  perma- 
nent success. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  Mr.  Lowell  determined  to 
bring  them  to  the  test  of  experiment.  So  confident  was  he 
in  his  calculations,  that  he  thought  he  could  in  no  way  so 
effectually  assist  the  fortunes  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Jackson, 
as  by  offering  him  a  share  in  the  enterprise.  Great  were 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  new  undertaking.  The  state 
of  war  prevented  any  communication  with  England.  Kot 
even  books  and  designs,  much  less  models,  could  be  pro- 
cured. The  structure  of  the  machinery,  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  constraction,  the  very  tools  of  the  machine-shop, 
the  arrangement  of  the  mill,  and  the  size  of  its  various 
apartments — all  these  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  re-invented. 
But  Mr.  Jackson's  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  appalled  by  ob- 
stacles. He  entered  at  once  into  the  project,  and  devoted 
to  it,  from  that  moment,  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared 
from  his  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  first  object  to  be  accomplished,  was  to  procure  a 
power-loom.  To  obtain  one  from  England  was,  of  course, 
impracticable  ;  and,  although  there  were  many  patents  for 
such  machines  in  our  Patent  Office,  not  one  had  yet  exhib- 
ited sufficient  merit  to  be  adopted  into  use.  Under  these 
circumstances,  but  one  resource  remained — to  invent  one 
themselves ;  and  this  these  earnest  men  at  once  set  about. 
Unacquainted  as  they  were  with  machinery,  in  practice, 
they  dared,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem that  had  baffled  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians.  In 
England,  the  power-loom  had  been  invented  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  why  not  here  by  a  merchant  ?  After  numerous 
experiments  and  failures,  they  at  last  succeeded,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1812,  in  producing  a  model  which  they  thought  so 
well  of  as  to  be  willing  to  make  preparations  for  putting  up 
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a  mill,  for  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary to  procTirc  the  assistance  of  a  practical  mechanic,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  machinery;  and  the  triends 
had  the  gi)od  fortune  to  §eciire  the  services  of  Mr.  Paul 
Moodv,  afterward  so  well  known  as  the  head  of  the  machine- 
ehop  at  Lowell. 

The;  found,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  many  de- 
fects in  their  model  loom ;  but  these  were  gradually  reme- 
died. The  project  hitherto  had  been  exelusiTely  for  a 
weaving-mill,  to  do  by  power  what  had  before  been  done 
by  hand-looms.  But  it  was  ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  spin  the  twist,  rather  than  to 
buy  it ;  and  they  put  np  a  mill  for  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  spindles,  which  was  completed  late  iu  1S13. 
It  will  probably  strike  the  reader  with  some  astonishment 
to  be  told  that  this  mill,  still  in  operation  at  Waltham,  was 
probably  the  first  one  in  the  world  that  combined  all  tlie 
operations  necessary  for  converting  the  raw  cotton  into  fin- 
ished cloth.  Such,  however,  is  tlie  fact,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed  on  the  subject.  Tlie  milla  in  this  conntiy — Sla- 
ter's, for  example,  in  Rhode  Island — were  spinning-mills 
only ;  and  in  England,  though  the  power-loom  had  been 
introduced,  it  was  used  in  separate  establiahmenfs,  by  per- 
sons who  bought,  as  the  hand-weavers  had  always  done, 
their  twiet  of  the  spinners. 

Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  at  Waltham,  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  preparation  (sizing)  of  the  warps.  They 
procured  from  England  a  drawing  of  Horrock's  di'cssing- 
machine,  which,  with  some  essential  improvements,  they 
adopted,  producing  the  di-esser  now  in  use  at  Lowell  and  else- 
where. No  method  was,  however,  indicated  in  this  drawing 
for  winding  the  threads  from  tlie  bobbins  on  to  the  beam ;  and 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Moody  invented  the  very  in- 
genious machine  called  the  warper.  Having  obtained  theae, 
there  was  no  further  difficulty  in  weaving  by  power-looms. 
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There  was  still  greater  deficiency  in  the  preparation  for 
spinning.  They  had  obtained  from  England  a  description  of 
what  was  then  called  a  bobbin  and  fly,  or  jack-frame,  for  spin- 
ning roving ;  jfrom  this  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Lowell  produced 
our  present  double-speeder.  The  motions  of  this  machine 
were  very  complicated,  and  required  nice  mathematical 
calculations.  Without  them,  Mr.  Moody's  ingenuity,  great 
as  it  was,  would  have  been  at  fault.  These  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  Lowell.  Many  yeara  aftenvard,  and  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Lowell,  when  the  patent  for  the  speeder  had  been 
infringed,  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch  was  requested  to  examine 
them,  that  he  might  appear  as  a^witness  at  the  trial.  He 
expressed  to  Mr.  Jackson  his  admiration  of  the  mathemati- 
cal power  they  evinced ;  adding,  that  there  were  some 
corrections  introduced  that  he  had  not  supposed  any  man 
in  America  familiar  with  but  himself. 

There  was  also  great  waste  and  expense  in  winding  the 
thread  for  filling  or  weft  from  the  bobbin  on  to  the  quills, 
for  the  shuttle.  To  obviate  this,  Mr.  Moody  invented  the 
machine  known  here  as  the  filling-throstle. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  tliis  rapid  sketch,  how  much  there 
was  at  this  early  period  to  be  done,  and  how  well  it 
was  accomplished.  The  machines  introduced  then,  are 
those  still  in  use  in  New  England — brought,  of  course,  to 
greater  perfection  in  detail,  and  attaining  a  much  higher 
rate  of  speed,  but  still  substantially  the  same. 

Associating  with  themselves  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
merchants  of  Boston,  they  procured,  in  February,  1813,  a 
charter,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Success  crowned  their  efibrts,  and  the  business  was  grad- 
ually extended  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  their  water- 
power. 

Mr.  Lowell  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-two ;  satisfied 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  that  the  extension 
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of  the  cotton  raamifacture  would  form  a  pennanent  basis  of 
the  pTOBperity  of  New  EDgTaod.  He  had  been  mainlj  in- 
Btnuncntal  in  procuring  from  Congress,  in  1S16,  tlie  eetab- 
lisliment  of  tlie  minimum  duty  on  cottou  cloth ;  an  idea 
which  originated  with  liim,  and  one  of  great  value,  not  only 
as  affording  a  certain  and  easily  collected  revenue,  but  as 
preventing  the  exaction  of  a  higher  and  higher  duty,  just 
as  th(!  advance  in  tbe  cost  abroad  rendere  it  more  difficult 
for  the  consumer  to  procure  bis  necessary  supplies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mr,  Lowell  should  have  felt  great 
satisfaction  at  tbe  result  of  bis  labors.  In  tbe  establisbinent 
of  the  cotton  mauufactui'e,  in  Its  present  form,  he  and  hia 
early  colleagues  have  done  a  service  not  only  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  to  tlie  whole  country,  which  perhaps  will  never 
be  fully  appreciated.  Not  by  tbe  sncceseful  establishment 
of  this  branch  of  industry — tliat  would  sooner  or  later  have 
been  accomplished ;  not  by  any  of  the  present  material  re- 
sulta  that  have  flowed  from  it,  great  as  tbey  trntjuestionably 
are,  but  by  the  introduction  of  a  syatfim  which  has  rendered 
our  manufacturing  population  tbe  wonder  of  tbe  world. 
Elsewhere,  vice  and  poverty  have  followed  in  the  train  of 
manufactures;  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  seemed  to 
exist  between  them.  Philanthropists  have  propheaed  the 
like  result  here,  and  demagogues  have  re-echoed  the  pre- 
diction. Those  wise  and  patriotic  men,  the  founders  of 
Waltbam,  foresaw,  and  guarded  against  tlie  evil. 

By  the  erection  of  boarding-houses  at  tbe  expense  and 
under  the  couti-ol  of  the  factory ;  putting  at  the  head  of 
them  matrons  of  tried  character,  and  allowing  no  boarders 
to  be  received  except  tbe  female  operativea  of  the  mill ;  by 
stringent  regulations  for  the  government  of  these  houses ; 
by  all  these  precautions  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
mral  population,  who  were  now  no  longer  afraid  to  tmat 
their  daughters  in  a  manufacturing  town.  A  supply  was 
thus  obtained  of  respectable  girls ;  and  theee,  from  pride  of 
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character,  as  well  aa  principle,  have  taken  especial  care  to 
exclude  all  others.  It  was  soon  found  that  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  factory  entailed  no  degradation  of  character,  and 
was  no  impediment  to  a  reputable  connection  in  marriage. 
A  factory-girl  was  no  longer  condemned  to  pursue  that 
vocation  for  life  ;  she  would  retire,  in  her  turn,  to  assume 
the  higher  and  more  appropriate  responsibilities  of  her  sex ; 
and  it  soon  came  to  be  considered  that  a  few  years  in  a 
mill  was  an  honorable  mode  of  securing  a  dower.  The 
business  could  thus  be  conducted  without  any  pemianent 
manufacturing  population.  The  operatives  no  longer  form 
a  separate  caste,  pursuing  a  sedentary  employment,  from 
parent  to  child,  in  the  heated  rooms  of  a  factory  ;  but  are 
recruited,  in  a  circulating  current,  from  the  healthy  and 
virtuous  population  of  the  country. 

By  these  means,  and  a  carefiil  selection  of  men  of  princi- 
ple and  purity  of  life,  as  agents  and  overseers,  a  great  moral 
good  has  been  obtained.  Another  result  has  followed, 
which,  if  foreseen,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  does  great  credit  t«  > 
the  sagacity  of  these  remarkable  men.  The  class  of  opera- 
tives employed  in  our  mills  have  proved  to  be  as  superior 
in  intelligence  and  efficiency  to  the  degraded  population 
elsewhere  employed  in  manufactures,  as  they  are  in  morals. 
They  are  selected  from  a  more  educated  class — from  among 
persons  in  more  easy  circumstances,  where  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  have  met  with  fuller  development.  This 
connection  between  morals  and  intellectual  efficiency,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  result  is  certain,  and 
may  be  destined,  in  its  consequences,  to  decide  the  question 
of  our  rivalry  with  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

Although  the  fii-st  suggestions,  and  many  of  the  early 
plans  of  the  new  business,  had  been  furnished,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Jackson  devoted  the  most  time 
and  labor  in  conducting  it.  He  spent  much  of  his  time,  in 
the  early  years,  at  Waltham,  separated  from  his  family.     It 
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gradually  engrossed  his  whole  thoughts,  and,  abandoning 
his  mercantile  tuainess  in  1815,  he  gare  himself  up  to  that 
of  the  compauy. 

At  the  erection  of  each  successive  mill,  many  prudent 
men,  even  among  the  proprietoi-a,  had  feared  that  the  buai 
nesS  would  be  overdone — that  no  demand  would  be  found 
for  BUch  increased  quantities  of  the  same  fabric.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, witli  tlie  spirit  aud  sagacity  that  bo  eminently  dietin- 
gnished  him,  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  He  not 
only  maintained  that  cotton  cloth  was  so  much  cheaper  than 
any  other  material,  that  it  must  gradually  eettiblisb  itaelf 
in  univfj-eal  consumption  at  home,  but  entertained  the 
bolder  idea,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  the  increase  of  skill  and  capital, 
would  enable  ua  successfully  to  compete  with  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  supply  of  foreign  markets.  "Whetlier  lie  over 
anticipated  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  developments 
which  he  lived  to  witnesSj  may  perhaps  be  doubted;  it  ia 
certain  that  his  expectations  were,  at  that  time,  thought 
visionary  by  many  of  the  most  sagacious  of  hia  friends. 

Ever  prompt  to  act,  whenever  his  judgment  was  con- 
vinced, he  began,  as  early  as  1820,  to  look  around  for  some 
locality  where  the  business  might  be  extended,  after  the 
limited  capabilities  of  Charles  river  should  be  exhausted. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Ezi-a  Worthcr,  who  had  fonnerly  been  a 
partnei-  with  Mr.  Moody,  and  who  had  applied  to  Mr. 
Jackson  for  employment,  suggested  that  the  Pawtucket 
Canal,  at  Chelmsford,  would  afford  a  fine  location  for  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  aud  that  probably  a  privi- 
lege might  be  purchased  of  its  proprietors.  To  Mr.  Jack- 
son's mind,  the  hint  suggested  a  much  more  stupendous 
project — nothing  less  than  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole 
powtr  of  the  Merrimack  river  at  that  place.  Aware  of 
the  necessity  of  secrecy  of  action  to  secure  this  property  at 
any  reasonable  price,  he  undertook  it  single-handed.     It 
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was  necessary  to  purchase  not  only  the  stock  in  the  canal, 
but  all  the  farms  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  con- 
trolled the  water-power,  or  which  might  be  necessary  for 
the  future  extension  of  the  business.  No  long  series  of 
years  had  tested  the  extent  and  profit  of  such  enterprises ; 
the  great  capitalists  of  our  land  had  not  yet  become  con- 
verts to  the  safety  of  such  investments.  Relying  on  his 
own  talents  and  resolution,  without  even  consulting  his  con- 
fidential advisers,  he  set  about  this  task  at  his  own  individ- 
ual risk ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  accomplished  all  that 
was  material  for  his  purpose,  that  he  offered  a  share  in  the 
project  to  a  few  of  his  former  colleagues.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Lowell — a  city  which  he  lived  to  see,  as  it  were, 
completed.  If  all  honor  is  to  be  paid  to  the  enterprise  and 
sagacity  of  those  men  who,  in  our  day,  with  the  advantage 
of  great  capital  and  longer  experience,  have  bid  a  new  city 
spring  up  from  the  forest  on  the  borders  of  the  same  stream, 
accomplishing  almost  in  a  day  what  is  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  what  shall  we  gay  of  th6 
forecast  and  energy  of  that  man  who  could  contemplate 
and  execute  the  same  gigantic  task  at  that  early  period, 
and  alone  ? 

The  property  thus  purchased,  and  to  which  extensive  ad- 
ditions were  subsequently  made,  was  offered  to  the  pro 
prietors  of  the  Waltham  Company,  and  to  other  persons 
whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to  interest  in  the  scheme. 
These  offers  were  eagerly  accepted,  and  a  new  company 
was  established,  under  the  name  of  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  immediate  charge  of  which  was 
confided  to  the  late  Kirk  Boott,  Esq. 

Having  succeeded  in  establishing  the  cotton  manufacture 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune,  the  result 
of  his  own  exertions,  quite  adequate  to  his  wants,  Mr.  Jack- 
son now  thought  of  retiring  from  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bility of  business.    He  resigned  the  agency  of  the  factory 
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at  Waltliam,  etill  remaining  a  director  both  in  that  com- 
pany and  the  new  one  at  LoweU,  and  personally  consnlted 
on  every  occasion  of  donbt  or  difficulty.  Ttiis  life  of  com- 
parative leiBare  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  spirit  was 
too  active  to  allow  liira  to  be  happy  in  retirement.     He 

t  ma  made  for  a  working-man,  and  had  long  been  accus- 
med  to  plan  and  conduct  great  imterprises ;  the  exeite- 

'  ment  was  necessary  for  his  well-being.  Hie  spirits  flagged, 
his  health  failed ;  till,  satiefied  at  last  that  be  bad  mistijcen 
his  vocation,  he  plunged  once  raore  into  the  cares  and  per- 
plexities of  bnsinees. 

Mr.  Moody  bad  recently  introduced  some  important  im- 
provements in  luachinery,  and  was  aatisfieii  that  great 
saving  might  be  made,  and  a  higher  rate  of  speed  advan- 
tageously adopted.  Mr,  Jackson  proposed  to  establish  a 
company  at  Lowell,  to  be  called  the  Appleton  Company, 
8nd  adopt  the  new  machinery.  The  stock  was  soon  sub- 
scribed for,  and  Mr,  Jackson  appointed  the  treasurer  and 
agent.  Two  large  mills  were  bnilt,  and  conducted  by  him 
for  several  years,  till  snccess  had  fully  justified  bis  antici- 
pations. Meanwhile,  bis  presence  at  Lowell  was  of  great 
advantage  to  the  new  city.  All  men  there,  as  among  the 
Btockholdere  in  Boston,  looked  up  to  him  as  the  founder 
and  guardian  genius  of  the  place,  and  were  ready  to  receive 
from  bim  advice  or  rebuke,  and  to  refer  to  him  all  qnes- 
tious  of  doubt  or  controversy.  As  new  companies  were 
formed,  and  claims  became  conflicting,  tlie  advantages  be- 
came more  apparent  of  having  a  man  of  such  sound  jadg- 
ment,  impartial  integrity,  and  nice  discrimiuatiou,  to  appeal 
to,  and  who  occupied  an  historical  position  to  which  no  one 
else  could  pretend. 

In  1830,  the  interests  of  Lowell  induced  Mr.  Jackson  to 
enter  into  a  business  new  to  himself  and  others.  This 
was  the  building  of  the  Boston  and  T^well  Railrmid,  For 
6orae  yeai'J,  the  practicability  of  constnicting  itiatis  in  which 
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the  friction  should  be  materially  lessened  by  laying  down 
iron-bars,  or  trams,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  practi- 
cal engineers  in  England.  At  first,  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  service  of  such  roads  should  be  performed  by 
horses ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  brilliant  experiments  of 
Mr.  Stephenson,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
that  the  possibility  of  using  locomotive  engines  was  fully 
established.  It  will  be  well  remembered  that  all  the  first 
estimates  for  railroads  in  this  country  were  based  upon  a 
road-track  adapted  to  hoi'se-power,  and  horses  were  actually 
used  on  all  the  earlier  roads.  The  necessity  of  a  better 
communication  between  Boston  and  Lowell  had  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  conversation  between  Mr.  Boott  and 
Mr.  Jackson.  Estimates  had  been  made,  and  a  line  sur- 
veyed for  a  Macadamized  road.  The  travel  between  the 
two  places  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  slowly  performed  in  summer  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex Canal,  was  done  at  great  cost,  and  over  bad  roads, 
in  winter,  by  wagons. 

At  this  moment,  the  success  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  experi- 
ments decided  Mr.  Jackson.  He  saw,  at  once,  the  pro- 
digious revolution  that  the  introduction  of  steam  would 
make  in  the  business  of  internal  communication.  Men 
were,  as  yet,  incredulous.  The  cost  and  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  new  machines,  were  exaggerated ;  and 
even  if  feasible  in  England,  with  a  city  of  ouq  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls  at  each  of  the  termini,  such  a  project, 
it  was  argued,  was  Quixotical  here,  with  our  more  limited 
means  and  sparser  population.  Mr.  Jackson  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  matter ;  and  when,  after  much  delay  and 
difficulty,  the  stock  of  the  road  was  subscribed  for,  he  un- 
dertook to  superintend  its  construction,  with  the  especial 
object  that  it  might  be  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  use  of 
steam-power,  and  to  that  increase  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion which  few,  like  him,  had  the  sagacity  to  anticipate. 
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Mr.  Jackson  was  not  rii  engineer;  but  full  of  confidence 
in  his  own  energy,  and  in  the  power  he  al  WEI'S  possessed  Oif 
eliciting  and  directing  the  talent  of  olhere,  he  entered  on 
Uie  taeli,  so  new  to  every  one  in  this  country,  with  the  game 
boldijeas  that  he_  had  evinced  twenty  years  belbre,  in  the 
erection  of  the  fii'st  weaving-mill. 

Tlie  moment  was  an  anxious  one.  He  was  not  accns- 
toiued  to  waste  time  in  any  of  his  undertakings,  l^o  pub- 
lic looked  with  eagerness  for  the  roatl,  and  he  was  tuucioos 
to  begin  and  to  finish  it.  But  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to 
allow  his  own  impatience,  or  that  of  others,  to  hurry  him 
into  action  before  his  plans  shonld  be  matm-ely  digested. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  points  to  be  attended  to,  and 
many  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken.  A  charter  was  to  be 
obtained,  and,  b&  yet,  no  charter  for  a  railroad  Lad  been 
granted  in  New  England.  Tlie  terms  of  the  chai'ter,  and 
its  conditions,  were  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  ex- 
periment was  deemed  to  be  so  desirable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  80  hazardous,  that  the  legislature  were  prepared  to 
grant  almost  any  terms  that  should  be  asked  for.  Mr, 
Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  faith  in  the  success  of 
the  new  mode  of  locomotion  never  faltered,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  ask  for  any  privileges  that  wo\dd  not  be  deemed 
moderate  after  the  fullest  success  had  been  obtained ;  at  the 
same  tune,  the  recent  example  of  the  Charles  Eiver  Bridge 
showed  the  necessity  of  guarding,  by  careful  provisions,  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  stockholders, 

"With  respect  to  the  road  itself,  nearly  every  thing  was  to 
be  leamed.  Mr.  Jackson  established  a  corresiwndeuce  with 
the  most  distinguished  engineers  of  this  country,  and  of 
Europe  ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  deliberately  and  satj&- 
factorily  solved  all  the  doubts  that  arose  in  his  own  niind^ 
or  were  suggested  by  others,  tliat  he  would  allow  any  etep 
f-o  be  decided  on.  In  this  way,  although  more  time  was 
consumed  than  on  other  roads,  a  more  satisfactory  result 
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was  obtained.  The  road  was  graded  for  a  double  track ; 
the  grades  reduced  to  a  level  of  ten  feet  to  the  mile ;  all 
curves,  but  those  of  very  large  radius,  avoided  ;  and  every 
pait  constructed  with  a  degree  of  strength  nowhere  else,  at 
that  time,  considered  necessary.  A  distinguished  foreigner, 
Mr.  Charles  Chevalier,  has  spoken  of  the  work  on  Uiis  road 
as  truly  "  Cyclopean."  Every  measure  adopted  shows 
conclusively  how  clearly  Mr.  Jackson  foresaw  the  extension 
and  capabilities  of  the  railroad. 

It  required  no  small  degree  of  moral  firmness  to  conceive 
and  carry  out  these  plans.  Few  persons  realized  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 
The  shareholders  were  restless  under  increased  assessments, 
and  delayed  income.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
one  but  Mr.  Jackson  in  Boston  could,  at  that  time,  have 
commanded  the  confidence  necessary  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue his  work  so  deliberately  and  so  thoroughly. 

The  road  was  opened  for  travel  in  1835,  and  experience 
soon  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  anticipations.  Its  comple- 
tion and  successful  operation  was  a  great  relief  to  Mr. 
Jackson.  For  several  years  it  had  engrossed  his  time  and 
attention,  and  at  times  deprived  him  of  sleep.  He  felt  it 
to  be  a  public  trust,  the  responsibility  of  which  was  of  a 
nature  quite  difierent  from  that  which  had  attended  his 
previous  enterprises. 

One  difficulty  that  he  had  encountered  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  led  him  into  a  new  undertaking,  the  completion 
of  which  occupied  him  a  year  or  two  longer.  He  felt  the 
great  advantage  of  making  the  terminus  of  the  road  in 
Boston,  and  not,  as  was  done  in  other  instances,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  The  obstacles  appeared,  at  first 
sight,  insurmountable.  No  land  was  to  be  procured  in  that 
densely  populated  part  of  the  city  except  at  very  high 
prices ;  and  it  was  not  then  the  public  policy  to  allow  the 
passage  of  trains  through  the  streets.    A  mere  site  for  a  pas- 
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Bt-nger  depot  could,  indeed,  be  obtfllned ;  and  diis  seemed, 
to  mo3t  persons,  al!  that  was  easentiaL  Such  narrow  policy 
did  not  suit  Mr.  Jackaon'e  anticipations.  It  occurred  to 
liim  that,  Ly  an  extensive  purchase  of  the  flats,  then  nnoc- 
enpied,  the  object  might  be  obtained,  Tlie  excavations 
making  by  the  railroad  at  Winter  Hill,  and  elsewhere, 
withiu  a  few  miles  of  Boston,  much  exceeded  the  embank- 
ments, and  would  supply  the  gravel  necessary  to  fill  up 
these  flats.  Such  a  speculation  not  being  within  the  powers 
of  the  corporation,  a  new  company  was  created  for  the  par- 
peso.  Tlie  land  was  made,  to  the  e.rtent  of  about  ten  acres ; 
and  what  was  not  needed  for  depots,  was  sold  at  advan- 
tageous prices.  It  has  since  been  foimd  that  even  the 
large  provision  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  is  inadequate  to  the 
daily  increasing  business  of  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  now  fifty-eeven  years  of  age.  Released 
once  more  from  his  engagements,  he  might  rationally  look 
forward  lo  a  life  of  dignified  retirement,  in  which  he  would 
be  followed  by  the  respect  of  the  community,  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  many  families  that  owed  their  well-being  to  his 
exertions.  But  a  cloud  had  come  over  Iiis  private  fortunes. 
"Wliiie  laboring  for  others,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  speculations,  to  which  he  had  not  leisure  to 
devute  hb  personal  attention.  The  mifortunate  issue  of 
these,  deprived  him  of  a  large  portion  of  his  property. 

riniformiy  prosperous  hitherto,  the  touchstone  of  adver- 
sity was  wanting  to  elicit,  perhaps  oven  to  create,  some  of 
the  moat  admirable  points  in  his  character.  Ke  had  lung 
been  aflSuent,  and  with  his  generous  and  hospitable  feelings, 
had  adopted  a  style  of  living  fully  commensurate  with  lus 
position.  The  cheerfid  dignity  with  which  he  met  hia  re- 
verses ;  the  promptness  with  which  he  accommodated  his 
expenses  to  his  altered  circumsbinces ;  and  the  almost 
youthful  alacrity  with  which  he  once  more  pot  on  the  har- 
ness, were  themes  of  daily  comment  to  his  frienils,  and  af- 
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forded  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  truest  philosophy. 
He  had  always  been  highly  respected ;  the  respect  was  now 
more  blended  with  love  and  veneration. 

The  death  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Boott,  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
had  proved  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Lowell.  At 
the  head  of  that  company  (the  proprietors  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals),  which  controlled  the  land  and  water-power,  and 
manufactured  all  the  machinery  used  in  the  mills,  the  posi- 
tion he  had  occupied  led  him  into  daily  intercourse  with 
the  managers  of  the  several  companies.  The  supervision 
he  had  exercised,  and  the  influence  of  his  example,  had 
been  felt  in  all  the  ramifications  of  the  complicated  busi- 
ness of  the  place.  Even  where  no  tangible  evidence  ex- 
isted of  benefits  specifically  conferred,  men  were  not  slow 
to  find  out,  after  his  death,  that  a  change  had  come  over  the 
whole.  The  Locks  and  Canals  Company  being  under  his 
immediate  charge,  was,  of  course  the  first  to  suffer.  Their 
property  rapidly  declined,  both  intrinsically,  and  in  public 
estimation.  The  shares,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
worth  $1,000  each,  were  now  sold  for  $700,  and  even  less. 
No  one  appeared  so  able  to  apply  the  remedy  as  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Familiar,  from  the  first,  with  the  history  of  the  com- 
pany, of  which  he  had  always  been  a  director,  and  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Mr.  Boott,  he  alone,  perhaps,  was  fully 
capable  of  supplying  that  gentleman's  place.  He  was  so- 
licited to  accept  the  office,  and  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a 
higher  salary  than  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  paid  in  this 
country.  He  assumed  the  trust;  and,  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  management,  the  proprietors  had  every  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
The  property  was  brought  into  the  best  condition ;  extensive 
and  lucrative  contracts  were  made  and  executed ;  the  annual 
dividends  were  large ;  and  when  at  last  it  Wiis  thought  ex- 
pedient to  close  the  affaire  of  the  corporation,  the  stock- 
holders received  of  capital  nearly  $1,600  a  share. 
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Tb6  brilliant  iaeue  of  this  bnsiness  enhanced  Mr.  Jack- 
son's previona  reputation.  He  vraa  constantly  ^solicited  lo 
aid,  by  service  and  counsel,  wherever  doubt  or  intricacy 
existed.  No  great  public  enterprises  were  brought  forward 
till  tliey  Imd  received  the  sanction  of  his  opinion. 

Dnnng  the  ladt  few  years  of  his  life,  he  was  the  treasnrer 
and  agent  of  the  Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Somersworth ;  a  corporation  that  Iiad  for  mimy  yeare  been 
doing  an  unprofitable  businees  at  a  great  expense  of  capital. 
When  this  charge  waa  oftei-ed  to  him,  he  visited  the  spot, 
and  became  convinced  that  It  had  great  capabilities,  bat 
that  every  thing,  from  the  l>eginning,  liatl  been  done  wrong: 
to  reform  it,  would  require  an  outlay  nearly  equal  to  the 
original  investment,  Tlie  dam  should  be  taken  down,  and 
rebuilt ;  one  mill,  injudiciously  located,  be  removed,  and  a 
larger  one  erected  in  a  better  spot ;  the  machineiy  entirely 
discarded,  and  replaced  by  some  of  a  more  modem  and 
perfect  construction.  Few  men  would  have  had  the  har<li- 
hood  to  projMjse  such  changes  to  proprietors  discouraged  by 
the  prestige  of  repeated  dieappolutments ;  atiil  fewer,  the 
influence  to  cany  his  measures  into  effect.  That  Mr.  Jack- 
son did  this,  and  with  reaulta  quit«  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
prietore  and  to  himself,  is  almost  a  corollary  from  his  pre- 
vious history.  His  private  fortune  had,  in  the  mean  while, 
l>een  restored  to  a  point  that  relieved  liim  from  anxiety, 
and  he  was  not  ambitious  of  increasing  it. 

For  some  time  aiter  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  agency 
at  Somerswortli,  the  lobor  and  responsibilitj"  attending  it 
were  verj'  severe ;  yet  he  seemed  to  his  friends  to  have  all 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  middle  life.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  exertion  waa  beyond  his  physical  strength ;  cer- 
tainly, after  a  year  or  two,  he  began  to  exhibit  symptoms 
of  a  gradual  prostration ;  and,  when  attaclied  by  dys- 
entery in  the  summer  of  1847,  his  constitnUon  had  no 
longer  the  power  of  resistance,  and  he  sank  imder  the 
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disease  on  the  12th  of  September,  at  his  sea-side  residence 
at  Beverly. 

It  had  not  been  generally  known  in  Boston  that  he  was 
unwell.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received  as  a  public 
calamity.  The  expressions  that  spontaneously  burst  forth 
from  every  mouth,  were  a  most  touching  testimonial  to  his 
virtues,  as  much  as  to  his  ability. 

Reviewing  the  career  of  Mr.  Jackson,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  multifarious  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
business  he  undertook,  the  energy  and  promptness  of  his 
resolution,  the  sagacity  and  patience  with  which  he  mas- 
tered details,  the  grasp  of  mind  that  reached  far  beyond 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Yet  these  qualities,  how- 
ever pre-eminent,  will  not  alone  account  for  his  uniform 
success,  or  the  great  influence  he  exercised.  He  had  en- 
dowments morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  of  a  high 
order.  The  loftiest  principles — not  merely  of  integrity,  but 
of  honor,  governed  him  in  every  transaction ;  and,  super- 
added to  these,  was  a  kindliness  of  feeling  that  led  him  to 
ready  sjTnpathy  with  all  who  approached  him.  It  was 
often  said  of  him,  that  while  no  one  made  a  sharper  bargain 
than  he  did,  yet  no  one  put  so  liberal  a  construction  upon 
it,  when  made.  His  sense  of  honor  was  so  nice,  that  a  mere 
misgiving  was  enough  to  decide  him  against  his  own  in- 
terest. With  his  extensive  business  and  strength  of  char- 
acter, he  necessarily  had  collisions  with  many  ;  yet  he  had 
few  enemies,  and  to  such  as  felt  inimical  toward  him,  he 
harbored  no  resentment.  Prompt  in  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  he  was  equally  so  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
His  quick  sympathies  led  him  to  be  foremost  in  all  works 
of  public  spirit,  or  of  charity.  He  was  fearless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinions,  and  never  swerved  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  right  and  the  true  from  any  considerations  of 
policy  or  favor.  He  felt  it  to  be  the  part  of  real  dignity  to 
enlighten,  not  to  follow  the  general  opinion. 
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Id  private,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  cheerfulness  and 
henevolence  that  boamed  upon  his  countemmce,  and  seemed 
to  invite  every  one  to  be  happy  with  biin.  His  position 
enabled  him  to  indulge  hie  love  of  doing  good  by  providing 
employment  for  many  meritorious  persona;  and  this  pa- 
tronage, once  extended,  waa  never  capriciously  withdrawn. 

Tlie  bfe  of  eueh  a  man  is  a  public  benefaction.  "Were  it 
only  to  point  out  to  the  young  and  enterprising  that  the 
way  to  eucceea  is  by  the  path  of  honor — not  half-way,  con- 
ventional honor,  but  honor  enlightened  by  religion,  and 
guarded  by  conscience — were  it  only  for  tbia,  a  truth  but 
imperfectly  appreciated  even  by  moralists,  tho  memory  <A 
Buch  mea  should  be  hallowed  by  poatei'itj. 


HENRY   LAURENS. 

Henby  Laitrrns  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
in  the  year  1724.  He  was  descended  from  ancestoi-s  who 
were  French  Protestant  refngees,  and  left  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  They  landed  at  Kew 
York,  where  they  resided  some  time,  and  afterward  settled 
at  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  superintendence  of  his  edu- 
cation was  first  given  to  Mr.  Howe,  and  subsequently  to 
Mr.  Corbett;  but  of  the  nature  of  his  studies,  or  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  we  are  not  told.  He  was  regularly 
bred  to  mercantile  pursuits  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Charleston,  afterward  of  Mr.  Crockett,  of  London, 
and  was  remarkable  through  life  for  his  peculiar  observ- 
ance of  method  in  business.  When  he  returned  from  Lon- 
don,  he  entered  into  trade  with  Mr.  Austin,  of  Charleston. 
In  whatever  he  was  engaged,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  punctuality.  Allowing  nothing  ever  to  inter- 
fere with  his  own,  he  invariably  discountenanced  the  viola- 
tions of  it  by  others.  What  a  noble  example  for  every 
young  man  steadily  to  hold  in  view !  It  was  the  constant 
possession  of  these  lofty  and  dignified  feelings,  and  a  rigid 
attention  to  his  duties,  which  insured  him  success  through 
life,  and  served  as  a  constant  passport,  in  his  progress,  to 
that  eminent  distinction  which  he  afterward  so  justly  en- 
joyed. 

Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  business,  that  to 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr. 
Laurens  was  a  high  recommendation.  Industrious  almost 
to  an  extreme  himself,  he  demanded  a  corresponding  atten- 
tion and  labor  on  the  part  of  those  in  his  employ.    It  is 
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Full]  lliat  ha  required  but  little  sleep,  and  a  consideraljU- 
portliin  of  tlie  affairs  of  the  day  received  liis  attention  dur- 
ing fi  great  part  of  the  night.  No  man  sm-paseetl,  perhaps 
few  fi"|iialed,  hira  in  the  execntion  of  bnsineBa.  Rising 
eai'ly ,  and  devoting  the  morning  to  the  oonnting-houae,  he 
not  iiiifi'eqnontly  finished  his  concerna  befure  others  had 
left  llieir  beds.  His  letters,  whetlier  on  friendship  or  hnsi- 
rciis,  were  clear  and  forcible,  and  in  a  style  admirably 
adapted  to  this  species  of  writing.  Two  volnnies  of  his 
official  pnblic  coiTespondence,  while  president  of  the  old 
Congress,  remain  in  its  archives. 

Fe\s-  men,  perhaps,  possessed  a  deeper  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  ;  and  the  qnickneea  with  Vhich  he  formed  coi^ 
rect  opinions  of  others  from  their  appearance,  was  very 
remarkable.  In  proof  of  this,  we  are  told  that  he  was  en- 
gRged  in  trade  about  twenty-three  ycare,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  affiui's  of  the  partnership,  which  com- 
pvi>p'l  transactions  to  an  immense  amount,  he  proposed  to 
l;iKe  all  outstanding  debts  as  cash,  at  a  discount  of  five  per 
cfii(.  on  their  gross  amount. 

Tli^  colloquial  powers  were  very  great,  and  afforded  de- 
li^dit  and  instruction  to  every  company.  Reproving  witli 
jli.iillfiieas,  his  advice  was  at  all  times  valued  for  its  sound- 
nL'>?  and  sincerity.  Such  was  his  integrity,  and  such  were 
hi-  views  of  justice,  that  he  wonld  on  no  occasion  draw 
liills  uf  exchange  til!  lie  first  obtained  an  acknowledgment 
in  writing  fi-oni  tliose  on  whom  he  designed  to  draw  ihal 
ijiey  were  indebted  to  him.  He  cheerfully,  but  moderate- 
ly, partook  of  proper  diversions,  but  retained,  during  his 
wiiule  life,  an  invincible  aversion  to  playing  any  game  for 
}iuiniiiary  consideration. 

^\■o  are  told  that,  in  several  instances,  he  yielded  to  the 
iiii|iriiper  fashion  of  deciding  controversies  by  single  com- 
bat. In  each  instance,  he  received  the  fire  of  bis  advcr- 
saiy   without  retnniing   it.     Of  his  generosity  there  are 
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many  instances.  He  was  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
lawsuit  with  the  judge  of  the  cojiirt  of  vice-admiraltj,  and 
resisted  the  claims  of  the  royal  government,  which,  by 
some  regulations,  were  opposed  to  American  rights.  Fail- 
ing in  his  suit,  Mr.  Laurens  tendered  to  the  judge.  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Leigh,  his  legal  fees,  which  were  considerable.  The 
judge  declining  their  acceptance,  Mr.  Laurens  presented 
the  amount  of  them  to  the  South  Carolina  society  for  char- 
itable purposes.  On  another  occasion,  he  received  money 
in  some  oflScial  character,  which  had  not  been  demanded. 
Disclaiming  the  idea  of  his  having  any  right  to  keep  it,  he 
transferred  it  to  the  same  society  till  it  should  be  applied 
for  by  the  owner.    * 

Strict  and  exemplary  in  his  religious  duties,  he  was  found 
regularly  at  church.  With  the  holy  Scriptures  he  was  well 
acquainted,  and  took  great  delight  in  applying  portions  of 
them  to  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  They  were  not 
only  regularly  read  by  himself  to  his  family,  but  his  chil- 
dren were  early  instructed  to  read  them  also  at  stated  pe- 
riods. His  family  Bible  contained,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
several  observations  on  passing  providences.  He  has  been 
often  heard  to  say,  that  many  of  the  best  passages  of  dis- 
tinguished autliors  were  borrowed  either  in  the  matter  or 
the  style  from  Sacred  Writ,  and  he  quoted  the  following 
among  other  instances,  "  God  tempera  the  wind  to  the  back 
of  the  shorn  lamb"  of  Sterne,  as  an  imitation  of  "  He 
stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind"  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  He  was  charmed  with  the  writings  of  Sol- 
omon, for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  they  im- 
parted, and  conceived  that  the  observance  of  their  maxims 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  wisdom  and  happiness  of 
society. 

Eequiring  of  his  servants  the  exact  execution  of  their 
several  duties,  compelling  the  observance  of  decency  and 
order,  their  wants  and  comforts  were  never  neglected,  and 
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to  their  moral  and  i-eligious  insti'uctioti  he  was  invuriably 

attentive. 

He  once  obtained  of  a  favorite  slave  liis  consent,  tbougli 
much  against  IiIb  will,  to  receive  the  emaii-pox  by  inocula- 
tion, but  by  which  he  lost  his  life.  "With  a  view  of  admin- 
istering to  the  faithful,  though  unfortunate  domestic,  iu  his 
last  dying  momenta,  all  the  consolation  that  this  distressing 
case  seemed  to  admit,  Mr.  Laurens  gave  to  liim  positive 
assui'ances,  with  which  he  ailerward  most  strictly  complied, 
that  his  childi-en  should  be  emancipated. 

Having  lost  an  amiable  and  beloved  wife,  and  possessed 
of  a  large  estate,  he  entirely  relinquished  busiuesa,  and  in 
the  yi;ar  1771  visited  Europe,  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  the  education  of  his  sons,  by  whose  aU 
tainments  his  highest  expectations  were  fully  realized. 

He  was  one  of  the  thirty-nine  native  Americana  who  en- 
deavored, by  their  petition,  to  prevent  the  British  parliar 
meut  from  passing  the  Boston  port-bill. 

Every  exertion  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  colonies  to  prevent  a 
war  pro\'ing  entirely  fruitless,  he  hastened  home,  with  a 
determination  to  take  part  with  his  countrymen  against 
Great  Britain.  Persuasions  and  entreaties  were  used  to 
divert  him  from  the  resolution  he  had  furmod,  dazzling 
pi-ospects  were  held  out  to  his  view,  and  evca  large  offers 
were  made,  by  which  he  would  be  iudemnilied  for  any 
losses  he  might  sustain  by  his  remaining  iu  England.  But 
this  ornament  of  his  country,  burning  with  patriotism  and 
the  love  of  liberty,  ever  dignified,  fii-m,  and  ijicorruptiblo, 
rejected  these  despicable  propositions  with  a  magnanimitj 
of  spirit  worthy  of  his  exalted  character. 

How  beautiful,  yet  forcible,  is  his  reply  on  his  embarka- 
tion from  Falmouth  fur  Charleston,  to  a  mercantile  &iend, 
Mr.  Oswald,  who  urged  him  to  continue  in  Great  Britiun: 
"  I  shall  never  Ibrget  yonr  friendly  attention  to  my  inter- 
est; but  I  dare  not  rotuni.     Tour  ministers  are  deaf  to  in- 
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formation,  and  seem  bent  on  provoking  unnecessary  con- 
test. I  think  I  have  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  subject 
I  now  go,  resolved  still  to  labor  for  peace,  at  the  same  time 
determined  in  the  last  event  to  stand  or  fall  with  my  coun- 
try." On  his  departure  from  England,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  America  would  not  submit  to  the  claims  of 
the  British  parliament ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Charleston, 
in  December,  1774,  he  mentioned  to  his  friends  his  opinion, 
that  Britain  would  not  only  reject  their  demands,  but  that 
war  would  inevitably  take  place.  Fix)m  his  acknowledged 
weight  of  character,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  such 
information  would  receive  the  most  implicit  confidence, 
and,  accordingly,  vigorous  and  extensive  preparations  for 
defense  were  made  early  in  1775  by  the  Carolinians.  The 
circumstance  of  his  leaving  England  at  this  important 
crisis,  expressly  to  defend  the  cause  of  independence,  served 
to  confirm,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  fidelity  and  patriotism,  which  his  friends, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  career,  had  such  ample 
cause  to  entertain. 

On  his  arrival,  no  attentions  were  withheld  which  it  was 
possible  to  bestow.  Offices  were  conferred  and  honors 
heaped  upon  him.  He  became  president  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  with  a  full  persuasion  that  his  life  was  endangered 
by  tliis  situation.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
constitution  in  South  Carolina,  in  1776,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  shortly  after  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  was  appointed  president  of  that  honorable  body,  over 
which  he  presided  with  his  usual  integrity,  industry,  and 
decision.  About  this  period  the  British  commissioners  ar- 
rived, under  the  delusive  hope  of  being  able  to  induce  the 
Americans  to  abrogate  their  alliance  with  France,  and  to 
become  once  more  free  British  subjects.  Governor  John- 
son, one  of  the  commissioners,  presented  private  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Laurens.    In  December,  1778,  he  relin- 
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qiii^lit'i  his  aitiiiition  as  prenident  of  Congress,  for  whal  rea- 
son we  are  not  told,  and  received  its  thanks  "for  his  con- 
duct in  tha  chair,  and  in  the  execution  of  public  bnsinesa," 
His  acknowledgmente  were  returned  for  the  honor  confeiivd 
upon  him,  which,  ho  observed,  "would  be  of  acrvic«  to  his 
children."  lu  the  following  year  he  received  tlio  appoint- 
ment of  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to 
Holland ;  and  being  captnred  on  his  voyage  was  taken  to 
England,  and  there  imprisoned  iu  the  Tower  of  London  on 
ansjiiclon  of  treason,  and  was  officially  mentioned  by  Sir 
Joseph  York,  as  "  styling  himself  president  of  the  pretend- 
ed Congress."  The  commitment  was  accompanied  with 
orders,  "  to  confine  him  a  cUmo  prisoner — to  be  locked  up 
every  night — to  be  in  the  cuBtody  of  two  wai^dera — not  to 
aufFur  him  to  be  out  of  their  eight  one  moment,  day  or 
night — to  allow  Iiim  no  liberty  of  speaking  to  any  pereon, 
nor  to  permit  any  person  to  speak  to  him — to  deprive  bim 
of  the  use  of  peai  and  ink — to  suffer  no  letter  to  be  bronght 
to  iiiiii,  nor  any  to  go  from  liim." 

Afflicted  with  the  gout  and  other  diseases — his  head 
wliit.i'iied  with  the  snows  of  fifty-six  winters, — in  a  situation 
full  of  Tiiiaery, — his  cup  of  sorrow  seemed  to  be  full  to  over- 
flnwiiig.  This  venerable  and  illnatrious  prisoner  was  con- 
fined to  two  small  i-ooms,  with  a  warder  for  hia  constant 
coiiipiinion,  and  a  fixed  bayonet  paraded  under  his  window, 
enjoying  neither  friend  to  converse  with,  nor  means  of 
corrt-.sjiondence.  Deprived  of  pen  and  ink,  he  at  length 
fortunately  procured  pencils.  After  a  month's  confinement, 
periiiI-.Ion  was  granted  to  him  to  exoi-cise  on  limited 
ground,  hut  a  warder  ai'med  with  a  sword  followed  him 
closely.  He  Iiad  availed  himself  of  this  indulgence  for 
about  three  weeks,  when  Lorti  George  Gordon,  who  was 
also  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  unluckily  met  and  asked  Mr. 
Laurens  to  M'alk  with  him.  Mr.  Laurens  declined  tlie 
ort'or,  iind  hastened  to  his  apartment.     Governor  Gore,  pro- 
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voked  at  this  transgression  of  bis  positive  orders,  locked 
hiin  lip  for  thirty-seven  days,  though  the  attending  warden 
proved  Mr.  Laurens  perfectly  innocent  of  the  violation  of 
any  established  rule.  About  this  time,  one  of  his  friends 
and  mercantile  correspondents,  interested  in  his  welfare, 
solicited  the  secretaries  of  state  to  grant  Mr.  Laurens '  an 
enlargement  on  parole,  and  offered  his  fortune  as  security 
for  his  good  conduct.  The  following  message  to  Mr.  Lau- 
rens was  the  result: — "Their  lordships  say,  if  you  will 
point  out  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  dispute  with  the  colonies,  you  Mill  be  enlarged." 
This  proposition  inspired  him  with  the  noblest  feelings,  and 
raising  his  proud  soul  above  the  acceptance  of  any  allure- 
ment founded  in  ignoble  views,  induced  the  keenest  repli- 
cation. 

The  same  friend,  soon  after,  during  a  private  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Laurens,  observed,  "I  converse  with  you 
this  morning,  not  particularly  as  your  friend,  but  as  the 
friend  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  certain  propositions  to 
make  for  obtaining  your  liberty,  which  I  advise  you  should 
take  time  to  consider."  Requesting  to  know  what  they 
were,  Mr.  Laurens  added,  "An  honest  man  requires  no 
time  to  decide  upon  his  answer  in  cases  where  his  honor 
is  concerned.  If  the  secretaries  of  state  will  enlarge  me 
upon  parole,  I  will  solemnly  engage  to  do  nothing,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  the  hurt  of  this  kingdom.  I  will  return 
to  America,  or  remain  in  any  part  of  England  which  may 
be  assigned,  and  surrender  myself  when  demanded."  To 
which  his  friend  replied,  "  No,  sir,  you  must  stay  in  Lon- 
don among  your  friends.  The  ministry  will  often  have  oc- 
casion to  send  for  and  consult  you.  You  can  write  two  or 
three  lines  to  the  ministers,  and  barely  say  you  are  soiTy 
for  what  is  past.  A  pardon  will  be  granted.  Every  man 
has  been  wrong  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life,  and 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it."    Mr.  Laurens 
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immediately  exclaimeJ,  "  I  ivill  never  eiibscribo  to  my  own 
infamy  and  to  the  dishonor  of  iny  children." 

Such  newspajiere  from  America  as  were  employed  in  the 
publication  of  Britieb  suecesses,  especially  in  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, and  subsequently  to  tlie  surrender  of  its  capital,  were 
Bent  to  bim  for  his  pofusal  with  an  insulting  regularity. 
He  vsa  tliere  informed  that  hie  countrymen,  refusing  to 
fight  in  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  were  flock- 
ing to  the  enemy  for  protection  and  reward,  and  tliat  tha 
estates  of  Lanrens  and  other  stiihbom  rebels  were  under 
actual  eequeatration  by  the  British  conqneroi^.  But  to 
every  such  conijimiiication  Mr,  Laurens  calmly  and  charac- 
teristically replied,  "None  of  these  things  move  me." 

In  the  year  17SI,  his  eldest  eon,  Lientcnant'colonel  Jobo 
Laurens,  arrived  in  France,  as  minister  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Laurens  was  desired  to  wiite  to  his  son,  tliaC  if  ho  would 
withdraw  himself  from  tbat  comt,  it  might  possibly  obtain 
his  father's  release.  The  reply  was — "My  son  is  of  age, 
and  has  a  will  of  his  own.  If  I  should  write  to  hitn  as 
you  request,  it  would  have  no  effect.  He  would  only  con- 
clude that  confinement  and  persuasion  bad  intimidated 
and  overcome  me,  I  know  him  well.  He  loves  me  dearly, 
and  Would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  mine;  but  I  am  sure 
nothing  would  tempt  him  to  eacnfico  his  honor,  and  I  ap- 
plaud him." 

In  want  of  money  for  immediate  ptii'poseB,  and  desiroos 
of  drawing  a  bill  of  exchange  on  a  merchant  in  London, 
and  his  debtor,  lie  ti-ansmitted  a  pencilled  request  to  the 
secretai'iea  of  state  for  the  use  of  wnting  materials.  Their 
lordships  received  it,  but  returned  no  answer,  though  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  his  support.  Moi'tJfied  and 
disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  maintain  himself  from  hh 
own  funds,  he  was  suffered  to  languisli  in  aggravated  con- 
finement, and  under  n  complication  of  diseases,  witliout  die 
slightest  prospect  of  release  or  melioration. 
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When  he  had  been  confined  a  year,  a  demand  was  made 
upon  him  to  pay  ninety-seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  sterling, 
to  two  warders,  for  services  in  waiting  on  him.  He  returned 
the  following  answer :  "  I  will  not  pay  the  warders  whom  I 
never  employed,  and  whose  attendance  I  shall  be  glad  to 
dispense  with."  Three  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Laurens  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  secretaries  of  state  to  liave  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, but  tliey  were  removed  immediately  after  its  exe- 
cution. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  his  sufferings,  which 
had  by  that  time  become  well  known,  excited  the  utmost 
sympathy  for  himself,  but  kindled  the  warmest  indignation 
against  the  authors  of  his  cruel  confinement.  Every  at- 
tempt to  draw  concessions  from  this  inflexible  patriot  hav- 
ing proved  more  than  useless,  his  enlargement  was  resolved 
upon,  but  difficulties  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  it. 
Pursuing  the  same  high-minded  course  which  he  had  at 
first  adopted,  and  influenced  by  the  noblest  feelings  of  the 
heart,  he  obstinately  refused  his  consent  to  any  act  which 
might  imply  a  confession  that  he  was  a  British  subject,  for 
as  such  he  had  been  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. It  was  finally  proposed  to  take  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  when  the  words  of 
the  recognizance,  "our  sovereign  lord  the  king,"  were  read 
to  Mr.  Laurens,  he  distinctly  replied  in  open  court,  "  not 
my  sovereign !"  With  this  declaration,  he,  with  Messrs. 
Oswald  and  Anderson,  as  his  securities,  were  bound  for  his 
appearance  at  the  next  court  of  king's  bench  for  Easter 
term,  and  for  not  departing  without  leave  of  the  court,  upon 
which  he  was  immediately  discharged.  When  the  time 
appointed  for  his  trial  approached,  he  was  not  only  exon- 
erated from  obligation  to  attend,  but  solicited  by  Lord 
Shelboume  to  depart  for  the  continent  to  assist  in  a  scheme 
for  a  pacification  with  America.    The  idea  of  being  re- 
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leased  gi'iifnitoitsly  by  tlie  Britiali  guvemiuent,  sensibly 
mored  him,  for  he  had  invariably  considered  himself  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  PosiseBsed  of  a  lofty  sense  of  pei-sonal  in- 
dependence, and  imwiUitig  to  be  brought  nnder  the  slight- 
est obligation,  he  thus  expressed  himself,  "I  duret  iiol  ac- 
cept myseJf  as  a  gift ;  aud  as  Congress  once  offered  General 
Burgoyue  for  me,  I  have  bo  doubt  of  their  being  now 
willing  to  offer  Earl  Coniwallis  fm-  the  same  purpose." 

Close  confinement  in  the  Tower  for  more  tljan  fourteen 
months  had  shatlered  his  constitution,  and  he  was  ever 
afterward  a  stranger  to  good  liealth.  As  s(.>on  as  liia  dis- 
charge was  promulgated,  be  received  from  Congress  a 
commission,  appointing  him  one  of  their  ministers  for  ne- 
gotiating a  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Arrived  at  Paris,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  John 
Jay,  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peitce  on  the  30tb  of 
November,  17S2,  by  which  the  indeiJondencis  of  tiic  United 
States  waa  unequivocally  acknowledged.  Soon  after  this, 
Mr.  Laurens  returned  to  Carolina.  Entirely  satisfied  with 
the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  while  abroad,  it  will  readily 
be  imagined  that  his  conntrymen  refused  hini  no  distinc- 
tiona  within  their  power  to  bestow ;  but  every  solicitaticiii 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  elected  Governor,  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  he  positively  with- 
stood. "When  the  pi'oject  of  a  general  convention  for  re- 
vising tile  federal  bond  of  union  was  under  consideration, 
he  was  chosen,  without  his  knowledge,  one  of  its  membei-s, 
but  he  refused  to  serve.  Kctired  from  the  world  aud  its 
concerns,  be  found  delight  in  agricultural  experiments,  in 
advancing  the  welfare  of  his  children  and  dependents,  and 
in  attentions  to  the  interest  of  liis  friends  and  fellow- 
cidzeus. 

He  expired  on  the  8th  of  December,  1792,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  will  concluded  with  this  an- 
gulai'  request,  which  was  strictly  complied  with : — "  I  sol- 
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emnly  enjoin  it  upon  my  son  as  an  indispensable  duty,  that 
as  soon  as  he  conveniently  can  after  my  decease,  he  cause 
my  body  to  be  wrapped  in  twelve  yards  of  tow-cloth,  and 
burnt  until  it  be  entirely  consumed;  and  then  collecting 
my  bones,  deposit  them  wherever  he  may  see  proper." 

Mr.  Laurens  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. One  of  them  married  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Eamsay ; 
the  other,  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney.  One  of  the  sons.  Colonel 
John  Laurens,  died  early  in  life ;  the  other,  Mr.  Henry 
Laurens,  resided  for  many  years  in  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina. 


WILLIAM   PARSONS. 

The  good  merchant  is  scrnpulously  jnst  and  upright  in 
all  his  transactions.  Integrity,  good  faith,  exactness  in  ful- 
filling his  engagements,  are  prominent  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures in  his  character.  He  is  a  high-minded  and  honorable 
man;  he  would  feel  a  stain  upon  his  good  name  like  a 
wound,  and  regards  with  utter  abhorrence  every  thing  that 
wears  the  appearance  of  meanness  or  duplicity.  Knowing 
that  credit  is  the  soul  of  business,  he  is  anxious  to  sustain 
the  integrity  of  the  mercantile  character.  Accordingly, 
his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  stands  to  his  bargain, 
and  is  faithful  to  his  contract.  He  is  like  the  good  man 
described  by  the  psalmist, 

"  Who  to  his  plighted  vowa  and  trust 
lUth  ever  firmly  stood ; 
And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss, 
He  makes  his  promise  good.** 

He  would  rather  at  any  time  relinquish  something  of  his 
lawful  rights,  than  engage  iu  an  irritating  dispute.  He 
would  rather  be  the  object  than  the  agent  in  a  dishonorable 
or  fraudulent  transaction.  When  one  told  old  Bishop  Lati- 
mer that  tlie  cutler  had  cozened  him  in  making  him  pay 
two  pence  for  a  knife  not  worth  a  penny,  "  No,"  said  Lati- 
mer, ^^  be  cozened  not  me,  but  his  own  conscience.'^ 

The  good  merchant  is  not  in  haste  to  be  rich,  observing 
that  they  who  are  so,  are  apt  to  ^^  fall  into  temptation  and 
a  snare,"  and  often  make  shipwreck  of  their  honor  and  vir^ 
tue.  He  pursues  commerce  as  his  chosen  calling,  his  regu- 
lar employment  He  expects  to  continue  in  it  long,  per- 
haps all  liis  days,  and  is  therefore  content  to  make  small 
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profit*  and  accumulate  slowly,    "Wlien  h©  first 
hu»iticsH,  lie  was  determined  not  to  bo  a  drudf 
chaiti«d  tn  tin;  desk  like  u  gailey-elave,  nor  mt 
ln<;40om  lit*  home.     He  recoHecis  tliat  ho  is 
merchant,  Imt  a  man  ;  and  that  he  lias  a  mine 
a  iHSirt  ta  cnltivatc,  and  a  character  to  form. 
ton  raeolved  to  faaro  time  to  devch>]>  and  atott 
to  exercise  hia  eocial  affections,  and  to  enjoy  I 
Uie  innocent  and   rational  ploasnre?  of  life.- 
tngly  seta  ajmrt  and  c^nsecrfltes  a  portion  of 
evenings  at  least,  to  be  spent  at  home,  in  the 
Ihmilj.     He  will  not,  on  any  account,  deny  i 
relaxation  ;  he  'Crill  not,  fiir  any  consideratiff 
of  tliis   sourcu   of  improvCDioiit  and  faapp 
frilling,  if  ncvd  be,  to  labor  more  y^rars  in  t 
the  desired  amount  of  wealth,  provided  Im 
himself  in  the  tneau  time,  and  enjoy  life  as  1; 
Tlie  good  merchant,  thongh   an  enferpri* 
willing  to  rnn  sotuo  risks,  knowing  this  to  I 
success  in  commercial  adventure,  yet  is  not 
every  thing,  nor  put  all  on  the  hazard  of  a 
He  feels  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  this — thi 
vrong  thus  to  put  in  jeopardy  his  own  peao 
fort  and  prospects  of  his  family.     Of  course 
no  wild  and  visionary  schemes,  the  results  0 
together  uncertain,  Iteing  based  upon  nnres 
tations  and  improbable  suppositions.     He 
careful  tt>  embark  in  no  speculation  out  of  1 
of  business,  and'with  the  details  of  which  I 
iar.    He-  is  a^are,  that  altliongli  he  know 
cost  of  a  ship,  and  can  determine  the  qualit 
the  value  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  he  is  not  a  got 
worth  of  wild  lands,  having  had  no  expi 
Accordingly,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  wi 
of  this  sort,  however  promising  they  may  a] 
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not  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  nor  purchase  npon  the  repre- 
sentations of  others,  who  may  be  interested  in  tlie  sale ; 
fearing  lest  what  is  described  to  him  as  a  W€»ll-timbered 
townsliip  may  tnm  out  to  be  a  barren  waste,  and  what  ap- 
pears, on  paper,  a  level  and  well-watered  district,  may  be 
found,  on  inspection,  a  steep  and  stony  mountain,  of  no 
value  whatever.  lie  therefore  deems  it  safest  f<^r  him  to 
keep  clear  of  these  grand  speculations,  and  to  attend,  qui- 
etly and  regularly,  to  his  own  business.  Above  all,  he 
makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  risk  in  hazanlous 
enterprises  the  property  of  others  intrusted  to  his  keeping. 

The  good  merchant,  having  thus  acquired  a  comjx^tency, 
and  perhaps  amassed  a  fortune,  is  liberal  in  dispensing  his 
wealth. 

At  the  outset^  he  is  careful  to  indulge  in  no  extravagance, 
and  to  live  within  his  means,  the  neglect  <^f  which  precau- 
tion he  finds  involves  so  many  in  failure  and  ruin.  Simple 
in  his  manners,  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits  of  life,  he 
abstains  from  all  frivolous 'and  foolish  expenditures.  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  not  niggardly  or  mean.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  liberal  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  his  house- 
hold, where  every  thing  is  for  use  and  comfort,  and  nothing 
for  ostentation  and  display.  Whatever  will  contribute  to 
the  improvement  and  welfare  of  his  family,  or  whatever 
will  gratify  their  inni>cent  tastes,  be  it  buoks,  i»r  engravings, 
c»r  pictures,  he  obtains,  if  within  his  means,  though  it  cost 
much ;  knowing  that  at  the  same  time  lie  may  foster  the 
genius  and  reward  the  laliors  of  our  native  authors  and 
artists,  an  estimable  class  of  men,  whose  W(»rk8  jeflect  honor 
upon  their  country,  and  who  consequently  merit  the  pat- 
r6nage  of  the  connnunity.  But  whatever  is  intended  for 
mere  parade  and  vain  show,  he  will  have  none  of,  though 
it  cost  nothing.  lie  tliinks  it  wise  and  good- economy  to 
s}>en(f  a  great  deal  of  money,  if  he  can  alTonl  it,  to  n'n<ler 
home  attractive,  and  to  make  his  children  wise,  virtuon«, 
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uid  hapjiy.  Above  all,  he  never  gmdg«s  w^ 
Uic  fHithfiil  soltoolmaater  for  their  intftllvClarf 
tnininf;;  for  a  good  edaoation  he  deems  abofl 

Hanng  dins  liberally  provided  for  all  thej 
lionaeliold,  ihc  good  niCKhant  rt-trn'mbcre  aiid 
who  are  rclal«d  l"  liim,  and  who  may  in  any  * 
need  of  )its  aid.  And  this  aid  is  adininiBtereJ 
kind  ai>d  dvlicato  manner.  Ho  does  niyt  waitf 
ed  ;  Iio  will  not  stop  to  Ite  thanked,  lie  anti 
wtsLee,  and  br  a  secret  and  silent  bounty  remfl 
fill  8cn«  of  d«|)endence  and  obligation.  ] 
pteasnre.  an  well  as  a  dnty,  to  help  them ;  f>9 
bis  privilege  Ui  do  ^^ood  nnto  hia  bntthres* 
feel  ashamed  to  have  his  nvodr  nrlativus  rclii 
lie  charity  or  private  alms. 

Uul  our  gofid  mc-rcliunt  {mU  tliat  he  has  dl 
to  Ilk  Immediate  relatives  aud  friends,  bat  ta 
fly,  the  commnnity  in  which  he  lives.  He  is 
eeted  in  ite  virtue  and  ha])pi[»eR§,  and  feels  \ 
tribute  his  fall  share  to  the  establishment  a 
all  good  institations,  particularly  the  institnt 
iag,  hnnianity,  and  religion.  He  is  led  to  th 
pansive  and  liberalizing  spirit  of  his  calling, 
tnoately,  the  tendency  of  some  occupations 
mind  and  contract  the  heart  The  mere  divi 
incident  to,  and  inseparable  from,  many  nn 
manufacturing  pursuits,  though  important  au' 
other  respects,  yet  serves  to  cramp  and  dwai 
The  man  who  spends  all  his  days  in  makinj 
pine,  thinks  of  nothing  else,  and  is  fit  for 
Commercial  pureuits,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
extensive,  and  complicate,  tend  to  enlarge 
banish  narrow  and  selfisli  feelings.  The  n 
abroad  over  the  world,  puts- a  girdle  round 
communicatione  with  all  climes  and  all  natic 
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led  to  take  laige  and  liberal  views  of  all  things.  The 
wealth  wlkicli  he  has  acquired  easily  and  rapidly,  hu  is  con- 
Bequently  dis}>06ed  to  apuml  freely  and  muniliceiitly.  It 
has  been  beautifully  said  of  Roecoe,  Uie  diatin^ished  Liv- 
erpool merchant,  "  Wherever  you  go,  you  perceive  traces 
of  bis  footsteps  in  all  that  is  elegant  and  libcunl.  He  foniid 
the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  merely  in  the  channels  nf  traffic ; 
he  has  diverted  from  it  invigorating  rille  to  refrv«h  tia-  gar- 
dens of  literature.  The  noble  institutions  for  litcmr^'  and 
scientific  purpoaea,  which  reflect  such  credit  on  that  city, 
have  mostly  been  originated,  and  have  all  been  eHectually 
promoted  by  him,"  In  like  manner,  our  good  merchant 
encourages  learning,  anA  patronizes  learned  men.  He  is 
particularly  liberal  in  endowing  the  higher  seats  of  educa- 
tion, whence  flow  the  streams  that  make  glad  the  cities  and 
churches  of  our  God. 

The  good  merchant  is,  likewise,  a  munificent  benefactor 
to  all  institutions  which  have  for  their  object  tlie  allevia- 
tion of  human  wretcheduess,  and  tlie  cure  of  the  thousand 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  lends,  too,  a  substantial  sup- 
port to  the  institutions  of  religion.  He  feels  the  need  of 
them  himself,  and  he  uudorstAnds  tlieir  unspeakable  im- 
portance to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  virtoc  of  sucie^. 
He  thinks  that  he  sleeps  sounder,  and  that  his  pn>perty  is 
more  secure,  in  a  community  where  the  sanctions  of  religion 
are  superadded  to  the  jionalties  of  the  law ;  whera  tlie  sta- 
ted inculcation  of  religious  principles  and  senlimutits  dif- 
fuses a  healthy  moral  atmosphere,  whicli,  tliough  nnseen, 
presses,  like  the  weight  of  the  surrounding  air,  upon  evvry 
part  of  the  body  politic,  and  kcejis  it  in  its  place.  Ac- 
cordingly, ho  contributes  cheerfully  and  liberally  to  tho 
support  of  public  worship,  and  mort'ovvr,  as  Fuller  says  of 
the  good  parishioner, ''  he  is  bountiful  in  contributing  to  the 
repair  of  God's  house,  conceiving  it  fitting  that  euch  sacred 
places  should  be  handsomelv  and  decently  maintained." 
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Such  vre  cnnceivc  to  be  the  charxcter  of  the  gnod  ^le^ 
chant.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  tht>nglit  by  some,  that  iht 
character  is  a  visiunary  one ;  and  that,  amidet  the  coinp»- 
tidons  of  trade,  the  temptations  to  unlawful  gain,  tho  eagtt 
desire  of  accmnnlating,  and  the  natural  unwillingnees  to 
part  with  wliat  has  been  acfjnired  with  miirh  labor  aM 

I  paiiia,  there  can  be  no  place  I'or  the  higb-minded  and  gen- 
erons  virtues  which  we  have  describod.     We  miyht  liaro 

I  thought  RO,  too,  if  we  had  never  seen  them  exhibited  in 
■ctnnl  life.  Tlie  portrnit  whic)i  wo  have  attempted  to  draw, 
and  now  present,  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  a  transcript 
from  nature  and  reality. 

William  Pjbbokb  was  bom  at  Byfield,  Maasachnsetls, 
on  tho  CiJi  of  Angust,  tTS-l.    He  was  tho  son  of  the  Iter. 

■  Mosce  Parsons,  the  cltsrgyman  of  that  town,  and  was  one  of 

I  eight  children,  three  daughtei-s  and  five  a-ins,  lunong  tlw 

►  latter  of  whom  was  tlje  late  distinguished  ehief-juBtico  of 
f  liassachiisctts.     After  receiving  a  good  education  at  Daa- 

>  mer  Academy,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  an  elder  bro- 
'  tiior  who  was  engaged  in  trade  at  Glonce^tor.  Befors 
f  coming  of  BgG,  however,  he  entered  upon  the  hard  and  p«* 
k  iloiia  liffe  of  a  sailor,  which  he  purencd  for  five  years,  hav- 
I  ing  the  command  of  a  vessel,  and  making  many  suoceesAtI 
1  Toyages.  Like  many  other  of  onr  rich  merchants,  who 
H  were  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune,  he  took  bis  first 

U^&^na  in  industry  and   enterprise  amidst  the   hardships, 
I  privations,  and  dangoi-s  of  a  eca  life;  than  which  there  H 
!  no  better  sclioo!  for  tlie  development  and  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energy. 

In  17S0,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five.  Mi".  Pnrsom  quitte<l 

the  sea,  and  married  the  lady  who,  for  foily-scven  years, 

.  by  her  congenial  spirit  and  the  similarity  of  her  views,  by 

I  aympathizing  in  all  his  benevolent  feelings,  and  co-operft' 

ting  in  alt   his  plans  and  deeds  of  charity,  contributed  bo 

much  to  make  his  life  tranfpiil  and  hi*  home  bajipy.     In 
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the  same  year  he  entered  into  businesB,  and  reiTifvt.d  W 
Boston,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  a  period  of  fiftj^ 
seven  years,  actively  engaged  to  the  laet  in  commei-ce  and 
navigation,  having,  at  the  time  of  hts  demise,  one  vessel 
upon  tlie  ocean,  and  dying,  at  the  age  of  eiglitj-one,  tha 
oldest  merchant  and  ship-owner  in  Boston. 

Tlie  prominent  traits  in  tlie  character  of  Mr.  Parsons, 
were  hia  unbending  integrity,  liis  uncompromising  adhe- 
rence to  tnith  and  riglit,  Ida  conscientious  regard  for  duty, 
hiB  entire  freedom  from  selfishness,  and  hia  tender  and 
iwmpreheneive  benevolence.  Tlieso  qualities  ehed  a  daily 
■facauty  on  his  life,  and  spread  n  sacred  fragrance  over  hia 
memory. 

In  the  mercantile  commnnity  no  one  stood  higher  than 
Mr.  Parsons; — his  very  name  was  synonymous  with  integ- 
rity. In  all  his  transactions  he  was  systematic,  exact,  liigh- 
minded,  honorable.  By  a  regular,  yet  not  slavish  attention 
to  business,  he  amassed  a  handsome  fortime,  which  would 
have  been  much  larger  had  he  made  business  the  solo  end 
of  life,  or  had  he  not  distributed  hia  wealth,  ns  he  went 
along,  with  snch  a  free  and  liberal  hand.  His  losses, 
which  at  times  were  great,  never  disturbed  his  singnlar 
equanimity ;  he  regretted  them  only  as  curtailing  his 
means  of  doing  good.  To  his  honor  it  should  be  mention- 
ed, that  he  never  had  a  diapnte  with  the  numeronB  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  whom  he  employed.  He  might  sometimes, 
indeed,  think  himself  wronged,  and  jTerhajis  say  so;  hut 
yet  he  would  pay  the  bill,  and  leave  the  man  to  settle  the 
matter  with  his  own  conscience. 

Tlie  wealth  he  had  thna  honorably  acquired,  he  spent  in 
file  most  generous  manner.  IIo  had  an  open  heart  and  an 
open  hand.  Considering  his  first  duly  to  be  to  his  o^v^ 
family  and  relatives,  he  gathered  iheni  under  his  wing,  and 
overshadowed  them  with  his  love.  His  house  was  like  a 
patriarch's  tent,  or  the  gathering-place  of  a  tribe.     He  was 
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a  sort  of  universal  providence,  remembering  the  forgotten 
flnd  attending  tlie  neglected.  Tlie  absent  were  not  out  c 
He  mind,  nor  Uie  distant  bey<^>nd  the  reach  of  hia  care. 

But  his  good  feelings  and  cliarities  were  not  conSneJ 
within  this  circle,  large  though  it  was.  The  dcatitntc,  Hit 
uck,  the  afflicted,  rL-sorted  to  liiin  for  aid  and  solace,  and 
never  applied  in  vain. 


Was  any  new  charity  contemplated,  any  humane  objecfe 
set  on  foot  in  tlio  city,  Mr.  Pivrsons  waa  one  of  tlie  first  t 
be  applied  to,  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  his  approval  anc 
the  encouragement  of  his  purso.  And  ench  applicaUona, 
frequent  thongli  they  were,  he  always  attended  to  i 
cheerfully,  and  responded  to  most  liburally,  deetning  It  a 
favor  that  the  opportunity  waa  afforded  liira  of  doing  hts 
part  in  promoting  a  good  object. 

His  house  was  long  the  seat  of  a  generons,  bnt  quiet  and> 
unostentatious  hospitality,  where  there  was  nothing  for  difr^ 
play,  but  every  thing  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests.  Ilia 
doors  were  open  forhia  fi-ieiida  to  enter  at  al!  times,  and. 
they  were  sure  to  be  received  with  a  cheerful  welcome  and 
a  placid  smile. 

Ue  departed  this  life  in  the  spring  of  ISSt*,  full  of  vears,^ 
full  of  usefulness,  and  full  of  honotB.  As  has  bt-en  beaut)» 
fully  said  of  another,  '*  Death,  which  harinouizee  the  ^o- 
turea  of  human  character,  found  little  in  his  to  spiritualise 
or  to  soften.  Kindness  of  disposition  was  tlie  secret  bn( 
active  law  of  his  moral  being.  He  had  no  sense  of  injniy 
but  as  something  to  be  forgiven.  The  liberal  allowancfi 
which  he  extended  to  all  human  frailties  grew  more  activQ 
when  they  affected  his  own  interests  and  interfered  with  h 
own  hopes;  so  that  however  ho  might  reprubate  evil  at  ^ 
distance,  aa  soon  as  it  came  within  bis  sphere,  he  desired 
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only  to  overcome  it  by  good.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
were  to  him  mere  names, — like  the  figures  of  speech  in  a 
school-boy's  theme,  or  the  giants  in  a  fairy  talc, — j)hantom8 
which  never  touched  him  with  a  sense  of  realitv.  His 
guileless  simplicity  of  heart  was  preserved  by  the  liappy 
constitution  of  his  own  nature,  which  passion  could  not 
disturb,  and  evil  had  no  ix)wer  to  stain.  He  diffiised  the 
serenity  of  a  good  conscience,  and  the  warmth  of  unchilled 
afiections,  through  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends, 
who  were  made  happy  by  his  mere  presence.  Such  was 
he  to  the  last,  amidst  the  infirmities  which  age  had  accumu- 
lated round  him — the  gentlest  of  monitors  and  the  most 
considerate  of  sufiferers." 

'*  Of  no  dintemper,  of  no  blast  he  diod, 
Bat  fell  like  aatnmn  fruit  that  mellowM  long; 
"E'en  wondcrM  at  hecauM  ho  dropped  no  sooner. 
Fate  seemM  to  wind  him  np  for  foarHOore  years, 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  two  winters  more: 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  oat  with  catiug  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still.*' 
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TO  THE 


LIFE    OF    PATRICK    T.   JACKSON. 


Boston,  April  16,  1856. 
Mr  Dear  Sir: — Your  "Lives  of  American  Mercliants"  con- 
tains a  memoir  of  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  as  originally  publislied  in 
jour  Mercantile  Magazine  of  April,  1848.  Thin  memoir  called 
forth  a  correspondence  Wtween  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell  and  myself,  as 
you  are  aware,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in  the  magazine. 
As  the  original  error  of  the  memoir  has  not  been  corrected  in  this 
recent  more  important  work,  I  must  request  you,  in  justice  to 
myself,  to  publish  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lowell  in  your  next 
edition,  should  you  publish  one;  or,  otherwise,  in  the  seoond 
volume  of  the  same  worL 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  very  obed*t  serv% 

N.  Applbtok. 
FRDDfAH  Hnrr,  Esq. 


■♦»» 


MR.  APPLETON  TO  MR.  LOWELL. 

Boston,  May  28, 1848. 

Dear  Sib  :— On  the  80th  December,  1840, 1  addressed  a  letter  to  a 
committee  of  the  Middlesex  Mechanic  Association  of  Lowell,  on  oooa- 
eion  of  the  completion  of  a  fKjrtrait  for  which  I  had  been  requested  to 
sit,  to  be  placed  in  their  hall. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  that  letter : 

**  I  consider  myself  indebted  for  this  invitation  to  my  oonnectioii 
with  the  original  foundation  of  the  City  of  Lowell. 
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"As  cnnnectcd  with  tliU  fjict,  and  as  twn^titDting 
pnaenlOity  of  LowbU,  tlie  following  circamsUnc^s 
interwtlDi;.  Ur.  Patrick  T.  Jfl<'Jcson  u)d  ayaeU  hud  b 
DriginnI  AMixaBT4«  whu  eatiibliahed  tb«  Boston  HiuiDftie 
ftt  WftJthom,  lu  wliicli  tbe  power-loom  wm  first  brungi 
oi<«ratluti  uti  thb  ^di>  the  Atl&iitic.  The  socceHs  of  Ih 
hnd  HBlJi'fiml  us  tliat  the  time  h&d  uniTed  for  Ota 
mumfnc.lare  snd  jirinling  of  calicoes,  utd  in  the  bod 
uoilc  KU  eiounduD  into  Now  Hauipsliire,  to  «carcli  of 
power,  Siion  afi*r  our  rotarn,  the  iilan  waa  snggeeto 
of  parehMiDd:  tlio  etoclt  of  the  Pstncket  Canal  on  the' 
logvtlier  vith  sncfa  lands  as  might  b«  itiMXis^iaiy  for 
WBtvT-power  which  might  be  created  hy  its  enlArp 
mnnicatcd  the  Mine  to  me. 

"  At^r  aaciertuninp  tliM,  Mr.  Eirk  Boutt  wu  will 
the  oaterprise,  and  to  become  the  maonger  antl  igBii 
effect,  we  proceeded,  tliroQgl)  tmst-wortliy  ageau, 
oaaa]  utA  the  most  importdot  adjoining  landfl.  It  w 
hftd  been  eeonred  that  we  tJiuoglit  proper  to  vitll  1 
rooolloot  the  ftrat  viiit.  It  wae  in  the  mooth  of  Hat 
a  alight  Huuw  oovensd  the  groiuu],"  Ac.,  tK. 

Thtu  letter  was  printed  in  llie"  Lowell  Oonriw/ 
other  iiuWiiHiptr^  iti  [iiiiiton  iimi  (-Lnewlicre. 

Tear  memoir  of  Hr.  Jackson,  pablisbed  in  "Hn 
April  Uat,  ooDtidns  an  account  of  his  conneotjon 
pnrohaee  of  the  lands  and  water-power,  constitiitinf 
of  Lowell.  The  discrepancy  of  the  two  accounts  oa 
every  one  comparing  them  as  irreconcilable,  withw 
of  a  decided  mistake  on  the  one  part  or  the  other, 
at  variance  with  my  statement,  inasmnch  as  it  repr 
ae  acting  singly  in  the  conception  of  the  project,  ai 
the  necessary  purchases  single-handed,  on  his  own 
whilst  1  represent  myself  as  participating  fully  in  tJ 
and,  in  coqjnnctjon  with  Hr.  Boott,  as  having  shi 
the  purchases  necessarj  to  carry  the  project  into  et 

I  oerti^nly  feel  a  degree  of  satisfaction,  perhaps  < 
I  have  had  in  the  fonndatjon  of  the  City  of  Lowdl 
ation  heoomes  insignificant  compared  with  the  posi 
patting  forth  claims  to  which  I  am  not  entitled, 
that  this  view  of  the  case  occnrred  to  yon,  bnt  it  la 
statement,  passing  nncorrected,  might  lead  to  snch 

I  certainly  read  this  part  of  the  memoir  with  gre 
before  sending  my  letter  t«  the  committee,  I  called 
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tbe  express  pnrpose  of  sbowing  it  to  him.  Thie  I  considerwl  proper, 
as  I  had  naed  his  nune  in  It  ro  freely.  He  reHd  it  careliiily  niiil 
tbonghtfnllj,  but  80  fnr  trara  indmiiUng  that  be  saw  any  ih'wg  is  ii 
inoorreotl;  staled,  io  repi;  Ui  my  remfirk,  that  it  had  appcuretl  tu  me 
a  proper  occasioD  to  inoke  an  authealio  statement  of  the  origin  of 
Lowell,  ho  expreased  a  decided  ntid  difltiact  assent. 

I  have  since  wen  a  pnper  in  bis  handwriting  (which  yaa  ramishei] 
me:,  and  which  t  now  return  to  yon),  giving  many  jiarticulars  of  his 
early  coiuiuotton  with  tlio  cotton  niannbotnre,  and  also  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  purohaiie  of  Lowell.  This  acooout  is  eubstaoiially 
the  same  as  that  in  yonr  memoir.  It  is  withont  date.  It  teas  certainly 
written  after  the  real  facts  had  bded  from  his  memory,  as  the  existing 
docaments  show.  It  is  impossible  that  it  shonid  have  bven  written 
after  I  bad  shown  him  my  letter  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
eminently  fiank  and  honorable.  Ue  never  would  have  put  ou  rvcord  a 
etaCcEueat  so  different  from  one  I  bod  exiiibited  tu  him  and  published, 
withont  a  commnnioation  with  me.  My  own  idea  now  i»,  iliat  the 
reading  my  1ett«r  recalled  some  circnm stances  which  he  had  forgotten. 
but  that  he  then  realized  tliem,  and  was  satisfied  of  their  wrrectnews. 

Hy  present  object  is  to  convince  you  that  I  had  good  ground  for 
every  particular  contcuned  in  my  statement. 

la  tbe  first  plac«,  my  recollection  is  perfectly  dlatinot  of  many  cir- 
cumstances- Our  jonmey  to  Amherst,  N.  El.,  was  made  at  the  taii- 
gwHon  of  Mr.  0.  H.  Atherton,  whom  I  had  long  known,  to  look  at  a 
mill  privilege  belon^og  to  him  on  the  Souhegan  rivor,  near  lla  Junc- 
tion with  the  Merrimack.  Our  object  was  the  getiiog  up  au  wtah 
lishment  for  printing  calicoes;  and  I  have  no  henitation  In  saying,  that 
in  reference  to  tliat  porticnlar  manufacture,  Mr.  Jackson  (died  tnorc 
on  my  opinion  than  his  own.  Mr.  Atliertim's  letWr  of  SOth  September. 
whidi  I  inclose,  gxea  the  period  of  our  visit  at  about  the  middla  of 

ipteinber,  1831.  This  privilege  was  not  thought  wortliy  uur 
attention. 

I  recollect  very  well  being  infunned  at  Waltliam,  «oon  after  onr 
return,  that,  Mr.  Moody  being  at  Aniesbury  on  a  visit,  Mr.  Wortiicn. 
~  k^fbrmer  partner,  had,  after  advortiug  to  our  visit  to  Kow  Hampahirp 
arch  of  water-power,  Mig)t«<sled  to  him  the  porahaM  of  the 
It  Canal  and  adjoining  lamU,  and  that  Mr.  Moody  had  in  lun- 

e  returned  to  Waliham  by  way  of  Patuckcl  Fall*,  which  he 

had  examined  sofficiontly  to  satisfy  himself  of  tlie  capability  of  the 
place,  and  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  making  incinirin  on  tha  snbJecL  li 
most  have  been  soon  aft«r  this,  and  doubtlcas  cariy  in  OeUilier,  that  I 
had  the  interview  with  Mr.  Jackson,  of  which  my  rvooUeothia  Is  per- 
fectly disliuct.     De  called  at  ray  countiiig-r«om  in  Rruad-strvet,  anil 
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e  Into  thv  hack  [•art  of  tlie  tlore,  coiumuulei 
1M  bwl  AMdrUintfl,  tlimugb  Hr.  Ukrk,  r>r  Newborn 
igMit  of  ttj«  PatnckM  ChosL  that  ih«r«  wouU  b« 
bujrlng  up  a  iiut|i>riif  of  the  elianva  in  tlia  canal,  UU 
DMM>>ai7  Ui  luw  th*  vralor-puwcr;  and  Umi  tlic  tjiuatk 
wo  nlmulJ  tukf  liciIU  uf  lliu  jrrnJoit. 

Wo  illnruMMl  tlie  aninnnt  which  it  wonU  rpqulra  ) 
iKu>«Hiijir3r  immhMcA.  Mr.  Jni^kwin  fitAtt<d  that  bk 
Wnlttism  would  not  permit  Ui*  undertaking  th«  Wiitt 
Mm.  Ho  ui«Dt]uD«d  Mr.  Kirk  lliiotl,  as  havlDg  exfi 
dMln  to  luidfinal:*  the  inuin^g'cmoat  i^f  a  iiuLna£Miturin 
DIM  Hat  lio  itnd  nnoRdMice  in  his  possusaiug  tlio  r«qiiiii 
i^V*  ^r(«d  tliat  ho  Hhonld  ounsnlt  bim.  Ur.  Jickao 
^■rpwc  of  dofng  Ml.  lie  ver;  soiin  retnrned,  Of/Ung 
■n  UitoTTiew  wi^  Ur.  Buoti,  and  tliut  tie  wa«  fcudf 
jtAa  iu  in  tlie  puruliase,  uiid  woald  doTote  hla  wIuIa 
Mrr;  It  Into  etTert.  The  wliole  thing  wan  settM  i 
•grwd  tliat  St  would  not  he  uxpciiicct  to  mention  t 
otlMr  peraons,  nnUI  we  had  made  Ih6  purchasw  ova 
COM  of  tht-  plan. 

iii.  Clark  wu  to  be  omployvd  tu  [turchaM  tlM  hm 
noh  aliares  in  tlio  csnnl  ns  n'ere  within  his  reach^ ' 
Andrewfl  wa?  to  lie  t-iii]i!iiyi-d  in  piirclia.-'ing  up  the 
Boston.  I  well  recollect  the  firat  interview  with  Mt 
he  exhibited  a  rongh  sketch  of  the  canal  and  a^joinii 
piioea  which  ho  had  aecertained  the;  could  be  porch 
he  was  diroot«d  to  go  on  and  complete  the  puroUasca 
in  Ills  own  name,  in  order  to  prevent  the  project  ta 
tnrel;.  The  pnrch&ses  were  made  aecordingl;  foi 
account,  each  of  us  ftmishing  funds  ea  required,  t 
kept  the  acoountd.  Formal  articles  of  association 
up,  under  the  inspectiou,  as  1  understood,  of  Judg 
bear  date  December  1,  1821,  and  are  recorded  in  I 
Uerrlmack  Manufacturing  Company,  with  the  follow 

"The  sobecribors  hereunto,  intending  to  form  an 
pnrposo  of  manufaotaring  and  printing  cotton  cloth, 
the  following  articles  of  agreement."  The;  consist  c 
The  first  provides  for  petitioning  the  Legislature 
corporatioT),  under  the  name  of  the  Merrimack  Ui 
P&ny. 

S.  The  capital  to  oonsiat  of  six  hundred  shares. 

8.  Assesementa  to  be  made  not  exceeding  one  tl 
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4.  CapitftI  may  be  increased — one-fifth  of  bqcIi  increaM  to  ho  divitled 
amooggt  the  snbscribers,  in  addilion  to  tbclr  WTen)  projiortiocits  to 
oeue  after  onoe  donbliog  the  CApital. 

6.  Kirk  Buott  appointed  Treasurer,  for  five  fears ;  Mlnry,  Ihne 
tbonsand  dollars. 

6.  "  Whereof  Kirk  Boott  has,  with  our  conMnt,  advuiccl  monov 
for  puroha-sing  )iharc»  in  loclcs  and  canals  on  Uurriinnek  river  and 
lands  a^oining,  doings  oonfinned  and  furdisr  purchastii  atitJiuriied." 

9.  Until  Aot  of  Incorporation,  boaiuew  aliall  be  oondaoWd  aa  a  nia- 
jorit;  of  assooiatas  shall  direct. 

13.  Should  B  ni/^ority  of  the  original  asAociates,  tnlHcrihurB  hereto, 
decide  that  it  would  be  for  the  Interest  of  the  whole  to  give  to  nuy 
persons  shsreH  in  the  stock  at  cost,  we  agree  to  give  op  in  profotrtiou 
to  oar  subscHplJoQ.' 

14.  £ao!i  subscriber  agrees  to  take  and  paj  for  the  nnmlwr  of  sIibpu 
set  against  bis  name  in  this  orifpnal  sobscrijitiou,  on  the  terms  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  articles. 

Signtd,       Eirk  Boott, DO  shnrea. 

Jno.  W.  Boott, 80      '* 

N.Apploton, ISO     " 

P.T.JaoksoD, 180     " 

Paul  Moody, 60     "— fWO. 

It  tbns  appears  that  the  Ueexn.  Boott  were  assueialdd  tc^tber,  and 

that  Ur.  Moody  was  allowed  to  partjclpste  to  tlie  extent  of  oDe-t«ntb 

for  bis  agency  in  the  dinoover;. 

On  the  9th  December  it  was  voted  that  lli«  following  p«r«oua  may 

lie  permitted  to  sulMcribe,  in  conformity  to  Article  IS : 

I>udley  A.  Tyng, B  abarca. 

Warren  Dutlon, 10     " 

Timo.  Wiggin 8«     " 

Williain  Appleton, 9&      ** 

Ebea  Appleton, 15     " 

T.M.  Clark. 3      " 

On  the  S3d  December  it  was  voted,  That  W*  will  mII  to  the  Boston 

Uaiiu&ctnriug  Coiiipany  IfiO  sbarea,  at  10  per  cent  odvuioe,  lo  be 

sQpplied  by — 

P.T.JaokMD 40 

N.  ApplcUm, 40 

Mes«r«.  Boott, 40 

Panl  Moody^ 80  —  160. 

Tho  Act  of  Inourporatjoii  of  tbe  Iferritnack  UanalkcliirlDg  Oou- 

puiy  bean  date  5(h  February,  1S9S.   IKrectois  were  nboMU  IHth  Felt- 

niory.    The  original  aiwudalluD  was  rvcvgulied  an  the  bnaii  uf  ibc  cum- 
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ptny.  Mr.  Jackson  and  myaelf  appointed  a*  oommittee  to  examine 
Mr.  Boott'e  acooonts.  His  aoconnt  is  on  record  in  the  directors' 
book  of  records.  Tlie  first  entry  is  Ootober  SOth,  1831,  crediting  Mr. 
Jackson  cash,  fire  thonsand  dollars.  The  first  charge  for  lands  is 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  Kathan  Tyler's  farm.  His  deed  was  ese- 
cnted  Kovember  Sd.  The  deeds  of  Joriah  Fletcher,  Joseph  Fletcher, 
and  Moses  Oheever,  bear  date  81st  November.  Thej  are  all  made  to 
Thomas  M.  dark,  who  ezeonted  a  qnit-daim  deed  of  them,  on  the  18th 
December,  to  Kirk  Boott,  J.  W.  Boott,  N.  Appleton,  P.  T.  Jackson,  and 
Fanl  Moody,  who  in  tarn  ezecnted  a  qoit-daim  to  the  Merrimack 
Company,  18th  May,  1889, 

The  amount  charged  for  real  estate  in  this  aooonnt  is  eifl^teen  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars,  forty-dx  cents;  for  canal 
shares,  thirty  thousand  two  hnndred  and  sereiikeeii  dollani  ei^tj 
cents. 

The  accompanying  extract  from  Mr.  Andrews^s  hooka,  shows  that 
he  commenced  purchasing  these  shares  1st  Norember,  1881,  for  Klxk 
Boott,  to  whom  they  were  transferred.  Mr.  01aik*s  purchases  were 
apparently  all  made  in  the  month  of  Kovember,  the  certificates  being 
transferred  to  him. 

The  amount  credited  to  the  original  associates  b  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand eight  Lnndrod  and  fifteen  dollars,  sixty-two  oent^  in  different 
sums,  a  part  of  which  was  returned  to  thorn ;  the  whole  equalized  by 
an  interest  account  made  up  on  the  Ist  April,  1822,  when  the  first 
assessment  of  the  Merrimack  Company  was  made  payable. 

I  inclose  a  memorandum,  made  up  at  that  time  in  Mr.  Jackson^s 
handwriting,  in  which  I  am  charged  two  hundred  and  four  dollars, 
seventeen  cent»,  evidently  my  proi)ortion  of  Mr.  Boott^s  salary  for  the 
quarter  from  Ist  October  to  Ist  January,  after  which  it  was  paid  by  the 
Merrimack  Company. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  the  records,  embracing  all  the  early  pur- 
chases, are  in  precise  conformity  wiUi  the  statement  made  in  my  letter, 
and  wholly  incompatible  with  tlie  supposition  that  Mr.  Jackson  made 
them  on  his  own  individual  account.  It  is  wholly  impossible  that  he 
advanced  any  money,  or  incurred  any  responsibility,  except  in  concur- 
rence with  Messrs.  Boott  and  myself.  The  utmost  which  he  can  have 
done,  before  consulting  us,  is  the  making  some  inquiries  of  Mr.  Olark, 
and  it  is  evident  they  cannot  have  involved  any  responsibility 
whatever. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  after  you  shall  have  examined  the  recorded 
facts,  there  can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  Neither  do 
I  doubt  that  you  will  admit  that  the  statement  made  in  your  memoir, 
viewed  in  connection  with  my  letter,  places  me  in  a  false  position 
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before  the  public.    It  appears  to  me  to  involve  an  absolute  necessity 

that  the  error  should  be  corrected.    It  may  be  done  by  eitlier  yon  or 

myself,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  your  option. 

1  am,  very  truly,  your  very  obed*t  serv't, 

N.  Appleton 
JoHif  A.  Lowell,  £i»q. 


MR.  LOWELL  TO  MR.  APPLETON. 

Boston-,  Mav  80,  1848. 

My  Deab  Sib: — You  call  my  attention  to  an  apparent  disorej>ancy 
between  my  account  of  the  origin  of  the  City  of  Ix)well,  in  a  memoir 
of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  published  in  ^'  IInnt\s  Merchants^ 
Magazine^^  for  April  last,  and  that  furnished  by  you  in  a  letter  to  the 
Middlesex  Mechanics^  Association,  of  December  80,  184G. 

My  account  was  founded,  as  you  are  aware,  upon  a  written  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Jackson  himself.  On  carefully  collating  this  with  your 
letter,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  entirely  reconcilable.  It  is  well 
known,  and  was  always  admitted  by  Mr.  Jackson,  that  the  scheme  of 
establishing  works  for  making  and  printing  calicoes,  originated  with 
you,  and  that  his  hopes  of  success  in  tliat  particular  business  rested 
mainly  on  your  opinion.  The  manufacture  at  Waltham  had  been  con- 
fined to  plain  or  unprinted  goods.  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  your 
attention  had  been  turned  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  some  locality 
with  a  better  water-power.  When  Mr.  Jackson  projwsed  to  your>elf 
and  Mr.  Kirk  Boott  to  join  him  in  the  purchase  of  the  Patucket  Canal 
and  the  adjoining  lands,  you  at  once  acquiesced,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  completed  at  3'our  joint  risk  and  expense,  before  it  was  ofiered 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Waltham  Company. 

80  far  both  accounts  agree.    But  Mr.  Jackson  says  that  j>revioubly 

to  making  tliis  proposition  to  you,  he  had  taken  measures  to  secure  this 

property,  and  incurred  risk  and  resi>onsibility.     I  do  not  see  that  this 

conflicts  in  the  slightest  degree  with  your  statement.    The  moment 

the  project  was  presented  to  you,  you  heartily  concurred  in  it,  and 

assumed  your  part  of  tlie  expense  and  hazard.    This  is  all  you  say  in 

your  letter  to  the  association.    That  expense  and  hazard  was  in  no 

degree  diminished  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  conceived  the 

scheme  and  taken  the  first  stei)s  for  its  execution.    The  only  reason 

why  I  did  not  relate  in  my  memoir  your  share  in  the  honor  of  this 

enterprise,  was  that  I  thought  it  more  proper  in  an  obituary  notice  to 

avoid  naming  any  person  still  living. 

I  am,  witli  much  respect,  jour  most  obed*t  scrv^t, 

J.  A.  LOWILL. 
Hon.  Maibaii  Arutoh. 
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MR.  APPLETON  TO  MB.  LOWELL. 

BoBTOw,  Jane  S,  1848. 

Deab  Sib  : — ^I  hare  joars  of  the  8(Hh  nit.  I  can  hardly  agree  with 
yon  that  the  discrepancy  between  my  letter  to  the  Middlesex 
Mechanics*  Association  and  your  memoir  of  Mr.  Jackson  is  so  slight 
as  you  seem  to  view  it.  However,  with  your  explanation  I  am  con- 
tent, and  in  order  to  place  the  matter  right  before  the  public,  shall 
publish  this  correspondence,  through  the  medium  of  ^*  Hunt^s  Maga- 
zine," in  which  work  your  memoir  first  appeared. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

To  JoHir  A.  LowxLL,  Eiq.  N.  Apflxtok. 


■  <  <p  I  ■ 


The  following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Appleton,  as  published  in  the 
**  Lowell  Courier" : 

[Frum  the  Lowell  Ooaiier.] 

^  The  Middlesex  Mechanic  Association  have  recently  placed  in 
their  hall  a  full-length  portrait  of  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton.  The 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Appleton  is  published  by  the  direction  of 
the  Association,  as  containing  facts  which  are  of  interest,  and 
worthy  of  record." 

Boston,  December  30,  1 846. 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  now  two  years  since  yon,  an  a  committee,  com- 
municated  to  me  a  resolution  of  the  Lowell  Mechanics'  Association, 
requesting  me  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to  bo  placed  in  the  hall  of  that 
institution.  To  tliis  request  I  at  once  signified  a  ready  comjiliancc, 
and  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  tlie  i>ortrait  has  been 
completed  by  the  distinguished  artist,  llealey. 

I  consider  myself  indebte<l  for  this  invitation  to  my  connection  with 
the  original  foundation  of  the  City  of  Lowell.  Under  this  idea,  the 
figure  is  rei>revsented  as  contemplating  the  process  of  calico-])rinting 
by  the  presses  of  the  Merrimack  Company,  the  first  establishment 
formed  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States. 

As  connected  with  this  fact,  and  as  constituting  the  germ  of  the 
present  City  of  Lowell,  the  following  circumstances  may  be  thought 
interesting. 

Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson  and  myself  had  been  amongst  the  original 
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aFsoointcs  who  established  the  Boston  MAnnfactnrin^  Coinpnny  at 
Waltham,  in  which  the  power-loom  was  first  bronjrht  into  nuoooaBful 
operation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  T)ie  succefw  of  that  e9tat)Iii>hnient 
had  Hatiiified  us  that  the  time  liad  arrive<l  for  undertakinir  the  manu- 
facture and  printing  of  calicoes;  and  in  the  summer  of  1821  we  made 
an  excursion  into  New  llami>tthire,  in  search  of  a  suitahle  water- 
power. 

Soon  after  our  retnm,  the  idea  was  sn(rgestc<l  to  Mr.  Jackson  of 
purcliasing  the  stock  of  the  Patnckct  Canal,  on  the  Merrimac  river, 
together  with  such  lands  as  might  be  necessary  for  using  the  great 
water-power  which  might  be  created  by  its  enlargement,  lie  com- 
municated the  same  to  me.  After  ascertaining  that  Mr.  Kirk  n<K»tt 
was  willing  to  join  us  in  the  enteri>rise,  and  to  become  the  manager 
and  agent  to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  proceeded,  through  trust-worthy 
agents,  to  purchase  the  canal  and  tlie  most  imiK>rtaut  adjoining  lands. 
It  was  not  until  these  had  been  secured  that  we  thunght  proper  to 
visit  the  scene.  I  well  recollect  the  first  visit.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  November,  1821,  and  a  slight  snow  covered  the  crouml.  The  party 
consisted  of  Messrs.  P.  T.  Jackson,  Kirk  Boott,  Warren  Dutton,  Paul 
Moody,  John  W.  B<M>tt,  and  myself.  We  i>enimbulated  the  grounds 
and  scanned  tlie  capabilities,  and  it  may  be  worth  recording,  tliut  m) 
sensible  were  wo  of  its  future  im|H»rtance,  that  I  distinctly  recollect 
the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  party,  that  s(»me  of  us  might  probably 
live  to  see  the  plac<\  contain  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  We  pro- 
ceeded with  new  associates  to  organize  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  $r>(H),Of)0,  to  which  coqtoration  the  whole 
proi>erty  was  conveyed.  The  enlargement  of  the  canal  was  finished 
during  the  two  following  summers,  and  on  or  about  the  l>t  day  of 
September,  1828,  the  first  water-wheel  performed  its  revolutions. 
The  city  now  contains,  I  am  told,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
inhabitanta. 

I  certainly  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the  part  which  I  have 
liad  in  leading  to  this  result.  I  do  n<»t  say  this  with  any  ritVrence  to 
pecuniary  interest.  I  could  not  say  it,  did  I  not  cons«'ientiously 
believe  that  the  intnMluction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  ha««  added 
greatly  to  the  mass  of  human  happiness  in  those  immediately  con- 
cerned in  it,  as  well  as  to  the  aggregate  wealth  and  pro>i»i:nty  of  thv 
whole  country.  I  could  not  bay  it,  did  I  i>erreive  in  the  >y>tem  any 
tendency  towards  a  relaxation  of  the  mtiral  pnrity  which  has  ever 
been  a  characteristic  of  our  l»eloved  New  England.  My  nn'nd  was 
early  turned  to  a  c<»nsideration  of  this  qne^tit»n.  I  could  never  jier- 
ceive  any  just  ground  for  the  opinion  which  formerly  prevailed 
ext«naiv<;lj,  that  occui>atIou  in  manufactories  was  lesa  tUvonible  to 
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moraJs  than  otlier  tnasual  kbor.  TtiU  oi>iiiiv>a  luu,  I 
■tUlf  given  trnj  hcfciro  the  liirht  of  our  erperjeace.  I 
of  all  kl>or  above  the  rlgbt  to  b  mero  sabsLdoae^ 
oLaraour  mid  ituidlDK  In  Bodetf,  and  constitotM 
(Ufforanco  Itatwaen  American  kud  European  labor.  { 
poaitioD  may  be  etrengtbeued  and  perpeUuted  bj  0 
017  ai^ent  <iri«b. 

Witlt  great  respect,  fecdomea,  I  remain,  ' 
Tonr  very  ob*dt' 

HMm.  Qto.  H.  Joinu,      \ 

JoHK  Ou£C,  y  OontmittM.  'I 


■>D  or  TOL.L 
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